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ri^HE  mountain  beckons  in  the  dis- 
X tance,  a fresh  snowfall  has  written 
a crisp,  clean  invitation  on  the  coun- 
tryside, and  the  outdoorsman  can’t 
resist  the  call  of  the  wild. 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


This  is  the  sort  of  setting  that  tugs  at  the  heart-strings  of  all  who  love 
to  wander  away  from  house,  factory  and  workshop  into  a winter  wonderland. 
And  for  those  Pennsylvanians  who  live  in  Centre  county  or  who  have  spent 
four  of  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives  on  the  campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  perhaps  this  month’s  cover  will  strike  a familiar  chord  in  their 
hearts. 

The  lone  hunter  who  is  slowly  following  the  ice-rimmed  brook  into  the 
purple  mountain’s  majesty  in  the  background  actually  is  heading  towards 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  famous  Allegheny  ridges— Mount  Nittany.  He  is 
going  down  the  banks  of  Spring  Creek  near  Houserville,  headed  into  a land 
of  legend  and  historic  splendor.  Here  is  the  source  of  Penn  State’s  illustrious 
Nittany  Lions— a looming  mountain  that  still  retains  that  touch  of  rugged 
wilderness  so  rapidly  being  lost  on  the  American  scene. 

At  the  start  of  this  New  Year,  most  men  find  it  difficult  to  trade  the 
warmth  of  the  hearthside  and  the  comfort  of  the  easy  chair  for  the  bitter 
chill  of  the  northwest  wind  and  the  rise  of  a mountain.  But  there  are  still 
some  who  seek  their  sport  on  the  rugged  side,  their  quarry  a fox  or  great 
horned  owl  or  crow.  Perhaps  they  simply  enjoy  a hike  away  from  the  tele- 
phone, television  and  time  schedule.  Gone  are  the  mountain  lions  that  once 
roamed  the  wooded  slopes  and  benches  of  this  glorious  mountain;  safe  are 
the  deer  and  rabbits  which  survived  an  earlier  hunting  season.  But  still 
strong  are  the  impulses  which  draw  men  away  from  the  cement  and  macadam 
into  an  ancient  and  hallowed  hunting  ground. 

To  start  the  “sixties”  and  a new  series  of  cover  paintings  for  GAME 
NEWS,  this  scene  of  a famous  Pennsylvania  landscape  and  hunting  region 
was  painted  by  Victor  R.  Stephen.  Others  will  follow  in  each  season  of  the 
year.  Vic  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  State  College.  After  graduating 
in  Commercial  Illustration  from  Pratt  Institute  in  1947,  he  did  advertising 
layout  and  illustration  in  New  York  City.  In  1948  he  became  publications 
production  manager  for  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University.  Vic  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  her  State  University  in 
1955  as  staff  artist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  He  has  exhibited  in  many 
museums  throughout  the  country  and  has  held  one-man  shows  at  Cornell 
and  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  where  he  served  a year  as  visual  aids  consultant 
for  the  Interamerican  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
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Editorial  . . . 


Of  Sixty  And  Safety 


I960  -A  Happy  New  Year  which  starts  the  “golden  sixties,”  a decade 


predicted  to  be  characterized  by  the  conquest  of  space,  by  peace 
and  prosperity  . . . the  beginning  of  an  era  of  crucial  concern  to  conserva- 
tion, ten  years  of  decision  on  how  best  to  make  our  planet  provide  a super- 
abundance of  natural  resources  to  feed,  clothe,  heat  aqd  house  an  exploding 
population  and  supply  a booming  economy  based  on  the  material  things 
of  life. 

And  if  there  could  be  but  one  word  that  would  sum  up  all  the  answers 
to  all  the  problems  of  a complicated  age,  that  word  might  well  be  SAFETY! 
The  race  for  outer  space  hinges  on  making  a rocket  that  will  safely  transport 
a human  being  to  the  stars  and  back.  The  disarmament  race  on  this  planet 
starts  on  the  premise  that  modern  warfare  would  endanger  the  safety  of  all 
mankind,  not  just  the  armies  and  nations  involved.  And  to  the  sportsman, 
safety  is  the  key,  not  only  to  his  own  right  to  bear  arms  but 
also  to  the  places  in  which  he  may  use  them. 

This  month  almost  16,000  farmers  and  landowners  will 
start  receiving  this  magazine  as  a token  of  appreciation  for 
keeping  their  land  open  to  public  hunting.  Most  of  them  are 
enrolled  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Program,  some  new  to  the  program  but  many  long-time  partic- 
ipants who  have  displayed  signs  of  welcome  and  safety  zones 
since  the  program  started  in  1937.  But  for  nearly  4,000  farmers 
recently  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s  new  Safety  Zone  Program, 
this  is  the  start  of  a new  experience. 

These  people  are  not  permitting  the  public  to  hunt  on 
and  use  their  lands  because  of  the  magazine.  The  reason  they 
will  keep  their  land  open  for  outdoor  recreation  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  added  safety  they  will  be  granted  through  the 
posting  of  warning  signs  150  yards  out  from  their  homes  and 
buildings  plus  increased  patrolling  to  insure  these  safety  zones 
are  not  violated. 

Through  this  simple  but  effective  means,  more  than  1,- 
719,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  farmland  will  be  available  to 
sportsmen  in  1960.  In  a century  characterized  by  fast  shrinking 
facilities  for  recreational  purposes,  this  factor  of  safety  is  now 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  most  important  answer  to  hunting's 
most  pressing  problem.  It  proves  conclusively  that  if  people 
know  their  property,  livestock,  buildings  and  families  can  be 
kept  safe  from  damage  or  injury,  they  are  willing  to  host  the 
courteous  and  considerate  hunter. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


Wildlife  end  Winter 


1.  What  game  bird  wears  “snow- 
shoes”  in  winter? 

2.  Do  mice  hibernate  during  the 
winter? 

3.  What  game  animal  acquires  a 
white  coat  in  winter? 

4.  Does  the  monarch  butterfly  hi- 
bernate or  migrate? 

5.  What  happens  to  frogs  in  cold 
weather? 

6.  The  field  mouse  stores  great 
quantities  of  grain,  seeds,  and 
dried  berries  for  winter  use. 
True  or  false? 

7.  The  black  bear  goes  to  sleep  in 
early  winter  and  doesn’t  wake 
until  the  following  spring. 
True  or  false? 

8.  Is  the  hummingbird  a good 
long  distance  flier? 

WHEN  winter  comes  roaring  out 
of  the  North  we  humans  can 
merely  turn  up  the  thermostats  in 
our  steam-heated,  storm-windowed, 
insulated  houses  and  forget  about  it. 
Wild  creatures,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  so  fortunate,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  cope  with  this  most  in- 
hospitable of  seasons  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facets  of  nature 
study. 

Birds,  for  instance,  have  two 
choices.  They  can  stick  it  out  in 
Pennsylvania  or  they  can  do  what 
well-heeled  Yankees  do— migrate  to 
the  Southland  for  the  winter.  The 
bulk  of  our  insectivorous  and  wading 


birds  prefer  the  latter,  trekking  to 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  southern  United  States.  Even  the 
diminutive  hummingbird  thinks  noth- 
ing of  winging  across  the  vast  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  reach  a warmer  climate. 

Those  species  that  remain  with  us 
must  tolerate  low  temperatures  and 
a shortage  of  some  foods.  Few  birds 
are  more  admirably  adapted  to  such 
an  existence  than  the  ruffed  grouse. 
A scarcity  of  seeds,  insects,  berries, 
and  greens  bothers  him  not  one  iota; 
he  can  get  along  very  well  on  a diet 
of  tree  buds.  Deep  snows  are  no 
hindrance,  either,  for  in  autumn  a 
horny  fringe  forms  on  his  toes  to  act 
as  snowshoes.  He  feels  so  much  at 
home  in  the  snow,  in  fact,  that  he 
often  roosts  in  it,  flying  headlong 
into  the  stuff  and  spending  the  night 
there. 

Quail,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
southerners  at  heart,  and  are  not  ad- 
verse to  feeding  in  barnyards  or  sleep- 
ing in  unused  outbuildings  in  severe 
weather. 

Most  of  the  ducks  go  south  in  the 
fall,  but  goldeneyes,  American  mer- 
gansers, and  the  hardier  blacks  and 
mallards  seem  to  enjoy  our  blustery 
weather.  Last  winter  I watched  about 
a hundred  mallards  and  black  ducks 
on  the  Susquehanna.  During  the  day- 
light hours  they  loafed  about  an  open 
stretch  of  water.  Each  night  they  flew 
inland  to  feed  on  corn  from  machine- 
picked  fields. 


Few  birds  make  the  most  of  north- 
ern winters  like  the  great  horned  owl 
does.  Mid-winter  is  his  mating  season 
and  Mrs.  Owl  is  often  incubating  her 
eggs  in  late  February. 

Mammals  are  ill-equipped  for  long- 
distance moving,  consequently  among 
Pennsylvania  mammals  only  certain 
bats  are  migratory.  The  others  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  Mother  Nature 
helps  by  supplying  them  with  a 
winter  coat  consisting  of  a heavy 
blanket  of  under-fur  beneath  the  long 
guard  hairs.  Some,  like  the  deer,  ac- 
quire hollow  hair  for  better  insula- 
tion. To  render  them  more  incon- 
spicuous in  scanty  cover  most  animals’ 
coats  are  grayer  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  snowshoe  rabbit  and 
some  of  the  weasel  tribe  go  a step 
farther  and  turn  white  to  match  the 
snowy  background.  The  snowshoe 
rabbit,  in  addition,  grows  a dense 
fringe  of  long  hairs  on  his  enormous 
hind  feet,  providing  the  “snowshoes” 
from  which  his  name  is  derived. 

Among  mammals  the  beaver  prob- 
ably makes  the  most  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  winter.  All  through  the 
autumn  he  labors  day  and  night  to 
get  his  dam  and  lodge  in  good  repair 
and  lay  away  an  ample  food  supply. 
Aspen,  birch,  beech,  ironweed  and 
other  limbs  and  small  trees  are  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  and  jammed 
into  the  mud  bottom  of  the  beaver 
pond.  Though  the  pond  freezes  over 
the  big  rodent  can  always  leave  his 
lodge  through  the  underwater  door- 
way and  bring  back  a stick  to  feed  on. 

The  lodge,  or  house,  is  one  of  the 
sturdiest  of  wildlife’s  winter  homes. 
Consisting  of  a hollowed-out  mound 
of  sticks,  mud,  and  leaves  that  fre- 
quently attains  a diameter  of  twelve 
feet  or  more,  it  contains  a living 
chamber  above  the  water  line.  When 
it  freezes  even  the  most  determined 
bear  can  not  break  through  its  steely 
walls. 

The  muskrat  builds  a similar, 
though  smaller,  domeshaped  house  of 
cat-tails  or  rushes.  Though  occasion- 
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ally  credited  with  storing  food  the 
’rat  usually  gathers  its  roots  and  herb- 
age as  hunger  dictates. 

During  the  autumn  months  the 
gray  squirrels  work  frantically  gather- 
ing nuts  of  all  kinds  and  burying 
them  individually  in  the  ground.  The 
red  squirrel  possesses  a more  diversi- 
fied appetite.  Hemlock  cones  are 
buried  in  neat,  overlapping  rows  in 
shallow  holes;  larger  pine  cones  are 
stashed  away  in  underground  cham- 
bers or  placed  in  the  forks  of  tree 
limbs.  Tulip  tree  seed  heads  are  com- 
monly stored  underground  or  in  hol- 
low trees  or  stumps,  as  are  nuts  of 
all  kinds.  Butternuts  and  black  wal- 
nuts are  often  merely  laid  in  large 
crotches.  Mushrooms  are  hung  in 
forking  tree  branches. 

Few  animals  can  match  the  perky 
chipmunk’s  feverish  pace  as  he  carries 
seeds  and  nuts  in  bulging  cheek 
pouches  to  his  secret  underground 
vaults.  Though  he  spends  the  cold 
months  in  the  deep  sleep  of  hiberna- 
tion he  awakens  frequently.  When  he 
does,  it’s  a simple  matter  to  crawl 
through  a connecting  corridor  to  one 
of  his  well-stocked  larders  and  have  a 
square  meal  before  trudging  back  to 
bed. 

The  dainty  white-footed  mouse, 
too,  hoards  food  for  a rainy  day— or 


should  I say,  a snowy  day?  Hollow 
logs  and  stumps,  woodpecker  holes, 
hollow  trees,  birdhouses,  and  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  are  its  gran- 
aries which  it  stuffs  with  an  amazing 
quantity  of  beech  nuts,  acorns,  cherry 
seeds,  sunflower  seeds,  domestic  grain, 
and  other  mousey  delicacies. 

The  white-foot  constructs  a com- 
fortable home  for  winter— a bulky 
nest  either  in  some  cranny  or  out  in 
the  open.  Because  he  is  an  accom- 
plished climber  he  often  uses  a lofty 
bird  nest  as  a foundation  for  his 
domicile,  roofing  it  over  with  leaves 
and  lining  it  with  shredded  inner 
bark. 

The  field  mouse,  or  vole,  displays 
none  of  the  white-foot’s  concern  for 
the  future,  except  to  move  into  a 
grasslined  chamber  deeper  in  the 
ground.  He  is  frequently  forced  to 
forage  extensively  under  deep  snows 
to  seek  roots,  grasses  and  grain  to 
keep  alive.  When  these  are  scarce  he 
often  eats  the  bark  from  trees,  un- 
fortunately making  no  distinction  be- 
tween wild  trees  and  orchard  stock. 

The  strange  little  jumping  mouse, 
whose  tremendous  tail  and  eight-foot 
jumps  must  be  seen  to  be  believed, 
neither  stores  food  for  the  winter  nor 
braves  the  wintry  blasts  to  find  it. 
This  smart  rodent  merely  sleeps 
through  the  whole  miserable  affair. 
He’s  so  completely  sold  on  hiberna- 
tion, in  fact,  that  he  spends  fully  half 
of  each  year  a-snoozin’. 

Possibly  the  most  famous  sleeper  of 
all  is  the  portly  woodchuck,  whose 
legendary  date  of  awakening  is  in- 
scribed on  calendars  as  “Groundhog 
Day.”  His  winter  nap  is  a classic  ex- 
ample of  hibernation.  His  tempera- 
ture drops  to  approximately  that  of 
his  surroundings.  Respiration  occurs 
only  once  in  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
his  heartbeats  are  several  seconds 
apart.  Curled  in  a tight  ball  Bre’r 
Woodchuck  feels  no  pain  until  the 
warmer  weather  revives  him. 

The  black  bear,  too,  sleeps  through 
most  of  the  winter  but,  unlike  the 
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’chuck,  is  easily  aroused.  Because  the 
cubs  are  born  in  mid-winter  and  her 
bedroom  must  double  as  a maternity 
ward  the  she-bear  selects  a snug  den 
in  a hollow  log,  hollow  stump,  shal- 
low cave,  or  cavity  beneath  the  roots 
of  a tree.  The  male  blackie  is  not  so 
particular,  and  often  “dens”  in  an 
exposed  situation. 

Raccoons  and  skunks,  too,  hit  the 
sack  during  spells  of  the  roughest 
weather,  although  they  are  often 
abroad  when  there’s  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Insects  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  during  the  wintertime,  but 
probably  every  deer  hunter  has 
noticed  the  numerous  pale-colored 
moths  that  flutter  about  the  woods  on 
certain  days.  Most  of  these  are  the 
adult  male  form  of  the  cankerworms, 
commonly  known  as  “inch-worms”  or 
"loopers.”  What  brings  them  out  of 
hiding  in  such  inhospitable  weather? 
Love,  my  friend.  The  wingless  fe- 
males have  emerged  from  their 
underground  cocoons  and  crawled  up 
suitable  trees  to  mate  and  lay  their 
eggs.  Somehow  the  males  got  the 
message. 

On  sunny  days,  particularly  in  late 
winter,  the  lovely  brown  and  gold 
mourning  cloak  butterfly  ventures  out 
to  sample  each  brief  preview  of 
Spring.  It,  and  its  smaller  relatives 
hibernate  as  adults  in  hollow  logs 
and  trees.  Most  moths  and  butterflies, 
however,  winter  as  pupae. 

One  orange-brown  and  black  but- 
terfly called  the  Monarch  has  long 
been  famous  for  not  spending  winter 
with  us.  In  the  fall  these  handsome 
insects  migrate  in  large  flocks  to 
avoid  the  numbing  cold. 

Many  insects  die  with  the  advent 
of  cold  weather,  leaving  to  their  eggs, 
larvae,  or  pupae  the  responsibility  of 
weathering  the  cold  months  and  per- 
petuating the  species.  The  tent  cater- 
pillars, whose  “varnished”  egg  masses 
can  be  seen  on  many  a wild  cherry 
twig,  are  one  example.  The  praying 
mantis,  too,  dies  months  before  see- 
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ing  her  myriad  tiny  youngsters  come 
spilling  out  of  their  frothy  nursery 
in  the  spring. 

Of  those  hibernating  in  the  larval 
stage  the  wooly  bear  caterpillar  is 
perhaps  the  most  familiar.  He  curls 
up  beneath  boards  and  trash  at  au- 
tumn’s end.  Some  larvae  winter  in 
plant  deformities  such  as  goldenrod 
galls  or  the  pine  cone  galls  on  wil- 
lows. A great  many  immature  insects 
pass  the  winter  beneath  the  ground 
in  silken  cocoons  or  as  glassy  crys- 
alids.  The  nymphs  of  cicadas  are  not 
content  to  avoid  one  winter  deep  in 
the  earth.  Some  of  them  live  up  to 
twenty  years  in  darkness.  The  four- 
teen-year “locust”  is  one  species  that 
misses  thirteen  winters  and  emerges 
during  its  fourteenth  summer. 

Bumblebees  die  in  the  fall,  all  ex- 
cept the  young  queens.  The  latter 
hibernate  in  some  cranny  until 
spring,  when  they  begin  a new  colony. 
Most  wasps  follow  the  same  pattern. 
Honeybees,  on  the  other  hand,  keep 
their  colonies  alive  and  kicking— 
though  at  a decelerated  pace— 
throughout  the  winter.  Ant  colonies 
work  deeper  into  the  soil  and  spend 
their  winters  intact. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  have  dis- 
appeared long  before  cold  weather 
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arrives.  As  early  as  late  August  our 
poisonous  snakes,  the  timber  rattlers 
and  the  copperheads,  begin  moving 
to  the  same  rocky  dens  in  which  their 
ancestors  have  hibernated  for  untold 
centuries.  Frequently  they  are  joined 
by  pilot  blacksnakes— strange  bedfel- 
lows indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  any  other  time  the  blacksnake 
would  have  no  compunctions  what- 
ever about  making  a meal  of  one  of 
its  poisonous  neighbors.  Many  harm- 
less snakes  hibernate  underground, 
some  collecting  in  balls  of  fifty  or 
more  intertwined  serpents.  Water- 
snakes  spend  the  winter  under  the 
overhanging  banks  of  ponds  and  slug- 
gish streams. 

Wood  turtles  and  most  of  their 
aquatic  relatives  burrow  into  the  mud 
and  debris  on  the  stream  or  lake  bot- 
tom, while  the  box  turtle  buries  him- 
self in  loose  soil.  Frogs  are  content  to 
spend  the  cold  months  in  the  ooze  of 
a pond  bottom,  while  snails-  think 
nothing  of  being  frozen  into  a solid 
cake  of  ice.  The  smartest  animals  in 
Creation,  on  the  other  hand,  shovel 
snow,  carry  out  ashes,  and  buy  tons  of 
cold  pills  every  winter. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  ruffed  grouse. 

2.  The  jumping  mouse  is  prob- 
ably the  only  Pennsylvania 
mouse  that  does. 

3.  The  snowshoe  rabbit. 

4.  It  migrates. 

5.  They  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud  of  a pond  bottom. 

6.  False.  This  improvident  fellow 
rustles  food  when  he’s  hungry. 

7.  False.  The  bear  is  a light  sleeper 
and  probably  awakes  several 
times  during  the  winter. 

8.  Yes.  A flight  of  500  miles  over 
water  is  commonly  undertaken 
in  migration. 


Feeder  Fun 


By  Jim  Seibel 


UTDOOR-MINDED  folk  who 
maintain  and  regularly  stock 
feeders  and  stations  for  creatures  of 
the  wild,  but  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  open  door  to  another 
and  fascinating  world,  miss  real 
pleasure. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  and 
sure  method  of  observing,  studying 
and  photographing  a reasonable  cross 
section  of  wild  life.  I have  been  re- 
paid many  times  over  for  every  hour 
spent  in  a blind  near  our  Woodland 
Snackbar.  Word  seemed  to  get 
around,  and  those  who  came  to 
dinner  were  many  and  varied. 
Among  our  welcome  guests  who  have 
been  repeated  visitors  were  Mr. 
White  Tailed  Buck  and  his  lady 
“Doesephine,”  all  varieties  of  Squir- 
rels, Cottontails,  Snowshoes,  Coon, 
Chippies,  Grouse,  Turkey  and  others. 

Of  course  there  were  those  tena- 
cious trouble  makers,  whom  we  hesi- 
tate to  label  as  friends,  who  insisted 
upon  crashing  the  party.  Among  these 


was  one  destructive  black  bear.  This 
fellow  took  some  discouraging  before 
he  decided  the  place  was  definitely 
out-of-bounds.  One  great  horned  owl 
—liquidated.  A gray  fox,  whose  ideas 
concerning  food  were  quite  chan- 
neled and  definitely  did  not  include 
corn.  Convincing  Reynard  that  he 
was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  field 
was  not  difficult.  A ghostly  bob  cat 
and  one  small,  but  potent,  weasel 
were  observed  near  the  feeder  about 
twilight  one  day.  For  some  reason  or 
other  neither  have  ever  returned— as 
far  as  we  know.  No  doubt  there  were 
other  predators,  but  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  near  and  good  cover,  the 
mortality  rate  is  well  below  par'  for 
the  course. 

One  evening  about  dusk  I noticed 
a Porky  ambling  in.  Putting  this 
down  for  just  plain  noseyness  on  his 
part,  I watched  his  awkward  lumber- 
ing approach  with  some  amusement 
—at  first.  All  this  effort  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  disappointment— there 


COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  wraps  himself  around  a doughnut  at  feeder.  Experiments  with 
different  foods  produced  some  interesting  results.  Animals,  like  humans,  apparently  like 
a good,  tasty  doughnut  liberally  dunked  in  powdered  sugar. 


was  not  a single  crumble  of  salt  near. 
I was  not  to  be  left  in  doubt  for  long 
—the  feeder  itself  was  this  lad’s  aim. 
He  climbed  aboard  and  proceeded  to 
sink  those  big  front  teeth  into  the 
end  discs  of  the  feeder  drum.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  a nice  pat- 
tern around  the  rim  of  the  disc.  A 
heavy  dose  of  red  pepper  mixed  with 
carpenters  glue  painted  on  the  ends 
of  the  feeder  must  have  given  this 
boy  quite  a bronchial  “hotfoot”  and 
brought  this  particular  phase  of  his 
wood  carving  career  to  a sudden  halt. 
He  left  in  a hurry,  nor  was  Mr. 
Quills  back  for  seconds. 

Practically  all  of  the  winter  resi- 
dent birds  will  stop  by  for  a snack. 
A rare  visitor  to  most  any  bird  or 
animal  feeder  is  the  Brown  Creeper. 
Yet  this  little  tree  walker  was  a regu- 
lar guest  if  there  was  a bit  of  suet 
about.  The  tiny  bird  was  observed 
on  the  ground  at  times,  pecking  away 
at  seeds  or  bits  of  husks.  There  will 
be  a grand  variety  of  wild  birds  visit 
the  feeders  during  the  spring  and 
fall  migration  periods. 

A feeder  will,  also  serve  as  a modi- 
fied wild  life  lab,  furnishing  bits  of 
useful  information.  Such  items  as 


various  animals’  reactions  to  certain 
foods,  the  effects  of  some  of  the  com- 
mercial “lures”  or  scents.  The  actions 
and  behavior  patterns  of  the  critters 
themselves  will  furnish  many  interest- 
ing moments.  That  the  little  red 
squirrel  makes  life  miserable  for  the 
gray  we  know,  but  did  you  know  just 
the  opposite  holds  true  should  a 
black  squirrel  come  upon  the  little 
red  menace.  I have  never  seen  a 
single  exception  to  this.  A red  may 
be  feeding,  a black  shows  up  and 
becomes  a sooty  blur  heading  for  the 
red.  Mr.  Red  leaves  in  haste  and  does 
not  return  until  the  black  vacates  the 
premises. 

Another  interesting  observation 
will  come  to  light  as  you  study  the 
animals  and  birds  around  the  feeder, 
and  that  is  the  very  efficient  alarm 
system  of  the  wild  creatures,  and 
upon  which  their  very  existence  de- 
pends. I for  one  am  quite  convinced 
that  a variance  in  the  tonal  pattern 
exists  depending  entirely  upon  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  The  bark  of  a 
squirrel,  for  instance,  has  a different 
sound  when  caused  by  a man  than 
that  brought  on  by  the  appearance 
of  a cat.  I have  tried  this  with  both 
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live  and  mounted  “alarm  subjects.” 
A cleverly  mounted  coon  pushed 
gently  out  of  the  bushes  will  send 
them  off  midst  a burst  of  excited 
barks.  The  appearance  of  a cat  brings 
a new  note  to  the  sound— a sort  of 
rasping  whine  is  added,  and  so  it 
goes. 

Experiments  with  different  foods 
and  scents  produced  some  interesting 
results.  It  would  seem  that  all  the 
world  loves  a good  tasty  doughnut, 
humans  and  animals  alike.  The  pref- 
erence in  the  animal  world  seems  to 
be  an  old-fashioned  sweet  doughnut 
liberally  dunked  in  powdered  sugar. 
At  one  time  I poured  honey  over 
shelled  corn,  placed  a piece  of  meat 
on  the  ground,  added  two  doughnuts 
—one  very  close  to  the  meat  and  an- 
other near  the  honey.  After  a bit  a 
coon  wandered  in.  He  selected,  first, 
the  doughnut  near  the  meat,  then 
stepped  in  the  honey  to  reach  the 
second  doughnut.  After  a short  inter- 
val he  returned  and  made  off  with 
the  meat.  Finally,  and  in  spite  of  the 
flash  bulbs,  he  put  in  his  last  appear- 
ance and  worked  on  the  honey.  Rab- 
bits, Squirrels,  Jumping  Mice,  Coons 


and  most  others,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Red  Squirrel,  pass  up  the  corn 
and  other  food  until  the  doughnut 
supply  is  exhausted. 

Another  time  I placed  quite  a se- 
lection of  food  about  the  place,  then 
added  a generous  sprinkling  of  hard 
candy.  An  opossum,  displaying  com- 
plete disdain  for  the  food,  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  grounds  enthusias- 
tically crunching  on  hard  candy. 

The  commercial  “lures,”  or  scents, 
were  tried  at  times  and  produced  un- 
predictable results.  They  worked  best, 
for  me  at  least,  on  sultry  sticky 
nights,  evenings,  or  early  mornings. 
They  proved  practically  worthless 
during  moderate  to  medium  high 
winds.  At  no  time  did  any  of  them 
bring  in  the  animal  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Rancid  deer  lures 
brought  in  coons  and  squirrels. 
Skunk  odors  seemed  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  deer.  Fox  scent  kept  every- 
thing away  with  the  exception  of 
coons.  In  fact,  the  raccoon  seems  to 
be  quite  an  individualist.  Several 
times  bits  of  sweets,  honey,  corn, 
meat,  and  other  items  of  food  were 
placed  around.  Then  a few  drops  of 


CHIPMUNK  PORTRAIT  was  made  by  animal  itself  as  it  tried  to  lift  doughnut  and  take 
it  to  its  den.  Trip-wire  attached  from  bait  to  camera  activated  flash  and  shutter. 
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one  of  the  commercial  liquid  deer 
scents  were  sprinkled  on  a nearby 
tree  root.  A coon  was  observed  “com- 
ing in.”  He  stepped  over  the  meat, 
walked  through  the  honey,  around 
the  com,  and  set  an  unerring  course 
for  the  tree  root  containing  the 
scent.  He  spent  quite  a period  of 
time  carefully  sniffing  and  fussing 
around  the  exposed  root. 

By  all  means  try  your  hand  at  ani- 
mal photography.  Be  prepared  for 
many  failures  and  many  of  the  “good 
ones”  slipping  away.  I’ve  lost  some 
excellent  shots.  A jumping  mouse, 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  dough- 
nut and  trying  to  make  off  with  same, 
plus  two  deer  attempting  to  eat  one 
doughnut  between  them,  were  lost 
one  night  due  to  improper  setting  of 
an  automatic  tripper,  but  it  is  a fas- 
cinating sport.  Some  sort  of  blind,  or 
hide,  is  a must  for  this  type  of 
photography.  You  should  have  one 
of  a permanent  nature  and  one  port- 
able blind.  For  the  permanent  one,  it 
is  more  practical  to  construct  it  of 
“on  the  spot”  material,  and  make  it 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a small 
folding  camp  stool  and  a good  steady 
tripod.  Build  it  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral days,  or  at  least  three  weekends. 
In  this  way  the  animals  will  not  be 
suddenly  confronted  with  some  large 
and  new  shape  and  become  alarmed. 

Place  the  blind  down  wind  from 
the  feeder.  You  will  find  that  there 
is  one  particular  general  direction 
from  which  the  wind  comes  more 
often.  In  my  section  of  Pennsylvania 
that  area  covers  a broad  swing  from 
SW  through  W to  N.  I rarely  have 
winds  from  NE  through  E to  SW. 
This  made  it  rather  simple  to  locate 
my  permanent  blind.  A smaller  port- 
able blind  is  most  useful  for  those 
contrary  days  that  come  along  now 
and  then  when  the  wind  insists  on 
coming  from  just  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Make  this  blind  of  cloth,  either 
dark  green  muslin  or  burlap,  and 
stiffeners.  The  stiffeners  may  be  either 


wood  or  light  weight  metal  such  as 
one-sixteenth  inch  thick  extruded 
aluminum  angle.  Camouflage  the 
blind  by  throwing  some  weeds  and 
brush  over  it,  or  tie  them  to  it  by 
means  of  tabs  sewed  to  the  material. 

Use  a fast  film  such  as  Tri-X  or 
Super  HY-Pan.  For . night  shooting 
flash  of  some  sort  is  a must.  If  bulbs, 
a number  five  or  its  equivalent,  de- 
pending on  the  type  shutter  your 
camera  is  equipped  with,  will  give 
reasonable  results.  Use  a polished  re- 
flector. A 35mm  camera  with  inter- 
changeable lenses  comes  in  very 
handy.  Use  flash  for  fill-in  during  the 
early  morning  and  evening.  If  you 
prefer  finer  grain  film,  try  the  new 
Plus-X.  Be  sure  to  experiment  with 
this  film  under  various  light  condi- 
tions and  flash  before  putting  it  into 
regular  use.  Plus-X  (new  type)  can 
be  rated  at  about  200  for  general 
shooting  and  will  perform  well.  Use 
shutter  speeds  as  fast  as  film  and 
conditions  will  permit. 

For  “surprise  shooting”  a camera 
trap  can  be  most  entertaining.  This 
consists  of  a rigged  layout  whereby 
the  animal  or  bird  becomes  both 
photographer  and  subject.  There  are 
small  solenoid  switches  on  th£  market 
that  can  be  made  to  fit  most  any 
camera  that  has  a pushbutton  re- 
lease. The  solenoids  operate  on  DC 
current  of  from  6 to  12  volts.  A lamp 
battery  of  6 volts,  or  combine  two 
for  twelve  volts,  does  a top  job.  Ar- 
range it  in  such  a manner  that  the 
animal  takes  its  own  picture  by 
nibbling  at  the  bait,  or  by  stepping 
on  rigged  bark  or  other  footing. 

Photographically  speaking,  my 
most  troublesome  night  subject  has 
been  the  liquid-eyed  little  flying 
squirrel.  His  leaf-like  fluttering  about 
gives  but  a whisker  of  time  to  catch 
him  on  film.  I did  catch  him  attempt- 
ing to  make  off  with  the  reliable 
doughnut,  but  somehow  that  seemed 
like  cheating  this  button-eyed  rascal. 


Rabbit  Research  Pays  Off 


Compiled  by  Robert  G.  Wingard  and  Ward  M.  Sharp 


EVER  shoot  a bunny  with  a button 
in  his  ear?  Wildlife  workers  trap 
rabbits,  mark  them  with  aluminum, 
button-type  ear  tags,  then  release  the 
animals.  Retrapping  and  recovery  of 
these  tags  has  helped  answer  some 
questions  about  Pennsylvania’s  num- 
ber one  game  animal. 

About  a million  and  a half  cotton- 
tail rabbits  are  bagged  annually, 
chiefly  on  the  fields  and  farms  of  the 
State.  This  makes  rabbits,  and  knowl- 
edge about  them,  important  to  hunt- 
ers of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ninety  Acres  of  Farm  Land 
Between  1948  and  1957  rabbit  re- 
search was  carried  out  by  the  Wild- 
life Research  Unit  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  as  part  of  the 
graduate  training  program.*  The 
purpose  of  this  work  was  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  animals  pro- 
duced and  the  effects  of  mortality  on 
the  native  rabbit  population. 


•This  research  was  directed  by  the  late 
Dr.  P.  F.  English,  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Management.  Field  work  was  done  by  the 
following  former  students:  David  A.  Arnold. 
Richard  K.  Neal,  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Richard 
A.  Lane,  and  Eugene  C.  Waldbauer. 


The  studies  were  made  on  a 90 
acre  tract  of  the  University  Farms. 
Regular  agricultural  operations  were 
in  effect  on  the  area,  and  no  special 
practices  were  undertaken  to  improve 
the  area  for  rabbits.  During  the  nine 
year  period  the  crop  rotation  was 
corn,  small  grain,  hay,  and  some  po- 
tatoes. General  land  use  for  the  90 
acres  is  listed  in  tabular  form: 


Cropland  35  acres 

Woodland  30 

Brush  fencerows  5 

Old  fields 15 

Misc.  open 5 


90  acres 

The  Rabbit  Count 

Population  estimates  were  made  by 
live  trapping  and  marking  rabbits. 
Retrapping  and  recovery  of  marked 
animals  enabled  calculations  to  be 
made  on  the  total  estimated  number 
of  rabbits  even  though  only  a part 
of  the  total  was  actually  captured. 
Admittedly,  this  census  method  does 
not  give  a precise  measurement,  but 
with  careful  observation  by  field 
workers  it  does  give  a reasonably 
accurate  trend  of  rabbit  numbers. 

It  was  important  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  early  spring  population 
so  a breeding  census  was  made  in 
March  of  each  year.  Equally  impor- 
tant was  the  number  of  rabbits  pro- 
duced and  available  for  hunting, 
since  the  area  was  open  to  public 
hunting  throughout  the  study  period. 
This  fall  count  was  made  in  October 
each  year  prior  to  small  game  season. 

The  population  estimates  are 
shown  in  graph  form  below  for  both 
spring  and  fall  periods. 

Rabbit  Losses 

Records  were  kept  throughout  the 
period  of  study  on  the  rabbit  losses 


from  all  causes.  Naturally  not  all 
dead  rabbits  were  located,  and  some 
bagged  by  hunters  were  not  reported. 

This  tabulation  of  losses  helps  to 
make  it  possible  to  understand  what 
happens  to  many  of  the  rabbits  that 
are  produced.  Hunting  losses  aver- 
aged about  20  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able fall  population.  Highway  losses 
(a  secondary  road  bounded  the  area) 
accounted  for  the  next  highest  loss, 
while  predators,  farming,  human  dis- 
turbance and  other  causes  were  of 
minor  importance. 


Cause  of  loss  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  Total 


Hunting  50  42  53  55  21  51  70  ..  342 

Highway  kill  ...  4 11  14  4 16  23  ^ 13  18  103 

Predators  9 14  92305  13  41 

Study  6 5 4 1 3 1 1 4 25 

Farming  0 1 0 0 0 0 £ 0 0 1 

Parasites  0 1 0 0 0 0 Z 0 0 1 

Unknown  1 1 0 0 4 3 0 2 11 


Total  70  75  80  62  47  78  85  27  524 


385 


SPRING  AND  FALL  RABBIT  COUNTS  ON  90  ACRES  OF  UNIVERSITY  FARM  UNO 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

PENNSYLVANIA  RABBITS  can  provide  all  the  hunting  any  sportsman  could  wish  for 
if  they  have  proper  food  and  cover  conditions.  Even  with  heavy  harvest  by  hunting  and 
losses  from  many  other  causes,  they  can  bounce  back  surprisingly  well  each  year. 


What  This  Study  Means  To  You 

From  the  population  figures  it  is 
obvious  that  rabbits  have  high  pro- 
duction. Even  with  heavy  harvest  by 
hunting  and  losses  from  many  other 
causes  they  can  bounce  back  surpris- 
ingly well  each  year. 

Just  as  with  other  wildlife,  rabbits 
are  not  always  uniformly  abundant 
so  we  can  expect  ups  and  downs  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  These  fluctua- 
tions in  the  populations  of  small 
game  are  of  concern,  but  they  are  not 
cause  for  panic. 

It  seems  important  to  note  that  no 
predator  control  was  done  on  this 
area,  and  except  for  a few  rabbits 
turned  loose  near  the  area  by  a home 
gardener  one  season  there  was  no  re- 


stocking of  rabbits.  And  no  special 
rabbit  food  or  cover  was  developed, 
just  the  normal  agricultural  use  of 
this  farm  land.  The  area  was  open  to 
public  hunting  and  because  it  was 
known  to  have  marked  rabbits,  it 
attracted  exceptionally  large  numbers 
of  hunters  throughout  most  of  the 
season. 

This  rabbit  research  paid  off  in 
more  knowledge  about  native  cotton- 
tails. It  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Pennsylvania  rabbits  can  do  nicely 
where  food  and  cover  conditions  are 
optimum  in  spite  of  high  mortality 
and  without  the  help  of  western  rab- 
bits or  predator  control  programs. 
Rabbits  are  here  to  stay  and  they  can 
provide  you  with  a lot  of  hunting 
fun  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Pennsylvania's  War  on  Wolves 

By  J.  Herbert  Walker 

Illustrated  by  Nick  Rosato 


WOLVES  howled  down  from  the 
mountains  and  up  from  lowland 
valleys  in  the  earlier  days  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  howls,  especially  at 
night  and  under  an  effulgent  moon, 
brought  shivers  to  occupants  of  lonely 
mountain  cabins  and  homes  in  the 
sparsely-settled  farm  areas. 

Many  present-day  hunters  are  not 
aware  that  wolves  inhabited  nearly 
all  of  the  Keystone  State,  were  ex- 
tremely dangerous  at  times  and 
brought  considerable  loss  to  settlers. 

“The  most  destructive  wild  animals 
of  pioneer  days  were  wolves.  They 
were  dangerous  to  humans  only  when 
traveling  in  packs  of  a half  dozen  or 
more  and  when  desperate  from 
hunger,  but  their  depredations  on 
livestock,  especially  sheep  and  calves, 
caused  great  loss.  Sometimes  a pack 
would  destroy  a whole  flock  of  sheep 
in  one  night.  A wolf  could  carry  a 
lamb  for  miles,  slung  on  its  back,” 
according  to  S.  W.  Fletcher,  in 
“Pennsylvania  Agriculture  and  Coun- 
try Life,”  published  in  1950. 

Even  though  the  wolf  today  might 
be  considered  a grand  game  animal 
by  some  hunters,  it  certainly  was  not 
regarded  as  such  in  other  years.  Resi- 
dents sought  to  exterminate  it  and 
finally  succeeded. 

The  Swedish  court  at  Upland  (now 
Chester)  authorized  a bounty  of  forty 
guilders  for  each  wolf  scalp.  The 
court  also  ordered  that  “52  wolf  pitts 
or  trap  houses”  be  constructed  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  these 
animals  that  were  preying  on  the 
meager  livestock  of  the  Swedish 
settlers  along  the  Delaware  river. 

In  1682  the  provincial  government 
of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a law  that 
if  “any  person  . . . shall  kill  a dog 
wolf  he  shall  have  ten  shillings  and 


if  a bitch  wolf,  fifteen  shillings,  if 
slain  by  a white  man;  if  by  an  In- 
dian, five  shillings  and  the  skin  for 
his  pains.” 

In  1685  it  was  necessary  for  the 
grand  jury  of  Chester  county  to  im- 
pose a special  tax  for  the  payment 
of  bounties!  That  tax  was  one  pence 
per  pound  on  personal  property  and 
real  estate  values  and  a poll  tax  of 
three  pence.  “Per  pound,”  of  course, 
meant  the  British  monetary  pound. 

However,  bounties  did  not  bring 
the  results  expected.  Wolves,  al- 
though certainly  reduced  in  numbers, 
were  still  running  rampant  and  caus- 
ing great  losses  to  the  settlers.  In 
1705,  therefore,  a law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional wolf  killers. 

Anyone  agreeing  to  devote  three 
days  a week  to  hunting  and  killing 
wolves,  and  who  registered  with  the 
county  court,  was  to  be  paid  a bounty 
of  25  shillings  a head.  The  previous 
year  the  bounty  had  been  “seven 
shillings  six  pence  for  every  wolf 
puppy  and  fifteen  shillings  for  every 
dog  or  bitch  wolf,  to  be  paid  from 
county  funds.” 

Bounties  on  wolf  pups,  it  was  felt, 
would  induce  many  men  to  seek  out 
wolf  dens  where  the  young  animals 
were  born  and  easily  kill  off  the 
young.  In  spite  of  these  bounties, 
wolves  continued  to  harass  the  small, 
but  growing,  sheep  industry  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  and  make  this 
form  of  husbandry  extremely  costly 
and  hazardous. 

Succeeding  governments  continued 
to  pay  bounties  on  the  animals. 

“An  act  to  encourage  more  Effec- 
tively the  destruction  of  Wolves  and 
Panthers  in  the  counties  of  Luzerne, 
Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Pike,  Jefferson, 
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McKean,  Tioga,  Potter,  Bradford  and 
Monroe  counties”  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1840.  The  act  placed  a bounty  on  a 
full-grown  wolf  at  $25.00  and  on  a 
wolf  pup  at  $12.50. 

This  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
slaughter  of  wolves  by  both  hunters 
and  trappers.  Certainly  the  bounties 
were  liberal  for  those  days,  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  officials  were  aware 
of  the  continuing  depredations  of 
these  beasts  and  were  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  them. 

The  last  bounties  paid  on  wolves 
by  certain  counties  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania were:  Warren,  1886;  Mc- 
Kean, 1868;  Elk,  1877;  Clearfield, 
1884  Forest,  1884;  Tioga,  1886; 
Potter,  1890. 

One  result  of  the  bounty  law  of 
1840  came  in  the  organization  of 
community  wolf  drives.  In  such 
drives  a large  area— perhaps  an  en- 
tire township— was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  drive.  This  area  was 
surrounded  by  the  hunters  moving 
within  sight  of  each  other  and  who, 
at  a given  signal,  advanced  toward 
the  center  yelling  and  shouting  and 
shooting.  Few  wolves  escaped— and 
many  other  animals  were  also  slain. 

Records  seem  to  indicate  that 
wolves  began  their  long  trek  toward 
extermination  about  the  1870’s,  al- 
though small  packs  continued  in  the 
deeper  forest  districts,  especially  in 
northern  Pennsylvania,  still  doing 
some  damage  to  livestock.  During 
some  of  the  more  severe  winters  they 
became  quite  bold  and  on  occasion 
invaded  pens,  making  away  with  pigs 
and  sheep  even  within  sight  of  farm 
homes. 

Research  shows  that  the  last  wolves 
in  Pennsylvania  were  killed  by  Seth 
Iredell  Nelson,  in  Clearfield  county 
—one  in  February  and  one  in  March, 
1892.  Capt.  A.  A.  Clay,  a long  resi- 
dent of  Ridgway,  stated  the  last  wolf 
was  killed  in  Elk  county  in  1891. 

So  numerous  were  wolves  in  early 
Wyoming  Valley  that  farmers  would 


drive  all  sheep  and  young  cattle  into 
enclosures  at  night  and  around  these 
enclosures  they  built  large  fires  to 
keep  the  wolves  away.  It  required 
stout-hearted  men  to  battle  the 
wolves  and  courageous  women  to 
keep  their  fears  of  the  animals  away 
from  growing  children,  especially  at 
night  when  the  wolves  howled  so 
fiercely. 

Henry  B.  Plum,  in  his  “History  of 
Hanover  Township  and  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley,”  wrote:  “Many  men 
have  been  overtaken  by  night  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  sometimes 
only  a short  distance,  and  have  been 
forced  to  climb  into  trees  to  get  out 
of  reach  of  the  wolves  and  sit  there 
all  night.  As  the  morning  sun  began 
to  give  a little  light  the  wolves  would 
sneak  off  one  by  one  until  all  were 
gone  and  the  shivering  traveler  could 
come  down  and  go  home.” 

Stories  in  musty  newspaper  vol- 
umes, in  books  and  a few  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  the  subject,  in- 
dicate that  the  greatest,  most  con- 
sistent slaughter  of  the  wolves  in 
Pennsylvania  came  during  the  1870’s. 
In  my  reference  files  are  the  names 
of  many  wolf  killers,  names  jotted 
down  during  research  over  a period 
of  many  years. 

Among  the  professional  hunters 
was  Bill  Long,  born  in  present-day 
Reading  in  1790  and  who  died  in 
1881.  Long  spent  most  of  his  hunting 
years  in  what  is  now  Clearfield  county 
and,  according  to  reports,  killed  ap- 
proximately 2,000  wolves.  In  1835  he 
located  five  wolf  dens.  Annually  he 
visited  these  dens  for  many  years  tak-l 
ing  from  them  hundreds  of  wolf 
pups.  George  Smith,  a Jefferson 
county  wolf  hunter,  is  reported  to 
have  slain  about  500  of  the  animals. 

What  did  the  Pennsylvania  wolf 
look  like?  What  was  the  average  size 
and  weight  of  the  animal?  These 
questions  are  difficult  to  answer  for 
a certainty  today. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  natural- 
ist and  folklorist  who  died  last  year, 
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claims  in  his  writings  there  were 
three  kinds  of  wolves  in  Pennsylvania 
—gray,  black  and  brown.  Other 
writers,  however,  say  the  so-called 
black  and  brown  wolves  were  color 
phases  of  the  gray  wolf,  just  as  there 
have  been  “cinnamon”  and  brown 
bears  killed  in  Pennsylvania  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  color  phases 
of  the  black  bear. 

There  may  have  been  differences 
in  size  and  color  among  wolves  due 
to  some  biological  quirk  or  natural 
conditions  in  various  sections  of  the 
state,  yet  most  hunters  in  the  early 
days  are  recorded  as  saying  that  the 
wolves  bred  remarkably  true  to  color. 

Blackman’s  “History  of  Susque- 
hanna County,”  says  that  the  wolves 
were  “coarse,  gray-haired,  ugly-look- 
ing  things.” 

The  largest  variety,  the  gray  wolf, 
according  to  Shoemaker,  had  its 
habitat  in  the  northern  and  southern 
tier  of  counties;  the  “brown”  wolf 
was  prevalent  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  ranged  up  through  the  West 
Branch  Valley  as  far  as  Clearfield 
county;  the  “black”  wolf,  strangely 
enough,  was  reported  by  hunters  as 


frequenting  only  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains area  of  Centre  and  Mifflin  coun- 
ties. Some  records  show,  wrote  Shoe- 
maker, that  only  a few  of  the  so- 
called  black  wolves  were  jet  black, 
the  colors  of  most  ranging  from  a 
dark  brown  to  a “dirty”  black.  The 
gray  wolf,  however,  held  its  color  ex- 
tremely well. 

C.  W.  Dickinson,  long  a resident 
of  Smethport,  one  of  the  state’s  great- 
est wolf  hunters,  left  many  records 
and  in  all  of  them  he  wrote  only  of 
the  “gray  wolf.” 

What  about  the  size  of  the  wolf? 
Here  is  what  .Dickinson  wrote:  “f 
have  taken  from  my  records  the  fol- 
lowing measurements  of  a gray  wolf 
killed  in  1869— from  tip  of  nose  to 
end  of  tail,  57  Vz  inches;  from  heel 
of  forefoot  to  top  of  shoulders,  2614 
inches;  tusks,  1 !4  inches.”  Search 
through  other  records  indicates  that 
the  above  measurements  were  about 
average. 

What  about  the  howl  of  the  wolf? 
Most  writers  say  the  howl  made  one’s 
blood  run  cold.  Josiah  Lord,  of  Sus- 
quehanna county,  described  the 
antics  of  a pack  of  wolves  that  de- 
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scended  on  a dead  cow  near  his  home, 
as  recorded  in  Blackman’s  History, 
as  follows: 

“About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  were  waked  by  a sudden  howling 
of  wolves  and  they  yelled  without 
intermission  until  daylight.  As  they 
continued,  the  fine  yelp  of  pups  in- 
creased the  roar  which  seemed  to 
shake  the  earth  like  thunder!” 

Another  Susquehanna  county  man 
had  this  to  say:  “I  wish  I could  de- 
scribe this  howl  but  the  best  compari- 
son I can  give  would  be  to  take  a 
dozen  railroad  whistles,  braid  them 
together,  and  then  let  one  strand 
after  another  drop  off,  the  last  peal 
so  frighteningly  piercing  as  to  go 
through  your  heart  and  you  would 
feel  your  hair  stand  up  on  end.” 

Dr.  J.  W.  McKnight,  in  his 
“Pioneer  History  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,”  who  often  heard 
wolves  howl,  wrote:  “I  have  listened 
in  my  bed  to  the  dismal  howl  of  the 
Pennsylvania  wolf  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  never  heard  a 
wolf’s  musical  soiree  I will  state  here 
that  one  wolf  leads  off  in  a long 
tenor  and  the  whole  pack  joins  in 
the  chorus.  Their  howling  presented 
a dismal  and  terrific  noise  on  a clear, 
cold  night,  that  echoed  from  one  hill 
to  another.” 

In  1910,  the  writer  visited  with 
Jesse  Logan,  descendant  of  Chief 
Cornplanter,  of  the  Senecas,  on  the 
Cornplater  Grant  in  Warren  county. 
Logan,  who  then  was  nearing  100 
years  of  age— he  died  in  1916— told 
me  many  things  about  his  years  of 
hunting  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills. 

Logan  described  for  me  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  and  from  all  I have  read 
on  the  subject,  it  appears  his  descrip- 
tion is  best  of  all.  The  animals,  he 
said,  usually  stood  on  a knoll,  would 
drop  their  heads  toward  the  ground 
and  the  howl  began  as  the  head  was 
slowly  lifted,  the  tone  ascending  the 
scale  until  the  nose  of  the  animal 
pointed  to  the  sky  when  the  then 
high-pitched  howl  ended  in  several 


short,  sharp  yelps.  Then  the  howl 
began  all  over  again  until  the  animal 
appeared  satisfied.  I shall  never  forget 
Logan’s  imitation  of  a wolf  howl. 

Dickinson  says:  “The  peculiar  traits 
of  the  wolf  family  are  too  numerous 
to  state  here  . . . the  wolf  is  one  of 
the  most  cunning  and  shrewd  ani- 
mals . . . they  are  difficult  to  catch 
in  a trap  ...  if  a wolf  is  caught  in 
a trap  by  bait  and  should  happen  to 
make  his  escape  don’t  try  to  catch 
that  wolf  again  . . . their  chief  food 
consists  of  deer  meat,  mutton,  wood- 
chucks, ’coons  and  rabbits  . . . they 
are  quite  bold  in  the  nighttime  but 
unmerciful  cowards  in  the  daylight 
• • . as  far  as  the  human  family  is 
concerned  they  are  cowards  ...  a 
lone  wolf  will  kill  any  deer  or  drive 
away  any  bear  and  two  wolves  will 
put  a bear  to  flight  in  a hurry  ...  at 
nighttime  they  will  come  within  ten 
or  twelve  yards  of  a campfire  and 
howl  for  hours. 

“A  full-grown  Pennsylvania  wolf  is 
about  as  tall  as  a greyhound  dog,  has 
a long  nose,  quite  slim;  he  has  large 
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tusks,  a fine  set  of  teeth,  a mouth 
well-split  back;  he  has  a treacherous, 
roving  eye,  very  keen;  he  is  heavily 
built  through  the  butt  of  the  loins; 
ears  about  four  inches  long,  inclined 
to  be  thick  and  they  stand  up  on 
his  head.  He  is  quite  deep  through 
the  chest  and  well  cut  up  in  the 
flanks.  He  is  thin  through  the  chest, 
body  and  hams.  ...  his  hair  is  long 
but  not  coarse.  ...  it  gives  him  a 
shaggy  appearance.  ...  his  tail  is 
long  and  shaggy. 

“Their  main  hold  on  a sheep  or  a 
deer  (except  a deer  with  antlers)  is 
the  throat,  which  they  will  hang 
onto,  giving  the  animal  a few  violent 
shakes,  which  will  make  their  necks 
creak  until  the  animal  stops  strug- 
gling, then  he  will  let  go.  . . . The 
wolf  is  very  strong,  quick  and  active. 
If  a lone  wolf  comes  upon  a buck 
deer  with  antlers,  the  wolf  will 
dodge  around  the  buck  until  he 
gets  a snap  at  the  buck’s  gambrel 
joint  and  he  will  have  one  leg  of 
that  buck  useless  and  a snap  or  two 
at  the  other  gambrel  joint  and  that 
buck’s  legs  are  done  for.  Now  he  is 
an  easy  prey  for  the  wolf.  Just  one 
more  hold  and  that  buck  is  a dead 
deer.” 

The  weight  of  a wolf?  According  to 
old  diaries  and  records  the  average 
weight  was  about  75  pounds,  al- 
though a number  that  weighed  as 
much  as  100  pounds  were  killed. 

One  could  add  much  more  infor- 
mation about  the  wolf,  gleaned  from 
many  sources,  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
interesting,  courageous  and  at  times 


dangerous  animal  that  brought  terror 
to  many  Pennsylvania  mountain  dis- 
tricts. But  the  wolf  went  the  way  of 
other  native  animals— down  the  long, 
long  trail  to  extermination  along 
with  the  buffalo,  the  panther,  the 
moose  and  the  native  elk. 

Like  other  animals  now  gone  from 
the  Pennsylvania  scene  the  wolf  has 
left  his  name.  There  is  a Wolfdale  in 
Washington  county  and  it  derives 
most  likely  from  the  wolves  that  in- 
habited that  area.  There  are  numer- 
ous Wolf  Rocks,  Wolf  Dens,  Wolf 
Runs  to  remind  us  of  the  days  when 
such  animals  were  prevalent.  But 
bounties,  wolf  traps,  guns,  “circle” 
drives,  and  even  poison,  reduced  the 
wolves  to  extinction. 

Reading  tales  of  old-time  wolf 
hunters  and  the  few  accounts  left  us 
by  historians,  gives  one  born  in  later 
years  a feeling  that,  perhaps,  he 
missed  a great  era  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hills,  an  era  when  wolves  were 
plentiful  and  the  pursuit  and  killing 
of  them,  necessary  as  it  was  held  to 
be,  must  have  at  the  same  time 
added  zest  to  the  lives  of  hunters 
and  mountain  farmers  even  as  the 
howls  of  the  wolves  brought  shivers 
and  chills  to  mountain  housewives 
and  frightened  children  in  darkened 
corners  of  lonely  cabins. 

What  would  present-day  hunters, 
sitting  in  the  evenings  before  blazing 
log  fires  in  their  cabins  in  the  hills, 
give  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
pack  of  wolves  howling  their  chal- 
lenge to  the  night  from  some  nearby 
mountain  peak? 


OPERATION  RABBIT  CAPTURE 

Oblong  wooden  boxes  appearing  on  private  and  public  properties  at  this 
time  indicate  the  Game  Commission  is  engaged  in  its  annual  wintertime 
program  of  live  trapping  rabbits.  In  a one-month  drive,  early  each  year,  many 
thousands  of  cottontails  are  removed  from  cemeteries,  tree  nurseries,  parks 
and  gardens  where  the  animals  are  unwelcome.  The  captured  bunnies  are 
soon  released  in  open  hunting  territory  where  it  is  hoped  they  will  increase 
the  shooters’  sport. 

Game  Protectors  and  agents  appointed  by  the  Commission  are  the  only 
persons  who  may  lawfully  trap  the  rabbits.  It  is  unlawful  for  other  persons 
to  tamper  with  the  green  box  traps  or  animals  in  them. 


SMALL  GAME  COVER  is  provided  by  this  Hanover  water  company  employee  as  he  piles 
brush  left  from  a thinning  operation  on  the  watershed  area. 


Christmas  Trees  for  Wildlife 

By  Robert  G.  Miller 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
that  Christmas  tree,  if  not  already 
discarded,  looks  a bit  wilted  as  it 
stands  in  the  corner  of  the  living 
room. 

The  dusty  ornamental  balls  and 
tinsel  still  retain  some  of  their 
sparkle  but  the  branches  are  droop- 
ing, splotches  of  brown  appear  here 
and  there,  and  the  floor  is  littered 
with  dried  needles  which  fall  by  the 
mere  flick  of  a finger. 

It  may  look  a bit  useless  by  now, 
good  only  for  the  trash  pile,  but 
there  is  still  quite  a bit  of  usefulness 
left  in  that  old  tree  from  a sports- 
man’s point  of  view. 

Unknown  to  many,  that  dried  up 
tree  can  form  excellent  cover  for 
small  game  and  the  Columbia  Fish 


and  Game  Assn,  is  putting  several 
discarded  trees,  provided  by  members, 
to  this  use  in  an  experimental  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Although  a few  scattered  cases  have 
been  reported,  the  value  of  using 
discarded  trees  for  this  particular 
purpose  apparently  isn’t  widely  recog- 
nized in  this  part  of  the  country. 

However,  instead  of  being  burned, 
the  trees  are  being  put  to  good  use 
—conservation  wise— in  other  parts  of 
the  country  with  results  ranging  from 
good,  where  such  projects  have  just 
been  started,  to  excellent  in  areas 
where  this  has  been  done  for  several 
years. 

Because  of  today’s  farming  prac- 
tices, and  of  the  loss  of  valuable  land 
to  housing,  industry  and  public  utili- 
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ties,  some  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  provide  the  necessary  cover 
for  small  game  before  it  is  too  late. 
This  is  where  the  discarded  Christ- 
mas trees  come  in. 

Similar  projects  are  being  carried 
out  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  the 
possibility  of  doing  likewise  in  Lan- 
caster County,  at  least  on  a small 
scale  at  first,  gained  a foothold  when 
the  idea  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Columbia  sportsmen. 

In  fact  J.  Earle  Pfoutz,  Jr.,  of  near 
Lancaster,  a director  in  the  Red  Rose 
Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  has  been  doing  this  on  his 
farm.  He  reports  that  even  after  the 
needles  fall  off,  honeysuckle  vines 
growing  over  the  branches  form  ex- 
cellent cover  for  rabbits  and  pheas- 
ants. 

During  the  past  Christmas  season, 
approximately  three  million  trees 
were  harvested  for  sale  and,  on  over 
2,000  tree  plantations  in  the  Key- 
stone state,  more  than  60  million 
trees  of  all  sizes  and  species  are  now 
growing. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pens to  these  trees.  A week  or  two 
after  Christmas  they  start  drying  out, 


the  gay  decorations  are  removed,  and 
then  they  are  hauled  to  the  backyard 
to  be  burned.  In  some  communities 
thousands  are  burned  at  “Twelfth 
Night”  ceremonies. 

Certainly  this  is  all  worthwhile 
from  a safe  safety  standpoint— who 
wants  a burning  Christmas  tree  in 
their  living  room— but  why  destroy 
something  which  still  has  an  element 
of  use  in  it? 

A spot  check  with  various  state 
agencies’ reveals  that  in  at  least  three 
states  organizations  are  making  use 
of  discarded  trees  in  connection  with 
their  conservation  programs.  These 
include  Ohio,  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado. 

Incidentally  a similar  project  is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  Hanover,  Pa., 
watershed  area  which  abounds  in 
rabbits,  pheasants,  deer  and  even  a 
few  wild  turkey.  Water  company  em- 
ployes, while  cutting  pulpwood,  place 
the  branches  on  orderly  piles,  one 
row  after  another,  where  they  serve 
as  excellent  feeding  areas  and  for 
cover. 

Located  in  south  central  Ohio  is 
Fayette  County,  the  stamping  grounds 
of  Dave  Krupla,  game  protector  for 
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the  Division  of  Wildlife,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Fayette  County 
is  similar  to  Lancaster  County  in  that 
it  is  heavily  farmed  and  lacks  natural 
small  game  cover.  Washington  Court- 
house is  the  county  seat. 

Three  years  ago  Dave,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Hi-Y  boys  from 
Washington  Courthouse,  started  the 
distribution  of  discarded  trees.  Until 
then  the  only  cover  that  could  be 
found  was  along  the  banks  of  small 
streams  and  in  small  woodlots. 

Today,  in  that  section  of  the  state, 
adequate  cover  has  been  built  up  on 
a small  scale  and  Fayette  County  is 
classed  as  one  of  the  finest  pheasant 
counties  in  Ohio  with  the  cottontail 
running  close  behind. 

In  this  particular  case  the  trees 
are  being  used  three  ways,  as  brush 
piles,  not  too  large;  laid  end  to  end 
along  fence  rows  and  in  ditches,  and 
as  protective  cover  around  feeding 
stations. 

Krupla,  whose  only  regret  is  that 
the  program  is  still  on  a compara- 
tively small  scale,  has  found  that  all 
three  ways  of  making  use  of  the  trees 
have  been  successful  and  game  can 
be  found  in  these  areas  at  almost  any 
time. 

From  the  Los  Alamos  Chapter, 
IWLA,  in  New  Mexico,  comes  word 
from  David  S.  Schaffer,  that  the  trees 
are  being  used  on  Federal  land.  A 
government  city  of  13,000  residents, 
Los  Alamos  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  there  is  no  private 
land  in  the  city  nor  within  15  miles 
of  the  project. 

Assisted  by  Cub  Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts,  IWLA  members  use  the  trees 
for  soil  erosion  control  and  cover  in 
forest  land  and  in  the  Banclelier  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  chapter  and  the  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  chapter  use  discarded 
trees  for  quail  and  other  small  bird 
cover. 

This  is  how  the  project  is  carried 
out  in  Los  Alamos: 

1st.  Through  the  use  of  the 


radio,  newspapers,  television,  window 
posters  and  tags  placed  on  trees  in 
sales  lots,  project  officials  ask  that 
discarded  trees  be  placed  in  the  front 
yard  as  soon  as  they  are  discarded. 

2nd.  Cub  Scouts  drag  the  trees  to 
a central  location,  usually  the  home 
of  a den  mother. 

3rd.  The  first  Saturday  after  New 
Year’s  Day,  league  members  and  the 
older  scouts  collect  the  unsold  trees 
and  those  brought  in  by  the  Cub 
Scouts.  Each  truck  is  assigned  an  area 
of  town,  and  check  points  are  set  up 
to  coordinate  the  program. 

4th.  Trees  are  taken  to  gullies, 
placed  butt  downstream  and  packed 
down.  It  is  estimated  that  this  effort 
alone,  15,000  trees  used  in  five  years, 
has  held  back  close  to  1,000  tons  of 
top  soil. 

5th.  The  Las  Vegas  Chapter  builds 
piles  of  50  to  100  trees,  tied  down 
with  guy  wires  to  prevent  wind  dam- 
age. This  makes  an  excellent  nesting 
place  for  quail,  shelters  cottontails, 
and  gives  both  shelter  from  winter 
wind  and  snow.  These  piles,  with  a 
little  maintenance,  last  and  last  for 
years. 

6th.  Trees  tied  together  with  rocks 
and  other  weights  are  placed  on 
frozen  lakes  and  will  sink  with  the 
spring  thaw  to  provide  spawning 
places  for  fish  and  shelter  for  fry. 
(I  know  of  one  Lancaster  Countian 
who  drags  an  old  evergreen  tree  to 
his  favorite  fishing  area  every  spring, 
dumps  it  in  and  has  fine  fishing  the 
rest  of  the  summer.) 

Schaffer  informs  us  that  trees  are 
never  wasted  in  Los  Alamos.  The 
program  has  gained  the  complete  co- 
operation of  all  residents,  and  has 
become  the  accepted  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  old  trees. 

If  carried  out  on  an  organized 
basis,  a project  of  this  kind  can  be  a 
success.  However  it  will  take  years 
of  work  and  cooperation  but  no 
more  work  than  that  involved  in  col- 
lecting the  trees  and  wastefully  burn- 
ing them. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 


How  Con  Birds  Stand  The  Winter? 

By  Dr.  Leon  A.  Hausman 


IT  was  a bitter  cold  day  in  mid- 
winter. Thf  Writer  stood  in  a little 
scattering  grove  of  white  pines  on  a 
high  hillside,  looking  in  astonish- 
ment at  a small  thermometer  which 
he  had  hung  up  on  a twig  about  five 
minutes  before.  Its  mercury  stood  at 
thirty  below  zero,  and  there  was  a 
slight  current  of  air  stirring,  which 
forced  itself  under  his  ear-flaps,  into 
his  wool-lined  gloves,  around  his 
muffler,  and,  as  it  seemed,  through 
his  thick  lumber-jacket,  padded  coat, 
sweater,  long-legged  heavy  underwear 
—in  a word,  he  was  miserably  cold— 
yet  intensely  interested!  For,  not  far 
above  his  head  were  two  Chickadees, 
flitting  about,  calling  “dee-dee-dee” 
and  halting  momentarily  now  and 
then  to  pick  some  tiny  speck  of  food 
out  of  a crevice  in  the  bark,  or  from 
the  base  of  a tuft  of  pine  needles. 
Their  actions  and  their  cheery  calls 


seemed  no  different,  on  this  stingingly 
cold  morning,  from  those  on  a roast- 
ingly  hot  day  in  mid-July.  And  yet 
these  insignificant  little  lumps  of  flesh 
(not  bigger  than  your  thumb)  were 
keeping  up  a temperature  of  well  over 
one  hundred  degrees!  Later  that  same 
year  a Chickadee  killed  itself  in- 
stantly by  dashing  at  full  speed  into 
the  clear  glass  pane  of  a porch.  The 
writer  snatched  up  a clinical  ther- 
mometer from  his  table,  rushed  out, 
and  thrust  its  slender  bulb  deep  down 
into  the  bird’s  esophagus.  In  about 
fifteen  seconds  the  hair-like  mercury 
column  had  risen  very  slightly  above 
the  one-hundred-seven  degree  mark. 
On  a pillar  of  the  porch,  an  attached 
thermometer  registered  twenty-nine 
degrees.  Several  weeks  later  a Blue 
Jay,  meeting  his  death  in  the  same 
way,  gave  a temperature  reading  of 
one-hundred-five  degrees.  Both  of 
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these  birds  had  been  dead  only  about 
a minute  and  a half  at  the  most, 
before  the  temperature  readings  were 
taken. 

Think  of  the  birds,  large  and  small, 
in  the  great  spruce  forests  of  the 
northern  parts  of  our  country,  or 
high  up  on  the  Appalachian  range, 
maintaining,  in  below-zero  winters, 
temperatures  that  would  burn  us 
humans  up  with  a raging  fever  in  a 
very  short  time.  And,  even  if  we 
know  some  of  the  physiological  an- 
swers, we  still  ask  in  amazement: 
How  can  they  do  it?  We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  our  “ordinary”  birds; 
game  birds,  crows,  jays,  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches,  chickadees,  and  others, 
some  of  which  we  know,  “stick  it 
out”  in  winter. 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  to 
think  of  the  way  that  some  forms  of 
life,  other  than  birds,  “stick  it  out” 
in  winter.  Take  those  pretty  and 
familiar  greenish  and  grayish  rosettes 
of  lichens  on  tree-trunks,  rocks,  and 
the  like.  The  cells  which  compose 
their  bodies  are  just  as  alive  as  a 
bird’s  cells  are.  And  yet  these  lichens 
can  be  reduced  to  a temperature  of 
thirty  or  forty  (or  who  knows  how 
many  more)  degrees  below  zero,  and 
stay  there  for  a long  time,  and  then 


grow  and  flourish  again  when  the 
warmer  days  come. 

The  birds,  of  course,  cannot  do 
that.  They  have  a body-temperature, 
and  a high  one,  to  maintain.  How 
does  a bird  produce,  and  conserve,  its 
heat? 

First— a bird’s  body  is  covered  with 
an  ideal  insulating  combination;  that 
is,  a thick  layer  of  fluffy  feathers  (or 
bases  of  feathers),  overlain  by  an 
almost  air-tight  thin  layer  of  vane- 
feathers.  This  is  a very  effective  re- 
tainer of  body-heat,  as  you  can  prove 
by  dressing  in  fluffy  wool  clothing 
and  then  putting  on,  and  buttoning 
up  tightly,  a thin  rubber  or  plastic 
raincoat. 

Second— a bird’s  skin  possesses  no 
sweat  glands.  No  heat  is  lost  by  evap- 
oration, therefore.  These  two  consid- 
erations (no  heat-loss  by  evaporation 
and  insulation  by  feather-fluffiness) 
are  very  important  indeed.  Birds  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their 
f e a t h e r-layer  by  fluffing  up  their 
feathers,  as  you  can  see  them  doing 
repeatedly  on  any  cold  day.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  non-moving,  or  “dead” 
layer  of  air  entrapped  in  the  feather- 
fluffs  which  is  the  real  insulating  ele- 
ment. The  more  of  this,  the  better  is 
the  insulation,  and  this  the  birds 
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“know”  very  well.  (This  “knowing” 
business  of  birds  is  another  story  and 
a fascinating  and  astonishing  one. 
Perhaps  I can  tell  it  to  you  some 
day).  _ 

Third— a bird’s  body-cells  burn  up 
food  material  much  more  quickly 
than  ours  do;  and  you  realize  that 
this  means  a higher  temperature- 
just  as  when  you  blow  up  the  dull 
red  embers  in  your  fireplace  into  a 
fierce  yellow-white  heat  with  a pair 
of  bellows.  To  burn  stuff  up  quickly, 
a bird  circulates  about  its  body  a 
stream  of  blood  carrying  red  cor- 
puscles (erythrocytes)  relatively  larger 
than  ours,  and  relatively  more  nu- 
merous. It  is  these  erythrocytes  which 
carry  the  oxygen  for  burning  (physi- 
ologists call  it  oxidation).  Figure  One 
shows  some  of  these  erythrocytes 
taken  from  an  English  Sparrow  and 
drawn  by  the  writer  from  his  micro- 
scope. Figure  Two  shows  some  of  the 
writer’s  corpuscles  from  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger. 

Fourth— a bird’s  blood  circulates 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  whisking 


about  its  body;  into  the  muscles;  out 
into  the  wings  and  toes;  urged  on  by 
the  extremely  rapid  beating  of  its  lit- 
tle heart.  No,  not  “little”  heart,  but 
big  heart,  for  in  proportion  to  its 
body  a bird’s  heart  is  far  larger  than 
ours.  Its  beat  is  more  rapid,  as  we 
have  just  said;  and  while  the  rate 
varies  a good  deal,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  when  a bird  is  active,  its  heart  is 
beating  more  than  five  hundred  times 
a minute— and  I have  made  the  aver- 
age very  low!  Our  hearts  beat,  as  you 
know,  from  seventy  to  eighty  times  a 
minute,  often  only  sixty  to  sixty-five. 
Catch  a quail;  hold  it  tightly  in  your 
hands,  and  feel  its  body  “tremble,” 
as  the  saying  is.  The  trembling  is  the 
rapid  rippling  vibrations  of  its  heart. 
(Incidentally  the  best  place  to  “take 
a bird’s  pulse”  is  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  that  is,  just  above  the  clavicle 
(wish-bone). 

Fifth— What  about  rate  of  breath- 
ing? We  suck  air  into  our  lungs,  and 
expel  it  about  sixteen  or  twenty  times 
a minute  (except  when  in  violent  mo- 
tion). But  a bird— well  here  are  some 
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respiration  rates:  Robin,  80  times, 
pheasant,  grouse,  quail,  etc.,  about 
the  same,  sometimes  lower;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  105  to  115;  Yellow 
Warbler,  Redstart,  etc.,  125;  House 
Wren,  as  high  as  165  breaths  a 
minute! 

Sixth— The  visceral  cavity  (body- 
cavity)  of  a bird  is  filled  with  thin- 
walled  air-sacs,— really  filled— as  you 
may  see  from  Figure  Three.  These 
sacs  push  out  little  slender  air- 
tubules,  which  enter  the  larger  bones, 
and  follow  main  blood-vessels,  and 
even  penetrate  into  thick  muscles, 
between  the  cells.  With  respect  to  the 
air-sacs,  these  do  not  take  oxygen  out 
of  the  air;  they  store  “fresh”  air, 
being  kept  full  by  the  breathing  ac- 
tions. So  that  when  a bird  breathes 
in,  its  lungs  are  filled  with  fresh  air 
from  without;  and  when  it  breathes 
out,  its  lungs  are  filled  with  this 
stored  air  from  the  sacs  within.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  a bird  gets  fresh  air 
“going  and  coming.”  Its  lungs  are 
never  empty  of  fresh  air.  Ours  are 
empty,  roughly  fifty  percent  of  the 
time. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of  a 
bird’s  respiration.  There  are  more 
items!  Our  seventh,  and  last,  point  is 
point  is  that  the  finest  of  the  air- 
tubules,  tubules  so  fine  that  they 


could  be  called  threads,  carry  air  di- 
rectly to  muscle  cells  so  that  these 
cells  don’t  have  to  wait  for  oxygen- 
delivery  by  way  of  the  blood-stream, 
and  its  erythrocytes.  They  get  their 
oxygen  by  “special-delivery.”  (This  is 
minute  and  very  high-power  micro- 
scopy, and  there  are  many  questions 
involved  in  all  this.  The  writer  is 
working  on  it,  and  may  have  some- 
thing to  report  later.) 

In  all  this  great  storage  of  air  in 
air-sacs,  tubules,  capillaries  (air- 
threads  is  a good  name  for  these)  lies 
the  power  of  helping  the  body  to 
keep  an  even  temperature.  Non- 
moving masses  of  air,  or  at  least  very 
gradually  moving  masses,  are  most 
effective  in  this  way. 

But  think  of  birds;  game  birds, 
birds  of  prey,  song  birds,  flying  about, 
or  feeding,  or  passing  frigid  days  of 
winter;  in  other  words  existing  under 
the  rigorous  days  and  months  of  max- 
imum and  minimum  temperatures, 
carrying  about  these  delicate  struc- 
tures and  mechanisms  we  have  been 
thinking  about!  Well,  it  is  just 
inscrutable,  that’s  all.  That  is  the 
word  a well-known  physical  engineer 
used  when  he  said:  A bird  is  th< 
most  efficient  and  inscrutable  thermo- 
dynamic engine  I know  of! 


WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  TRANSACTIONS  AVAILABLE 

The  “Transactions  of  the  24th  North  American  Wildlife  Conference”— 
the  official  record  of  the  presentations  and  floor  discussions  of  the  large  in- 
ternational meeting  that  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  March— now  are  avail- 
able, according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  sponsor  of  the  annual 
conference. 

The  Transactions  contains  more  than  50  presentations  by  the  continent’s 
foremost  natural  resources  administrators  and  technicians,  floor  discussions, 
and  the  names  of  Conference  registrants.  Copies  are  available  at  the  actual 
cost  of  printing,  $4  apiece,  from  the  Institute,  709  Wire  Building,  Washing- 
ton 5,  D.  C. 
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Weather  Or  Not 

ALLEGHENY  COUNT  Y-We 
hear  many  complaints  from  hunters 
regarding  all  sorts  of  grievances, 
some  real,  some  fancied  but  one  of 
the  best  I ever  heard  was  the  com- 
plainant who  said  the  first  day  of  the 
season:  “I  don’t  know  why  the  Game 
Commission  can’t  open  the  season  on 
a nice  day.”— District  Game  Protector 
Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Gibsonia. 

Venison  a la  Rattler 

BERKS  COUNTY-Brian  Hart- 
man of  Shartlesville,  Pa.,  a teacher  in 
the  Penn-Bernville  High  School, 
“brought  home  the  bacon,”  on  a re- 
cent archery  hunt. 

While  trying  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  brush,  he  found  himself  sharing 
the  spot  with  a rattlesnake.  After  con- 
siderable excitement,  he  and  his 
friend,  John  Seitzinger,  managed  to 
kill  the  snake. 

The  trophy  was  brought  home, 
skinned,  and  the  meat  prepared  at  a 
local  hotel.  Quite  a few  persons 
sampled  the  so  called  delicacy.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  all 
“rattlers”  killed  would  be  eaten  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Hartman  preserved 
the  skin  and  rattles  for  future  use  in 
his  classes.— Land  Manager  Samuel  C. 
McFarland,  Centerport. 


Incentive  For  Safety 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  Octo- 
ber 28,  1959,  I was  invited  to  the 
Redstone  Township  High  School 
Hunter-Safety  Assembly  at  Republic 
to  be  main  speaker.  Joe  Dulla,  con- 
servation instructor  for  the  High 
School  from  Republic  put  on  a very 
fine  skit  in  connection  with  Hunter- 
Safety  with  the  aid  of  his  students. 
Former  School  Superintendent  Hess 
gave  a brief  talk  on  gun  safety  and 
encouraged  more  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing of  wildlife  by  means  of  a camera. 
He  posted  a prize  of  $25.00  for  the 
best  forthcoming  snapshot.  The 
School  Ass’t  Superintendent  Tassone 
concluded  the  meeting  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  all  Sophomores, 
Juniors  and  Seniors  who  possess  the 
1959  Hunters  License  and  proof  by 
students  eligible  to  hunt  without  a 
license  as  prescribed  by  The  Game 
Law  could  be  excused  from  classes, 
one  day  for  the  small  game  season 
and  one  day  for  the  big  game  season. 
However,  Mr.  Tassone  made  it  clear, 
that  if  too  many  hunting  accidents 
occurred  through  the  careless  use  of 
firearms,  the  practice  would  be  dis- 
continued. I can  honestly  say,  “My 
time  at  the  school  was  well  spent.”— 
District  Game  Protector  A.  J.  Ziros, 
Connellsville. 

Snake  Eggs 

ADAMS  COUNTY-The  following 
incident  was  related  to  me  by  a truck 
farmer  who  raised  some  guineas.  One 
day  he  killed  a large  black  snake  in 
his  berry  patch.  The  snake  looked  un- 
usually thick  and  he  decided  to  open 
it.  It  had  swallowed  9 guinea  eggs,  all 
of  which  were  intact.  He  put  them 
under  a chicken  hen  to  see  if  they 
would  hatch.  In  due  time  the  hen 
hatched  out  9 baby  guineas.— District 
Game  Protector  John  R.  Spahr, 
Mount  Holly  Springs. 
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Not  Like  Mary’s  Little  Lamb 

VENANGO  COUNTY-On  Octo- 
ber 30  I had  a call  in  regard  to  a 
road  killed  deer.  This  deer  either 
wanted  a ride  on  the  bus,  or  to  com- 
mit suicide.  While  a man  was  driving 
the  school  bus  on  a dirt  road,  picking 
up  children,  the  deer  ran  across  a 
field  and  into  the  side  of  the  bus, 
breaking  its  neck,  dying  almost  at 
once.  The  man  picked  up  the  deer, 
loaded  it  on  the  bus  and  continued 
to  school.  He  then  took  it  home  and 
cleaned  it  out  and  called  me.  It 
ended  up  at  the  County  home.  The 
deer  had  a ride  on  the  bus  to  school, 
but  did  not  get  to  stay  like  Mary’s 
Little  Lamb.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Clyde  W.  Decker,  Franklin. 

Formal  Sportswear 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  October 
31,  1959,  the  first  day  of  small  game 
season,  it  was  amusing  to  see  the 
various  attire  worn  by  our  hunters  in 
Greene  County.  The  weather  was 
very  wet  this  day  as  it  rained  all  day, 
yet  I checked  one  man  who  was 
dressed  in  oxfords,  tweed  pants,  and 
a very  nice  wool  dress  jacket.  Regard- 
less of  the  weather  and  the  dress 
clothes,  he  was  a hard  hunter  with 
burrs  sticking  to  him  and  wet  from 
head  to  toe.  When  asked  if  he  wasn’t 
dressed  wrong  for  the  weather  he 
replied  that  he  always  hunted  in 
dress  clothes.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Richard  L.  Graham,  Waynesburg. 


Spirit  of  Robin  Hood 

ELK  COUNTY-One  of  the  un- 
usual things  that  occurs  in  every 
hunting  season  happened  to  an  archer 
by  the  name  of  Louis  Micale  of  Penn- 
field,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past 
archery  season. 

While  hunting  on  Game  Lands  No. 
34,  in  Elk  and  Clearfield  Counties, 
he  came  upon  a nice  buck  entangled 
by  his  horns  in  the  wire  of  a deer 
proof  fence,  located  near  where  the 
old  refuge  house  once  stood.  On  see- 
ing the  deer,  he  put  aside  his  bow 
and  arrows  and  took  a heavy  tree 
limb  and  proceeded  to  release  the 
buck  from  the  wire.  In  doing  so,  one 
of  the  antlers  broke  off  and  the  deer 
scampered  to  safety  with  Mr.  Micale 
watching  him  go. 

On  talking  with  him  later  he  told 
me  that  for  a fleeting  moment  he 
considered  shooting  the  deer,  but 
after  a little  thought  gave  up  the 
idea  and  decided  to  give  the  animal 
a sporting  chance— District  Game 
Protector  Fred  H.  Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Bear  Fever 

VENANGO  COUNTY-On  the 
first  day  of  Archery  season,  I saw  two 
men  from  the  Pittsburgh  area  that 
were  about  as  frightened  as  they  could 
be.  With  them  were  two  young  lads, 
but  they  were  somewhat  calmer.  They 
had  seen  a bear  and  claimed  it  had 
chased  them  out  of  the  woods.  One 
man  had  lost  his  hat,  but  said  it 
could  stay  in  the  woods.  To  me  this 
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was  rather  amusing.  The  claim  was 
that  it  just  trotted  after  them.  I felt 
I had  better  check  on  this  bear,  so 
contacted  several  others  that  had  seen 
it.  I was  told  that  it  did  not  chase 
anyone  else,  some  said  it  came  within 
a few  feet  of  them,  but  only  appeared 
determined  to  find  a place  that  hun- 
ters were  not  so  obvious.  I feel  that 
if  this  group  had  only  stood  still,  the 
bear  would  have  passed  and  they 
could  have  chased  it  with  the  same 
effect  that  it  had  on  them.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  V.  Rea,  Cran- 
berry. 

Two  Feet  Tall 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— I stopped 
in  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mif- 
flintown  where  most  of  the  Hunting 
Licenses  for  the  County  of  Juniata 
are  sold.  Franklin  Miller,  the  cashier 
and  an  interested  sportsman,  called 
me  over  and  said  “You’ll  have  to  hear 
this  one,  it’s  too  good  to  keep.”  It 
seems  a fellow  handed  in  his  applica- 
tion for  his  license  and  after  looking 
at  it  Franklin  asked  “What’s  all  these 
numbers  where  it  says  height,  you 
can’t  have  two  different  heights?”  The 
fellow  replied,  “No,  that  8 is  the  size 
shoe  I wear,  see,  there  it  says  FEET.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Smoke  Chuck 

BERKS  COUNTY-Members  of 
the  Reading  Exchange  Club  held 
their  annual  picnic  last  September  at 
the  Linnette  Farm,  Alsace  Township. 
As  they  were  building  a fire  in  the 
fireplace  they  experienced  trouble  in 
getting  a draft  through  the  chimney. 
They  finally  moved  the  fire  out  in 
the  fireplace  so  there  would  be  some 
draft  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  After 
the  fire  had  burned  for  a consider- 
able time,  they  noticed  a violent 
eruption  and  a well  smoked  and 
slightly  singed  groundhog  dash 
through  the  fire.  After  the  ground- 
hog made  his  exit,  they  had  no  more 
trouble  with  the  chimney.— Joseph 
Leiendecker,  District  Game  Protector, 
Reading. 
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Red  Retriever 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-Ralph 
Youndt,  Fivepointville,  Lancaster 
County,  was  hunting  ducks  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  duck  season  and 
had  luck  in  bringing  down  a nice 
mallard  drake.  It  dropped  approxi- 
mately 90  yards  from  the  hunter  and 
into  some  tall  grass  in  a field.  After 
searching  the  area,  he  could  not  find 
the  bird.  Then  he  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  open  field  and  saw  a 
red  fox  making  good  time  with  the 
duck  headed  for  the  hills.— District 
Game  Protector  Wallace  Woodring, 
Ephrata. 

Flying  Formations 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  the  month  of  October  I received 
several  reports  of  small  flocks  of  Can- 
ada Geese  feeding  in  corn  and  wheat 
fields  over  the  district.  One  particu- 
larly large  flock  (69)  by  count,  was 
observed  by  Deputy  C.  W.  Costlow 
and  Deputy  Barry  Gracey  in  Trough 
Creek  Valley  at  daybreak  October  10. 
Both  men  had  been  in  the  area  on 
patrol  and  upon  sighting  the  birds, 
crawled  via  a fence  row  to  within 
fifteen  yards  of  the  feeding  honkers. 
They  remained  concealed  in  the 
fence  row  and  watched  the  antics  of 
the  geese  until  they  decided  to  con- 
tinue their  southward  migration 
about  an  hour  later.  Costlow  and 
Gracey  remarked  that  upon  taking 
off,  the  birds  formed  a straight  line 
and  took  off  wing  tip  to  wing  tip 
with  no  more  than  a five  foot  varia- 
tion in  the  line.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon. . 
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When  The  Wind  Blows  . . . 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Two  Som- 
erset area  men  are  not  so  sure  that 
Bow  and  Arrow  hunting  is  such  a 
safe  sport.  The  one  man,  not  being 
an  archer,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friend  to  go  with  him  to  observe  the 
deer  and  see  how  close  they  would 
come  in.  This  archer  had  found  a 
tree  platform  the  previous  week  and 
found  that  the  rungs  needed  fixed  so 
took  hammer  and  nails  along  and 
after  repairing  the  rungs  proceeded 
to  the  platform  with  his  friend. 
When  both  men  got  on  the  platform 
it  collapsed  throwing  them  to  the 
ground.  One  man  suffered  a broken 
nose  and  a broken  finger.  The  other 
received  a broken  wrist.  The  non- 
archer remarked  that  he  had  a hard 
time  explaining  how  he  had  received 
a broken  nose  while  out  with  a friend 
just  observing  deer.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

Welcome,  Hunters 

ADAMS  COUNTY— During  the 
past  year  the  Maple  Grove  Mills  of 
Maryland  purchased  a tract  of  aban- 
doned farm  land  in  this  district.  Dur- 
ing past  years  this  land  has  produced 
a good  supply  of  game  but  the  land 
was  posted  against  hunting.  The  past 


week  the  Maple  Grove  Mills  posted 
a large  part  of  the  tract  with  a sign 
not  usually  seen  in  this  day  of 
dwindling  hunting  land.  These  signs 
read  in  part:  “Hunters  Welcome  on 
this  side  of  the  road.”  The  Maple 
Grove  Mills  have  attempted  to  try  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
hunting  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
hunters  using  the  area  will  show 
their  appreciation  by  abiding  by  the 
regulations  and  enjoying  the  recrea- 
tion made  available  to  them  without 
causing  damage.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 

Short  Stop 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-On 
October  17,  George  Finkenbinder, 
living  in  the  center  of  Mechanicsburg 
was  repairing  the  backstop  of  a little 
league  ball  diamond.  While  bending 
over  nailing  the  wire,  he  noticed  a 
lound  thump  on  the  wire.  Thinking 
some  boys  were  misbehaving,  he 
turned  to  reprimand  them  but  saw 
instead  a full  grown  Canada  Goose 
gathering  itself  together  and  walking 
into  an  open  door  in  the  Finkenbin- 
der garage.  Other  than  a ‘bloody 
nose’  from  the  impact,  the  gander 
suffered  no  damage.  It  was  recovered 
from  the  garage  and  released  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  none  the  worse 
fdr  its  unexplainable  plunge  from 
the  sky.— District  Game  Protector 
Homer  Thrush,  Mechanicsburg. 

Easter  Bunny 

INDIANA  COUNT  Y-While 
hunting  on  opening  day,  October  31, 
near  Indiana,  Paul  Starry,  R.  D.  No. 
2,  Indiana,  Pa.,  shot  a cottontail  rab- 
bit having  pink  eyes,  pink  around 
nose  and  mouth,  and  a pinkish  tinge 
to  the  inner  ear.  The  animal  was  a 
young  female,  no  doubt  of  this  years 
stock.  All  the  hair  on  the  body  was  a 
“buff”  or  orange-pink  tint  color.  The 
animal  was  turned  over  to  Biologist 
Ken  Gardner  of  Indiana  for  further 
study  and  disposition.  This  is  the  first 
time  I have  seen  a wild  cottontail  of 
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this  color.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Starry 
had  hunted  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  in  the  forenoon  and  had 
bagged  3 other  normal  colored  rab- 
bits.—District  Game  Protector  A.  J. 
Zaycosky,  Indiana. 

Masked  Intruder 

BUTLER  COUNTY-Kenneth  D. 
Thompson,  a Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor from  Boyers,  Butler  County  told 
me  the  following:  One  morning  at 
approximately  3 a.m.  his  wife 
awakened  him  saying  she  heard  some- 
one in  the  cellar.  Thompson  got  out 
of  bed  and  went  to  the  cellar  to  in- 
vestigate. There  he  saw  a young  rac- 
coon which  had  crawled  through  a 
broken  pane  in  the  window.  Thomp- 
son put  Mr.  Coon  outside  and  went 
back  to  bed.  Five  minutes  later  there 
was  more  commotion  in  the  cellar. 
Thompson  went  down  to  the  cellar 
again,  picked  up  the  coon  and  placed 
him  in  a box  and  went  back  to  bed. 
The  coon  evidently  was  a pet  who 
had  strayed  during  the  night.— Land 
Manager  W.  E.  Portzline,  Slippery 
Rock. 

Refrigerated  Rabbit 

BERKS  COUNTY-We  have  a cot- 
tontail rabbit  who  is  living  “high  off 
the  hog.”  He  was  brought  in  by  a 
homeowner  who  found  him  in  the 
yard,  still  in  the  nest.  He  escaped 
from  the  box  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence under  our  refrigerator,  the 
only  rabbit  who  has  a gas  heated 
apartment.  He  soon  learned  that  his 
food  came  from  the  refrigerator  and 
he  now  makes  his  appearance  every 
time  the  refrigerator  door  is  opened. 
He  is  just  about  big  enough  to  spring 
a trap  and  his  days  are  numbered. 
One  of  these  days  he  will  suddenly 
find  himself  fending  for  his  own  food 
and  shelter  on  one  of  our  Propaga- 
tion Areas.  Don’t  know  if  he  will  be 
lucky  enough  to  find  quarters  with 
all  those  modern  conveniences.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Reading. 


Christmas  Tree 

POTTER  COUNTY-On  October 
27,  1959,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colesburg, 
Potter  County,  I observed  an  unusual 
occurrence  that  I have  never  before 
witnessed. 

In  a swampy  area,  protected  by 
young  hemlock  saplings,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  I found  a young 
Juneberry  Tree  (Shadbush)  about  ten 
feet  tall.  This  tree  had  shed  its  this 
year’s  foliage,  but  the  buds  for  next 
years’  foliage  had  all  burst  open  and 
the  blossoms  for  next  spring’s  fruit 
crop  were  almost  in  full  bloom.  It 
must  have  been  trying  to  produce 
berries  for  Christmas  dinner  for  some 
hungry  birds.  A helpful  but  fool- 
hardy gesture  as  I am  afraid  old  Jack 
Frost  will  have  some  different  plans. 
—District  Game  Protector  Rozell 
Stidd,  Coudersport. 

Mechanical  Caller 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Ray  King 
of  Markleton  R.  D.  recently  found  a 
new  use  for  a chain  saw— “Calling 
Turkeys.”  While  sharpening  his 
chain  saw  with  a file,  Mr.  King  called 
several  turkeys  into  “talking”  range. 
He  said  that  the  squeeching  of  the 
file  on  the  chain  saw  blade  called 
several  turkeys  up  to  him  in  the  Ft. 
Hill  area  where  he  was  cutting  tim- 
ber for  the  Compton  and  Sanner  saw 
mill.  Mr.  King  did  not  see  the  turkeys 
but  said  that  he  carried  on  quite' a 
conversation  with  them  for  a while 
during  his  sharpening  episode.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Eugene  Utech, 
Confluence. 
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The  Otter— 

Pennsylvania's  Playful  Predator 

By  Dave  Mech 


RECENTLY,  in  a Pike  County 
barber  shop  a heated  discussion 
was  taking  place.  Like  most  such  de- 
bates, this  would  have  world-wide 
consequences,  and  of  course,  each 
participant  was  an  authority.  The 
topic— Was  the  otter  a benefactor  or 
a thief? 

“He  is  depleting  the  trout,”  cried 
an  irate  fisherman. 

“Oh  no,”  retaliated  the  barber,  his 
razor  narrowly  missing  my  ear,  “a 
guy  who  knows  all  about  otters  told 
me  they  help  trout  by  eating  rough- 
fish.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care  what  they  eat,” 
piped  an  old-timer,  “I’ve  sold  lots  of 
otter  pelts  for  pretty  prices.” 

“Sure,  but  they’re  not  worth  all  the 
mink,  muskrats,  and  beavers  they 
eat,”  answered  an  unsuccessful  trap- 
per. And  so  continued  the  learned 
discussion. 

Probably  none  of  the  “authorities” 
had  ever  seen  this  aquatic  furbearer 
in  the  wild,  for  it  inhabits  remote 
forested  areas  dotted  with  lakes, 
ponds,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  gen- 
erally steers  clear  of  human  habita- 
tions. Although  the  river  otter  once 
occurred  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
its  present  stronghold  is  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
Pocono  Lakes  region.  It  occurs  spo- 
radically in  surrounding  areas  but 
is  nowhere  abundant. 

This  large  weasel  usually  weighs 
12  to  15  pounds,  but  occasionally 
reaches  20.  It  has  a broad,  flattened 
head  with  small  eyes  and  ears,  a long 
stout  neck,  and  a thick  tapering  tail. 
The  legs  are  short,  the  toes  webbed, 
and  the  soles  hairy.  Dark  glossy- 


brown  fur  covers  the  back  while  lips, 
cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen 
are  much  lighter. 

Like  most  predators,  the  otter  is 
cursed  because  of  its  food  habits; 
most  humans  still  cannot  tolerate  any 
wildlife-killers  except  man.  However, 
several  studies  of  the  otter’s  food 
habits  show  that  cursing  otters  is  a 
useless  pastime.  Otters  eat  whatever 
they  can  catch  in  or  near  water.  This 
means  that  the  abundant  and  easily- 
obtainable  animals  are  eaten  most 
frequently.  Thus  otters,  like  me  when 
trout  fishing,  catch  many  more  rough- 
fish  than  trout.  In  Montana  1,374 
otter  scats  were  collected  during  all 
seasons  and  analyzed.  Sunfish  were 
found  in  58  percent  of  all  scats,  suck- 
ers in  33,  sculpin  in  21,  and  trout  in 
18  percent.  Crustaceans,  aquatic  in- 
sects, and  other  invertebrates  ap- 
peared in  41  percent  of  the  scats 
while  muskrat  was  identified  in  4.4 
percent,  beaver  in  0.7  percent,  and 
mink  in  0.1  percent.  (Since  many  of 
these  categories  appeared  in  the  same 
scat,  the  percentages  total  over  100.) 
Michigan  biologists  have  examined 
the  digestive  tracts  from  over  100  ot- 
ters and  concluded  that  forage  fish 
are  the  otter’s  staff  of  life. 

Observations  of  hunting  habits  bear 
out  the  contention  that  otters  gen- 
erally eat  what  is  easiest  to  catch. 
When  tame  animals  in  Minnesota 
were  temporarily  released  on  a water-, 
way  they  started  rooting  in  the  mud 
for  frogs,  turtles,  crayfish,  etc.  In 
Montana  otters  were  observed  fishing 
a lake  by  circling  close  to  the  shore- 
line where  forage  fish  are  usually 
found.  I once  noticed  a commotion  in 
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a nearly-stagnant  backwash  of  the 
Moose  River  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a pair  of  otters  were 
busily  wreaking  havoc  among  a popu- 
lation of  some  kind  of  rough-fish. 
The  predators  uttered  a variety  of 
guttural  sounds  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  meal  almost  as  much  as  some 
humans. 

Thus  instead  of  swearing  and  tak- 
ing his  fly  off  the  line  when  he  spots 
otter  sign  along  a waterway,  the 
trout  fisherman  should  try  his  luck. 
Otters  are  rarely  able  to  hurt  trout 
fishing.  Neither  should  the  mink, 
muskrat,  or  beaver  trapper  throw  up 
his  hands  in  despair,  for  the  predator 
will  hardly  compete  for  these  fur- 
bearers. 

The  life  history  of  the  otter  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Captive  animals 
usually  breed  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  but  recently  a one-year-old 
bred  and  bore  four  young.  Testes 
start  to  descend  into  the  scrotum  in 
November,  and  mating  occurs  from 


December  to  early  April.  Copulation 
is  performed  successfully  on  land,  but 
in  the  wild  it  usually  occurs  in  the 
water.  As  in  all  mammals,  the  fertil- 
ized-egg develops  into  a many-celled 
stage  called  a blastocyst  which  floats 
free  in  the  womb.  Then  instead  of 
attaching  to  the  wall  of  the  womb 
and  developing  further  like  a nor- 
mal little  blastocyst,  the  otter  embryo 
goes  on  a sit-down  strike  for  several 
months.  Suddenly  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  wall  and  develops  nor- 
mally. After  a gestation  period  of  be- 
tween 288  and  375  days,  the  two  to 
four  young  are  born  between  Janu- 
ary and  May.  The  den  may  be  a 
deserted  beaver  lodge,  a brush  pile, 
an  enlarged  muskrat  den,  or  even  a 
remodeled  woodchuck  hole  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  a watercourse. 
Newborn  young  are  toothless,  blind, 
and  helpless.  After  about  five  weeks, 
their  eyes  open,  and  five  to  seven 
weeks  later  the  cubs  first  emerge  to 
play  outside  the  den.  They  must  at 
first  be  coaxed  into  the  water  and 
have  to  learn  to  swim. 

The  otter  never  loses  its  youthful 
playfulness.  It  has  a higher  standard 
of  living  than  most  mammals,  seem- 
ing to  fully  enjoy  its  every  habit. 
Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  clam- 
bering up  steep  mud  or  snow  banks 
and  then  coasting  back  down  them. 
The  front  feet  are  held  back  against 
the  sides,  and  the  hind  feet  trail  be- 
hind as  the  animal  slides  headlong 
down  the  slope  which  may  be  over  25 
feet  long.  Often  several  otters  join  in 
the  sport. 


Tobogganing  is  also  used  to  expe- 
dite traveling  during  the  winter,  for 
the  otter  often  alternately  runs  and 
coasts  down  snowy  slopes  and  across 
snow-covered  ice.  The  sliding  animal 
has  been  clocked  at  speeds  of  15  to 
18  miles  per  hour  during  20  to  25 
foot  slides  on  level  ice.  After  run- 
ning about  nine  feet,  nature’s  play- 
boy can  slide  about  20. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  ob- 
servation of  an  otter  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing a free  ride  atop  a swift  current. 
Head  up,  body  and  tail  held  stiffly, 
and  hind  legs  wide  apart,  the  aquatic 
acrobat  skillfully  avoided  boulders 
and  stayed  in  the  swiftest  current. 

Otters  also  love  to  roll  in  water 
and  to  roll,  rub,  dry,  and  wallow  in 
grass,  leaves,  sand,  or  snow.  The  “roll- 
ing place,”  “signpost,”  or  “pulling  out 
spot,”  as  it  has  been  called  by  various 
authors,  is  a flattened-down  area 
about  six  feet  in  diameter.  Urine  and 
excrement  are  deposited  nearby,  and 
scent  from  the  anal  gland  is  secreted 
on  twisted  tufts  of  grass.  There  are 
records  of  some  of  these  activity  areas 
which  have  been  used  by  almost 
every  otter  passing  during  a 14-year 
period. 

Besides  these  rolling  places  and 
slides,  other  recognizable  otter  signs 
are  tracks  and  droppings.  Otter  tracks 
resemble  mink  tracks  but  are  over 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner- 
most toe  is  usually  conspicuously  off 
to  one  side.  Although  the  toes  are 
webbed,  the  tracks  do  not  show  this 
except  in  wet  mud.  As  is  true  with 
most  members  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the 
otter  frequently  places  his  hind  feet 
in  the  tracks  made  by  the  front  feet; 
therefore  the  track  pattern  is  often 
two-by-two. 

Droppings  vary  in  size  and  form, 
but  usually  consist  of  two  to  four 
curved  segments,  each  two  to  three 
inches  long  and  about  % inch  in 
diameter.  They  can  be  found  on 
beaver  lodges  and  dams,  and  on  rocks 
and  logs  in  or  near  the  water’s  edge. 
In  some  places  rowboats  make  good 
otter  latrines. 


The  otter’s  range  varies  with  the 
season.  In  summer  the  family  ranges 
from  three  to  ten  miles,  but  in  win- 
ter many  more  miles  must  be  traveled 
to  find  open  streams  and  springs  in 
which  to  hunt.  Over  a year’s  period 
an  individual  may  travel  50  or  60 
miles  of  stream.  To  cover  his  range, 
the  good-natured  weasel  is  remark- 
ably well-adapted.  He  often  travels 
miles  overland,  especially  in  winter. 
A tame  otter  once  traveled  six  miles 
overland  in  48  hours.  Not  only  is  the 
animal  adept  at  traveling  on  top  ice, 
snow,  and  water,  but  he  sometimes 
travels  under  them.  Like  mink,  musk: 
rats,  and  beaver,  the  otter  depends 
on  the  air  space  between  water  and 
ice  when  swimming  long  distances 
beneath  the  ice.  However,  he  can 
also  hold  his  breath  for  several  min- 
utes; one  authority  states  that  otters 
can  travel  under  water  a quarter-mile 
before  coming  up  for  a breath.  A 
few  animals  have  been  caught  in 
crab  pots  set  in  60  feet  of  water. 
When  closely  pursued,  the  otter  has 
been  known  to  dive  into  loose  snow 
and  travel  some  distance  under  it. 
It  seems  old  Lutra  canadensis  can  do 
everything  but  fly  1 


Fox  Hunting  With  Rifle  and  Dog 

By  Charles  E.  Travis,  Jr. 


IN  MOST  sections  of  the  country, 
the  fox  has  no  enemy  but  man. 
The  very  low  prices  paid  for  red  fox 
and  gray  fox  pelts  in  recent  years  has 
resulted  in  a great  number  of  these 
animals  almost  everywhere.  Keeping 
foxes  under  control  does  not  mean 
wiping  them  out  entirely,  but  today 
most  people  don’t  realize  the  num- 
bers of  foxes  present  in  their  area. 
This  is  true,  most  particularly,  of  the 
gray  fox  which  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  small  game.  When  the  gray 
fox  takes  over  an  area,  the  red  foxes 
for  the  most  part  simply  move  out. 
The  gray  is  a lover  of  the  thick 
undergrowth,  briar  patches  and  simi- 
lar cover  on  farms.  He  will  lie  close 
sometimes,  just  like  a rabbit,  and  let 
you  almost  step  on  him  before  break- 
ing cover.  This  trait,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  led  many  people  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  foxes  around 
because  they  seldom  see  them.  A 


trapper  friend  of  mine  took  17  foxes 
in  six  weeks  with  four  traps  in  a little 
valley  a half-mile  long  this  past 
winter.  Sixteen  were  gray  and  only 
one  a red  fox. 

So  here’s  a tip  for  the  sportsman 
who  wonders  what  to  do  with  himself 
after  the  hunting  seasons  end  in  the 
fall  and  before  the  fishing  starts  in 
the  spring.  Try  fox  hunting!  It’s 
wonderful  sport,  especially  when  you 
use  one  or  a pair  of  hounds  and  a 
rifle.  Most  any  rifle  of  medium  or 
high  velocity  will  do  but  the  most 
popular  calibers  are  the  30-06,  .270, 
.257,  .220  Swift,  etc.  and,  of  course, 
a host  of  the  wild  cat  calibers.  Some 
prefer  iron  sights,  but  I like  the  scope 
sight  best.  Scopes  of  four  power  seem 
to  give  the  best  results  and  when 
equipped  with  a dot  reticule,  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

The  most  important  item  for  hunt- 
ing the  fox  with  any  degree  of  sue- 
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cess  is  a good  “strike”  dog.  This  is 
true  particularly  if  most  of  your  hunt- 
ing is  in  areas  where  the  gray  fox 
outnumbers  his  red  cousin.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  gray  fox  lies  very 
close  and  on  most  occasions  has  to  be 
routed  right  out  of  bed.  Unlike  the 
red,  the  gray  fox  does  not  range  very 
far  and  is  therefore  harder  on  the 
local  game,  as  his  hunting  is  confined 
to  a smaller  area. 

The  method  we  have  found  most 
productive  is  to  use  two  riflemen  and 
two  dogs.  The  kind  of  cover  most 
frequented  by  gray  foxes  in  the  coun- 
try we  hunt  over  consists  of  very  thick 
overgrown  briar  patches,  areas  where 
honeysuckle  has  grown  up  on  trees 
and  hangs  over  the  undergrowth  and 
in  evergreen  forests.  Most  of  the  lat- 
ter have  been  planted  by  man  and 
are  usually  about  an  acre  in  area. 
One  man  keeps  the  dogs  on  leash 
until  his  partner  gets  to  his  stand 
which  for  best  results,  and  so  that  no 
one  is  in  danger  of  being  shot  acci- 


dentally, is  on  the  corner  of  the  cover 
diagonally  across  from  his  shooting 
partner.  In  this  manner  each  man 
can  watch  a side  and  an  end.  No  sig- 
nal is  given  when  the  man  reaches 
his  position;  we  have  worked  together 
enough  over  the  years  to  know  about 
how  long  it  will  take  to  get  to  the 
various  stands.  Then  the  dogs  are 
turned  loose,  no  word  is  spoken  to 
them,  the  fox  thinks  that  just  a 
couple  of  dogs  are  about.  This  is  a 
common  procedure  with  farm  dogs. 

If  a strike  is  made  by  either  dog, 
the  other  immediately  goes  to  him 
and  helps  to  work  the  line.  The  fox 
usually  makes  a short  circle  if  the 
cover  is  of  sufficient  extent.  Then 
when  the  dogs  get  closer,  he  sneaks 
out  to  leave  that  cover  in  favor  of 
another.  If  all  is  well,  the  rifleman 
secures  a shot.  The  range  of  shots 
for  this  kind  of  hunting  are  not  long. 
Two  hundred  yards  is  a long  shot; 
most  are  taken  at  100  yards  and 
under.  Sometimes  a trail  is  not  struck 


RED  FOX  against  white  snow  makes  a scene  to  thrill  the  heart  of  any  sportsman.  For 
the  hunter  who  wonders  what  to  do  with  himself  between  the  end  of  the  fall  hunting 
seasons  and  the  start  of  the  spring  fishing  seasons,  fox  hunting  with  rifle  and  dogs  makes 
an  ideal  outdoor  activity. 

Photo  by  Lynwood  M.  Chace 
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for  quite  a little  spell  as  the  fox  is 
curled  up,  fast  asleep  under  some 
evergreen  tree  or  in  a patch  of  green- 
briars.  But  sooner  or  later  the  dogs 
will  strike  his  trail  and  a chase  will 
be  on.  We  had  an  instance  like  that, 
the  Saturday  before  this  was  written. 
My  partner  and  I had  dropped  the 
dogs  and  they  had  been  working  a 
section  of  dense  underbrush  for  half 
an  hour.  Just  when  I was  ready  to 
blow  the  hunting  horn  to  call  the 
dogs  in,  one  of  them  opened  on  a 
track.  Soon  the  other  dog  put  in  and 
they  worked  it  around,  slowly  un- 
ravelling the  trail.  Then  they  began 
to  bawl  like  mad  and  we  knew  that 
they  had  jumped  the  fox  from  his 
bed  and  were  running  by  sight.  My 
shooting  partner  was  at  the  far  end 
of  this  big  thicket  and  the  chase  be- 
gan to  turn  his  way.  He  was  using 
that  day,  a custom  .270  built  on  a 
Mauser  action.  Soon  I heard  the  rifle 
roar  once  and  then  silence.  The  dogs 


were  silent  now  so  I knew  that  the 
fox  had  been  killed.  Upon  coming 
up  to  my  partner  I saw  a large  gray 
dog  fox  lying  in  the  snow.  The  fox 
had  been  running  broadside  to  him, 
my  buddy  said,  at  100  yards.  The  130 
grain  factory  bullet  had  taken  off  the 
whole  head!  No  head,  no  bounty. 
Some  luck. 

We  went  down  the  ravine  and  fol- 
lowed a fast  little  brook  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  a nice  stand  of  ever- 
greens. These  were  White  Pine.  This 
stand  produced  foxes  for  us  in  the 
past;  today  we  would  try  again.  The 
dogs  had  hardly  been  slipped  loose, 
when  they  struck  a hot  track.  This 
foxy  rascal  was  running  the  full 
length  of  this  woods,  then  doubled 
back  along  the  edge  but  did  not 
break  cover.  He  was  headed  my  way 
but  as  yet  I had  been  unable  to  spot 
him.  I was  sitting  up  in  a hemlock 
tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
and  had  a good  view.  The  safety  had 


GRAY  FOX  is  found  in  heavy  cover  where  he  will  lie  close  and  fool  you  into  believing 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  foxes  in  the  area.  He  likes  thick  undergrowth,  briar  patches 
and  similar  cover  on  farms. 

Photo  by  Karl  H.  Maslowski 
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been  slipped  off  my  Mauser  Var- 
minter  when  I first  heard  the  dogs 
swing  my  direction.  Then  I saw  a 
yellow  form  bounding  along  the  edge 
of  the  thicket.  The  fox  was  going 
straight  away  and  showed  up  nice  and 
clear  in  the  four  power  scope.  I held 
the  dot  reticule  between  his  ears  and 
pressed  the  set  trigger.  Almost  in- 
stantly he  dropped,  limp  as  a potato 
sack. 

We  have  gotten  a goodly  number 
of  foxes  by  using  the  methods  des- 
cribed above.  If  I were  having  a 
rifle  built  for  this  type  of  hunting 
alone,  I’d  use  one  of  the  “hot”  ,22s  or 
a .25  caliber  and  have  the  complete 
rifle  weigh  near  6V2  pounds,  scope 
and  all.  As  I have  mentioned  before 
most  any  caliber  will  do  the  job  as 
the  fox  is  not  especially  hard  to  kill. 
But  he  is  built  relatively  light  and 
does  not  offer  much  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  bullet.  Because  of  this 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  you 
should  use  a bullet  of  a weight  and 
construction  that  will  allow  very 
rapid  expansion  on  the  body  or  head 
of  the  animal  sought.  If  your  hunting 
is  not  confined  to  woods  shooting  en- 
tirely, then  one  of  the  .22s  will  prove 

TELLTALE  BRACELE 


ideal,  taking  into  consideration  that 
you  won’t  have  stiff  winds  to  contend 
with.  If  you  have  a lot  of  underbrush 
to  shoot  through,  then  a heavier  cali- 
ber should  be  selected. 

Often  you  will  get  chances  at  foxes 
or  other  predators  while  you  are  in 
search  of  other  game,  so  it  pays  to  al- 
ways keep  your  eyes  peeled  and 
searching  the  open  hillsides,  the  edges 
of  the  brush  covered  areas  and  the 
tops  of  small  knolls.  The  real  hunter- 
rifleman  watches  the  surrounding  ter- 
rain more  or  less  instinctively,  with- 
out thinking  about  it.  And  this  prac- 
tice should  be  followed  by  the  be- 
ginner, also.  Watch  for  anything 
which  appears  to  be  out  of  place,  or 
anything  which  moves.  Any  animal 
or  bird  will  move  eventually.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  watch  it  carefully 
and  intently  until  it  does  move.  Then 
you  can  more  readily  identify  it,  be- 
cause each  species  has  characteristic 
colors  or  actions  which  you  will  rec- 
ognize as  soon  as  it  does  move. 

The  most  important  thing  to  bear 
in  mind,  is  that  while  hunting  foxes, 
with  or  without  dogs,  to  move  about 
with  a minimum  of  noise,  stopping 
often  to  look  and  listen. 

ON  WATERFOWL 


Much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  movements  of  ducks  released 
by  the  Game  Commission  was  forwarded  to  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  office 
by  hunters  who  were  successful  in  the  1959  waterfowl  season.  Here  is  what 
a few  of  the  returns  told: 

A mallard  duck,  bagged  at  the  Conneaut  Marsh  in  Crawford  County  this 
fall,  had  returned  to  the  locality  where  it  was  reared.  This  bird  was  liberated 
in  Lancaster  County  on  June  5 of  this  year.  Many  of  the  band  information 
returns  showed  that  Pennsylvania  ducks  were  killed  in  neighboring  states. 
But  farther  away:  A mallard  released  in  Bradford  County  on  May  9,  1958 
was  shot  October  23,  1959  in  Minnesota;  another  duck  set  free  in  Jefferson 
County  on  May  24,  1957  was  taken  by  a hunter  in  Ontario  on  October  12, 
1959;  and  a Canada  goose  released  in  Crawford  County  in  1957  was  bagged 
this  fall  in  Michigan. 

Wildlife  agencies,  both  state  and  federal,  seek  the  valuable  information  on 
waterfowl  travels  and  habits  the  “bracelets”  provide.  Hunters  who  bag  a leg- 
banded  duck  or  goose  are  requested  to  send  the  band  number  and  the  date 
and  place  of  kill  to  the  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg.  In  so  doing  they  will 
contribute  to  the  success  of  Pennsylvania’s  waterfowl  program  and  thereby 
help  their  future  hunting.  Persons  who  send  this  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion (a  postal  card  will  do)  will  be  informed  as  to  where  and  when  the 
banded  bird  was  liberated. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Theodore  T.  Schafer 


Theodore  T.  Schafer,  a retired 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protector,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Honesdale  De- 
cember 1.  He  was  63. 

“Teddy”  Schafer  was  well-known 
to  a host  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
whom  he  served  long  and  well.  He 
became  a Deputy  Game  Protector  on 
October  1,  1928  and  joined  the  Com- 
mission as  a salaried  field  officer  on 
July  5,  1933,  serving  as  assistant  game 
protector  in  Pike  County.  In  April, 
1936  he  became  a traveling  game  pro- 
tector in  Monroe,  Pike,  Lackawanna 
and  Wayne  counties.  His  first  district 
was  in  Fayette  County,  his  assign- 
ment there  starting  in  August,  1937. 
On  June  1,  1950,  he  returned  to 
Wayne  County  as  District  Game  Pro- 
tector with  headquarters  in  Hones- 
dale where  he  served  until  his  retire- 
ment on  August  7,  1957. 


Preliminary  Estimates  Place 
’59  Bear  Harvest  About  280 

Game  Commission  field  officers  esti- 
mate that  hunters  harvested  approxi- 
mately 280  legal  bears  this  year  dur- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  one-week  season 
ending  November  28.  The  official 
figure  will  not  be  known  until  the  kill 
reports  from  successful  hunters  are 
received  and  counted.  The  law  re- 
quires that  anyone  who  bags  a bear 
must  file  such  a report  with  the  Game 
Commission  at  Harrisburg  within  5 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season  in 
which  the  animal  was  taken. 

Across  the  state,  both  the  number 
of  bear  hunters  afield  and  the  hours 
they  spent  in  seeking  the  animal 
were  considerably  below  normal  dur- 
ing the  recent  season,  reports  showed. 
Foul  weather  was  the  villain  on  the 
important  opening  day  and  during 
most  of  the  1959  season.  The  absence 
of  snow  in  most  counties  during  the 
entire  hunt  period  also  contributed 
toward  a lower-than-expected  harvest. 

As  usual,  the  ten  counties  compris- 
ing the  Commission’s  Northcentral 
Division  accounted  for  most  of  the 
bruins  taken,  150  to  160  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  early  information,  50  or 
more  legal  bears  were  killed  in  upper 
Lycoming  County.  When  the  record 
for  the  season  is  complete  this  county 
will  likely  have  the  highest  kill  of 
any. 

The  bag  ot  439  legal  bears  taken 
during  the  week-long  1958  season  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  three 
seasons  preceding  it,  but  was  not  ex-  I 
ceptional  considering  the  bruin  popu- 
lation had  been  building.  Undoubted- 
ly the  bear  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  was  such  that  400  of 
the  animals  could  have  been  cropped 
without  hurting  the  sport  in  future. 
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Recreation  Studies  By  the  Forest 
Service  Started  at  Warren, 
Pennsylvania 

Outdoor  recreation  in  the  North- 
east will  come  under  study  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  through  a recent- 
ly reorganized  research  center  at  War- 
ren, Pennsylvania.  Other  studies  to  be 
made  by  the  Warren  Center  include 
wildlife  habitat,  forest  management, 
and  multiple  use  of  forest  lands. 

This  Center,  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  was  brought  about  because  of 
the  rapidly  growing  demands  for  rec- 
reational use  of  forest  lands,  both 
public  and  private.  The  need  for  re- 
search in  recreation  is  especially  press- 
ing in  the  Northeast  where  every  day 
more  people  with  more  leisure  time 
are  turning  to  outdoor  activities. 

Researchers  at  Warren,  and  in  near- 
by areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  will  attempt  to  solve  the  many 
problems  involved  in  forest  recrea- 


tion. They  will  try  to  find  out  how 
camping,  hiking,  picnicking,  hunting, 
and  fishing,  and  other  outdoor  activ- 
ities, fit  into  the  concept  of  multiple 
use  of  forest  lands,  and  how  one  activ- 
ity can  harmonize  with  another. 

Headquarters  of  the  reorganized 
center  has  been  established  in  one  of 
the  renovated  buildings  on  the  Bid- 
dle Tract  at  Levine,  west  of  Warren. 
This  area  was  recently  acquired  by 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
through  donation.  It  will  serve  both 
the  national  forest  and  the  research 
center  as  a place  for  the  development 
of  camping  and  picnicking  sites,  and 
for  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  timber,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  watershed  management. 
Thus,  it  will  be  a demonstration  area 
of  the  multiple  use  concept. 

Projects  will  be  planned  to  show 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  benefits 
for  the  recreationalist  while  decreas- 
ing disturbance  to  other  forest  uses. 


YOUNG  HUNTER  AND  BIG  BUCK  are  a “once  in  a lifetime”  combination  that  makes 
any  hunting  season  a success.  Fifteen-year-old  Jimmy  Lebo,  of  Halifax,  is  shown  with  his 
170-pound  (dressed),  11-point  buck  downed  December  4 in  the  Powell’s  Valley  section  of 
Dauphin  County.  Sharing  his  victory  smile  are  Reed  L.  Lebo,  his  father,  and  little  brother 
Reed  II.  A sophomore  in  the  Halifax  Area  Joint  School  System,  Jim  got  his  first  deer  when 
his  father  took  him  out  for  an  hour’s  hunt  after  school  recessed  for  the  day. 
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Basset  Hound  Club  of  America 
Holds  First  3-Day  Field  Trial 

A record  entry  of  163  Basset 
Hounds  competed  for  honors  at  the 
first  three-day  field  trial  of  the  Basset 
Hound  Club  of  America  on  the  week- 
end of  October  9,  10  and  11  at  the 
Lebanon  Beagle  Club  Grounds  at 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  Judges  for 
the  trial  were  Joe  Orlowsky  and  Karl 
Brown. 

Braces  for  the  Derby  Stake  were 
drawn  Friday  morning  with  22  entries 
and  one  bye  dog.  Winner  was  Crystal 
Rock  Millie,  owned  by  Glenn  Knepp 
of  Temple,  Pa.  and  handled  by  Ray- 
mond Delcamp.  Winner  of  the  Cham- 
pions stake,  which  drew  11  entries, 
was  Fid.  Ch.  Bose’s  Scarlet  owned  and 
handled  by  Johnny  O.  Bose  of  Dun- 
dee, Ohio.  Fifty-seven  dogs  were  en- 
tered in  the  Male  Stake  on  Saturday 
morning  with  Olson’s  Rocky,  owned 
by  Ned  Aquino  of  Wayesburg,  Ohio, 
declared  the  winner. 

Election  of  officers  highlighted  the 
annual  dinner  held  in  Shartlesville 
on  Saturday  evening.  New  officers  of 
the  national  organization  include  Dr. 
D.  W.  Wahl,  Georgetown,  Ohio,  pres- 
ident; Norwood  Engle,  Liverpool,  Pa., 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Shula, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  secretary.  Paul 
Kulp  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Bitch  Stake,  run  on  Sun- 
day morning,  drew  73  entries  with 
Tulpehocken  Sadie,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Winters  of  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  declared  the  winner.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Susquehanna  Basset 
Hound  Club  and  the  Lebanon  Beagle 
Club  helped  arrange  the  trial  and  co- 
operated with  the  national  group. 

Water  Stamp  to  be  Issued  at 
National  Watershed  Congress 

A water- conservation  4-cent  postage 
stamp  will  be  issued  in  connection 
with  the  7th  National  Watershed 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 


April  18,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

“The  stamp  is  being  issued  to  help 
direct  public  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  water  conservation  throughout  the 
nation,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
protection  of  our  vital  water  sources 
—the  forests  and  fields  of  our  upper 
watersheds  where  water  first  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain  and  snow,”  an- 
nounced Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  a short  time  ago. 

Too  much  water,  too  little  water 
or  poor  quality  water  affect  every  citi- 
zen of  our  country.  The  postal  head 
said  that  “water  conservation  is,  there- 
fore, a matter  of  interest  and  concern 
to  everyone  and  we  expect  that  the 
distribution  of  120  million  of  these 
commemorative  stamps  will  help 
dramatize  that  fact.” 

The  water  stamp  will  be  the  sev- 
enth “conservative  series”  stamp  to 
be  released  since  1956.  The  others  in- 
clude four  wildlife  issues,  a forest 
stamp,  and  a soil  conservation  stamp. 


OF  STEAM  ENGINES  AND 
HISTORY 

The  Railway  Historical  Mu- 
seum, Box  52-D,  High  Falls, 
New  York  appeals  to  readers  of 
this  magazine  for  help  in  secur- 
ing old  photographs  of  a by- 
gone era.  The  Museum  is  at- 
tempting to  preserve  displays 
and  pictures  showing  a rich  part 
of  our  American  heritage— the 
era  of  the  steam  engines  and 
early  railroading  days.  Mr. 
David  Goodyear,  the  Curator, 
requests  that  anyone  wishing  to 
donate  photos  of  the  large  trunk 
lines  or  smaller  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  narrow-gauge  lines, 
serving  Pennsylvania  prior  to 
1900,  should  address  them  to  the 
Museum.  Here  they  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  placed 
on  display,  along  with  the  name 
of  the  donor. 


A SPORTSMAN’S  COOKBOOK  . . . 


WILD  DUCKS 

By  J.  Almus  Russell 

The  flavor  of  the  wild  duck  depends  upon  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  bird. 
Grain  from  marshes  or  fields  does  not  change  the  flavor  of  the  flesh.  Hence 
the  birds  can  be  cooked  by  the  same  methods  as  those  used  in  preparing  do- 
mestic ducks. 

Wild  ducks  for  roasting  should  be  mallards,  black  ducks,  redheads,  or  can- 
vasbacks.  Such  vegetarian  eaters  feed  upon  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  marshgrass, 
and  the  grain  in  the  farmers’  fields. 

If  these  birds  have  fed  mostly  on  fish,  they  are  unfit  for  roasting  unless 
that  fishy  flavor  be  removed  by  adding  one  teaspoon  baking  soda  and  one 
teaspoon  black  pepper  to  enough  water  to  cover  two  average-sized  ducks. 
Then  parboil  for  20  minutes.  The  obnoxious  flavor  will  disappear  and  then 
the  ducks  may  be  cooked  by  all  methods. 

It  is  preferable  to  pluck  ducks  rather  than  to  skin  them.  Removing  the 
skin  takes  away  some  of  the  duck  flavor  as  well  as  drying  up  the  flesh  more 
quickly.  Draw  the  birds  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  taking  care  to  remove 
the  oil  glands  on  either  side  of  the  tail. 

Any  empty  cavities  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  by  wiping  them  out  with 
a cloth  soaked  in  hot  water  and  wrung  almost  dry.  Washing  with  water  is 
thought  by  some  to  take  away  the  flavor,  Heart,  gizzard,  and  liver  should  also 
be  wiped  thoroughly  and  saved  for  the  giblet  gravy. 

If  possible,  ducks  should  be  allowed  to  hang  at  a temperature  just  above 
freezing  for  a couple  of  days  before  they  are  cooked. 
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Baked  Wild  Duck  with  Sauerkraut 
Temperature— 350  deg.  Fahr. 
Time— 3 hours 

3 !/2  pound  dressed  wild  duck 
2 teaspoons  salt 

V4  cup  butter 
1 cup  onions,  chopped 
Vi  teaspoon  black  pepper 

1 tablespoon  soda 

4 cups  sauerkraut 

2 cups  apples,  diced 
1/2  cup  celery,  diced 

1 teaspoon  caraway  seed 
Rub  the  soda  into  the  skin.  Rinse 
the  bird  well,  inside  and  out,  with 
warm  water  to  remove  the  soda.  Wipe 
it  dry.  Sprinkle  inside  and  out  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Saute  the  celery  and 
onions  in  the  butter  until  browned. 
Drain  the  sauerkraut,  saving  the 
juice.  Combine  the  sauerkraut, 
apples  and  caraway  seed  with  the 
onions.  Mix  well  and  stuff  the  duck 
with  the  mixture.  Cover  and  bake  as 
directed.  Uncover  the  last  hour  of 
the  cooking  to  brown  the  duck. 

During  the  roasting,  use  the  sauer- 
kraut juice  for  basting.  When  the 
bird  is  done,  remove  it  from  the  pan, 
and  make  a gravy  from  sauerkraut 
juice  and  the  drippings. 


Pot-Roasted  Wild  Duck 

Brown  each  dressed  duck  all  over 
with  hot  fat.  Place  in  an  iron  cook- 
ing pot  1 tablespoon  bacon  fat,  1 
tablespoon  whole  spices,  1 chopped 
onion,  1 cup  diced  celery,  and  a dash 
of  red  pepper  with  1 teaspoon  salt. 
Add  two  cups  of  hot  water,  cover 
with  a tight  lid,  and  cook  slowly  for 
three  hours,  adding  more  hot  water 
if  needed.  Make  a gravy  from  the  pot 
liquor  remaining  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  straining  it  through  a 
sieve. 

Stewed  Wild  Duck 

(Century-Old  Pennsylvania  Recipe) 
“Put  into  a duck  some  pepper,  salt, 
a minced  onion,  and  a leaf  of  minced  j 
dry  sage;  roast  it;  brown  with  two  j 
ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
flour;  add  as  much  weak  stock  or 
water  as  will  half  cover  the  duck, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt;  put  in  the 
duck  and  a quart  of  green  peas;  let 
it  stew  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it 
now  and  then.  For  a variety,  a dozen 
of  middling-sized  onions  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  peas,  and  stewed  the 
same  length  of  time.” 
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1960-1  AN  VARY 


JUNIOR  RIFLE  CLUB  of  the  North  Pocono  Joint  High  School  proudly  poses  on  their 
new  range  at  Moscow,  Pa.  William  Riviello,  left,  organized  the  group.  At  right  are  Lloyd 
Howell,  supervising  principal,  and  Ray  Rubner,  an  aide  to  Riviello. 


A Slogan  for  Sixty. 
Operation  Safety 


By  Jim  Varner 

JANUARY  and  a New  Year  is  with 
us  again,  bringing  its  new  hopes 
and  aspirations.  Perhaps  a pause  to 
reflect  is  in  order  at  this  time  for  all 
of  us.  A year  of  lingering  memories 
lies  behind.  Did  we  accomplish  what 
we  set  out  to  do  last  January?  This 
year,  let’s  strive  to  make  1960  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  development  of 
our  outdoor  sports.  Our  theme  should 
be  “Operation  Safety’’— a slogan  that 
Webster  defines  as  a battle  or  rally- 
ing cry,  originally  of  the  Highland 
clans.  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
every  member  of  our  nearly  75,000 
readers  will  accept  such  a slogan. 


Good  or  bad,  our  achievements  of 
last  year  are  gone  forever.  None  of 
us  can  relive  the  past.  Let’s  tack  into 
the  wind  a little  stronger  this  year 
and  not  only  preach  our  slogan  but 
live  it  as  well.  There  is  a lot  of  satis- 
faction connected  to  helping  a young- 
ster up  the  street  or  an  old  boy  down 
the  corrider.  To  the  youngster  you 
can  teach  firearms  safety  and  the 
proper  ethics  of  the  trail.  To  the  old 
man,  you  can  furnish  a day  afield 
that  will  live  in  his  heart  for  many 
days  to  come.  You  can  make  a real 
man  out  of  the  boy  and  a boy  out  of 
the  oldtimer. 
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I hope  each  reader  will  make  “Op- 
eration Safety”  come  true  in  1960 
for  at  least  one  boy,  girl  or  adult. 
You  may  wonder  how  you  can  reach 
these  people,  young  and  old,  who 
need  proper  training  in  the  safe  care 
and  use  of  firearms.  Most  modern-day 
kids  seem  to  simulate  in  their  minds 
and  actions  the  TV  programs  they 
have  been  watching  since  childhood- 
programs  where  trigger-happy  heroes 
run  amuck  toting  smoking  revolvers, 
rifles  and  sawed-off  shotguns,  capable 
of  hitting  at  least  five  flying  poker 
chips  in  a second.  How  can  you  make 
50-foot  indoor  slow-fire  rifle  shooting 
interesting  to  them?  Some  of  these 
youngsters  are  high-strung,  know-it- 
alls  and  many  can  see  no  reason  for 
“dull”  safety  restrictions.  But  these, 
especially,  are  the  youngsters  most  in 
need  of  our  training.  We  cannot  ab- 
ruptly overcome  a trend  and  we  have 
a lot  of  work  to  do.  Each  instructor 
should  almost  be  a psychiatrist  and 
at  least  a firmly  disciplined  diplomat. 
But  modern  living  continually  pre- 
sents such  challenges  and  we  simply 
have  to  develop  the  versatility  to 
keep  up  with  it. 

A few  years  back  the  education  of 


youngsters  and  adults  seeking  knowl- 
edge about  firearms  had  to  come 
from  local  clubs  and  individuals  affil- 
iated with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. These  clubs  and  instructors  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  and  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  over  the  years. 
But  now  the  Game  Commission  has 
gone  farther  and  has  developed  prac- 
tically all  of  its  field  personnel  as 
qualified  Hunter  Safety  instructors. 
They  have,  in  turn,  trained  and  cer- 
tified additional  instructors  from  the 
ranks  of  sportsmen,  scout  leaders, 
school  teachers  and  any  other  inter- 
ested youth  organization.  But  despite 
this  rapid  growth  in  mass  education 
on  firearms  safety,  there  still  is  a long 
way  to  go.  Discouraging  words,  you 
may  say,  but  there  is  a glimmer  of 
light  showing  through  the  fog  that 
we  hope  will  grow.  It  seems  to  be  a 
permanent  glimmer,  showing  right 
now  from  four  directions. 

First  is  the  demand  to  incorporate 
a firearms  safety  course  in  our  public 
schools.  Second  is  a more  thorough 
and  complete  firearms  program  in 
colleges.  Third  is  the  establishment 
of  city  and  rural  area  municipal  rifle 
ranges,  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 


CHECK-IN  POINT  was  a busy  place  during  the  109th  Infantry’s  “Operation  Safety.” 
Over  500  sportsmen  reported  here  to  sight  in  their  big  game  rifles  and  receive  safety 
instruction. 


PRE-RANGE  INSTRUCTION  and  a lecture  on  the  safe  and  sane  way  to  use  sporting 
firearms  was  given  by  Sgt.  Langan,  of  the  Carbondale  unit,  109th  Infantry.  Sgt.  Langan 
has  been  a most  faithful  instructor  and  has  helped  train  many  shooters  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Fourth  is  the  complete  indoctrination 
our  boys  get  while  they  are  receiving 
their  military  training  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  military  training  really 
serves  a splendid  purpose  and  accom- 
plishes a lot  by  furnishing  us  with  a 
corps  of  men  easily  adapted  to  civil- 
ian training.  They  know  how  to  in- 
ject authority  and  discipline  neces- 
sary where  new  classes  are  being  de- 
veloped. Whenever  possible,  try  to 
obtain  the  help  of  these  ex-service- 
men in  working  with  your  classes  of 
young  students. 

Just  recently  the  North  Pocono 
Joint  High  School  at  Moscow,  Penn- 
sylvania received  a club  charter  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  With 
it  came  10  Remington  Matchmaster 
.22  target  rifles  from  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship  and  a supply 
of  .22  long  rifle  ammunition.  Wil- 
liam Riviello,  a teacher  in  the  school 
and  a former  Army  Master  Sergeant 
with  24  years  of  service,  is  the  guid- 
ing spirit  and  was  the  instigator  of 
this  school  training,  first  in  this  area. 
Looking  ahead,  the  interested  people 
of  this  fine  little  village  of  Moscow 
were  ready  for  the  shooting  equip- 


ment with  a ten  point,  fifty-foot  rifle 
range  already  constructed  and  an 
outdoor  range  assured.  The  School 
Board  paid  for  the  insurance,  slings 
for  the  rifles  and  a good  spotting 
scope.  Ray  Rubner,  a biology  teacher 
and  two-year  Army  veteran,  is  assist- 
ing Riviello.  Sixty-five  students,  about 
one-third  of  them  girls,  enrolled  for 
the  first  classes.  I understand  a new 
modern  joint  school  is  in  the  making 
here  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  an 
adequate  indoor  rifle  range.  This  is 
a big  step  forward  in  mass  training 
for  firearms  safety  and  the  prevention 
of  accidents. 

Colleges  can  and  are  getting  started 
in  this  type  of  training.  Arid  speak- 
ing of  developing  municipal  rifle 
ranges,  the  Scranton  area  clubs  re- 
cently received  the  “go-ahead”  sign 
from  the  City  Council  to  get  bids  on 
a suitable  plot  within  the  city  limits 
for  a public  indoor  and  outdoor 
range.  This  range  will  be  owned  by 
the  city  and  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation.  It  will  depend  upon 
personnel  from  the  many  local 
N.R.A.  clubs,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  Boy 
Scout  Councils  and  others  who  have 


FIRING  LINE  was  manned  by  members  of  the  Scranton  Rifle  Club.  Military  personnel 
operated  the  electronic  equipment  that  handled  the  orders  entirely  by  loud  speakers. 


qualified  as  N.R.A.  Hunter  Safety  In- 
structors. Two  or  three  recent  fatal 
accidents  in  the  area  involving  young- 
sters brought  out  the  fact  that  many 
boys  and  girls  insist  on  learning  the 
shooting  game  the  hard  and  danger- 
ous way  when  parents  do  not  heed 
their  natural  requests  for  help.  A 
public  training  ground  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a field  lor  athletics 
and  will  help  cut  down  the  number 
of  these  unnecessary  accidents  with 
firearms.  This  move  by  the  Scranton 
City  Council  and  area  sportsmen  is  a 
great  stride  forward  towards  making 
hunting  and  other  uses  of  firearms 
fun  as  well  as  safe. 

The  highlight  of  my  “Operation 
Safety”  for  1959  was  the  session  called 
to  order  on  October  18  by  the  efficient 
109th  Infantry  Battle  Group  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  on 
their  Leach  Rifle  Range,  Morgan 
Highway.  The  Scranton  Rifle  Club, 
Y.M.C.A.  Rifle  Club  (both  N.R.A. 
clubs),  the  Federated  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  of  Lackawanna  County  and 
other  local  clubs  helped  the  infantry 
man  the  range.  The  object  of  the 
event  is  to  help  regional  sportsmen 
sight  in  their  big  game  rifles  for  bear 


and  deer  hunting,  to  teach  them 
safety  with  all  firearms,  and  to  check 
their  rifles  and  ammunition  for 
proper  fit.  This  is  a gala  affair,  looked 
forward  to  by  hundreds  of  shooters. 
Over  500  riflemen,  in  relays  .of  ten 
men  for  each  group,  checked  in  and 
registered.  They  were  given  lectures 
on  safety  and  the  ethics  of  good  j 
sportsmanship.  Disagreeable,  stormy 
weather  starting  about  3:30  p.m.  pre- 
vented possibly  another  500  from  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  program.  But 
it  was  a regular  7-ring  circus  while  it 
lasted.  This  annual  event  will  prob- 
ably develop  into  a semi-annual 
affair,  with  added  “field  day”  attrac- 
tions including  more  pistol  and  rifle 
competition,  shooting  demonstra- 
tions and  displays  on  hand-loading 
and  similar  phases  of  the  shooting 
sport.  This  year,  a special  black  pow-  i 
der  skirmish  with  45/70  Springfields 
on  flower  pots  at  50  yards  went  over 
big.  Two  teams  of  five  men  each  fired 
100  shots.  The  younger  team  smashed 
their  pots  first.  It  was  a miniature 
North  and  South  skirmish  with  a lot 
of  smoke,  noise  and  flame. 

A pistol  shoot  Was  also  featured 
with  five  teams  entered.  Some  of  the 
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Game  Commission’s  top  pistol  shoot- 
ers fired  in  this  match.  The  team 
consisted  of  Earl  Geesaman  (top- 
ranked  Commission  pistol  marksman 
from  the  Reading  office),  Bill  Fulmer, 
Ed  Fasching,  Dan  McPeek,  Roy  Trex- 
ler,  Ed  Divers,  and  John  Behel.  They 
all  fired  well-above  pistol  expert 
scores.  You  could  easily  select  a group 
of  pistol  shooters  from  the  ranks  of 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  that 
would  rate  tops  at  the  Camp  Perry 
matches  where  service  revolvers  are 
used.  I heard  a lot  of  favorable  com- 
ment about  their  presence  at  this 
affair  in  Scranton. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  officers 
in  our  109th  Infantry  group  like  Col. 
Walter  Unley,  Lt.  Col.  Coleman  Nee, 
Major  John  Chichilla,  Major  Marvin 
Barnes,  Col.  Bertrand  Oliver,  Major 
John  McDonald  and  their  other  per- 


sonnel who  operate  the  target  pits, 
electronic  units,  even  down  to  their 
Red  Cross  units.  The  smooth  run- 
ning military  efficiency  of  this  “Op- 
eration Safety”  is  a pleasure  to  be- 
hold. We  believe  this  event  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State  and 
I suggest  that  other  areas  encourage 
similar  programs.  Most  all  service 
units  will  gladly  help  out  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

Let’s  all  strive  to  be  like  “Mickey 
O’Flannagan’s  purp,  at  fighting  he 
never  gave  urp”  and  stick  to  our 
“Slogan  for  1960— Operation  Safety.” 
Remember,  we  did  not  create  the 
privileges  we  now  enjoy.  They  were 
handed  down  to  us  and  they  deserve 
the  best  that  is  within  our  strength 
and  ability  in  order  to  maintain 
them. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  109TH  who  made  possible  “Operation  Safety”  the  last  three  years 
include,  left  to  right:  Capt.  McCormack,  Maj.  McDonald,  Col.  Nee,  Capt.  Jenkins,  Capt. 
Culkin  and  Capt.  Dempsey. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Let's  Build  A Conservation  Corner 


PART  I 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


ONE  big  problem  facing  the  con- 
servation movement  in  America 
is  that  most  people  who  think  about 
conservation  believe  that  they  must 
plant  trees,  rip-rap  a stream  bank, 
plow  a cornfield  on  the  contour,  or 
in  some  other  way  carry  out  such  a 
practice  to  be  considered  a conserva- 
tionist. They  do  not  yet  appreciate 
the  fact  that  conservation  is  an  atti- 
tude of  mind— a way  of  life— that  must 
influence  nearly  everything  we  do 
rather  than  just  those  things  that  fall 
into  a neat  little  package  that  can 
be  labeled  “conservation.” 

Each  year  federal,  state,  and  local 
legislation  is  concerned  with  many 
conservation  problems.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  in  one  way  or  an- 
other on  conservation.  Yet  all  too 
many  people  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  or  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested if  they  do. 

One  example  is  wildlife  research. 
Many  sportsmen  can  understand  med- 
ical research.  They  contribute  money 
regularly  for  polio  research,  TB  re- 
search, cancer  research,  or  other  such 
worthy  causes.  But  they  scream  their 
heads  off  at  money  soent  on  wildlife 
research  that  is  so  necessary  to  help 
guarantee  the  future  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  America.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  understanding,  wildlife  agen- 


cies and  technicians  are  forced  by 
pressures  of  one  sort  or  another’to  do 
things  that  may  not  be  biologically 
sound,  but  which  do  relieve  pressures 
on  them  while  they  struggle  along  to 
get  their  job  done. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  in 
conservation  is  education— education 
of  as  many  people  as  possible  in.  as 
many  different  ways  as  possible.  A 
very  practical  way  to  accomplish  a 
part  of  this  education  is  through  a 
“conservation  corner”  in  a school 
class  room,  a school  clubroom,  a Scout 
meeting  room,  a store  window  in 
town,  or  some  other  place  where  over 
a period  of  time,  many  people  'may 
see  the  exhibits  and  displays  and  thus 
come  to  understand  some  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  conservation,  the  “rea- 
son why”  of  certain  problems,  and 
their  cause  and  effect. 

A “conservation  corner”  may  be  just 
that— a corner  of  a room  with  six  or 
eight  feet  of  wall  space  on  each  side, 
or  more  or  less  depending  upon  space 
available.  It  can  be  a straight  wall 
too.  But  the  basic  elements  are  a wall  I 
composed  of  composition  board  upon  i 
which  displays  may  be  hung,  with  I 
tables  in  front  to  hold  other  exhibits, 
models,  specimens,  etc.  that  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibit.  There  should ! 
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be  an  electrical  outlet  nearby  so  that 
lights  may  be  used,  or  even  a projec- 
tor if  needed.  The  floor  may  be  pro- 
tected, if  necessary,  with  inexpensive 
plastic  material,  in  case  water  is  used 
in  any  of  the  models,  as  it  may 
well  be. 

The  physical  facilities,  then— a bul- 
letin board  type  background  and 
tables  in  the  foreground  can  be  home- 
made from  inexpensive  materials  so 
as  to  be  attractive  and  easily  adapt- 
able for  different  kinds  of  conserva- 
tion. Displays,  exhibits,  and  visual 
presentations. 

Before  getting  into  details  on  a 
few  different  exhibits,  let’s  think  first 
about  some  general  principles  that 
apply  to  any  “conservation  corner.” 

First,  the  conservation  corner 
should  have  a “theme”  around  which 
the  display  is  built,  rather  than  being 
a hodge-podge  collection  of  “stuff.” 
Some  possible  themes,  which  will  be 
illustrated  later,  are:  The  Forest,  a 
community  of  plants  and  animals; 
Wildlife  in  Winter;  the  Cottontail 
Around  the  Year;  or  Soil,  Water  and 
Wildlife. 

Each  theme  is  a story  in  itself,  and 
tells  that  story  as  simply  and  effec- 


tively as  possible.  Themes,  and  the 
displays  that  illustrate  them  can  be 
changed  each  month,  each  two 
months,  or  even  seasonally.  But  they 
should  be  changed  at  regular  inter- 
vals so  that  many  different  conserva- 
tion stories  may  be  told  in  the  course 
of  a year. 

Second,  the  displays  that  illustrate 
the  themes  should  be  kept  as  simple 
as  possible,  but  still  complete  enough 
to  tell  the  story.  Many  people  will 
not  spend  too  much  time  looking  at 
an  exhibit.  They  should  be  able  to 
“get  the  idea”  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes at  the  outside,  then  if  they  want 
to  spend  more  time  on  details  so 
much  the  better.  But  the  basic  story 
that  a forest  can  be  compared  gen- 
erally to  a human  community,  or 
how  different  kinds  of  animals  spend 
the  winter  should  be  simple  and  easy 
to  understand. 

This  means  that  all  signs,  labels 
and  captions  should  be  printed  legi- 
bly, large  enough  to  read  from  a dis- 
tance and  in  an  attractive  way  so  that 
people  will  want  to  read  them.  There 
are  lettering  pens  with  felt  points 
and  built-in  ink  supplies  available  at 
most  stationery  stores.  They  come  in 


BASIC  ELEMENTS  of  a “Conservation  Corner”  are  a wall  of  composition  board  upon 
which  displays  may  be  hung,  with  tables  in  front  to  hold  other  exhibits,  models,  speci- 
mens. etc. 
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CONSERVATION  CORNER  in  this  schoolroom  used  Pennsylvania  as  a theme  around 
which  the  display  and  exhibit  was  built. 


different  colors  and  are  excellent  for 
lettering  signs.  Stencils  are  available, 
and  inexpensive,  too,  and  make  pos- 
sible neat,  easy  to  read  signs  and 
labels. 

Fourth,  be  sure  there  is  plenty  of 
light  on  the  subject.  People  will  not 
stop  to  look  and  read  if  they  must 
squint  or  have  a difficult  time  seeing 
the  signs  and  displays.  Bulbs  with 
built-in  reflectors  are  not  expensive 
and  can  be  used  for  many  hours. 
Some  are  flood  lights,  some  are  spot 
lights— and  they  are  easy  to  set  up  in 
swivel  sockets  so  that  they  provide 
adequate  light. 

Fifth,  try  to  have  something  in 
each  display  that  requires  audience 
participation.  When  people  have  to 
do  something,  they  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  display.  It  may  be  a door- 
bell button  that  they  push  to  light  a 
light  or  sound  a buzzer.  A sign  may 
ask  a question  and  they  must  turn  it 


over  to  get  an  answer.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  that  arouse  in- 
terest. 

Sixth,  be  sure  the  displays  are  fac- 
tual and  accurate.  Check  your  ideas 
and  sign  captions  with  people  that 
know.  Get  all  the  help  you  can  from 
local  staff  members  of  the  Game  Corm 
mission,  Fish  Commission,  or  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters.  Ask  your 
county  agent.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Conservationist,  Science  teacher  or 
other  local  expert.  It’s  very  important 
that  the  display  is  right. 

For  ideas  in  general  layout  and 
design,  talk  with  art  teachers  or 
people  who  dress  store  windows.  They 
usually,  are  happy  to  suggest  a gen- 
eral format  that  is  attractive  and  in- 
teresting. 

Next,  if  possible  provide  some 
action  in  the  display.  It  may  be  an 
old  animated  sign  that  you  acquire 
from  a gas  station  or  store;  or  it  may 
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be  something  you  make  yourself.  But 
action  attracts  attention  and  that  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Last,  get  as  many  others  as  possible 
to  help  set  up  the  displays  in  the 
conservation  corner.  First,  more 
people  working  on  it  means  more 
interest  in  it  and  very  probably  more 
people  coming  to  see  it.  But  impor- 
tant, too,  with  more  people  you  get 
more  ideas  and  more  “props”  for  the 
corner  than  if  only  a few  work  on 
this  project. 

In  some  schools  where  a conserva- 
tion comer  has  been  used  for  several 
years,  committees  of  six  or  eight 
members  are  formed,  and  each  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  one  theme. 
That  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
doesn’t  work  on  it.  But  the  commit- 
tee responsible  for  one  month  decides 
on  the  theme  and  the  story  to  be  told. 
They  do  the  planning  and  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  But  the  other  groups 
help  out,  too,  as  needed  and  work- 
ing together,  they  do  a good  job. 


Pictures  of  animals  that  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  various  points  in  a 
conservation  corner  are  easy  to  come 
by.  Covers  from  the  Game  News  and 
other  outdoor  magazines  are  usually 
excellent  for  such  purposes.  Posters 
distributed  by  gun  and  ammunition 
manufacturers  frequently  may  be  ob- 
tained from  stores  or  from  the  manu- 
facturers. But  another  stunt  is  this: 
Try  using  silhouettes  on  the  back- 
ground. Suppose  the  theme  was  on 
some  phase  of  waterfowl— shooting, 
identification  or  habitat  improve- 
ment. Here  is  how  you  can  make 
some  large  cut-out  silhouettes  that 
make  interesting  and  attractive  back- 
grounds. 

First  find  some  small  pictures— 
magazine  illustrations,  book  illustra- 
tions, or  even  advertisements  in 
magazines.  Then  if  your  school  has 
an  opaque  projector,  or  if  you  know 
someone  who  has  a so-called  “post- 
card projector”  that  sells  for  under 
ten  dollars,  use  it  to  project  the  pic- 


BUZZ  BOARDS  are  an  excellent  “come  on”  for  a conservation  corner  since  they  provide 
a chance  for  audience  participation. 
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ture  on  a piece  of  black  poster  board. 
By  running  the  projector  back  and 
forth  you  can  adjust  the  size  of  the 
picture  on  the  poster  paper.  Trace 
around  the  picture  as  it  is  projected, 
and  then  cut  it  out  with  scissors  or  a 
matt  knife.  If  you  know  an  artist  in 
the  group,  you  can  project  it  on 
white  board  or  paper  and  he  or  she 
can  then  color  it  with  water  color, 
oil  paints,  or  tempera  paints. 

Buzz  Boards 

Elective  game  or  buzz  boards  are 
an  excellent  “come  on’’  for  a conser- 
vation corner  since  they  provide  a 
chance  for  audience  participation.  A 
buzz  board,  simply,  is  a panel  of  pic- 
tures with  a door  bell  button  beside 
each  picture  and  a row  of  labels  with 
a button  beside  each  label.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  match  the  picture  with  the 
label.  The  illustrations  show  how  to 
do  the  wiring. 

Materials  required  are  easy  to  get: 
24  door  bell  buttons  from  a dime 
store:  twenty  feet  of  bell  wire;  a 6 
volt  buzzer;  a six  volt  battery;  a 
2'  x 3'  piece  of  plywood;  10  feet  of 
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T x 2'  lath  for  framing  and  odds 
and  ends  of  nails  or  screws.  If  you 
want  to  get  fancy,  use  aluminum 
molding  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
so  that  pictures  and  labels  are  easily 
changed.  Pictures— birds,  mammals, 
animal  tracks,  leaves,  flowers  or 
snakes  may  be  taken  from  inexpen- 
sive nature  books  or  magazine  covers. 
Actual  specimens  of  leaves,  shells, 
rocks,  or  casts  of  tracks  may  also  be 
used. 

An  alternate  way  to  make  a buzz 
board  is  to  place  two  buttons  under 
each  picture.  On  the  picture  write  a 
caption.  The  buttons  are  labeled  true 
or  false,  and  of  course,  are  keyed  to 
the  caption.  Or,  statements  may  be 
printed  on  a card  and  used  in  place 
of  a picture.  Opposite  the  buttons 
would  be  two  answers,  one  right  and 
one  wrong.  To  sound  the  buzzer,  you 
must  press  the  button  opposite  the 
correct  answer. 

Next  month’s  article  will  describe 
in  detail  how  to  set  up  a conserva- 
tion corner  display  using  the  themes 
listed  earlier. 


CONSERVATION  FLOAT  was  entered  by  the  Hershey  Chapter,  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  annual  Halloween  parade.  This  outstanding  display  was  designed  and  built 
by  FFA  members  and  featured  a live  rabbit  (domestic)  and  turkey  in  good  cover.  The 
reverse  half  of  the  tractor-drawn  float  depicted  a barren  farm  with  no  game. 


Photo  by  Bob  Heagy 


Archery  Specialties 

By  Tom  Forbes 


ARCHERY  is  simply  defined  as 
the  practice  or  skill  of  shooting 
with  bow  and  arrows.  To  many 
people  the  image  created  is  that  of 
he  long  bow  and  the  ranks  of  Eng- 
ish  bowmen  who  were  the  deciding 
actor  on  many  Continental  battle- 
ields  or  to  stories  of  Robinhood  and 
lis  merry  men  of  Sherwood  Forest 
vho  according  to  legend  hunted  the 
ting’s  deer  and  robbed  the  rich  in 
>rder  to  succor  the  poor. 

Modern  archery  has  grown  from 
adapting  an  outmoded  weapon,  used 
n warfare  and  the  hunting  field 
intil  the  advent  of  percussion  weap- 
>ns,  to  a sporting  arm  that  provides 
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recreation  for  countless  numbers  of 
individuals.  In  the  form  of  target 
archery  it  enjoyed  popularity  among 
the  aristocracy  of  England  and  in 
this  form  it  became  popular  in  the 
United  States.  The  National  Archery 
Association  recently  celebrated  its 
Diamond  Jubilee  Tournament.  How- 
ever target  archery  probably  reached 
its  peak  just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  United 
States  game  was  a major  source  of 
food  and  the  gun  was  preferred  to 
the  bow.  Hunting  for  sport  and 
recreation  as  we  know  it  today  was 
enjoyed  by  a very  few.  The  major 
portion  of  our  population  were  con- 
cerned strictly  with  earning  a liveli- 
hood and  had  little  time  or  energy 
left  for  amusements  or  recreation.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  a 
few  hardy  individualists  did  hunt 
with  the  bow  and  the  exploits  of 
Pope,  Young  and  others  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bow  in  the 
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hands  of  an  expert  hunter  and 
marksman.  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Laws 
were  amended  in  1929  to  make  the 
bow  a legal  weapon  for  taking  game. 
The  ranks  of  the  bowhunters  in- 
creased slowly  until  1951  when  a sea- 
son was  set  in  which  the  bow  was 
the  only  legal  weapon  which  could 
be  used  for  taking  deer.  The  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association  was 
formed  in  1939  by  a group  of  archers 
who  were  primarily  interested  in  us- 
ing the  bow  in  the  hunting  field  and 
who  wanted  to  shoot  in  competition 
under  conditions  approximating  those 
found  in  an  actual  hunt.  Today  field 
courses  far  out  number  target  courses 
or  ranges  and  hunting  with  the  bow 
has  become  a major  sport  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Too  frequently  an  archer  intro- 
duced to  one  phase  of  the  sport  con- 
centrates all  his  interest  in  that  one 
phase  and  has  never  tried  any  other 
branch  of  archery.  He  is  comparable 
to  a match  rifleman  who  has  never 

CROSSBOWMEN  MUST  STAND  to  shoot 


in  championship  competition  and  no  rests 
of  any  kind  are  permitted.  Extra  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  insure  safety. 


tried  a round  of  skeet  or  shot  on  a 
pistol  range.  Archery  is  not  confined 
to  the  Field  Course  or  the  Target 
Range.  Other  branches  of  the  sport 
are  enjoyed  by  many  archers.  The 
cross-bow  has  its  followers.  Clout  is 
a form  of  archery  competition  that 
has  wide  popularity  and  the  record 
in  the  flight  shoot  which  is  a dis- 
tance shoot  is  an  amazing  937.13 
yards. 

The  crossbow  has  come  down  to  us 
from  medieval  times.  Troops  of 
crossbowmen  were  part  of  continental 
armies  during  the  same  period  the 
long  bow  was  the  dominent  weapon 
of  the  English.  Crossbowmen  still 
take  pride  in  constructing  their  own 
weapons  and  they  compete  with  and 
against  each  other  and  not  with  long- 
bowmen.  They  are  a division  within 
the  National  Archery  Association. 
The  weapon  is  not  legal  for  taking 
game  in  Pennsylvania.  The  crossbow 
and  its  parts  may  be  made  of  any  or 
several  materials.  Many  are  beautiful 
examples  of  the  wood  working  art 
with  inlays  of  various  colored  woods. 
The  arrow  is  generally  called  a bolt, 
may  be  of  any  material  and  no 
specific  length  is  specified  for  com- 
petition. However  most  bolts  are  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  the  length 
of  target  arrows.  Describing  a cross- 
bow could  be  a complicated  job.  The 
photographs  accompanying  the  article 
will  give  the  reader  a general  idea 
of  the  weapon.  The  bow  must  be 
drawn  by  hand  and  the  string  is  held 
in  position  by  a trigger  mechanism. 
The  bolt  is  inserted  in  an  open 
breech  and  travels  in  a slot  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  barrel.  Open  sights 
are  permitted  but  telescopic  or  mag- 
nifying sights  are  prohibited  in  com- 
petition. The  weapon  is  sighted  and 
shot  from  an  offhand  position  from 
the  shoulder.  The  crossbowman  must 
stand  to  shoot  and  no  rests  of  any 
kind  are  permitted. 

In  championship  competition  con- 
testants shoot  a Quadruple  American 
Round  which  consists  of  30  bolts  at 
60  yards,  30  bolts  at  50  yards,  and 


CLOUT  SHOOT  is  an  event  enjoyed  by  many  target  archers,  even  though  it  is  not  a 
championship  round.  Each  contestant  shoots  an  end  of  six  arrows  at  a range  of  180  yards. 
The  center  of  the  target  is  indicated  by  a white  marker  with  solid  color  aiming  disk. 


30  bolts  at  40  yards  for  a total  of 
90  bolts  at  a target  face  which  is  one 
half  the  size  of  the  target  face  used 
by  the  target  archers,  or  24  inches  in 
diameter.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
similar  to  the  target  face  except  that 
it  may  have  a white  instead  of  a yel- 
low gold  for  better  visibility.  Rec- 
tangular bales  of  straw  or  other  ma- 
terials are  not  considered  suitable 
backstops  for  crossbow  bolts  and 
round  basts  of  closely  woven  or  com- 
pressed straw  or  grass  53  inches  in 
diameter  are  used. 

On  the  shooting  line  two  cross- 
bowmen are  assigned  to  each  target 
and  crossbowmen  must  keep  their 
weapons  when  drawn,  whether  loaded 
Ibr  not,  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
lithe  target.  All  safety  rules  practiced 
ay  target  archers  are  enforced  on  the 
trossbow  shooting  line.  Any  careless- 
aess  in  handling  a weapon  will  bar 
i crossbowman  from  further  competi- 
ion. 


The  King’s  Round  is  a special 
event  which  may  be  shot  only  by  the 
three  crossbowmen  who  shoot  the 
highest  individual  scores  in  the 
Championship  Quadruple  American 
Round.  This  event  is  shot  at  a dis- 
tance of  40  yards  at  a special  target. 
It  has  a 48"  face  and  on  it  are  6 
standard  4%"  golds,  arranged  clock- 
wise on  an  18"  radius  at  12,  2,  4,  6, 
and  8 o’clock  respectively.  A 1"  black 
bulls  eye  is  centered  in  the  gold.  One 
contestant  shoots  at  a time  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  placed  in 
the  championship  American  Rounds. 
The  first  contestant  shoots  one  bolt 
at  the  12  o’clock  Gold,  then  steps 
back  and  the  other  contestants  shoot 
one  bolt  in  turn  at  the  12  o’clock. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  around 
the  clock  until  each  contestant  has 
shot  6 bolts.  Each  hit  in  a gold  counts 
9 while  a hit  in  the  black  counts  10. 
The  winner  is  known  as  the  King  (or 
Queen)  and  is  awarded  the  Stevens 
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King’s  Round  Dagger,  which  is  held 
for  the  tournament  year.  The  two 
runners-up  are  the  King’s  Men.  The 
National  Company  of  Crossbowmen 
awards  symbolic  crowns  to  the  con- 
testants, a gold  crown  to  the  King, 
and  Silver  crowns  to  the  two  King’s 
men.  The  Schaeffer  Memorial  Trophy 
is  awarded  to  the  Men’s  National 
Crossbow  Champion. 

A Clout  Shoot,  while  not  a cham- 
pionship round  is  an  event  enjoyed 
by  many  target  archers.  Six  ends  of 
six  arrows  each  comprise  the  round. 
Men  shoot  at  a distance  of  180  yards; 
Women  and  Intermediate  Boys  at 
140  yards;  Women  and  Junior  Boys 
and  Intermediate  Girls  at  120  yards; 
and  Junior  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Cadet 
Boys  and  Girls  at  80  yards.  This  last 
distance  is  not  a championship 
round.  The  clout  target  is  laid  out 
on  the  ground  in  a ratio  of  12  to  1 
to  the  standard  face.  Thus  the  clout 
target  is  48  feet  in  diameter  com- 
pared to  4 feet  or.  48  inches  for  the 
target  face  used  in  the  American 
Round.  The  center  of  the  target  or 
“clout”  is  indicated  by  a white 
marker  not  more  than  36"  or  less 
than  30"  square,  mounted  on  soft 
wooden  slats  perpendicular  to,  and 
■with  the  bottom  of  the  marker 
against,  the  ground.  A solid  color 
disc  may  be  centered  on  this  marker 
and  used  as  an  aiming  point.  It  is 
9.6  inches  in  diameter. 

When  each  participant  has  shot 
an  end  of  six  arrows,  the  contestants 
go  to  the  target  to  record  the  scores. 
The  illustrations  show  the  accuracy 
which  can  be  attained  at  180  yards. 
The  black  aiming  disk  has  actually 
been  pierced  by  at  least  four  of  the 
arrows.  Scoring  is  done  by  rotating  a 
steel  tape  around  the  center  point  of 


the  clout.  The  tape  is  marked  to 
show  each  scoring  ring.  An  archer  is 
assigned  to  each  scoring  ring  to 
gather  the  arrows  which  fall  in  that 
ring.  An  arrow  is  measured  at  the 
point  it  projects  from  the  ground  or 
in  case  of  a rebound,  the  point  of 
the  arrow.  The  arrows  gathered  in 
each  ring  are  sorted  as  to  ownership 
and  laid  together  on  the  ground  in 
the  ring  from  which  they  were 
pulled.  When  all  arrows  have  been 
pulled,  sorted  and  laid  in  groups  the 
scorers  move  in  to  record  the  scores 
of  each  contestant.  Double  scoring  is 
mandatory  in  all  championship 
tournaments  and  two  scorers  are  as- 
signed to  each  ten  archers.  The 
archers  call  out  the  values  of  their 
arrows  beginning  with  those  which 
have  landed  in  the  gold.  The  scoring 
values  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
American  Round.  The  highest  value 
is  9 in  the  gold  and  decreasing  by 
odd  numbers  to  1,  the  value  of  the 
outer  scoring  ring.  A possible  is  324. 
The  record  in  National  competition 
was  established  in  1956  by  Robert 
Rhode  who  shot  36—302  in  the  Men’s 
180  yard  clout.  Every  arrow  fell  on 
target,  which  is  a circle  with  a 24 
foot  radius.  To  shoot  this  total,  one 
example  would  show  25  arrows  in 
the  Gold  (a  circle  with  a two  foot 
radius)  and  the  remaining  eleven 
arrows  in  the  next  adjoining  ring. 

The  crossbow  and  clout  shoot  are 
only  two  of  the  many  archery  special- 
ties. If  your  introduction  to  archery 
was  on  the  field  course  or  the  target 
line  you  should  expand  your  shoot- 
ing to  include  other  interesting 
varieties  of  the  sport.  They  provide 
a welcome  change,  test  your  marks- 
manship, and  will  sharpen  your  in- 
terest in  your  favorite  sport,  Archery. 
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For  Better  Or  For  Worse 

By  Horace  Lytle 


1 

THE  writer  is  rather  well  known 
for  his  belief  that  dogs  may  de- 
velop along  varying  lines  with  age 
,and  experience.  This  has  probably 
given  the  impression  that  good  en- 
vironment invariably  leads  to  the  ca- 
nine acquiring  desirable  motivations. 
While  we  do  believe  that  is  the  direc- 
tion most  likely  to  be  taken,  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  Development  may 
be  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  A 
dog  that  starts  life  with  seemingly 
little  in  his  favor  may  wind  up  well 
|-or  vice  versa.  This  makes  for  one 
)f  the  most  interesting  studies  of  dog 
life. 

My  former  Boss  and  long-time 


friend,  Ray  Holland,  tells  of  one  of 
the  most  curious  cases  on  record,  in 
his  own  words  as  follows: 

“After  Duke  died  I began  trying- 
out  various  Brittanies.  I wanted  a re- 
triever to  take  Duke’s  place  at  my 
heels,  knowing  I’d  never  have  an- 
other Duke.  Why  not  have  a Brittany 
that  would  point  the  close  birds 
while  the  Pointers  were  way  out 
ahead?  Finally,  I got  a puppy  with 
a lot  of  brains,  and,  giving  him 
experience  with  heavy  game  kills  in 
Cuba,  he  got  good. 

“But  he  never  pointed.  Once  in  a 
while  he’d  stop  on  a bird  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  call  it  a point.  He’d 
stand  all  hunched  up  with  his  nose 
hanging  and  he  looked  more  like  a 
sheep  than  a dog.  This  year  no  Cuba! 
But  there  was  something  else  I 
wanted  to  do:  Went  to  Oregon  and 
Idaho  and  spent  six  weeks  hunting 
mountain,  valley  and  bobwhite  quail 
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plus  chukar  and  Hungarian  pats. 
Nearly  wore  my  feet  off  before  head- 
ing to  New  Mexico  for  scaled  quail 
and  ducks.  Took  ‘Red’  along  to  do 
the  retrieving,  and  he  sure  did. 

“Besides  that,  he  started  pointing 
everything  that  would  lie  still!  And  if 
they  ran  he  put  them  in  the  air,  and, 
when  he  could,  he  circled  them  and 
drove  them  over  me.  As  long  as  he 
didn’t  see  the  birds  on  the  ground 
he  was  steady  as  a rock— with  both 
his  head  and  piece-of-a-tail  straight 
up  high!  I mean  real  points. 

“In  duck  retrieving  this  Brittany 
is  the  ony  dog  I ever  saw  that  would 
race  back  to  his  hide  after  he  had 
delivered.  It  took  a little  of  the  heavy 
hand  to  make  him  realize  he  had  to 
wait  until  the  shooting  started  before 
he  could  do  any  retrieving.  Once  he 
learned  that  he  was  fine.  Now  he 
rushes  right  back  behind  the  blind 
and  starts  searching  the  sky. 

“He  is  four  years  old.  When  we 

HORACE  LYTLE  AND  LINDA  were  a com- 
bination that  were  hard  to  beat  in  field 
trial  competition  a few  years  ago.  This  fa- 
mous Setter  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
dogs  in  America. 


left  home  he  had  never  stopped  on 
game  over  eight  or  ten  times  and 
then  he  looked  so  terrible  I felt  sorry 
for  him.  Since  his  experience  with 
these  desert  quail  he  has  become  ac- 
tually handsome  on  point!  This  whole 
thing  is  a new  one  to  me.  The  only 
reason  I can  figure  out  is  that  back 
home  I kept  him  at  heel  all  the  time 
except  when  he  was  retrieving.” 

Ray  winds  up  his  letter  by  saying 
how  well  fixed  he  is  now  with  this 
Brittany,  and  Susie.  The  latter  is  a 
Pointer  bitch  that  spent  the  early 
days  of  her  hunting  in  Cuba.  She 
must  really  be  something  special  to 
have  captured  Ray’s  fondness  to  the 
depth  that  she  has.  In  an  earlier  let- 
ter he  gave  me  an  interesting  angle 
on  her.  In  Cuba  Susie  had  been 
taught  to  regard  game-chickens  as 
poultry,  not  to  be  molested.  When 
brought  to  this  country  she  ignored 
pheasants,  thinking  them  game-cocks. 
The  humor  of  Ray’s  letter  was  rich 
when  he  told  of  the  first  ringneck 
rooster  Susie  pointed— after  changing 
her  mind  as  to  what  he  was. 

Now  for  an  experience  of  my  own. 
But  this  is  one  with  a sad  ending. 
They  don’t  all  turn  out  well.  In  , 
January  1957  Game  News  I wrote 
the  story  of  a dog  that  I rated  at  the 
top-of-the-heap— and  still  do.  He 
passed  away  in  March  of  1958.  The 
puppies  from  the  last  litter  he  ever 
sired  were  three  years  old  in  February 
of  1959.  I acquired  what  I thought 
to  be  the  choice  male  pup  of  the 
litter.  And,  in  due  time,  he  looked 
to  be  just  that.  He  placed  second  in 
the  first  derby  stake  in  which  he  was 
entered;  and  in  his  second  start  he 
placed  first.  What’s  more,  in  this 
second  performance,  he  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  possibly  the  best 
young  dog  I’ve  ever  seen.  His  efforts 
seemed  so  sincere  you  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve anything  could  go  wrong. 

In  his  third  field  trial  appearance 
he  didn’t  place.  A friend  was  doing 
the  direct  handling  while  I served  as 
scout.  We  got  our  signals  crossed  and 


TRAINING  PLUS  BREEDING  are  necessary  to  make  any  champion.  This  boy  is  taking 
the  right  step  in  the  obedience  training  of  his  golden  retriever. 


didn’t  bring  him  around.  It  turned 
aut  the  dog  had  gone  just  where  he 
should— but  we  didn’t.  Next  came  his 
fourth  start,  when  I tried  to  handle 
with  a friend  scouting.  And  it  was  in 
this  one— and  for  the  first  time— that 
1 saw  the  dog  wasn’t  even  trying  to 
dandle.  He  ran  “all  over  the  world,” 
is  they  say,  but  where  he  wanted 
'■ o go  and  he  wasn’t  listening  to  me. 
He  found  and  pointed  two  separate 
aheasants;  and  he  held  each  long 
mough  to  have  counted  in  a derby; 
aut  he  did  not  place.  He  had  to  be 
;ither  first— or  nothing.  As  these  were 
he  same  two  Judges  who  had  placed 
tim  first  a couple  weeks  earlier,  we 
ill  knew  how  they  hated  to  throw 
tim  out. 

This  last  was  an  Open  stake  and 
i young  professional  there  thought 


the  solution  might  be  a summer  of 
training  on  the  Canadian  prairies.  As 
most  of  us  there  thought  the  same 
thing,  the  dog  spent  the  following 
summer  in  Canada.  He  returned 
somewhat  subdued— the  spark  seemed 
to  have  died.  After  due  time  back  in 
the  States,  however,  he  again  was 
running  as  much  and  listening  as 
little  as  ever. 

I’ve  tried  to  wonder  how  it  might 
have  been  if  I were  younger.  But  I 
think  I must  admit  it  would  have 
had  to  be  the  same.  You  can’t  win 
them  all.  If  this  dog,  though,  were 
ever  to  re-rail  himself  and  get  on  the 
right  track,  he  would  indeed  be  that 
one-in-a-million.  Everything  about 
him,  from  calm,  dark  eyes  to  sturdy 
legs  and  feet,  looks  championship  all 
the  way,  but— 
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Annual  Questions  on:  Preparing 

Equipment 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


Q.  How  should  I attach  name  tags 
to  my  traps? 

A.  Punch  small  hole  through  one 
end  of  name  plate  and  attach  with 
short  length  of  wire.  Tags  should  be 
attached  to  a link  of  the  chain,  near 
the  end,  not  to  the  trap  itself.  If  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  this  al- 
lows identification  of  trap  owners 
without  disturbing  the  trap.  On  fox 
traps,  it  is  a good  idea  to  wrap  trap 
tags  around  the  chain.  Otherwise 
foxes  may  tear  them  off. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  the  effort  to  adjust 
trap  pans  on  fox  traps? 

A.  In  areas  where  cottontail  rab- 
bits are  extremely  abundant— yes.  Ad- 
just pans  so  that  approximately  one 
pound  is  required  to  trip  it.  In  areas 
not  notorious  for  their  rabbit  popu- 
lation, adjusting  trap  pans  is  nothing 
short  of  a waste  of  time.  It  has  been 
observed  that  trappers  who  spend 
hours  adjusting  trap  pans  on  fox 
traps,  complain  just  as  vigorously 
about  catching  unwanted  animals  as 
anyone  elsel 

Q.  Since  the  ground  is  relatively 
soft  in  some  areas  where  I trap  foxes, 
should  I obtain  stakes  which  are 
longer  then  those  sold  commercially? 

A.  Not  always.  Notice  the  barbs  on 
commercial  trap  stakes.  When  you 
buy  new  stakes,  these  are  practically 
even  with  the  stake  itself.  When  you 


make  sets  in  soil  which  is  somewhat 
soft,  take  a screwdriver  or  similar 
tool  and  push  the  barbs  out  until 
they  appear  almost  on  a forty-five 
degree  angle.  Trap  stakes  really  work 
much  like  a fish  hook,  and  it  is 
largely  a matter  of  adjusting  the 
barbs  according  to  the  firmness  of 
the  soil. 

Q.  Should  I prepare  my  own  trap 
pan  covers  or  is  it  just  as  good  to  use 
large  leaves? 

A.  Large  leaves  make  ideal  pan 
covers,  but  only  if  they  happen  to  be 
handy!  Dry  leaves  should  not  be 
used,  they  make  too  much  noise  at 
the  slightest  touch,  even  under  a 
half-inch  layer  of  soil.  And,  since 
leaves  are  more  often  dry  and  folded, 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  supply 
yourself  with  a batch  of  home-made 
pan  covers.  Use  thin  plastic  sheets  or 
any  thoroughly  washed  cloth. 

Q.  How  can  I treat  my  packbasket 
to  make  it  more  weather-proof? 

A.  Use  a regular  paint  brush  and 
paint  it  with  two  coats  of  clear  var- 
nish. To  make  your  basket  more  in- 
conspicuous from  a distance,  apply  a 
coat  of  dark-oak  stain  before  var- 
nishing. 

Q.  Since  licenses  must  be  displayed 
on  one’s  back,  must  I attach  mine  to 
the  packbasket? 

A.  No.  Your  license  should  be  at- 
tached on  the  back  of  your  regular 
trapping  coat.  Afterall,  you  do  not 
always  carry  your  basket  upon  your 
back,  even  while  inspecting  traps. 
You  may  even  check  a few  traps  with- 
out taking  the  packbasket  along  at 
all. 
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HAVE  GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS 


I need  a pledge  about  my  slogan 
Please  help  me  write  one  — 


YOU  may  win  an  award 


I st  Place  Award 
$200  U.  S.  Bond 
2nd  Place  Award 
$150  U.  S.  Bond 
3rd  Place  Award 
$100  U.  S.  Bond 
4 th  Place  Award 
$75  U.  S.  Bond 
5th  Place  Award 
$50  U.  S.  Bond 

Rules  of  Contest 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  ail  students  enrolled 
in  grades  I through  12  in  any  school 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A youth 
group — school,  class,  club — is  eligible  to 
participate  as  a unit,  and  the  entry  it  sub- 
mits will  be  judged  in  competition  with 
the  entries — PLEDGES — entered  by  indi- 
vidual students. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  obtain  a 
pledge  pertaining  to  the  slogan — HAVE 
GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS— which 
may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  Good 
Outdoor  Manners  Educational  Project. 

3.  Pledges  will  be  judged  on — ( I ) recogni- 
tion of — by  words  or  connotation — the 
various  forms  of  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivities; (2)  originality;  (3)  consciseness; 
(4)  neatness;  and  (5)  spelling. 

4.  No  entrant  will  be  given  more  than  one 
award. 

5.  All  entries  must  be  mailed  to  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  P.  O.  Box  389, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  and  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  March  15,  I960. 

6.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

7.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  May  I960 
and  prizes  awarded  promptly. 

8.  Contest  judges  will  be  representatives  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies  and  others  desig- 
nated by  them.  Decisions  of  the  judges 
will  be  final. 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 


THE  COVER 


BEAVERS  are  proverbially  bus 
But  never  is  a beaver  color 
busier  than  when  it  starts  buildir 
a lodge.  Not  all  beavers  enjoy  tl 
luxuries  ol  steamheated  dwelling 
storm-proof  roofs,  and  secure  retre; 
from  enemies,  such  as  man,  but 
beaver  pond  without  a beaver  hou: 
is  like  a town  without  any  homes. 
For  many  outcasts  from  such  Park  Avenue  mansions,  there  is  the  bar 
burrow  or  den.  It  is  made  in  a bank  near  deep  water  and  is  very  simple  : 
plan.  It  has  a single  entrance,  below  the  water-line  and  usually  under  son 
tree,  root  or  overhanging  bank;  it  has  a diameter  of  a foot  or  so  and  a leng 
of  a dozen  feet.  This  burrow  leads  to  a chamber  just  above  the  water  lin 
Beavers  unfortunate  enough  to  live  along  swift-moving  streams  or  rive 
are  forced  to  build  this  type  of  home.  But  sooner  or  later,  if  it  is  at  t 
possible  to  construct  a dam,  the  busy  beaver  goes  in  for  more  mode: 
construction. 

Real  eager  beavers  start  such  a dwelling  somewhere  near  the  middle 
the  pond  which  resulted  from  their  dam  efforts.  They  select  a bunch 
willows,  a log,  a rock  or  an  upturned  root  and  proceed  to  pile  mud  at 
sticks  on  this  until  the  foundation  is  formed.  Then  by  diving  and  diggii 
from  the  bottom,  a typical  lodge  is  created.  It  may  be  20  feet  across  t 
base  and  3 to  5 feet  above  the  water  level  with  walls  two  or  more  ft 
thick.  As  a rule,  the  lodge  contains  but  one  circular  chamber  which  is  abo 
2 feet  high  and  6 feet  across.  Occasionally,  lodges  become  apartment  li 
as  the  colony  grows  and  new  families  build  additions  around  the  origir 
lodge  and  living  room.  Such  duplex  affairs  are  strictly  private,  howev 
with  separate  entrances. 

There  are  usually  two  entrances  to  each  lodge— one  for  routine  exit  a 
one  for  bringing  in  wood.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  and  passages  are  finish 
with  mud,  plastered  smooth.  Each  beaver  has  a bed  neatly  placed  agaii 
i he  inner  walls. 

All  of  which  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  this  month's  cover  art; 
Don  Ray.  His  cut-away  view  ol  a typical  beaver  lodge  shows  all  members 
the  furred  family  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Steam-heated,  air-tit 
and  strong  as  an  air-raid  shelter,  this  home,  sweet  home  is  one  of  the  reasc 
why  beavers  are  such  interesting  additions  to  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  seen 
But  come  February,  the  old  man  nibbling  a tid  bit  on  the  pond  ba 
better  watch  out.  Trappers  will  be  after  his  valuable  pelt.  It’s  illegal  to 
traps  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  clam  or  house  or  within  25  feet  of  I 
waterline  thereof  and  each  trapper  may  not  set  or  tend  more  than  10  tra 
So  smart  beavers  stay  at  home  during  the  trapping  season.  Nevertheless,  m< 
than  3,000  of  the  big,  valuable  rodents  are  usually  caught  during  each  anm 
trapping  season,  all  of  which  probably  proves  that  not  all  beavers  know 
good,  safe  retreat,  even  when  they  build  it. 
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conservation,  habitat  improvement 
for  wildlife,  good  forestry  practices, 
etc.  will  be  used  for  demonstration 
purposes  next  July. 

Special  activities  for  Explorer 
Scouts  will  take  the  form  of  a 
“Loggers  Field  Day”  with  competi- 
tive events  in  tree  identification,  tree 
climbing,  log  rolling,  sawing,  deter- 
mining volume  of  trees,  mapping, 
measuring  tree  heights,  etc.,  all  with 
a conservation  twist  to  add  a degree 
of  instruction  along  with  the  fun  of 
competition. 

For  a selected  group  of  boys  from 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  will  be  the 
Jubilee  Jamboree,  to  be  held  in  July 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  As 
with  the  1957  Jamboree  in  Valley 
Forge,  again  this  year  the  program 
will  include  a huge  conservation 
demonstration  area,  with  40  instruc- 
tion stations  in  geology,  weather,  soil, 


water,  forestry,  range,  fish  and  game 
plus  more  than  24  do-it-yourself  con- 
servation projects  for  actual  boy  par- 
ticipation. 

As  they  celebrate  their  50th  Anni- 
versary this  year,  Scouts  across  the 
Commonwealth  will  live  up  to  a|fl 
tradition  established  over  the  years—  i 5 
and  will  add  to  their  fine  record  in 
conservation. 

For  as  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive,  said  recently,  “The 
record  of  the  past  has  bee^  written. 
But  no  movement  can  rest  on  its  pasti  T 
—the  word  movement  suggests  progres- 
sion. We  must  keep  in  mind  that  tre- 
mendous parade  of  youth  growing  up 
in  the  years  before  us  and  safeguard  ] 
the  future  of  our  country  by  ade- 
quately training  those  boys  in  those 
things  that  make  dedicated  citizens, 
who  in  turn,  will  guarantee  the 
future  freedom  not  only  of  America 
but  of  the  world.” 


BOY 

SCOUT 

WEEK 

Feb.  7 to  13 
1960 


w/uta/v  ’ 

SHOES 

fey  NED  SMITH 


The  Portly  Mayor  of  Aspen  Creek 


1.  What  is  the  beaver’s  favorite 
food? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  beavers  some- 
times attain  a weight  of  sixty 
pounds? 

3.  Beavers  live  in  burrows  in 
stream  banks.  True  or  false? 

4.  Does  the  beaver  use  his  forefeet 
in  swimming? 

5.  In  what  way  are  the  beaver’s 
ears  and  nostrils  fitted  for  an 
aquatic  existence? 

6.  What  is  a beaver  lodge? 

7.  A beaver  can  fell  a tree  in  any 
direction  he  wishes.  True  or 
false? 

8.  How  large  a tree  can  a beaver 
cut  down? 

LATE  last  winter  a friend  and  I 
sat  in  our  auto  watching  a beaver 
pond  in  Cameron  County.  In  the  sun- 
set’s afterglow  the  glassy  waters  re- 
jected perfectly  the  fallen  tree  trunks 
m the  other  shore  and  the  shaggy 
lome  of  the  lodge.  On  the  hillside 
tcross  the  pond  aspen  stumps  bristled 
hrough  the  snow  and  here  and  there 
sroad  troughs  showed  where  the  ani- 
nals  had  skidded  trees  and  branches 
:o  the  water  to  supplement  the 
iwindling  underwater  food  supply. 

As  we  watched,  a slight  disturbance 
n the  water  set  the  reflections  to 
lancing,  and  we  recognized  the  swim- 
ning  form  of  a beaver.  The  shy  ro- 
ient  had  just  emerged  from  the 
ijanderwater  doorway  of  his  lodge. 


Now  he  swam  back  and  forth,  prob- 
ably inquiring  of  himself  the  exact 
nature  of  the  shiny  contraption 
parked  by  his  pond.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  taking  chances 
that  day,  and  submerged  as  quietly 
as  he  had  appeared. 

As  we  drove  away  my  companion 
stated,  with  no  little  elation,  that 
that  was  the  first  Pennsylvania  beaver 
he  had  ever  seen.  I couldn’t  help  re- 
marking that,  although  the  creature 
we  had  seen  was  no  doubt  a native- 
born  Keystone  stater,  it’s  quite  pos- 
sible that  his  ancestors  were  Wiscon- 
sin beavers.  Back  in  1917,  when 
beavers  were  considered  extinct  in 
our  state,  a pair  of  the  big  rodents 
were  brought  from  Wisconsin  and 
released  not  too  far  from  the  very 
dam  we  had  been  watching.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  this  first  pair 
established  their  progeny  in  most  of 
Cameron  county,  parts  of  McKean 
county,  and— with  the  help  of  a Game' 
Commission  trapper— a sizeable  hunk 
of  Clinton  county  before  their  de- 
scendents  became  intermingled  with 
those  of  later  imports  from  Canada. 

Today  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  a beaver  dam  in  virtually 
any  wooded  section  of  the  state.  The 
Poconos,  the  wild  north-central  moun- 
tains, the  swampy  northwest,  all  have 
their  share  of  broadtails,  and  colonies 
sometimes  spring  up  surprisingly  close 
to  southern  Pennsylvania’s  farms  and 
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cities.  Just  a few  months  ago,  for 
instance,  I inspected  a dam  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Harrisburg. 

The  beaver  is  certainly  unique  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Because  its 
mode  of  living  calls  for  tremendous 
physical  labors,  it  is  amazingly  strong 
and  attains  the  largest  size  of  any 
North  American  rodent.  Three-year- 
old  adults  commonly  tip  the  scales  at 
forty-five  to  sixty  pounds  and  measure 
nearly  four  feet  overall. 

The  scaly,  paddle-shaped  tail  is  not 
used  as  a trowel,  but  serves  admirably 
as  a rudder,  particularly  when  its 
owner  is  towing  a tree  in  the  water. 
When  danger  threatens,  it  is  slapped 
against  the  water  to  warn  the  rest  of 
the  colony  as  the  animal  dives.  On 
land  it  serves  as  a sturdy  prop  when 
the  beaver  sits  upright  to  fell  a tree 
or  cut  a limb. 

Few  mammals  have  more  efficient 
swimming  equipment  than  the  beav- 
er’s hindfeet.  They  are  huge— six 
I inches  or  more  in  length— and  as  com- 
pletely webbed  as  a duck’s.  One  or 
two  nails  are  equipped  with  a cleft 
that  is  said  to  be  used  in  combing  the 
fur.  The  small  forefeet  are  not  used 
l in  swimming  but  employed  like  hands 
for  grasping  food  and  building  ma- 
terials. 

Both  the  nostrils  and  ears  are  fitted 
with  valves  that  close  behind  the 
large  incisor  teeth  to  shut  out  the 
water  when  the  animal  has  occasion 
to  chew  while  beneath  the  surface. 

The  immense  incisor  teeth  fre- 
quently attain  a width  of  one-quarter 
1 inch.  Like  those  of  other  rodents, 
they  are  self-sharpening.  A thin  but 
extremely  hard  layer  of  enamel  on 
the  front  of  each  incisor  resists  wear 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
tooth,  resulting  in  a permanently 
chisel-shaped  edge. 

Two  factors  are  of  paramount  in- 
terest to  the  beaver— food  (in  the  form 
of  tree  bark)  and  water  (for  transpor- 
tation and  protection.)  All  its  labors 
are  directed  toward  satisfying  these 
needs. 


The  dam,  for  instance,  does  this  in 
several  ways.  The  first  is  by  providing 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  protec- 
tion, including  covering  the  entrance 
to  the  burrow  or  lodge.  The  second 
is  by  providing  water  to  submerge 
the  food  cache.  The  third  is  by  ex- 
tending flooded  areas  to  facilitate 
floating  in  trees  and  branches  from 
remote  groves.  Distant  trees  are  some- 
times harvested  by  excavating  canals 
to  carry  water  from  the  pond. 

Not  all  beavers  build  dams.  Last 
summer  I noticed  signs  of  “bank 
beavers”  in  an  Ontario  lake— peeled 
sticks  lying  on  the  lake  bottom  and 
gnawed  stumps  of  small  trees  and 
brush  along  the  shoreline.  There  was 
no  dam,  nor  was  there  a lodge.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  need  of  either.  An 
abundance  of  water  was  there  for  the 
using,  and  the  high  banks  permitted 
the  excavation  of  a burrow  with  an 
underwater  entrance.  The  same  type 
workings  are  sometimes  seen  on  very 
deep  creeks  with  high  banks. 

As  a rule  freshly  cut  brush  is  used 
to  start  construction  of  the  dam,  but 
I’ve  seen  dams  in  which  old  dead 
wood  gathered  nearby  formed  much 
of  the  foundation.  Branches  and  small 
tree  sections  are  placed  on  the  foun- 
dation with  the  butts  pointing  up- 
stream and  mud  and  stones  packed 
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into  the  interstices  to  make  the  struc- 
ture more  nearly  watertight.  Work 
on  the  dam  never  ceases,  for  it  is 
constantly  in  need  of  repair  or  height- 
ening to  compensate  for  settling. 

Few  dams  exceed  eight  feet  in 
height,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  length.  Most  are  less  than  100 
yards  long,  but  several  approaching 
a half-mile  have  been  recorded. 

The  lodge,  like  the  dam,  is  con- 
structed of  sticks,  mud,  dead  leaves, 
and  stones.  It  is  generally  built  on  a 
bank  or  island,  but  one  I saw  in  the 
Bushkill  Creek  was  built  in  more 
than  five  feet  of  water.  Apparently  a 
base  of  the  same  material  was  raised 
on  the  creek  bottom  to  serve  as  a 
foundation. 

Living  quarters  consist  of  one,  two, 
or  rarely  three  chambers  above  the 
water  line.  Access  is  provided  by  tun- 
nels that  open  on  the  pond  bottom. 
At  least  one  is  large  and  straight  to 
facilitate  bringing  in  food. 

Lodges  vary  considerably  in  size.  A 
small  one  might  be  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter—a big  one  thirty  feet  across. 
They  average  five  feet  in  height  above 
the  water.  As  a rule  a number  of 
bank  burrows  are  located  nearby  to 
serve  as  emergency  refuges. 


Although  the  beaver  feeds  to  some 
extent  on  such  aquatic  plants  as  eel- 
grass,  arrowhead,  duckweed,  and 
water  lily  roots  during  the  summer, 
most  of  his  food  consists  of  the  bark 
of  various  trees.  Aspen  is  by  far  the 
favorite,  but  willows,  birches,  Ameri- 
can hornbeam  and  ash  are  often 
utilized. 

To  fell  a tree  the  beaver  makes 
several  overlapping  cuts  at  each  end 
of  the  intended  kerf,  then  splits  out 
the  intervening  wood.  The  result  is 
a long  chip  that  frequently  measures 
six  inches  or  more.  Smaller  trees  are 
usually  cut  through  from  one  side; 
larger  ones  are  worked  on  from  all 
sides.  In  spite  of  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  a beaver  exercises  no  control 
over  the  direction  in  which  a tree 
will  fall.  Anyone  who  has  inspected 
beaver  workings  has  seen  trees  that 
have  been  severed,  only  to  hang  their 
crowns  in  neighboring  trees.  Few 
trees  larger  than  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  are  cut  down,  but  one  well- 
known  naturalist  found  a beaver- 
felled  poplar  in  Montana  that  mea- 
sured nearly  four  feet. 

Once  the  trees  are  down  the  beaver 
busies  himself  with  removing  the 
branches  and  dragging  the  latter  to 
the  water.  Trees  less  than  five  or  six 
inches  thick  are  usually  cut  into  con- 
venient lengths  and  disposed  of  in 
like  manner,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
left  lying  where  they  fall,  although 
the  bark  is  sometimes  eaten  from 
them.  The  peeled  sticks  are  eventu- 
ally added  to  the  dam  or  lodge. 

As  a rule  there’s  little  activity 
around  a beaver  pond  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  but  in  the  autumn, 
when  all  hands  must  pitch  in  and 
help  lay  away  the  winter’s  food  sup- 
ply, work  continues  pretty  much 
around  the  clock.  All  wood  that’s 
suitable  for  food  is  dragged  to  the 
pond  and  either  heaped  in  the  water 
or  jammed  into  the  mud  bottom, 
where  it  will  be  accessible  even 
though  the  pond  freezes  over.  The 
beaver  is  not  one  to  waste  time  twid- 
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dling  his  thumbs,  though,  and  dur- 
ing an  open  winter  spends  many  a 
night  bringing  in  more  food 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  Mr. 
Beaver  has  only  one  wife.  Mating 
takes  place  in  late  winter  and  the 
young  are  born  in  May  or  early  June. 
Averaging  four  in  number  the  “kits” 
weigh  about  a pound  at  birth.  They 
come  into  the  world  with  open  eyes, 
well  developed  incisor  teeth,  and  a 
coat  of  dense  brown  woolly  fur. 

By  late  summer  the  young  are 
weaned  and  are  frequently  seen  out- 
side the  lodge,  serving  their  appren- 
ticeship in  dam  repairing,  food  gath- 
ering, and  other  beavery  trades. 
There  is  every  indication  that  they 
remain  in  the  parental  lodge  for  two 
years,  sharing  their  home  with  the 
parents  and  younger  kits.  Just  prior 
to  the  birth  of  the  third  litter  they 
leave  home  to  set  up  housekeeping 
elsewhere. 

To  most  outdoorsmen,  the  discov- 
ery of  a beaver  dam  is  a treat  and  the 
sight  of  the  old  dam-builder  himself 
is  the  highlight  of  the  season.  Un- 
fortunately, old  Chiseltooth  some- 
rtimes  gets  into  people’s  hair.  His  ir- 
repressible passion  for  damming  run- 
ning water  and  his  utter  lack  of 
judgement  too  often  results  in  flooded 
highways,  drenched  crops,  and  drown- 
ed trees.  He  wields  his  teeth,  too,  with 
reckless  abandon  and  has  on  occasion 
ruined  valuable  shade  and  timber 


trees.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  he’s 
so  all-fired  persistent.  You  can  tear 
out  his  dam,  or  even  dynamite  it, 
and  he’ll  patiently  build  it  up  again. 
As  a rule  the  only  recourse  is  to  trap 
him.  This  the  Game  Protector  docs 
with  a live  trap  consisting  of  huge 
semi-circular  jaws  covered  with  heavy 
steel  mesh  that  harmlessly,  but  effec- 
tively, encloses  the  entire  animal. 

In  wilder  areas  where  his  activities 
aren’t  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble, 
the  fur  trapper  keeps  him  in  check. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  bark  of  the  aspen  tree. 

2.  Yes.  Some  adults  even  surpass  this 
figure. 

3.  True,  some  do  not  build  lodges. 

4.  No. 

5.  They  are  equipped  with  valves 
that  close  when  the  animal  sub- 
merges. 

6.  A heap  of  sticks,  stones,  and  mud 
containing  one  or  more  chambers 
and  accessible  through  underwater 
entrances. 

7.  False. 

8.  Trees  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter 
have  been  felled  by  beavers,  al- 
though they  are  quite  rare. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 


Nature's  Winter  Lay-A-Way  Plan 

By  Dave  Mech 


A FEW  Decembers  ago,  Harold  O. 

Guiher  of  Sabula  discovered  a 
hibernating  bear  under  a log  in 
Clearfield  County  within  sight  of  traf- 
fic on  Pennsylvania’s  Route  255.  Real- 
izing the  importance  of  his  find, 
Guiher  kept  the  location  of  the 
drowsy  fellow  secret  and  obtained 
advice  on  observations  he  should 
make.  After  he  had  visited  the  den 
several  times,  other  people  discovered 
it;  soon  a temporary  wildlife  refuge 
complete  with  game  protectors  had  to 
be  established  so  Guiher  could  con- 
tinue gathering  information  impor- 
tant to  learning  about  hibernation. 

Yes,  even  today  when  Man  is  prob- 
ing outer  space,  he  still  hasn’t  solved 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  hibernation. 
Actually  hibernation  of  a type  is 
quite  common.  As  nights  turn  cold, 
and  leafless  trees  bend  to  the  fury  of 


the  autumn  winds,  we  have  all  no- 
ticed that  most  of  Nature  has  seem- 
ingly died.  Of  all  the  plants  flourish- 
ing under  the  summer  sun,  only  ever- 
greens maintain  normal  activity 
throughout  the  rigorous  period  of 
freezing  temperatures.  Similarly  in 
the  animal  world,  there  is  a great 
decrease  of  activity.  The  multitude! 
of  insects,  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
and  mammals  have  gradually  disap 
peared,  heeding  the  warning  of  the 
frosty  nights.  Few  species  openly  meet 
the  challenge  of  Winter’s  hardships 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  spe 
cies  and  the  birds  which  have  re 
treated  to  warmer  climes,  most  ani 
mals  are  lazily  passing  the  winter  as 
living  corpses;  even  the  plants  awaii 
warmer  weather  in  a death-like  statf 
akin  to  hibernation. 

AU  animals  other  than  birds  anc 
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mammals  are  cold-blooded.  Thus  in- 
sects, crustaceans,  fishes,  amphibians, 
and  reptiles  all  have  a blood  system 
whose  temperature  approximates  that 
of  their  surroundings.  When  tempera- 
tures become  low,  these  cold-blooded 
creatures  necessarily  become  sluggish 
and  retire  to  locations  protected  from 
freezing.  No  extreme  changes  must 
take  place  in  their  systems  to  accom- 
plish this;  they  just  automatically  be- 
come inactive  when  temperatures  de- 
crease. 

Birds  and  mammals  are  equipped 
with  special  mechanisms  which  keep 
their  body  heat  fairly  constant  no 
matter  what  the  surrounding  tem- 
peratures are.  Thus  they  are  not  af- 
fected nearly  as  much  by  cold  as  the 
cold-blooded  animals  are.  But,  be- 
cause of  a heavy  blanket  of  snow, 
food  has  become  scarce,  forcing  birds 
and  mammals  into  a much  greater 
struggle  for  survival.  Most  birds  solve 
this  problem  by  migrating.  Mammals 
either  store  their  food,  change  their 

HIBERNATING  CHIPMUNK  appears  aimc 
rood  supply  in  a death-like  coma,  animals 
energy  needed  for  normal  activity. 


food  habits,  or  hibernate.  By  passing 
the  period  of  low  food  supply  in  a 
death-like  coma,  animals  use  only  a 
fraction  of  the  energy  needed  for  nor- 
mal activity.  Ground  squirrels  use  as 
much  energy  during  three  hours  re- 
covering from  hibernation  as  they  do 
during  ten  days  in  hibernation. 

Just  as  there  is  great  variety  in 
methods  of  overcoming  winter  hard- 
ships, there  is  great  variety  in  types 
of  hibernation.  Bats  hibernate  each 
time  they  become  inactive  during  the 
day;  the  western  ground  squirrel  un- 
dergoes dormancy  known  as  “aestiva- 
tion” during  adverse  summer  condi- 
tions. Bears,  ’coons,  skunks,  and  ’pos- 
sums become  dormant  for  periods 
during  the  winter,  but  their  body 
temperatures  remain  high.  Body  heat 
of  woodchucks,  chipmunks,  jumping 
mice,  badgers,  prairie  dogs,  bats,  and 
ground  squirrels  lowers  to  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature. These  animals  are  the  true 
hibernators. 

dead.  By  passing  the  winter  period  of  low 
e the  chipmunk  use  only  a fraction  of  the 
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Even  these  species  have  different 
hibernation  habits.  Chipmunks,  and 
ground  squirrels  cache  seeds,  nuts, 
berries,  etc.  in  the  den  with  them 
and  occasionally  awaken  from  their 
stupor  to  munch  a mid-winter  snack. 
One  ground  squirrel  awoke  12  times 
during  159  days  of  hibernation.  Most 
other  true  hibernators  remain  dor- 
mant continuously  until  Spring. 
These  animals  must  produce  a heavy 
layer  of  fat  to  keep  them  over  the 
winter.  Without  this  fat  an  animal 
will  not  enter  hibernation.  Growing 
woodchucks  and  jumping  mice  hiber- 
nate later  than  adults  since  they  take 
longer  to  accumulate  this  all-impor- 
tant winter  reserve. 

Nevertheless,  fat  can  be  accumu- 
lated quite  quickly.  For  example,  in 
New  York  a 236-pound  bear  gained 
81  pounds  in  three  weeks.  Ground 
squirrels  can  accumulate  fat  even 
faster  than  women  can;  the  amount 
of  fat  usually  used  during  hiberna- 
tion can  be  stored  within  two  or  three 
weeks  when  food  is  abundant.  At  this 
rate,  a 122-pound  woman  could  gain 
35  pounds  in  one  week! 

When  the  fatty  layer  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  time  to  retreat  to 
the  underground  nears,  the  animal 
fasts,  and  its  body  processes  start  to 
slow  down.  Some  species  may  fast  for 
a week.  In  the  laboratory,  bats  with 
full  stomachs  die  when  subjected  to 
cold  while  bats  with  empty  stomachs 
hibernate.  Some  bears  supposedly 
purge  with  berries  before  retiring  for 
the  winter. 

Most  species  prepare  elaborate  win- 
ter vacation  quarters.  The  pint-sized 
ground  squirrel  digs  a 20-foot-long 
burrow  leading  to  a nest  of  grasses  in 
a side  chamber  about  a foot  under- 
ground. Here  it  remains  from  early 
September  to  late  March.  The  jump- 
ing mouse  retires  a month  later  into 
its  dry  nest  a foot  or  so  beneath  the 
ground,  remaining  there  until  early 
April.  Chipmunks  spend  only  13 
weeks  in  their  sub-stump  leaf  nest. 

Woodchucks  migrate  from  their 

summer  surroundings  in  open  fields 


to  woods  and  hedgerows.  Here  the 
rest  from  mid-September  to  earl 
March,  usually  in  burrows  four  c 
five  feet  underground. 

“Some  chucks  around  here  ha\ 
learned  a trick  from  my  hired  man 
a New  York  farmer  once  told  me.  H 
had  found  ten  animals  profound] 
asleep  in  a straw  stack. 

The  integration  question  doesn 
bother  “grounchunks”  either.  The 
have  often  been  found  hibernating  i 
the  same  den  with  skunks.  In  fact,  i 
a hollow  stump  in  western  Pennsylv: 
nia,  one  was  found  next  to  a dormai 
rattlesnake! 

Sometimes  elaborate  cold  storaj; 
quarters  are  prepared  by  bears  als) 
One  such  den  was  found  in  a swam 
beneath  the  drooping  branches  of 
black  spruce.  A small  depression  he 
been  scooped  out  and  lined  wii 
plants.  The  lower  spruce  branch 
were  bent  down  and  woven  in 
other  branches  used  in  building  tl 
den,  and  the  tips  were  buried  und 
several  lengths  of  decayed  grey  birc 
Since  no  grey  birch  grew  in  the  ii 
mediate  area,  Bruin  must  have  ca 
ried  the  branches  quite  far.  The  coi 
pleted  engineering  feat  caused  ea 
storm  to  drift  against  the  north  sid 
while  leaving  the  southwest  side  opi 
to  the  sun’s  warm  rays. 

But  many  bears  do  not  bother  dei 
onstrating  their  construction  abili 
In  November  they  just  crawl  und 
an  old  blowndown  or  into  a crevi< 
curl  up,  and  let  come  what  rm 
Frost  and  snow  may  freeze  on  t 
tips  of  their  fur.  Eskimoes  seeing  tl 
used  to  think  the  animals  h 
dunked  themselves  in  a spring  befc 
hibernating  so  as  to  obtain  anoth 
insulating  layer.  However,  “bearo 
gists”  have  discovered  that  frost  c 
accumulate  naturally:  the  fur  a 
layer  of  fat  next  to  the  skin  are  su 
effective  insulators  that  practically 
body  heat  escapes  through  them. 

Most  hibernators  conserve  heat  a 
by  curling  into  a tight  ball  with  h; 
erect,  head  beneath  tail,  feet  close 


Photo  by  Lynwood  M.  Chace 


WOODCHUCK’S  WINTER  HOME  is  seen  in  this  rare  cut-away  view.  This  groundhog 
will  soon  go  into  hibernation.  So  deep  is  this  winter  “nap”  that  his  temperature  will  drop 
between  40  and  50  degrees  F.  and  breathing  slows  down  to  once  every  four  to  six  minutes. 
In  this  stage  he  will  be  insensible  to  touch  or  sound. 


gether,  and  tail  curled  along  the 
spine.  (The  five-inch-long  tail  of  the 
dormant  jumping  mouse  is  wound 
like  a watchspring  instead.)  Bats  are 
the  exception,  for  in  their  caves  they 
hang  upside  down  by  their  toes,  some- 
times several  hundred  of  them  hang- 
ing in  a few  square  feet.  Occasionally 
one  is  found  precariously  swinging  to 
and  fro,  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
cave  by  one  toe! 

The  body  “thermostat”  and  life 
processes  must  somehow  be  turned 
down  to  a pilot-light  level  during  true 
hibernation.  Breathing  rate  becomes 
extremely  low.  Woodchucks  breathe 
every  four  to  six  minutes;  torpid 
jumping  mice  sometimes  show  no  sign 
of  breathing  for  15  minutes  or  more. 
Bats  which  normally  make  200  inha- 
lations per  minute,  only  breathe 
about  100  times  during  eight  minutes 
j ;of  hibernation.  Circulation  also  de- 
creases markedly;  the  heart  beat  rate 
of  woodchucks  drops  from  over  100 
per  minute  to  three  per  minute!  Part 
of  the  blood  of  some  animals  is  re- 
moved from  circulation  during  dor- 
mancy, for  the  spleen  of  hibernating 
bats  becomes  filled  with  blood  cells; 

i 


it  may  weigh  five  times  that  of  a non- 
hibernating bat’s  spleen.  Total  activ- 
ity of  the  body  processes  during  hi- 
bernation sometimes  decreases  to 
1/ 100th  that  of  conscious  animals. 

Most  true  hibernators  have  a nor- 
mal temperature  of  90  to  95  degrees, 
but  during  dormancy  this  drops  to 
within  a few  degrees  of  freezing.  If 
the  temperature  in  the  den  gets  be- 
low 32,  the  animal’s  processes  start 
increasing  to  keep  the  body  from 
freezing.  When  this  metabolism  in- 
creases too  much,  it  triggers  the 
awakening  device,  so  the  body  tem- 
perature goes  up  to  normal. 

Bears,  skunks,  racoons,  and  ’pos- 
sums, whose  temperature  does  not  de- 
crease markedly  during  dormancy, 
still  have  reduced  breathing  and 
blood  circulation  rates.  Dormant 
bears,  for  example,  inhale  only  three 
times  per  minute,  although  their 
body  temperature  may  be  95  degrees. 
Nevertheless,  semi-hibernators  are 
aroused  easily  by  a voice  or  the  touch 
of  a hand.  During  warm  spells,  they 
often  wander  for  days  before  return- 
ing to  winter  quarters.  In  fact,  male 
skunks  often  remain  mildly  active 
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throughout  Winter,  while  most  the 
females  are  denned  by  mid-December. 

The  Clearfield  County  bear  found 
by  Guiher  posed  several  times  for 
flash  pictures  and  even  licked  honey 
from  a stick  held  by  Guiher.  Three 
cubs  born  January  3 stayed  in  the 
den  until  about  March  20,  when  the 
whole  family  ambled  off.  If  these 
bears  survived  the  summer  and  fall, 
they  probably  hibernated  together 
again  the  next  winter. 

The  true  hibernator  revives  from 
its  winter-long  come  in  early  Spring. 
Despite  the  publicity  afforded  Ground 
Hog  Day,  the  animals  ignore  it.  They 
usually  don’t  appear  until  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March  when  the  mat- 
ing urge  makes  them  wander.  Scien- 
tists are  uncertain  about  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  rewakening.  Some  think 
it  is  the  storage  of  energy  occurring 
during  hibernation;  others  believe  it’s 
the  collection  of  wastes  in  the  blood, 
due  to  decreased  circulation.  With 


ground  squirrels  it  is  probably  a ri 
in  soil  temperature. 

“The  process  of  waking  from  1 
bernation  is  the  most  dramatic  pha 
of  the  hibernation  cycle,”  claims  oi 
eminent  scientist;  “it  starts  with  t 
animal  that  is  chilled  and  almost  m 
tionless  and  concludes  about  thr 
hours  later  with  a fully  awake  ar 
active  animal  with  a normal  bo( 
temperature.” 

In  the  first  20  minutes  the  respir 
tion  increases  to  ten  per  minute,  ar 
the  heart  pumps  faster;  then  tl 
blood  temperature  begins  risin 
These  processes  accelerate  rapid! 
The  front  of  the  body  warms  fir: 
and  when  it  reaches  68  degrees  ti 
conscious  brain  starts  functionin 
Once  the  front  is  warmed,  the  bloc 
vessels  to  the  rear  enlarge,  permittii 
that  section  to  heat.  Meanwhile  bloc 
is  speeded  up  by  the  feeble  strugglii 
of  the  animal’s  limbs.  In  three 
three  and  a half-hours,  the  hibernat 


AWAKENED  WOODCHUCK  surveys  the  world  from  his  den  entrance  in  early  spring.  E 
woodchucks  ignore  Ground  Hog  Day  in  February  and  usually  don't  appear  until  late  tl 
month  or  early  March. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  E 


BLACK  BEAR’S  WINTER  QUARTERS  may  be  elaborate  dens  but  most  bears  merely 
crawl  under  an  old  blowdown  or  into  a hollow  next  to  a rock  or  log.  The  bear  is  not  a 
true  hibernator  although  dormant  bears  inhale  only  three  times  per  minute  and  their 
circulation  rate  slows  down.  They  are  aroused  easily  and  during  warm  spells  may  wander 
for  days  before  returning  to  quarters. 


has  fully  awakened.  The  only  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  animal  is  a loss 
of  one-third  to  one-half  its  Fall 
weight;  this  is  the  amount  of  fat  used 
to  maintain  the  spark  of  life  through- 
out the  winter. 

Although  scientists  know  much 
about  the  hibernating  mammal,  they 
still  haven’t  found  the  direct  cause  of 
hibernation.  In  the  laboratory  they 
can  produce  dormancy  by  lowering 
temperatures.  However,  in  nature 
some  mammals  become  torpid  in  late 
Summer  before  weather  has  turned 
cold.  Lack  of  food  has  been  proposed 
as  a cause,  but  the  woodchuck  hiber- 
nates in  the  midst  of  plenty.  At  one 
time  a “hibernating  gland”  between 
the  shoulders  of  hibernators  was  dis- 


covered; this  proved  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary glob  of  fat.  Other  theories  have 
been  advanced,  but  all  have  been  dis- 
proven.  An  idea  now  being  studied  is 
that  hibernators  have  a built-in  “cal- 
endar-clock” which  automatically  low- 
ers the  metabolism  at  a certain  sea- 
son. Accumulation  of  the  proper 
amount  of  fat  is  thought  to  be  the 
final  stimulator. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  this 
or  any  other  theory  of  hibernation 
is  proven  to  the  scientist’s  satisfaction, 
if  it  ever  is.  Meanwhile,  Nature’s 
ingenious  lay-a-way  plan  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  hibernators  with 
low-cost  cold  storage  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  winter  hardships. 
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Don't  Mention  Beavers  To  Me 

By  Les  Wood 


BEAVERS!  Don’t  ever  mention 
beavers  to  me  again.  Foxes  and 
coons  you  can  live  with.  You  can 
get  along  after  a fashion  with  skunks, 
groundhogs  and  possums  and  you  can 
even  come  out  ahead  in  a hassle  with 
marauding  bears,  but  when  you 
tangle  with  beavers,  brother  you  just 
can’t  win.  They’ll  wear  you  down, 
beat  you  at  every  trick  you  can  think 
up  and  then  turn  out  to  be  too  dim- 
witted  to  know  they  were  even  in 
a contest. 

Perhaps  I better  explain  here  that 
from  the  time  beavers  first  became 
plentiful  in  Pennsylvania  until  I re- 
tired a year  or  so  ago,  I was  a game 
protector  in  a north  tier  county  and 
as  such  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  care  of  complaints 
of  damage  by  wild  animals  and 
birds.  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, beavers  are  the  cause  of  more 
damage  complaints  than  all  other 
game  put  together. 

They  have  a one-track  mind  and 


nothing  can  ever  get  it  off  the  tra 
They  never  give  up.  For  instai 
they  are  just  about  determined 
plug  up  every  culvert  they  can  fi 
Dozens— yes  hundreds— of  such  cc 
plaints  came  to  me  but  one  typi 
experience  will  illustrate  what 
mean. 

A highway  crew  cleared  out  t 
culvert  every  day  and  every  ni; 
a beaver  plugged  it  up  again.  Fina 
they  turned  the  job  over  to  me 
removed  tons  of  poles,  sod,  mi 
stones  and  anything  else  he  coi 
find— old  auto  tires,  boxes,  crates,  a 
even  a one-gallon  glass  jug  somec 
had  thrown  away.  One  morning 
was  standing  on  a hummock  in  wa 
up  to  the  tops  of  my  hip-boots  pi 
ing  out  the  debris  with  an  iron  he 
I had  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
came  so  engrossed  with  my  work 
failed  to  watch  my  footing  a 
slipped  off  the  muck-covered  mou 
into  water  up  to  my  neck.  For 
nately  it  was  twenty-five  miles  bt 
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in  the  mountains  so  I did  a ‘‘Sep- 
tember morn”  while  my  clothes  were 
hung  out  to  dry.  Beavers  have  made 
me  take  a lot  of  cold  plunges  but 
they  never  made  me  like  it  very 
much. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  I tired 
of  the  contest  and  decided  to  trap 
the  old  overgrown  rat.  I made  sets 
that  should  have  taken  any  ordinary 
beaver  but  he  wasn’t  having  any.  He 
just  packed  up  and  left  for  a couple 
of  weeks.  When  he  came  back  we 
went  through  the  whole  routine  all 
over  again,  until  it  became  so  ex- 
pensive the  local  Forest  Ranger 
volunteered  to  take  over  and  cold 
weather  finally  brought  an  end  to 
the  struggle.  Of  course  it  started  up 
again  the  following  spring. 

My  first  damage  complaint  con- 
cerned a drainage  ditch  being 
dammed  up.  At  that  time  few  Game 
Protectors  knew  anything  about  trap- 
ping beavers  so  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s trapping  instructor  brought  up 
a livetrap  and  showed  us  how  to  use 
it.  Next  morning  we  had  the  culprit. 
We  lifted  the  trap  out  on  dry  ground 
and  while  the  pick-up  was  being 
brought  around  the  instructor  was 
holding  forth  at  great  length  on  the 
finer  points  of  beaver  trapping.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a crash  like  a minor 
explosion  and  our  beaver  was  streak- 
ing down  the  bank  into  the  pond. 

We  use  the  Vernon  Bailey  live 
trap,  a woven-wire  clamshell-like  af- 
fair with  two  latches  or  hooks  that 
drop  down  and  prevent  it  opening 
after  it  has  been  sprung.  The  beaver 
had  been  sitting  on  his  haunches 
slowly  examining  every  inch  of  the 
trap.  You  can’t  give  old  broad-tail 
credit  for  figuring  out  how  the  trap 
worked  but  the  fact  remains  he  did 
the  only  thing  possible  that  would 
let  him  escape.  He  suddenly  struck 
the  bottom  of  the  trap  such  a ter- 
rific blow  with  his  tail,  the  latches 
bounced  up  and  disengaged.  In  that 
split-second  he  somehow  spread  the 
i jaws  enough  to  get  through.  I was 


looking  right  at  him  but  the  whole 
thing  was  executed  so  fast  it  was  just 
a confused  blur  of  action  and  the 
beaver  was  gone.  He  is  rated  about 
the  slowest  animal  on  earth  and  I’ll 
buy  that  without  question,  but  hasten 
to  add— he’s  also  the  fastest.  He  can 
make  the  best  efforts  of  a bobcat  look 
like  slow-motion. 

It’s  not  likely  wild  animals  have 
a sixth  sense  but  occasionally  one  of 
the  five  is  developed  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  took  me  a good  many  years 
to  discover  that  instead  of  being 
psychic  a beaver  simply  has  an  as- 
tounding sense  of  smell.  Steel  traps 
set  under  water  and  carefully  covered 
with  mud  and  dead  leaves  can  be 
detected  instantly.  If  he  can’t  see  nor 
smell  the  traps,  how  does  he  know 
they  are  there?  The  thing  preyed  on 
my  mind  until  I was  about  ready  to 
concede  a sixth  sense,  and  then  one 
day  I made  a discovery.  I had  waded 
in  and  made  a set,  carefully  covered 
it  and  waded  out.  Next  morning  I 
found  he  had  changed  his  travel  route 
and  evaded  the  traps.  I was  completely 
stumped  until  I remembered  a small 
stick  projecting  above  the  water  had 
interfered  with  my  work  and  I had 
removed  it.  After  completing  the  set 
I had  carefully  put  it  back  in  the  same 
place  and  at  the  same  angle.  Ah!  I 
had  touched  it  with  my  hand.  The 
mystery  was  solved.  Credit  old  flat- 


tail  with  a remarkable  nose  but  no 
sixth  sense. 

Drainage  ditches,  low-lying  timber 
tracts,  town  and  even  city  water  sup- 
ply reservoirs  and  streams,  railroad 
and  highway  culverts  or  any  other 
place  you  can  think  of  where  they 
have  no  business,  that  is  where  the 
pesky  beavers  are  determined  to  do 
their  dam  building. 

No  pond  or  artificial  lake  is  big 
enough  for  them.  They  must  dam  it 
up  just  a little  more,  put  so  many 
aspen  poles,  willows  and  other  shrubs 
in  the  water  it  soon  becomes  black 
from  the  tannic  acid  in  the  bark,  the 
submerged  soil  becomes  soft  stinking 
mud  and  then  they  are  happy. 

In  1917  beavers  were  reintroduced 
into  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  They  im- 
mediately showed  a remarkable  adapt- 
ability and  multiplied  rapidly.  Where 
in  early  times  they  were  exploited 
ruthlessly  it  would  be  a rare  trapper 
today  who  would  agree  that  they  can 
again  be  exterminated  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Not  all  of  them  are  smart 
but  every  colony  has  one  or  more 
trap-shy  old  residents  that  will  just 
about  discourage  any  attempt  to  take 
them  by  legal  means. 

Most  beavers  are  rather  “peaceable” 
but  now  and  then  one  has  the  dis- 
position of  a buzz-saw  and  the  weap- 
ons to  back  it  up.  His  upper  incisors 
grow  in  an  almost  perfect  semi-circle 


four  inches  or  more  in  diameter  ai 
originating  near  the  base  of  the  sku 
The  lower  ones  are  similar  but  son 
what  shorter,  being  limited  to  t 
length  of  the  lower  jaw.  With  fo 
such  razor-sharp  chisels  he  can  c 
an  antagonist  up  pretty  bad  and  h 
been  known  to  do  it.  When  he  rush 
you,  it  is  mostly  bluff  but  his  blir 
ing  speed  leaves  little  chance  for  c 
fense  if  he  happens  to  mean  it. 

I once  caught  one  off  home  ba 
moseying  along  a gravel  bar  besi 
the  creek.  By  executing  a few  blot 
ing  maneuvers  I succeeded  in  gettii 
him  backed  up  into  an  angle  of 
cut-bank.  It  was  a wonderful  oppt 
tunity  for  close-up  photography  ai 
I was  out  looking  for  just  such 
chance  to  get  wild-life  pictures, 
hunkered  down  in  front  of  him  wi 
the  camera  focused  at  three  feet.  I 
was  about  the  angriest  beaver  I ev 
saw,  hissing  and  blowing  like  a pur 
tured  truck  tire.  But  you  never  c; 
tell  when  a beaver  is  going  to  ma 
his  move.  His  eyes  under  all  circui 
stances  and  conditions  are  expressio 
less  as  two  holes  burned  in  a blank 
and  his  movements  maddeningly  c 
liberate. 

Just  as  I snapped  the  shutter  1 
rushed  me  and  he  wasn’t  fooling.  I 
meant  every  bit  of  it.  I jumped  bac 
ward  without  looking,  tripped  over 
stone  and  landed  flat  on  my  back 
the  cold  spring-fed  creek.  With  thr 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  camera 
one  hand  and  a highly-prized  e 
posure  meter  in  the  other  I was 
no  position  to  save  myself  or  ev< 
ease  my  fall.  I was,  however  in 
wonderful  defensive  position  and  tl 
hard  soles  of  my  shoes  soon  batter* 
him  into  a more  reasonable  fran 
of  mind.  With  water  running  out  tl 
seat  of  my  pants  and  cold  chills  ru 
ning  up  my  spine  I made  what  mig] 
charitably  be  called  a tactical  retre* 
I did  hesitate  long  enough  to  snt 
one  more  shot  but  he  rushed  me 
savagely  I had  to  climb  the  cut-bar 
to  get  away  from  him.  The  big  tre 
cutting  rodents  use  the  bark  of  tl 
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trees  for  food  then  cut  the  wood  into 
lengths  they  can  handle  and  use  it 
for  building  their  dams  and  houses. 
A dam  may  be  ten  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  or  so  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
tapering  to  a foot  or  two  at  the  top. 
The  material  in  some  of  these  dams 
would  weigh  a hundred  tons  or 
more.  The  stones,  mud,  sod  and 
other  small  stuff  is  carried  in  their 
paws  and  “arms.”  The  load  being 
tucked  up  tightly  under  their  chin 
to  hold  it  in  place  while  swimming. 
I have  seen  two  beaver  dams  made 
entirely  of  stones  some  of  which 
would  weigh  close  to  fifty  pounds. 
How  they  handle  stones  of  that  size 
I have  never  learned. 

After  the  dam  and  house  are  fin- 
ished they  start  digging  holes  in  the 
bank,  not  one  or  two  but  sometimes 
a dozen.  The  entrances  are  deep 
under  water  and  the  tunnels  run 
back  sometimes  thirty  feet  or  more  to 
a snug  dry  nest  above  water  level. 
Beaver  fur  is  water-proof  when  well 
oiled.  When  one  comes  out  of  the 
water  he  has  only  to  shake  himself 
vigorously  and  he  is  perfectly  dry.  If 
he  stays  in  the  water  too  long  the 
fur  begins  to  wet  through  and  he 
then  has  an  oiling  job  on  his  hands. 
It’s  no  small  job  either  and  he  spends 
a lot  of  time  at  it  every  day. 

Beavers  are  great  travelers  and  in 
the  daytime  they  swim  long  distances 
under  water  near  the  bottom  coming 
up  only  to  cross  shallow  riffles  or  oc- 
casionally for  air.  But  they  must  keep 
well  oiled  and  I have  seen  them 
clamber  out  on  the  bank  or  hoist 
themselves  up  on  a shelf  of  ice  and 
dress  their  fur  for  an  hour  or  more. 
When  a swimming  beaver  slaps  his 
tail  on  the  water  with  a report  like 
a pistol-shot  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
warning  signal  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  colony.  It  probably  does 
serve  that  purpose  but  has  a much 


more  important  function.  With  his 
wide  buoyant  body  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  for  him  to 
dive  quickly  except  for  the  leverage 
offered  by  his  powerful  flat  tail  on 
the  water  surface.  With  it  be  can  get 
under  in  a flash. 

Who  can  fathom  the  wisdom  of 
the  wild  things  that  must  live  by 
their  wits.  It  is  a liberal  education  in 
itself  to  study  the  family  life  of  any 
one  species  of  wild  animals  or  birds. 

When  old  grand-dad  beaver  be- 
comes too  hard  to  live  with  and  is 
driven  out,  or  for  some  reason  we 
might  not  understand,  voluntarily 
leaves  the  colony  he  becomes  known 
to  the  trappers  as  a “bank  beaver.” 
He  makes  himself  a home  in  the 
bank  of  a stream  and  lives  the  life 
of  a hermit,  making  no  attempt  at 
dam-building  and  cutting  only  what 
small  trees  and  shrubs  he  needs  for 
food. 

To  the  landowners,  highway  and 
forestry  departments  they  are  a pest. 
To  game  protectors  an  eternal  head- 
ache. But  to  nature  students  and  the 
average  tourist  they  are  a never-end- 
ing source  of  amusement,  wonder 
and  entertainment. 

Sometimes  I even  find  my  own 
animosity  toward  the  unpredictable 
flat-tails  softening  a bit. 


Wintertime's  Trickiest  Targets 

By  Lefty  Kreh 


ACROSS  the  white  field  of  snow 
they  came— screaming  like  attack- 
ing Indians.  Our  calling  excited  them 
all  the  more  and  two  of  the  crows 
surged  forward  from  the  yelling 
group  to  sail  in  over  the  decoys. 
Like  two  Comanches  raiding  a wagon 
train,  they  flew  towards  us  in  an  er- 
ratic flight  as  they  dropped  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet.  Behind  came  the 
rest  of  their  war-party. 

Kit  Nelson  and  I rose  in  the  blinds 
and  leveled  our  guns.  Both  shots 
blended  into  a single  roar  and  two 
crows  fell  to  the  ground.  The  war- 
party  beat  a hasty  retreat,  screaming 
a warning,  as  two  of  their  scouts  lay 
dead  on  the  cold  ground  among  the 
silent  decoys.- 


As  the  group  disappeared,  anothe 
band  of  the  black  raiders  came  dow: 
the  flyway,  making  their  breakfas 
flight  in  search  of  food. 

More  calling  by  us  and  we  warmei 
the  shotgun  barrels  again  as  the 
sailed  in  to  make  a landing— only  ti 
be  grounded  forever. 

When  the  morning  shoot  was  ovet 
the  ground  within  the  blind  ap 
peared  to  be  bleeding  in  several  hun 
dred  spots  where  empty  red  shotshel 
cases  littered  the  area.  Out  amonj 
the  decoys  lay  about  100  crows.  / 
testimonial  to  the  tricky  flight  pat 
terns  and  how  difficult  a target  th> 
crow  presents,  could  be  determinec 
by  counting  the  dead  crows  and  th< 
greater  number  of  empty  shells  ii 
the  blind. 
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This  is  typical  winter  shooting  that 
can  be  had  in  almost  any  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a faster  and  more  sporty  chal- 
lenge in  the  field  today,  than  shoot- 
ing crows  over  decoys.  Only  on  the 
trap  or  skeet  range  does  the  gun  bar- 
rel get  any  hotter.  After  a day  of  try- 
ing to  deliver  a shotcharge  to  a twist- 
ing, diving,  darting  or  towering  black 
target,  like  the  crow,  clay  birds  lose  a 
lot  of  their  appeal.  Then  too— clay 
birds  don’t  talk  back— one  of  the 
really  enjoyable  facets  of  hunting 
crows. 

Decoying  for  crows  is  a real  lay- 
away plan  for  them— laying  them 
away  forever!!!  They  just  can’t  seem 
to  resist  a group  of  their  black 
brethern  sitting  in  a field  yelling 
their  heads  off.  Decoys  and  good  call- 
ing are  the  “Lorelei”  of  crows  when 
they  come  in  to  get  a better  look. 

We  have  two  types  of  crows  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  winter.  One 
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is  the  American  crow  with  an  overall 
length  of  19  inches  and  the  other,  a 
permanent  resident,  is  the  smaller 
“fish”  crow,  about  15  inches  in 
length. 

The  American  crow  lives  in  Can- 
ada and  northern  U.S.  and  is  in- 
famous for  his  destruction  of  duck- 
lings and  duck  eggs  on  the  huge 
northern  marshes  each  spring.  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  estimated  each  crow 
destroys  ten  ducks,  or  their  eggs,  in 
the  big  duck  factories  of  the  Ca- 
nadian marshlands. 

Like  the  ducks,  they  fly  south  to 
escape  the  bitter  winter.  From  Penn- 
sylvania southward  they  vacation 
among  the  warmer  farmlands.  When 
the  temperatures  drop  a little  too 
low,  they  simply  pack  up  and  fly 
farther  south. 

Crows  are  gregarious  and  love  each 
others’  company.  Each  evening  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  they  fly  to  a 
special  bedroom  among  the  low  trees. 
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CROW’S-EYE  VIEW  of  crow  hunters  should  not  be  alarming.  Peering  out  of  a well  con- 
structed blind  and  using  camouflage  clothing,  these  gunners  are  ready  to  tackle  the  morning 
flight. 
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Hunters  call  these  night-time  con- 
centrations “roost.” 

The  size  of  these  roosts  varies  with 
the  number  of  crows  in  the  area  at 
the  time.  Some  roosts  are  only  tem- 
porary but  others  have  returning 
boarders  each  year.  Such  an  area 
exists  in  the  section  near  Gettysburg. 

Here  untold  thousands  fly  back 
each  winter  evening  to  sleep  together 
among  the  woodlots  that  dot  the 
rounded  hills  of  the  countryside.  You 
can  stand  on  a high  point  of  land 
near  the  roost  and  see  incoming 
crows  flying  a definite  route  for 
miles.  These  big  roosts  can  be  located 
by  driving  the  back  roads  and  watch- 
ing for  flights  of  crows;  all  headed  in 
the  same  direction.  Driving  the  same 
way  along  the  flyway  it  will  soon  join 
another  coming  from  a different 
angle.  When  two  or  three  flyways 
meet,  you  can  be  sure  you’re  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roost.  Then  it’s  a sim- 
ple matter  to  discover  the  crows’  nite 
spot. 


There  are  other  ways  to  locati 
crow  roosts.  Talking  to  farmers  car 
be  revealing.  They  many  times  ob 
serve  the  flyways  or  else  know  th< 
exact  location  of  the  roost. 

Where  very  large  roosts  of  50,00* 
or  more  crows  congregate  at  night,  thi 
roosting  area  can  be  determined  b 
listening.  Drive  around  the  back  road 
in  the  section  you  suspect  crows  migh 
be  spending  the  night.  Stop  the  ca 
every  mile  and  get  out  and  listen.  I 
the  roost  is  large  and  within  a mill 
the  crows  can  be  easily  heard  on  ; 
quiet  night. 

The  one  fatal  mistake  many  hunt 
ers  make  after  finding  the  roost  is  t< 
shot  the  crows  while  they  are  perchet 
in  the  trees  at  night.  This  is  thi 
quickest  way  to  ruin  your  futuri 
shooting.  Blasting  their  buddies  win 
are  sleeping  in  bed  beside  them  mus 
make  a terrific  impression  upor 
them.  They  will  rarely  return  to  ; 
roost  spot  that  was  invaded  by  gun 
ners  the  night  before.  Then  thi 


THREE  BASIC  TYPES  OF  CROW  DECOYS  are  held  by  this  hunter.  At  left  is  a shee 
metal  cut-out  painted  black.  Center  is  a hollow  paper  mache  decoy  and  at  right  is  a solid 
body  decoy  made  of  balsa  wood. 


END  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HUNT  should  always  include  picking  up  the  crows  that  have 
fallen  among  the  decoys.  Farmers  complain  if  large  numbers  of  crows  are  allowed  to  rot 
in  their  fields.  The  decoys  in  the  foreground  are  made  from  styrofoam,  a very  light  and 
very  tough  material. 


hunters  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  locating  the  roost  again. 

The  best  way  to  get  consistent 
shooting,  evening  after  evening,  or 
morning  if  you  like,  is  to  have  several 
blinds  located  on  different  flyways. 
Shoot  from  one  then  another  and 
don’t  return  to  a specific  blind  too 
regularly.  This  doesn’t  cause  the 
roost  to  move  and  you  can  drain  off 
many  crows  without  them  getting  too 
wise.  However,  don’t  shoot  from  the 
same  spot;  crows  soon  realize  a cer- 
tain place  is  dangerous  and  will 
avoid  it  or  ignore  your  calling. 

The  crows  fly  from  the  roost  every 
morning  and  return  in  the  late  eve- 
ning. Just  as  we  travel  a highway  to 
or  from  a town  or  city,  so  do  crows 
in  their  search  for  food.  They  fol- 
low definite  routes  traveling  down  a 
certain  creek,  crossing  at  a particular 
woods,  flying  by  a specific  bridge,  etc. 


The  hunter  must  learn  to  determine 
these  flyways  and  plan  his  hunt  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  takes  an  hour  to  two  for  the 
crows  to  move  along  the  flyway.  This 
is  the  best  time  to  hunt.  Build  a 
blind  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  place 
they  pass  and  set  out  the  decoys  up- 
wind from  the  blind.  It’s  a good  idea 
to  have  the  decoys  out  and  to  be  in 
the  blind  before  the  sunrise. 

As  the  new  sun  lights  the  day, 
small  black  specks  will  appear  in  the 
sky.  A little  calling  and  these  specks 
soon  turn  into  aggressive,  noisy 
crows.  Morning  crows  usually  decoy 
better,  they  answer  the  call  more 
readily  and  are  eager  to  fight.  Shoot- 
ing begins  immediately  and  will  last 
until  the  crows  have  passed  by  on 
the  flyway. 

After  the  flight  is  over,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  crows  feeding  and 
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flying  around  the  general  area.  Some 
much  slower  but  exciting  shooting, 
can  be  had  all  morning  and  part  of 
the  afternoon.  Sipping  coffee,  watch- 
ing for  crows  flying  in  the  area,  call- 
ing, and  having  these  singles  drop  in 
for  a session  is  a satisfying  way  to 
spend  a day  afield. 

In  the  evening  the  crows  return 
along  the  flyway,  giving  the  shooter 
the  same  type  of  gunning  experi- 
enced in  the  morning.  However, 
they  perhaps  are  harder  to  call  in, 
and  are  more  suspicious.  Evening 
hunts  don’t  usually  provide  as  good 
shoting  as  in  the  morning,  although 
many  times  several  hundred  crows 
were  dropped  by  our  guns  before  the 
sun  finished  setting  in  the  west. 

What  kind  of  gun  to  use  for  all 
types  of  crow  hunting  is  a moot  ques- 
tion. However,  double  barrel  and 
single  barrel  shotguns  are  a disad- 
vantage because  they  must  be  broken 
open  to  reload.  Autoloaders  and 
pumps  are  extremely  easy  to  load  in 
the  blind  and  minimizes  movement 

WELL  DRESSED  CROW  HUNTER  makes 
good  use  of  camouflage.  A face  mask  is 
especially  important  since  it  enables  the 
hunter  to  watch  circling  crows  without  them 
noticing  the  tell-tale  white  flash  of  the 
human  face. 


that  might  alert  the  wary  crows.  The 
double  and  single  barrel  guns  are 
desirable  if  the  gunner  reloads  his 
shells,  since  the  other  two  guns  throw 
the  shellcases  too  far. 

What  type  shells,  shot  size  and 
choke  are  something  most  crow  shoot- 
ers disagree  on.  A good  rule  of  thumb 
for  shot  size  is  number  seven  and 
halfs  for  12  gauge,  and  the  same  for 
16  gauge.  The  standard  trap  load  of 
1 ounces  of  seven  and  half  shot  is 
considered  by  many  the  finest  12 
gauge  load  on  the  market.  For  20 
gauge,  unless  you  use  high  base  loads, 
most  gunners  prefer  seven  and  halfs. 
The  low  powered  20’s  with  larger 
shot  do  not  contain  enough  pellets 
for  dense  patterns  out  at  40  to  50 
yards.  If  high  base  loads  are  used  in 
the  20  gauge  the  number  six  shot 
is  excellent. 

The  best  choke  to  use  is  full.  It 
isn’t  always  needed,  since  many  shots 
are  measured  in  feet  rather  than 
yards.  However,  one  of  the  reasons 
most  hunters  go  after  crows  is  to  im- 
prove their  shooting.  The  gunner  can 
learn  a lot  more  about  how  to  shoot 
flying  game  if  he  uses  full  choke 
on  all  his  crow  hunts.  What  might 
be  a sure  kill  with  a skeet  boring 
might  have  been  a complete  miss 
with  full  choke  pattern.  The  smaller 
the  size  of  the  shot  pattern,  the  more 
accurately  frhe  gunner  must  shoot.  He 
learns  a great  deal  more  about  why 
he  isn’t  hitting.  For  those  who  just 
want  to  kill  crows  the  skeet  bore  is 
a good  choke  for  12  or  16  gauge  and 
modified  boring  for  the  20  gauge. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  decoys. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  are  live  crows. 
Nothing  lures  them  in  like  one  of 
their  own  strutting  around  and  call- 
ing. In  the  experience  of  many  na- 
tionally known  crow  hunters,  the  owl 
is  the  most  over-rated.  Hawks  and 
owls  are  the  only  natural  enemies  of 
the  crow  and  do  have  some  attraction 
for  these  black  birds.  However,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  owl  or  hawk  de- 
coy is  more  myth  than  fact. 

There  are  silhouette  decoys  made 
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LOTS  OF  WINGSPREAD,  over  40  inches,  makes  the  crow  a highly  maneuverable  target 
for  the  scattergunner.  There  isn’t  any  gunning  today  that  presents  numberless  targets  and 
tricky  shooting  to  compare  with  crow  hunting. 


of  cut-outs  from  stove  pipe  or  sheet 
metal.  Painted  black  and  stuck  in 
the  ground  they  resemble  crows  from 
a short  distance.  But— they  are  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  if  the  crows 
come  over  high  and  circle  before 
lowering  close  enough  for  a shot. 
Sheet  metal  decoys  viewed  from  di- 
rectly overhead  just  “ain’t.”  It’s 
really  funny  to  imagine  the  ex- 
pression on  a crow’s  face  when  he 
flies  over,  looks  down  and  sees  all 
the  crow  decoys  disappear. 

The  market  hunter  of  another  age 


had  shooting  the  likes  of  which  we’ll 
never  see  on  this  continent  again. 
But  the  crow  shooter  can  fire  just  as 
many  shells  and  have  as  much  fun 
as  the  old  hunter.  There  simply  isn’t 
any  gunning  today  that  presents  the 
numberless  targets  and  tricky  shoot- 
ing of  our  black  crows.  More  shoot- 
ing can  be  had  in  a morning,  or 
evening,  in  a blind  located  on  a good 
winter  flyway  than  in  a dozen  seasons 
of  upland  game  hunting.  It  tunes  up 
the  shooting  eye,  heats  up  the  gun 
barrel,  and  warms  the  hunter’s  heart. 
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Pioneers  end  Panthers 


By  J.  Herbert  Walker 


By  the  side  of  scenic  Highway 
Route  84,  near  English  Center,  is  a 
monument  whose  legend  reminds 
travelers  of  the  days  when  native 
panthers  roamed  much  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—a grand  game  animal,  which, 
while  destructive  in  some  ways,  was 
the  most  picturesque  denizen  of 
Penn’s  Woods,  much  sought  after  by 
the  hunters  and  settlers  of  earlier 
days. 

The  bronze  plaque  on  the  face  of 
a gigantic  boulder  reads: 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Frederick  Reinwald 
Dr.  Reinwald  was  killed  by  a 
panther  at  Black’s  Creek,  four 
miles  northeast  of  this  point,  De- 
cember 22,  1846,  while  on  his 
way  to  visit  a patient.  An  un- 
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usual  example  of  the  fortitude  of 
pioneer  physicians  and  the  haz- 
ards they  faced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

There  is  no  information  on  the 
plaque  as  to  what  organization  or  in- 
dividual placed  it  there.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a reminder  that,  despite  what  so 
many  naturalists  say  to  the  contrary, 
panthers  did— although  infrequently 
—kill  human  beings.  However,  many 
of  the  tales  of  men  being  killed  by 
these  great  beasts  evolved  from  cir- 
cumstances where  men  died  in  the 
woods  from  other  causes  and  their 
bodies  were  molested  by  animals 
some  of  which,  most  likely,  were 
panthers. 

Maynard  in  his  “Historical  Review 
of  Clinton  County,”  published  in 
1824,  tells  of  an  occasion  when  work- 
men on  the  state  road  between  Re- 
novo  and  Germania  found  the  bones 
of  a man  “who  no  doubt  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  a panther.” 
Generally  the  panther  fed  on  de- 
crepit and  wounded  deer  and  elk, 
sickly  game  birds  and  was  a scavenger, 
too,  eating  animals  that  had  died 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  hunters  or 
that  had  died  from  natural  causes.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  panthers  were  at- 
tracted to  lonely  cabins  of  settlers  by 
the  smell  of  a fresh-killed  deer— or 
even  a pig.  And  frontier  archives  and 
histories  report  panthers  frequently 
leaped  on  the  roofs  of  cabins  at  night, 
attracted  no  doubt  by  the  smell  of 
fresh  meat. 

The  Game  News  for  April,  1949, 
carried  a story  by  Game  Protector 
A.  J.  Zaycosky,  of  Indiana,  in  which 
he  reported  “two  dogs  (were)  clawed 
to  death  by  a strange  monster,”  and 
“when  found  the  animals  showed  four 
claw  marks  down  each  side  of  their 
stomachs  and  had  badly  cut  throats. 
Just  to  prove  the  sharpness  of  the 
attacking  animal’s  teeth,  one  dog’s 
leather  collar  had  a tooth  mark  al- 
most running  through  it.” 

The  Game  Protector  reported  resi- 
dents had  described  the  animals  to 


him  as  five  feet  long,  long-tailed  and 
dark  in  color.  “They  looked  and 
acted  like  a large  panther  and  several 
people  reported  weird  screams  ‘which 
come  at  night  and  which  are  enough 
to  make  a person’s  hair  stand  up  on 
end’,”  according  to  the  report. 

Ernest  H.  Grove,  of  Felton,  writing 
in  the  Game  News  for  March,  1956, 
says  he  has  “memories  of  a night  in 
1940  or  1941  when  four  of  us  fol- 
lowed our  usual  procedure  of  spotting 
the  country  for  bucks  we  intended  to 
hunt  the  next  day.  This  was  a dark 
night  with  about  an  inch  of  crusted 
snow.  We  left  Costello,  Potter  county, 
and  spotted  toward  Route  44  through 
the  ‘Broudy  country.’ . . . About  eleven 
o’clock  our  light  played  along  a brush 
fence  row  ...  we  picked  up  a pair 
of  the  brightest,  largest  eyes  I’ve  ever 
seen  . . . one  member  of  the  party 
mentioned  a bob  cat  . . . but  the 
eyes  were  too  far  apart  . . . and  large. 
I stepped  from  the  automobile  and 
the  crunching  snow  startled  the 
animal  ...  it  would  have  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds  . . . carried  it’s  tail 
and  head  at  the  level  . . . the  tail 
being  long  and  thick  . . . the  color 
of  the  animal  matched  the  paintings 
of  panthers  I’ve  seen.  Our  story  fell 
on  deaf  ears  until  a mail  carrier  later 
on  heard  it  and  said  he  believed,  too, 
that  he  had  seen  an  animal  like  that 
just  a short  time  before  in  the  same 
section  . . . I’m  convinced  there  was 
a panther  traveling  south  through 
Pennsylvania.” 

The  writer  of  “Memories  of  Old 
Renovo,”  in  the  Renovo  Record,  in 
1948,  said: 

When  lumbermen  came,  the  pan- 
ther became  scarce  and  was  seldom 
seen.  About  25  years  ago  (that  would 
be  in  1923)  I came  across  a full  grown 
panther  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Kettle  Creek  ...  In  my  car 
I had  started  down  the  creek  ...  I 
hadn’t  gone  more  than  three  miles  on 
the  level  and  was  dropping  down  to 
the  hotel  at  Trout  Run.  As  the  bright 
beam  from  rtiy  automobile  headlights 
pierced  the  thick  fog,  I was  startled 
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to  see  a long,  sleek  body  leap  across 
the  road  in  front  of  the  automobile. 
I quickly  turned  on  the  spotlight  and 
focused  it  on  the  spot  where  the  ani- 
mal had  leaped  from  the  hillside  . . . 
the  beam  of  the  spotlight  illuminated 
a large  stump  a hundred  feet  up  the 
mountain  on  which  was  crouched  that 
beautiful,  sleek  body  of  the  panther, 
his  tail  curled  around  the  stump  be- 
low the  body  ...  a pair  of  large, 
green  eyes  trained  and  focused  on  my 
car.  I was  convinced  it  was  a real, 
full-grown  panther.” 

Potter  county  newspapers  in  1911 
reported  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
cries  of  panthers  on  Sweden  Hill, 
near  Coudersport.  James  Lebo,  of 
Lucullus,  Lycoming  county,  is  re- 
ported to  have  tracked  two  panthers 
across  his  land  in  1909. 

From  the  description  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  method  of  attacking  dogs, 
the  screams  heard  at  night,  one  would 
suppose  that  these  animals  must  have 


been  panthers.  Yet,  since  the  panther 
loved  the  deepest  wilderness  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  animals  referred 
to  can  be  the  remaining  descendants 
of  the  once  proud  race  of  native 
panthers. 

There  is,  however,  no  question 
about  the  great  cats  inhabitating 
Pennsylvania  in  enormous  numbers 
in  early  days.  They  certainly  were 
plentiful  and  blended  history,  ro- 
mance, legend  and  folklore  through- 
out long,  long  years.  Many  pages 
have  been  written  and  words  spoken 
about  this  animal’s  unpleasant  char- 
acteristics—and  there  have  been  few 
words  in  its  favor. 

The  panther  is  known  variously  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Lion,  cougar,  pan- 
ther, “painter”  and  bender,  the  latter 
from  the  German.  “Painter,”  of 
course,  is  a corruption  but  it  was  the 
name  for  the  beast  widely  used  by 
the  early  frontiersmen  and  settlers. 
Scientifically  the  name  is  Felis  Cougar 
(Kerr.) 

When  Pennsylvania  was  founded, 
the  range  of  the  panther  extended  to 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia.  Swed- 
ish settlers  on  the  Delaware  River 
hunted  the  beast  mercilessly. 

During  his  first  visit  to  his  prov- 
ince, William  Penn  wrote  in  a letter 
to  friends  in  England:' 

“Of  all  living  creatures,  fish,  fowl 
and  beasts  of  the  wood  here  are  divers 
sorts,  some  for  food  and  profit  and 
some  for  profit  only;  for  food  as  well 
as  profit  the  elk,  as  big  as  a small  ox; 
deer,  bigger  than  ours;  beaver,  rac- 
coon, rabbits,  squirrels  and  some  eat 
young  bear  and  commend  it.  The 
creatures  for  profit  only  by  skin  and 
fur,  and  which  are  natural  to  these 
parts,  are  the  wild  cat,  panther,  otter, 
wolf,  fisher,  minx,  muskrat,  etc.”  ; 

The  sagacious  Penn  early  knew  the 
value  of  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  panthers  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  and  those  killed  for  the  value 
of  their  skins. 

When  was  the  last  native  panther 
killed  in  Pennsylvania?  The  exact 
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date  may  never  be  known,  but  re- 
search indicates  it  must  have  been 
about  1895.  The  last  stand  of  the 
native  panther  was  in  Treaster  and 
Havice  Valleys  of  Mifflin  county. 

To  rid  the  frontier  of  panthers  a 
bounty  of  $8  was  placed  on  panther 
heads  in  1805  and  the  pelt  was  worth 
$4.  In  1819  the  General  Assembly 
increased  the  bounty  to  $12.  In  1840 
the  Assembly  passed  an  act  “to  en- 
courage more  effectively  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Wolves  and  Panthers  in  the 
counties  of  Luzerne,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Pike,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Ti- 
oga, Potter,  Bradford  and  Monroe.” 
The  bounty  then  was  advanced  from 
$12  to  $14  for  a full-grown  panther 
and  $9  for  a panther  kit. 

These  incentives  were  conducive  to 
bringing  an  end  to  the  great  beast. 
The  last  bounties  paid  for  panther 
scalps,  by  counties,  were:  Forest,  1848; 
Cameron,  1851;  Elk,  1857;  McKean, 
1859  and  Warren,  1863. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eighteenth 
century  the  panther  had  been  driven 
to  the  western  limits  of  Chester 
county.  By  1750  it  was  rarely  found 
east  of  the  Blue  mountains.  For  bet- 
ter than  a century  it  made  its  stand 
in  the  north-central  counties  and,  ac- 
cording to  a booklet  published  in 
1917  by  1870  the  range  was  generally 
Clearfield,  Centre,  Mifflin,  Clinton, 
Potter,  Lycoming  and  Susquehanna 
counties.  Ten  years  later  only  Centre, 
Clearfield  and  Mifflin  counties  con- 
tained panthers  and  by  1895  the  range 
had  narrowed  to  two  valleys— Havice 
and  Treaster  valleys,  Mifflin  county. 

Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  author  of 
“Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,”  one  of  the  most  important 
natural  history  works,  wrote:  “In 

Pennsylvania  panthers  have  not  been 
killed  so  far  as  I can  substantiate  the 
accounts  which  have  been  published, 
since  1871,  although  one  statement 
would  imply  that  two  had  been  killed 
in  Clinton  county  in  1891.” 

In  “Diseases  and  Enemies  of  Poul- 
try,” written  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren 


and  published  in  Harrisburg  in  1897, 
the  statement  is  made  that  a bounty 
was  paid  on  a panther’s  scalp  in 
Centre  county  in  1886.  The  panther, 
reported  to  have  been  killed  by  John 
Lucas  on  Rock  Run  was  probably  the 
last  panther  killed  in  that  great 
country. 

John  Roan  killed  a panther  on 
Spruce  Run,  Clinton  county,  in  1875; 
John  Perry  killed  one  on  Yost  Run 
in  1876  and  George  Hastings  brought 
down  two  panthers  in  Clinton  county 
in  1871,  according  to  records. 

In  August,  1897,  a mounted  pan- 
ther cub  stood  on  a shelf  in  Clem 
Herlacher’s  barber  shop  in  Loganton, 
one  of  a litter  of  cubs  which  Her- 
lacher— a great  panther  hunter— had 
taken  from  dens  in  Treaster  Valley 
in  the  winter  of  1892-1893.  Meagre 
records  would  indicate  the  race  of  na- 
tive panthers  died  out  in  Treaster 
Valley. 

J.  S.  Quiggle  in  1901  wrote  that 
just  before  the  Civil  War  a panther 
was  brought  to  a boarding  house  near 
the  mouth  of  Moshannon  Creek  that 
measured  nine  feet.  But  Maynard’s 
“History  of  Clinton  County,”  gives 
the  account  of  a panther  killed  by 
John  Smyder,  on  Young  Woman's 
Creek,  about  1860,  that  measured 
eleven  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of 
tail. 

Philip  Tome,  in  his  book  “Thirty 
Years  a Hunter,”  reported  Rice  Ham- 
lin killed  a panther  on  Pine  Creek 
that  weighed  200  pounds.  Research 
does  not  reveal  a panther  weighing 
more— the  average  weight  was  about 
150  pounds. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  panther 
is  as  old  as  that  of  the  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  “Indian  Villages  and 
Place  Names,”  Dr.  George  P.  Done- 
hoo  says  the  name  Erie  is  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Huron  Indian  word  “Yen- 
resh,”  meaning  “it  is  long-tailed,”  and 
having  reference  to  the  panther.  The 
name  “Yenresh”  was  Gallicized  into 
Erie.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 
early  maps  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  drawn  by  the  French  prior  to 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  that  they 
called  Lake  Erie  “Lake  Erie  du  Chat,” 
after  the  Indians  or  the  Cat  Nation. 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  in  “Pennsylvania 
Agriculture  and  Country  Life,”  pub- 
lished in  1950,  wrote: 

“Stout-hearted  pioneer  women, 
snowed  in  for  several  months,  heard 
the  howls  of  wolves  and  the  screams 
of  panthers  around  their  cabin  homes 
. . . Panthers  were  numerous  enough 
in  pioneer  days  to  keep  settlers  con- 
stantly on  guard  . . . they  seldom  at- 
tacked human  beings  but  often  killed 
livestock  ...  a panther  was  as  strong 
as  a bear  and  could  overpower  and 
carry  off  a hog  or  a calf  without  a 
struggle.” 

And  what  about  the  cry  of  the 
panther?  John  W.  Goddard,  in 
“American  Natural  History,”  pub- 
lished in  1828,  writes:  “The  panther 
is  a terrible  beast  ...  in  the  daytime 
the  cougar  is  seldom  seen,  but  it’s 
peculiar  cry  frequently  fills  the  ex- 
perienced traveler  with  horror  while 
camping  in  the  forest  for  the  night.” 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  “Father 
of  Forestry”  in  Pennsylvania,  wrote 
the  following  about  the  cry  of  the 
panther  in  a letter  in  1914: 

“That  panther  cry— I have  often 
asked  myself  how  I could  describe  it 
and  failed  to  satisfy  the  urging, 
though  at  this  very  minute  I think  I 
have  a somewhat  clear  remembrance 
of  it  ...  It  would  not  be  an  adequate 
reply  if  I said  it  sounded  like  the 
wail  of  a child  seeking  something,  a 
cry,  distinct,  half  inquiry  and  half  in 
temper  . . . There  was  something 
human  in  it,  although  unmistakably 
wild,  clear  and  piercing.  And  yet  I 
do  net  know  how  to  make  a more 
satisfactory  reply,  except  to  say  that 
the  cry  seemed  to  be  in  all  its  tones 
about  a minute  long  ...  I heard  it 
one  evening  coming  from  an,  animal 
moving  along  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 
mountain  where  no  child  could  have 
been  at  that  hour  . . . and  was  told 
by  residents  of  that  region,  ‘Oh! 


That’s  a “painter’s”  cry’  ...  it  did  no 
seem  to  be  unusual  to  them.  Tha 
was  20  years  ago  in  Treaster  Valley. 

What  did  the  panther  look  like: 

A composite  of  descriptions  givei 
by  old-time  panther  hunters  anc 
settlers  and  recorded  in  old  news 
papers,  booklets  and  archives,  wouh 
indicate  the  following: 

Body  long  and  slim,  head  large  am 
averaging  eight  inches  in  matur 
specimens,  wider  than  long;  legs 
strong,  short,  the  forelegs  stouter  thai 
back  legs;  tail  long  and  slightly  tufte( 
at  end;  general  color  brownish-gray. 

That  description  seems  to  be  sub 
stantiated  in  the  three  knowi 
mounted  specimens  still  in  existence 
in  Pennsylvania;  although  thi 
mounted  specimens  most  likely  havi 
faded  out  a bit  as  to  coloring.  Thosi 
specimens  are  at  Pennsylvania  Stati 
University,  at  Albright  College  anc 
the  third  at  McElhattan. 

Many  expert  panther  hunters  killec 
as  many  as  50  of  the  animals  in  thei 
hunting  years.  Panther  hides  were  a 
prominent  on  cabin  walls  and  barn 
as  are  the  hides  of  woodchucks  today 
And  nearly  every  backwoods  cabii 
had  panther  coverlets  on  the  cot  b’ 
the  stove,  on  beds  and  they  were  usee 
for  rugs  and  lap  robes. 

But  it  was  the  “round”  drive  tha 
spelled  the  death  knell  for  the  pan 
ther  in  many  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
Settlers  banded  together,  forming  : 
circle  30  miles  in  diameter,  and  the1 
drove  all  wild  life  to  the  center  o 
that  circle  where  the  animals  were 
slain  in  great  numbers  and  their  hide 
taken  for  whatever  value  could  b< 
had  from  them.  Panthers  and  bear 
seemed  to  be  sought  the  most,  bu 
deer,  wolves  and  other  animals  were 
taken  also. 

What  about  legends  and  folklore 
of  the  panther? 

In  my  younger  days  I gatherec 
many  of  these  in  the  backwoods  o 
north-central  Pennsylvania. 

Along  the  upper  headwaters  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanm 


river  and  the  larger  tributary  streams 
there  is  a legend  that  panther  hides, 
if  used  for  saddle  pads,  would  bring 
woe  to  the  wearer. 

Some  raft  pilots  on  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Curwensville  and  Clear- 
field would  not  go  on  a trip  down- 
river unless  there  was  a panther  cub 
on  board  as  a pet.  These  pets  were 
kept  by  the  pilots  until  they  became 
too  difficult  to  handle,  and  they  were 
disposed  of  in  the  usual  way.  When 
young,  however,  they  were  as  playful 
as  kittens. 

Mountain  young  bloods  dare  not 
pay  court  to  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
skinned  mountain  girls  unless  they 
could  boast  they  had  killed  a panther 
or  two. 

The  men  who  hunted  the  panther, 
who  heard  its  eerie  cry  in  the  night, 
have  long  gone  to  their  rest  and  few 
persons  living  today  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  grand  animal.  Yet,  in  a 
small  way,  the  memory  of  the  pan- 
ther remains.  There  are  numerous 
Panther  Rocks,  Panther  Hollows  and 
Panther  Ledges  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  a Painter  Run  in  Ti- 


oga county— and  believe  it  or  not, 
there  is  a post  office  in  Pike  county 
named  Panther! 

Panther  hides!  They  were  much 
thought  of  in  the  early  days.  Now 
almost  as  a last  gasp,  Schroeder  8c 
Company,  of  Lock  Haven,  sent  the 
last  few  panther  hides  to  Germany  as 
late  as  1893. 

Outside  my  study  window  tonight 
there  is  a heavy  snow  storm  and  the 
winds  are  howling,  blowing  the  snow 
into  drifts.  Before  me  burns  a wood 
fire  in  the  fireplace.  It  is  a time  for 
reflection  of  the  days  that  are  long 
gone— of  the  days  of  the  panther  and 
red-blooded  frontiersmen  and  settlers 
who  braved  the  rigors  of  snowy 
winter  to  seek  out  the  great  beasts 
and  bring  them  down. 

The  wind  howls  and  it  reminds 
one  of  the  weird,  piercing  wail  of  the 
great  cats  as  they  traveled  the  ridges 
on  cold,  sometimes  moonlight,  nights. 
In  imagination  one  can  feel  the  fear 
that  gripped  mountain  housewives  in 
their  lonely  cabins  in  the  hills  when 
the  voice  of  the  panther  carried  far 
into  the  still  night. 


By  Don  Neal 


WITH  the  approach  of  the  yeai 
1800,  and  a new  century,  civil 
ization  had  pushed  its  way  up  the 
Susquehanna  to  such  an  extent  that 
most  of  the  professional  hunters  ol 
the  day  were  leaving  the  Susque 
hanna  Valley  and  moving  west. 

Panthers  and  wolves,  which  had 
furnished  them  with  a large  part  ol 
their  income  ever  since  the  “bounty 
law”  of  1705  had  made  hunting  a 
profession,  were  no  longer  plentiful 
now  that  the  settler  had  moved  in 
to  open  up  the  fastness  of  the  forest, 
and  although  deer,  bear,  and  elk 
meat  was  still  in  great  demand  in 
the  villages  along  the  river,  game  was 
not  as  easy  to  come  by  as  it  had  once 
been.  From  1780  on,  the  movement 
of  these  men  of  the  forest  to  more 
fertile  hunting  grounds  was  the  chief 
factor  in  opening  up  new  lands  for 
settlement,  and  as  the  hunters  ad- 
vanced further  and  further  into  the 
forest  the  land-hungry  settlers  fol- 
lowed close  on  their  heels. 

Slowly  but  surely,  settlements  crept 
up  the  Susquehanna’s  wild  west 
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branch  and  even  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  a small  settlement  as  far 
upstream  as  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek 
had  established  itself  as  a permanent 
jumping-off  place  for  those  who  were 
to  travel  the  Chinclaclamoose  Trail 
to  the  west,  or  turn  their  canoes 
north  up  Pine  Creek  to  take  the 
Seneca  Path  which  led  through  the 
Indian  country  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  was  to  this  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  that  Bill  Long 
came  sometime  in  the  1780’s.  He  was 
on  his^  way  to  the  hunting  country 
which  lay  atop  the  divide  where  the 
Chinclaclamoose  Trail  crossed  over 
from  the  Chinclaclamoose  Flats, 
(Clearfield)  to  the  big  Indian  village 
at  Punxsutawney.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  set  the  exact  year,  for 
Long  had  come  as  far  upstream  as 
the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  many  times 
before.  And  seemingly,  among  the 
hundreds  of  traders,  trappers,  and 
professional  hunters  who  plied  their 
trades  in  the  wilderness  areas  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  Bill  Long  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  “most 
traveled”  of  the  lot.  There  is  little 
question  that  his  footsteps  marked 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  more 
than  one  wooded  ravine  or  lonely 
mountain  top.  Even  during  the  time 
his  hunting  activities  were  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Susquehanna,  where  he  started  his 
hunting  career,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  of  his  early  excursions  had 
carried  him  beyond  the  divide  on 
more  than  one  westward  trail. 

But  even  though  he  was  a con- 
firmed traveler,  Bill  Long  always  had 
what  to  him  was  a permanent  home. 
And  now,  with  his  move  to  the  top 
of  the  Chinclaclamoose  Trail,  he  was 
about  to  make  another  home  for 
himself  in  a country  which  held  great 
promise  as  a source  of  “bounty  pelts” 
and  trade  meat.  It  lay,  as  he  fully 
realized,  close  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  rough-watered  mountain 
river  from  his  closest  market,  yet  the 
thought  of  river-rafting  his  pelts  and 


dried  meats  over  the  distance  didn’t 
deter  him. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Long  went 
directly  to  Hickory  Kingdom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  DuBois  is  now  lo- 
cated, as  this  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
main  trail,  but  it  was  there  that  he 
eventually  built  his  home  and  made 
his  headquarters.  For  a number  of 
years  he  hunted  from  there  and  his 
expeditions  are  known  to  have  cov- 
ered much  of  the  territory  to  the 
northwest.  On  these  occasions,  when 
the  wanderlust  would  strike  him,  he 
would  work  his  way  up  the  various 
tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  River  to 
their  headwaters,  and  on  at  least  one 
of  these  jaunts  followed  French 
Creek  up  to  Fort  LeBeouf,  then 
crossed  over  to  have  a look  at  Lake 
Erie.  The  Brokenstraw,  leaving  the 
Allegheny  River  at  the  Indian  village 
of  Buckaloons,  was  another  favorite 
of  his  and  he  was  known  to  have 
been  a scourge  to  the  wolf  packs  that 
ranged  the  ridges  of  the  stream’s  lush 
valley. 

Long  was  one  of  the  best  at  “wolf 
calling”  and  once  he  had  located  a 
pack  of  the  marauders  it  was  com- 
mon for  him  to  get  every  scalp  by 
calling  and  re-calling  the  wolves  to 
him.  On  one  occasion,  while  hunting 
on  the  Driftwood  Branch  of  the 
Sinnemahoning,  he  came  on  a wolf 
pack  engaged  in  a deer  hunt.  He 
waited  until  the  deer  circled  towards 
him,  then  shot  the  deer  and  the  wolf 
that  was  chasing  it.  Immediately 
starting  to  call,  Long  brought  the 
pack  scurrying  for  the  kill  and  he 
shot  three  of  them  before  they  scat- 
tered into  the  woods.  He  called  them 
back,  and  got  two  more.  He  kept  up 
calling  until  he  had  downed  eleven 
of  a pack  which  he  estimated  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
wolves  at  the  start.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  he  cleaned  up  entire 
packs  of  six  to  eight  wolves  by  call- 
ing them  to  his  stand. 

Long’s  description  of  how  the 
wolves  hunted  deer  shows  the  cun- 
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ning  of  these  animals.  According  to 
him,  when  feeding  deer  were  located 
by  a pack  there  would  be  a mass 
attack  in  an  attempt  to  drop  the 
startled  does  and  fawns  before  they 
could  run.  But  when  this  first  thrust 
was  over,  and  whether  there  were 
downed  deer  or  not,  the  pack  would 
take  off  on  the  trail  of  one  particular 
deer  which  they  would  follow  for  a 
time.  When  the  chase  showed  signs 
of  becoming  a long  one  all  of  the 
pack  but  one  would  drop  off  the  trail 
and  a lone  wolf  would  continue  on 
the  track  of  the  running  deer.  When 
the  deer  circled,  again  coming  close 
to  the  waiting  pack,  the  wolf  that 
had  chased  the  deer  around  the  circle 
would  drop  off  to  rest  and  a fresh 
wolf  would  take  up  the  trail.  This 
would  continue  until  the  deer  fell 
from  exhaustion. 

There  was  little  compunction  in 
Long’s  makeup  so  far  as  hunting 
wolves  was  concerned  and  it  was  his 
usual  practice  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  move  into  favorite  whelping 
areas  to  call  the  she-wolves,  along 
with  ther  pups,  within  range  of  his 
rifle.  These  whelping  dens  were  lo- 
cated only  in  the  wildest  country  and 
Long  knew  the  exact  location  of  most 
of  them.  Covering  a wide  area,  he 
would  move  from  one  to  another 
throughout  the  whelping  season  and 
over  the  years  worked  out  a series  of 
them  which  he  visited  every  year.  It 
was  his  practice  to  run  a raft  of  meat 
to  Harrisburg  in  the  early  spring  and 
his  return  he  would  start  his  wolf 
hunting  at  the  mouth  of  Bennett’s 
Branch.  Slowly  then,  he  would  work 
his  way  up  the  valley  of  this  stream 
and  eventually  reach  his  home.  After 
a few  days  rest,  he  would  start  out 
from  there  and  cross  over  to  strike 
the  Clarion  at  a point  near  where 
Cooksburg  is  now  located,  then  work 
his  way  up  this  stream  to  where  he 
could  cross  to  the  Tionesta.  Hitting 
one  whelping  den,  then  another,  he 
would  continue  down  the  Tionesta  to 
the  Allegheny  River,  up  the  river  to 


Buckaloons,  then  up  the  Brokenstraw, 
and  finally  across  the  mountains  to  hit 
the  Allegheny  River  again  at  Kinzua 
Flats.  Up  Kinzua  Creek,  and  back 
down  the  Clarion  River,  brought  him 
home  again  by  early  summer. 

But  Long’s  bounty  hunting  wasn’t 
confined  to  the  taking  of  wolf  scalps. 
In  a country  that  boasted  a host  of 
noted  panther  hunters  Bill  Long 
rated  with  the  best,  especially  during 
those  years  after  his  son,  Jack  Long, 
became  his  hunting  partner.  This 
was  hardly  unusual,  though,  for 
panthers  and  bears  inhabited  the 
same  areas  Long  and  his  son  pene- 
trated in  their  search  for  wolf  whelp- 
ing dens,  and  they  were  certain  to 
encounter  large  numbers  of  both 
species  in  their  travels.  That  they  did 
is  proven  by  the  bounty  records  of 
many  central  and  northwestern  coun- 
ties, but  the  exact  number  of  panthers 
which  can  be  credited  to  Bill  and  Jack 
Long  is  confused  by  the  fact  that  Bill’s 
brother,  Mike-  Long,  was  a noted 
hunter  of  panthers,  too,  and  only  the 
name  “Long”  appears  in  most  cases 
on  record.  However,  it  is  definitely 
known  that  Jack  Long  finished  out 
his  panther  hunting  career  in  a blaze 
of  glory  when  he  killed  five  in  one 
day  on  Medix  Run  (Clearfield 
County)  on  May  17,  1856.  These  were 
the  last  panthers  killed  in  Clearfield 
County,  and  the  last  killed  by  Jack 
Long. 

Bill  Long  is  known  to  have  been  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
panther  as  he  was  with  the  habits  of 
wolves,  bears  and  other  mauraders  of 
the  forest.  It  was  his  claim  that  a bear 
could  kill  a panther  and  he  could  cite 
many  cases  of  mangled  “cat”  bodies 
which  he  found  whichf  proved  he  was 
right.  Yet,  the  only  time  he  actually 
saw  an  encounter  between  these  two 
natural  enemies  the  cat  won  the 
battle.  According  to  Long,  he  was 
traveling  a remote  section  of  the 
wilderness  when  he  saw  a panther 
ahead  of  him  standing  on  a rock.  It 
was  acting  strangely,  and  seemed  to 


be  unaware  of  him  coming  towards  it. 
This  was  unusual,  so  Long  held  his 
rifle  ready,  but  waited  to  see  what  was 
holding  the  cat’s  attention.  Finally,  he 
saw  a bear  approaching  the  cat  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  a fight  to  the 
finish.  Slowly,  as  Long  watched,  the 
distance  between  the  two  animals 
closed  as  the  bear  continued  its  stiff- 
legged advance,  then  the  panther 
sprung.  The  melee  lasted,  according 
to  Long’s  estimate,  some  ten  minutes 
with  the  two  huge  bodies  so  closely 
entangled  that  they  looked  like  one 
mass  of  furred  fury— clawed  paws 
striking  out,  bared  fangs  sinking 
deep— as  they  rolled  and  tumbled 
over  a wide  area.  Then  for  a long 
moment  the  two  bodies  lay  heaped 
against  agiant  oak,  convulsive  spasms 
being  their  only  movement.  At  last 
the  cat  crawled  free  and  laboriously 
made  its  way  back  to  the  rock.  Long 
shot  it  there,  but  on  examination  he 
found  that  it  couldn’t  have  lived 
more  than  a few  minutes  longer  for 
the  hugging  of  the  bear  had  com- 
pletely mashed  its  ribs  and  many  of 
the  broken  bones  had  penetrated  the 


cat’s  lungs.  So  even  in  this  case  when 
the  cat  did  kill  a bear,  it  would  have 
died  too  in  the  end. 

Long  seems  to  have  had  no  special 
feeling  towards  bears.  Their  meat 
brought  a good  price  in  the  settle- 
ments along  the  river  and  there  was  a 
market  for  their  fat  and  hides,  so  he 
hunted  and  killed  them.  Other  than 
that,  they  seemed  to  have  been  a 
source  of  amusement  to  him  for  he 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  watching 
them  in  the  woods  and  was  especially 
amused  at  the  antics  of  the  cubs.  It 
was  his  claim  that  bears  always  trav- 
eled a special  “bear  path’’  and  a 
hunter  could  tell  the  number  of  bears 
using  a particular  path  by  counting 
the  bite-marks  on  the  trees  along  the 
path.  He  said  that  these  paths  are 
always  marked  by  blazed  trees  and 
each  and  every  bear,  from  cub  to 
adult,  will  bite  these  trees  as  they 
progress  along  the  path.  This  is  a 
point  that  might  bear  checking  by 
the  modern  hunter. 

Also,  in  describing  how  the  early 
hunters  guarded  against  rattlesnake 
bites,  Long  passes  on  some  informa- 
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tion  which  might  be  of  use  to  the 
modern  nimrod.  In  those  days  the 
professional  Iiunter  first  put  on  a pair 
of  woolen  socks,  then  a pair  of  moc- 
casins with  knee-high  “anklets,”  and 
covered  these  with  a pair  of  buckskin 
breeches  which  reached  down  to  the 
ankles.  As  a further  precaution  for 
sleeping  each  hunter  had  one  dog 
which  would  allow  the  hunter  to 
sleep  with  his  head  on  its  body— if  a 
snake  came  close  the  dog  would  fuss 
and  arouse  the  sleeper. 

According  to  what  one  can  learn, 
Bill  Long  hunted  actively  until  some 
time  in  the  18S0’s  and  would  have 
been  quite  an  old  man  even  at  that 
time  to  be  on  the  rugged  trail  the 
hunter  traveled  in  those  days.  He  was 
a professional  hunter  to  the  end, 
never  having  settled  down  to  farm- 
ing as  most  hunters  did  in  late  life, 
for  his  love  of  the  wilderness  seems 
to  have  inspired  an  inner  strength  to 
keep  going.  Going— until  at  last,  Bill 
Long  took  the  long  trail  that  led  off 
from  Hickory  Kingdom  into  another 
vast,  unknown  wilderness.  But  the 


trails  of  the  wilderness  he  loved  so 
well  still  echo  his  footsteps  and  you 
will  hear  them  if  you  listen  well.  A 
snapping  of  twigs  in  a wooded  dell— 
a scraping  of  stones  on  a lonely 
mountain  top. 


Cottontail  Rabbit — All-American 

“The  cottontail  is  as  American  as  popcorn  and  fried  chicken,  and  just  as 
beloved.  He’s  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  his  bobbing,  powder-puff 
tail  is  the  trademark  of  our  outdoors.” 

So  begins  an  excellent  new  booklet,  “The  Cottontail  Rabbit,”  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Conservation  Department,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. Prepared  by  John  Madson  of  the  department’s  staff,  the  booklet  is  a 
highly  readable  and  informative  explanation  of  the  hows  and  whys  of  rabbit 
populations,  factors  that  account  for  rabbit  ups-and-downs,  food  and  cover 
needs,  and  hunting  tips.  The  56-page  paper-bound  booklet  is  illustrated  with 
sketches  by  Maynard  Reece  and  black  and  white  photographs,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

“The  greatest  game  animal  in  North  America,”  Madson  writes,  “isn’t 
grizzly  or  moose,  but  the  mighty  cottontail  rabbit  . . . he’s  the  hunting  stand- 
by of  millions  of  gunners  and  an  all-age  favorite  for  generations  ...  he 
thrives  in  nearly  all  cultivated  and  wild  areas  and  he’s  available  to  everyone. 
He’s  here,  he’s  fun  to  hunt,  and  he  has  no  peers  in  a hot  skillet.  Who  could 
ask  more?” 
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Sight  Unseen 


Key  To  The  Problem 

FULTON  COUNTY-For  those  of 
you  who  have  a persecution  complex, 
here  is  a tale  that  should  give  you  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

One  cold  morning  I parked  at  the 
end  of  a log  road.  My  right  front 
wheel  was  on  a big  flat  rock.  I locked 
the  car,  after  drawing  the  emergency 
brake.  I placed  the  key  under  the 
right  tire,  so  that  my  buddy.  Student 
Officer  Moore,  could  get  in  and  keep 
warm,  if  he  returned  before  I did. 
Upon  my  return  that  evening,  I met 
a cold,  perplexed  Student  Officer. 
The  right  front  tire  was  flat,  and  the 
key  was  hopelessly  imprisoned.  Moore 
had  never  run  into  this  situation  be- 
fore, and  turned  to  me  for  guidance. 
It  was  probably  a long  time  ago,  since 
he  last  sat  down  and  bawled.— District 
Game  Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 

Backyard  Bear 

CLARION  COUNTY-While  all 
the  mighty  hunters  were  out  in  the 
forests  looking  for  bear,  the  bear  de- 
cided to  come  to  town.  Just  outside 
the  Boro  limits  in  Knox,  a bear  was 
sighted  by  two  ladies  who  watched 
him  for  the  better  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. As  this  was  the  first  day  of  bear 
season  no  one  could  be  found  to  shoot 
him.— District  Game  Protector  Leo  J. 
Badger,  Knox. 

TX/sl/'F  SAFE  Ot/r  7Y/EFF 


CLINTON  COUNT  Y-Whil 
checking  turkey  hunters  on  Stat 
Game  Lands  #39  the  early  part  c 
the  turkey  season,  I was  approaches 
by  a somewhat  shaken  and  di: 
gruntled  hunter  stating  that  he  ha 
witnessed  a scene  between  father  an 
son  which  he  hopes  never  again  t 
see.  While  talking  with  the  fathe 
and  son  the  hunter  stated  that  th 
boy  said  “Dad,  look  at  that  turke 
coming.”  Before  anyone  realized  wha 
was  happening,  the  boy  shot  at  wha 
he  thought  to  be  a turkey,  whic 
actually  was  a man  coming  out  of  th 
brush.  The  father’s  remark  to  his  so 
was  this,  “I  told  the  guy  when 
bought  these  shells  they  were  n 
good.”  Let’s  hope  this  attitude  repr< 
sents  a minimum  percentage  of  fathe 
and  son  actions  while  hunting  afiek 
—District  Game  Protector  Ivan  I 
Dodd,  Mill  Hall. 

Barnyard  Turkeys 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-A  Pin 
Grove  R.D.  farmer  reported  an  ur 
usual  story  about  two  young  huntei 
(about  18  years  old)  who  came  to  h: 
house  to  tell  him  of  the  large  flock  c 
wild  turkeys  they  flushed  in  a grov 
of  pine  trees  approximately  75  yard 
from  his  house.  The  boys  had  alread 
killed  two  of  these  wild  turkeys  whe 
they  offered  to  get  a turkey  for  th 
farmer.  The  farmer  and  the  bo} 
sneaked  to  the  grove  of  pine  trees  an 
discovered  that  they  had  killed  two  c 
his  guinea  fowl  in  mistake  of  wil 
turkeys.  The  farmer  being  a good  fe 
low  told  them  about  the  mistake  the 
had  made  and  gave  them  the  guine 
fowl  to  take  home.— Acting  Gan 
Protector  F.  Mason  Spancake,  Pir 
Grove. 
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Dove  Density 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-On  No- 
vember 18,  1959  at  about  11:00  a.m. 
as  I was  on  patrol  in  Anthony  Town- 
ship, Comley  section,  I saw  five 
mourning  doves  sitting  on  the  road. 
As  I approached,  they  flew  into  a 
brushy  weed  strip  along  the  road.  I 
stopped  to  watch  them  and  as  I did 
they  took  off  again.  When  they  flew 
the  whole  weed  patch  seemed  to  come 
alive  and  the  air  was  full  of  doves.  I 
believe  there  were  three  to  four  hun- 
dred doves  in  the  flock.— District 
Game  Protector  George  A.  Dieffen- 
derfer,  Danville. 

Trophy  From  The  Past 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY-On  the 
last  day  of  bear  season  a bear  hunter 
found  a bear  trap  near  Painter  Run. 
The  trap  was  in  fair  condition  even 
though  Mother  Nature  had  taken  a 
visible  toll  over  the  years.  The  trap 
was  buried  except  for  about  one  inch 
of  the  jaw  which  protruded  from  the 
earth.  After  a half  hour  of  digging 
the  trap  was  removed  intact  with  a 
three  pronged  drag  attached. 

This  hunter  reports  that  within  25 
yards  of  the  spot  he  found  the  trap 
someone  had  killed  and  dressed  a 
bear.  This  trap  was  placed  in  a good 
area  which  the  bear  apparently  still 
use  as  a crossing  after  many  years. 

Although  this  hunter  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  killing  a bear  this  season, 
he  secured  a prized  addition  to  his 
den  and  judging  from  his  excitement, 
he  would  not  trade  the  trap  for  a 
bear.— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert Benscoter,  Forksville. 

Help  Needed 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-While 
on  patrol  I saw  a doe  deer  running 
on  the  road  toward  me.  I stopped  my 
car  and  got  out.  She  came  within 
three  feet  of  me  and  stopped.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  if  the  deer  could  have 
spoken  she  would  have  said  “help 
me’’.  She  was  being  pursued  by  dogs. 
She  stayed  long  enough  to  get  a rest, 
then  she  left.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor George  T.  Szilvasi,  McKees  Rocks. 


Hi-Ho,  Silver 

BERKS  COUNTY— Several  weeks 
ago,  Deputy  Ephraim  Cronrath  re- 
ceived a complaint  from  one  of  his 
neighbors  of  chickens  being  killed. 
Eph,  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends 
and  a fox  trapper  of  some  ability,  set 
several  traps.  The  next  morning  the 
lady  of  the  house  called  and  told  him 
to  come  at  once  as  there  was  the  most 
beautiful  silver  fox  in  the  trap  and 
she  would  be  willing  to  buy  it  for  a 
scarf.  He  hurried  over  and  another 
plea  was  made  for  the  animal.  After 
a lengthy  bargaining  session,  he  told 
her  she  may  gladly  have  it  for  her 
personal  use  without  charge  as  it  was 
only  an  opossum.— District  Game 
Protector  Harry  H.  Rickert,  Kutz- 
town. 

Safety  Zone  For  Squirrels 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-Deputy 
Ben  Monn  of  Quincy  thought  he  was 
having  trouble  with  a crank  when  six 
Safety  Zone  signs  had  been  destroyed 
on  one  tree  on  Farm  Game  Project 
#134.  Every  time  he  passed  the  spot 
he  placed  a new  sign.  Twenty  min- 
utes before  the  opening  hour  of  the 
first  day  of  the  small  game  season  he 
replaced  another  sign  and  decided  to 
watch  it.  Soon  a grey  squirrel  came 
down  the  tree  and  started  to  rip  the 
sign  to  pieces.  Deputy  Monn  moved 
the  sign  out  far  enough  to  include 
the  home  of  the  squirrel  in  the  safety 
zone  and  had  no  more  trouble  with 
Mr.  Squirrel  who  no  doubt  felt  much 
safer.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward Campbell,  Fort  Loudon, 
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Waterfowling  Weather 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-On  the 
third  Saturday  of  small  game  season 
I patrolled  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  good  small  game  territory 
and  observed  one  carload  of  small 
game  hunters  afield.  Returning  to 
Pymatuning  Refuge  immediately  af- 
ter this  patrol,  I counted  150  autos 
parked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Refuge 
boundary.  Even  the  first  day  of  small 
game  season  the  rain  soon  drove  most 
of  the  hunters  from  the  field,  but 
they  put  on  foul  weather  gear  and 
the  wild  goose  and  duck  hunting 
areas  were  crowded  all  afternoon. 
This  occasion  and  similar  others  have 
proven  to  me  that  waterfowl  hunting 
is  high  on  the  popularity  list  of  most 
hunters.— District  Game  Protector 
Raymond  Sickles,  Linesville. 

Silver  Threads  Among  The  Gold 

ADAMS  COUNTY-One  wonders 
sometimes  about  the  freaks  of  nature, 
and  the  love  life  of  birds.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  a ringneck  pheasant  and 
a Lady  Amherst  could  carry  on  such 
an  affair.  On  the  opening  day  of 
small  game  season  Gene  Hollinger  of 
Bowansdale  shot  a very  odd  bird.  It 
had  a head,  breast  and  under  body 
of  a ringneck  pheasant.  The  wings, 
legs,  and  the  tail  were  of  a Lady  Am- 
herst. The  tail  was  24  inches  long. 
The  eye  was  a red  brown,  different 


than  our  pheasant.  Mr.  Hollinge 
went  on  to  say  that  he  watched  th 
bird  that  fall.  It  was  in  with  a grou 
of  ringneck  pheasants  and  everytim 
it  went  in  the  group  the  other  phea: 
ants  drove  it  away  from  them.  I gues 
they  also  thought  it  was  a ghos 
pheasant.— District  Game  Protecto 
John  Spahr,  Gardners. 

Greed  or  Carelessness 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- 
Pennsylvania  may  have  its  share  c 
hunting  “accidents”  but  are  they  rea 
ly  accidents?  On  November  30,  195 
Fish  Warden  Richard  Owens,  Studen 
Officer  Marts,  Deputy  Blair  Webste 
and  I were  patrolling  in  the  vicinit 
of  State  Game  Lands  #112  when  w 
observed  what  could  have  resulted  i 
one  of  these  so-called  accidents.  W 
observed  a hunter  standing  in  th 
middle  of  the  blacktop  highway  wit 
his  rifle  in  the  shooting  position,  sai 
hunter  looking  intently  in  the  brus! 
along  the  highway.  Several  deer  cro: 
sed  the  highway  whereupon  the  NIM 
ROD  fired  three  shots  at  the  deer  o: 
and  along  the  road.  Two  of  the  shot 
were  fired  in  the  direction  of  a hous 
located  300  measured  feet  from  th 
hunter.  (We  had  driven  to  withii 
fifty  feet  of  the  hunter  and  neve 
once  did  he  glance  or  turn  around  t 
observe  the  traffic  approaching  hir 
from  behind).  This  man  was  a nor 
resident  and  stated  that  he  hadn 
given  any  thought  to  the  traffic  o 
the  house.— District  Game  Protecto 
Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon. 
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Stag  Party 

PERRY  COUNTY— On  the  open- 
ing day  of  small  game  season  I re- 
ceived a call  from  a person  in  Marys- 
ville stating  that  a buck  deer  had 
chased  him  from  a small  woods  along 
route  850  about  8 miles  west  of  Marys- 
ville in  Perry  County.  I was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  deer  had  uninten- 
tionally run  at  the  man  in  his  haste 
to  escape  from  some  other  danger. 
By  3:00  p.m.  of  that  same  day  I had 
received,  or  my  wife  had  received, 
four  calls  from  other  individuals  that 
had  been  chased  by  the  same  buck  in 
the  same  area.  On  November  1,  I sent 
Deputy  Troutman  into  the  area  to  lo- 
cate “The  Fighter”  and  determine  the 
reason  for  his  meanness,  if  possible. 
Troutman  accompanied  by  Deputy 
Dengler  went  into  the  area  ...  lo- 
cated the  “Old  Fighter”  and  since  the 
old  boy  still  wanted  to  fight,  he  was 
accommodated  but  lost  this  one  to  a 
Colt  .38  Special.  He  was  removed  to 
the  Summerdale  Laboratory  where  it 
was  determined  that  the  severe  punc- 
ture wounds  were  caused  by  combat 
with  a superior  opponent.  He  was 
determined  to  find  some  one  he  could 
lick  if  it  took  him  all  year.— District 
Game  Protector  James  Moyle,  Blain. 

Catch  As  Cat  Can 

WAYNE  COUNTY-This  past 
hunting  season  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor Barney  Chapman  and  his  two  sons 
while  hunting  on  their  farm  kicked 
out  a rabbit  in  a clover  field.  Barney 
killed  the  rabbit  and  was  about  to  re- 
trieve it  when  a house  cat  lurking  in 
a fence  row  near  by  spied  Barney’s 
catch.  Both  Barney  and  Felix  made 
a mad  dash  to  claim  their  prize.  Felix 
won  the  race  and  carried  brer  rabbit 
under  a barn.  I later  commented  why 
he  just  didn’t  shoot  the  cat  and  he  so 
informed  me  it  was  his  neighbor’s  cat 
and  he  wouldn’t  let  one  little  old  rab- 
bit and  cat  come  between  them.— 
District  Game  Protector  Norman  J. 
Forche,  Honesdale. 


No  Fooling 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-On  the 
first  day  of  the  buck  season  some 
humorist  was  at  play  in  Pine  Town- 
ship. A paper  mache  deer  was  erected 
in  a clover  field  some  50  odd  yards 
from  the  highway.  It  possessed  a very 
nice  set  of  antlers  but  the  Allegheny 
County  buck  hunters  are  hard  to  fool. 
No  one  had  taken  a shot  at  it  by 
noon  when  the  owner  shyly  removed 
it.— District  Game  Protector  Samuel 
K.  Weigel,  Gibsonia. 

A Deer’s  Worst  Enemy 

SNYDER  COUNTY-While  post- 
ing a propagation  area  (Open  to  An- 
terless  deer  hunting)  I heard  dogs 
chasing  outside  the  area.  Thinking 
some  hunter  was  hunting  rabbits  I 
didn’t  pay  much  attention  until  they 
came  closer  and  a deer  crossed  the 
road  back  of  me  with  the  dogs  in 
close  pursuit.  The  deer  ran  between 
two  hunting  camps  to  the  edge  of  the 
area  and  there  the  dogs  had  it  down 
when  I got  there.  One  was  at  the 
front  of  the  deer  biting  in  the  head 
and  throat  and  the  other  dog  attacked 
from  the  rear  tearing  at  its  legs.  I 
was  able  to  get  within  20  yards  be- 
fore the  dogs  saw  me.  It  took  three 
(not  too  well  placed  shots)  to  put  the 
dogs  out  of  business.  The  deer  got  on 
its  feet  looked  me  over  and  ran  in  the 
propagation  area.  No  the  dogs  didn’t 
leave.  Nor  will  they  chase  any  more 
deer.— Land  Manager  Raymond  Holtz- 
apple,  Middleburg. 
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Goldilocks’  Bear 

UNION  COUNTY— In  the  closing 
days  of  turkey  season  two  women 
from  the  west  end  of  the  County, 
Mrs.  Shirk  and  Mrs.  Straub  decided 
to  take  a last  fling  at  trying  to  kill 
one  of  the  prize  birds.  They  decided 
on  a place  to  go  and  agreed  to  meet 
Mrs.  Shirk's  husband  there  later. 

The  women  were  just  nicely  settled 
when  along  came  a good  size  bear. 
They  didn’t  think  too  much  of  this 
as  they  believed  the  bear  would  run 
away  when  once  he  saw  or  smelled 
them.  Not  so,  he  stayed  right  there. 

Believing  retreat  the  better  part  of 
valor  the  women  took  off  for  another 
hunting  spot.  They  were  not  sitting 
very  long  till  along  came  Mr.  Bruin 
again.  This  time  they  fired  a shot  in 
the  air,  but  still  Mr.  Bruin  remained. 
This  being  too  much  for  them  they 
started  for  the  car.  Before  reaching 
it  they  met  Mr.  Shirk  and  told  him 
their  story.  All  they  got  was  a big 
laugh.  While  they  stood  there  talk- 
ing—you  guessed  it,  down  comes  Mr. 
Bruin  again  and  didn’t  stop  until  he 
was  about  300  feet  from  the  group. 
Mr.  Shirk  thought  that  was  close 
enough  and  began  making  motions 
with  his  arms  and  hollering.  Only 
then  did  the  bear  decide  to  slowly 
retreat.  Parts  of  a large  chocolate 
candy  bar  which  the  women  were  eat- 
ing and  carrying  in  their  pockets  was 
believed  to  be  the  enticing  motive 
for  Mr.  Bruin’s  actions.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Shuler,  Lewis- 
burg. 


A 


Beaver  Blockade 

WAYNE  COUNTY-A  passerby 
notified  the  State  Police  barracks  ai 
Honesdale  that  he  saw  a large  beavei 
on  the  road  apparently  killed  by  ar 
auto.  It  was  later  revealed  that  th< 
beaver,  45  pounds,  was  felling  hi; 
food  along  the  highway,  then  woulc 
drag  it  across  the  road  and  down  tt 
the  stream  to  his  house.  Apparently 
he  was  tired  of  using  his  canal  sinc< 
the  creek  was  close  at  hand.— Distric 
Game  Protector  Fredrick  G.  Weigelt 
Honesdale. 

Final  Blow 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  the  fiftl 
day  of  November,  1959,  while  oi 
patrol  and  accompanied  by  Deput' 
Ralph  K.  Springer,  two  objects  wen 
noticed  on  the  highway  as  we  passet 
by.  Not  getting  a good  look  the  firs 
time,  we  returned.  I could  see,  thi 
time,  the  automobile  as  a predato 
did  its  job  well.  Apparently,  a hous< 
cat  had  just  acquired  his  breakfast  ir 
a nearby  field,  started  across  a high 
way  when  Mr.  Cat  met  his  doom.  I 
was  obvious,  Mr.  Cat  had  the  hei 
pheasant  in  his  mouth  at  the  dm 
they  both  laid  squashed  flatly,  jus 
inches  apart.— District  Game  Protecto 
A.  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 

Little  Effort— Big  Dividends 

GREENE  COUNTY-Two  men  b 
the  name  of  Hoy  and  Harrison  cam 
to  my  headquarters  and  told  me  the 
were  doing  some  trapping.  I askec 
these  men  to  keep  a record  of  ever) 
thing  they  caught  as  I was  intereste< 
in  the  predator  population  in  tha 
area  and  here  is  the  results:  The  twi 
men  in  question,  trapping  an  area  o 
approximately  five  square  miles  too 
the  following:  78  Fox,  27  Opossum 
2 Crows,  7 Skunks,  20  Raccoon.  Thes 
predators  were  taken  in  58  tra 
nights.  This  goes  to  show  that  with 
little  effort  a person  can  remove  som 
predators  and  also  make  a littl 
money.— District  Game  Protector  Rich 
ard  L.  Graham,  Waynesburg. 
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Game  Commission  Elects  Officers  Sets  Tentative  1960  Opening  Dates 


Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  met  in  Harrisburg,  ac- 
cording to  law,  on  January  4.  High- 
lighting the  meeting  were  the  annual 
election  of  officers  and  establishment 
of  tentative  opening  dates  for  the 
1960  game  seasons.  Announcement  of 
these  dates  is  made  each  year  at  this 
time  in  order  to  help  sportsmen  plan 
their  vacations. 

James  A.  Thompson,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  coming  year.  He  was 
first  appointed  a member  in  June, 
1957  by  the  Governor,  the  appoint- 
ment being  confirmed  by  Senate  dur- 
ing the  1959  session.  Mr.  Thompson 


resides  in  Wexford,  Allegheny  County 
and  is  co-owner  of  several  dairy  com- 
panies in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Penn  State,  is  married 
and  has  three  children,  and  has  had 
a life-long  interest  in  hunting  and 
wildlife  conservation.  The  new  presi- 
dent has  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
a licensed  pilot  and  flies  his  own 
plane. 

Herbert  L.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin, 
was  elected  vice-president.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  Commission 
since  June,  1953  and  previously  served 
as  vice-president  from  January,  1955 
to  January,  1957.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a 


GAME  COMMISSION  members,  officers  and  executive  staff  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  in  early  January.  Seated,  left  to  right:-  M.  J.  Golden.  Executive  Director;  James 
A.  Thompson,  new  president;  Carroll  F.  Hockersmith;  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle.  Standing,  left 
to  right:  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director;  C.  Elwood  Huffman;  John  Sullivan, 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  Andrew  C.  Long;  Russell  M.  Lucas;  and  H.  L.  Buchanan,  new 
Vice-president.  Commissioner  Dewey  H.  Miller,  secretary,  was  not  present  when  photo 
was  taken. 


Allied  Plx  Photo 
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mortician  and  has  long  been  active  in 
western  Pennsylvania  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations. He  is  a past  president  of 
the  Venango  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and 
a past  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  Since  youth,  he  has  held  a 
great  interest  in  outdoor  activities 
and  conservation,  is  a leading  bird 
dog  fancier  and  breeder  of  English 
setters  and  pointers.  His  appointment 
was  recently  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Dewey  H.  Miller,  of  Bedford,  was 
re-elected  secretary.  Commissioner 
Miller  was  first  appointed  to  the 
agency  in  May,  1956.  He  is  a past 
vice-president  of  the  Southcentral  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  is  a past  Di- 
rector of  the  state  Federation. 

Following  its  meeting  the  Commis- 
sion announced  these  tentative  open- 
ing dates  for  the  1960  game  seasons: 
Small  Game: 

Saturday,  October  29 
Archers’  Deer  Season: 

Saturday,  October  1 
Antlered  Deer: 

Monday,  December  5 
Bears:  Monday,  November  28 
Definite  opening  dates  will  not  be 
determined  until  complete  informa- 
tion is  available  on  winter  survival 
and  spring  reproduction  of  game 
birds  and  animals.  The  official  open- 
ing and  closing  dates,  bag  limits  and 
other  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  1960  hunting  seasons  for 
Pennsylvania  will  be  officially  estab- 
lished at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Commission. 


SUCCESSFUL  HUNTRESS  was  Mrs.  M: 
garet  Fassett,  wife  of  Alvah  Fassett,  pre 
dent  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  Tun 
hannock.  She  poses  here  with  a prize  tropl 
a 200-pound  black  bear,  taken  on  the  fi 
day  of  the  1959  season  while  hunting  ne 
Williamsport. 


Migratory  Waterfowl  Stamp  To  Feature  Redhead  Ducks 

The  Federal  Duck  Stamp  for  the  1960-61  shooting  season  will  feature 
black  and  white  wash  drawing  of  redhead  ducks— a drake,  hen  and  ducklir 
swimming  in  the  reeds,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  T 
theme  being  portrayed  for  the  1960-61  issue  is  “Wildlife  Needs  Water— P 
serve  Potholes.” 

John  A.  Ruthven  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  artist  who  drew  the  winni 
design  for  the  11th  annual  stamp  competition  which  is  conducted  by  t 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  will  be  the  27th  stamp  to  be  issued  in  the  duck  stamp  series,  and 
wifi  be  the  second  at  the  new  rate  of  $3.  All  proceeds  other  than  th< 
needed  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  Department  are  to  be  used  to  purch 
suitable  areas  for  duck  and  goose  refuges. 
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Pennsylvania  Beaver  Trapping  Season  Opens  February  13; 
Extended  Muskrat  Season  To  Start  On  Same  Date 


The  Pennsylvania  beaver  season 
opens  at  7 a.m.  on  February  13  and 
continues  in  effect  until  noon  of 
March  19.  At  the  same  time  muskrats 
again  can  be  legally  trapped.  The 
regular  muskrat  season  opened  last 
November  21  but  was  closed  on 
January  16.  In  re-opening  the  musk- 
rat season,  Game  Commission  officials 
encouraged  farm  boys  and  other 
trappers  to  remove  these  furbearers 
from  farm  ponds  and  other  areas 
where  they  are  doing  considerable 
damage.  The  extended  season  will 
pose  no  threat  to  this  valuable  na- 
tural resource  since  muskrat  popula- 
tions are  high  in  most  areas  of  the 
state.  Trappers  will  also  find  that 
muskrat  pelts  are  prime  during  this 
period  of  the  year  and  they  should 
command  maximum  prices  on  the  fur 
market. 

Beaver  trappers  are  reminded  that 
the  large,  aquatic  rodents  may  be 
taken  by  trap  only,  and  only  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  not 
more  than  10  beaver  traps.  Traps 
must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house  or  within 
25  feet  of  the  waterline  of  either.  A 
metal  name  tag  must  be  attached  to 
each  trap,  preferably  on  the  trap 
chain  above  the  waterline  to  facilitate 
easy  identification.  Each  trapper  may 
harvest  no  more  than  five  beavers, 
the  pelts  of  which  must  be  tagged 
within  10  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season  by  the  Game  Protector  in  the 
locality  where  the  beavers  were 
trapped.  Pelts  may  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  until  he  at- 
taches an  official  seal  on  each. 

Muskrats  may  be  trapped  in  un- 
limited numbers  but  certain  restric- 
tions on  trapping  methods  will  be  in 
effect  in  areas  where  beavers  are  also 
present.  Special  regulations  “probihit 
one  person  from  setting,  tending  or 
in  any  manner  operating  more  than 


ten  (10)  traps  for  either  beavers  or 
muskrats  in  any  areas  where  beavers 
are  known  to  exist.  Under  authority 
vested  in  it  by  law,  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  also  ruled  that  during 
the  concurrent  beaver-muskrat  season 
in  1960,  “it  shall  be  unlawful  to  set 
a trap  or  traps  on  the  structure  of 
any  established  beaver  dam  or  beaver 
house  or  within  25  feet  of  the  water- 
line of  either.  The  tags  on  all  traps 
set  in  any  area  or  areas  where  beavers 
are  known  to  exist  shall  be  so  placed 
that  they  will  be  above  the  ice  or 
waterline  to  facilitate  identification 
without  disturbing  the  traps.” 

The  concurrent  beaver-muskrat  sea- 
son of  1960  presents  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  trappers  to  harvest  Penn- 
sylvania’s two  most  valuable  fur- 
bearers.  Not  since  1940  have  both 
animals  been  “in-season”  together. 

WATERFOWL  IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 
is  presented  by  Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Ducks  Hunters  Association,  to  Louis  Stefan, 
Duck  Hunters  Association,  to  Louis  Stephan, 
Association  treasurer.  The  group  purchased 
200  copies  of  this  valuable  booklet  from  the 
Game  Commission  and  distributed  them  to 
its  membership.  Both  men  reside  in  Er;e, 
headquarters  of  the  Association. 

Photo  by  Bill  Walsh 
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Logue,  Rickert  and  Warfel  Retire; 
Each  Had  More  Than  25  Years  Service 


Three  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
finest  officers  recently  retired  from 
state  service.  Each  had  been  with  the 
Commission  more  than  25  years. 

Arthur  G.  Logue,  of  Huntingdon, 
joined  the  Commission  as  a Game 
Refuge  Keeper  on  December  1,  1920 
at  Sizerville,  Cameron  County.  Three 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  county 
game  protector,  one  of  the  youngest 
men  in  the  state  serving  in  this 
capacity  at  the  time.  On  September 
1,  1949  he  was  promoted  to  Field 
Division  Supervisor  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s Southcentral  Division  with 
headquarters  at  Huntingdon.  He  had 
previously  served  16  years  as  General 
Operations  Assistant  to  the  Super- 
visor of  Division  “E”  (now  North- 
central).  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  served  as  a Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Agent,  working  mainly  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  state  on  land 
acquisition  and  waterfowl  habitat  de- 
velopment; A native  of  First  Fork, 
Cameron  County,  he  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Chauncey  E.  Logue,  long  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  famous  official 
state  trappers.  Art  followed  in  his 
father’s  footsteps  along  the  trapping 


Arthur  G.  Logue 


trails  and  is  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  Commission’s  best  trappers  and 
woodsmen. 

Harry  H.  Rickert,  of  Kutztown, 
started  his  Commission  service  as  a 
Game  Protector  on  June  1,  1931  and 
has  served  in  Berks  County  ever  since. 
Previously  he  had  been  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  and  Acting  Game 
Protector  on  per  diem  basis.  Better 
known  as  “Pop”  to  his  brother  officers 
and  sportsmen  friends,  he  is  a native 
of  Perkasie.  A member  of  several 
veteran’s  organizations,  he  served 
overseas  with  the  28th  Division  dur- 
ing World  War  I and  saw  action  in 
four  campaigns.  He  is  married,  has 
two  daughters  and  several  grand 
children. 

Vernor  T.  Warfel,  of  Schwenks 
ville,  Montgomery  County,  has  served 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Commis 
sion’s  Eastern  Game  Farm  since  1931 
He  first  joined  the  Commission  as  £ 
Game  Refuge  Keeper  on  Decembei 
1,  1926  and  was  a Deputy  Game  Pro 
tector  and  part-time  employee  for  six 
years  previously.  A native  of  Dun 
more,  he  is  married  and  has  two  sons 
four  grandchildren.  As  Game  Farrr 


Harry  H.  Rickert 
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Vernor  T.  Warfel 


Superintendent,  Vernor  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  farms  of  its 
kind  in  the  East  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  more  than  45,000  pheasant 
chicks  and  10,000  bobwhite  quail.  He 
was  one  of  this  country’s  pioneers  in 
the  artificial  propagation  and  raising 
of  ringnecked  pheasants. 


Buchanan,  Hockersmith,  Lucas 
Reappointed  to  Game 
Commission 

Governor  Lawrence  nominated  the 
following  men  to  membership  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
December  15,  1959: 

H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin 
Carroll  F:  Hockersmith,  Shippens- 
burg 

Russell  M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg 
All  three  have  been  members  of 
the  wildlife  agency.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
and  Hockersmith  will  serve  until  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January,  1965.  Com- 
missioner Lucas’  term  will  end  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January,  1967. 

Each  of  the  Commissioners  holds 
office  for  eight  years.  The  terms  of 
two  of  the  eight  members  comprising 
the  authority  expire  every  two  years. 
Game  Commission  members  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services. 


Federal  Aid  Funds 
Show  Drop  For  ’60 

The  Federal  Aid  share  of  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  program  for  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  1959-1960  federal  fiscal 
year  is  $590,597.68,  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  been  notified. 

The  apportionment  of  the  funds 
for  the  1958-59  year  was  $636,909.81. 
That  for  the  1957-58  year  was  $672,- 
440.90.  The  reason  for  the  decline  in 
Federal  Aid  Funds  to  Pennsylvania 
for  the  year  1958-59  was  the  decrease 
in  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  (The 
Federal  Aid  Fund  is  derived  from  an 
11%  tax  on  these  two  items.)  The 
fact  that  Alaska  was  accorded  state- 
hood during  1959  caused  the  further 
decrease  in  the  allocation  for  the  cur- 
rent federal  year. 


Walt  Disney  Again  Serves 
As  Honorary  Chairman  of 
National  Wildlife  Week 

Walt  Disney,  well-known  Holly- 
wood movie  personality,  again  will 
serve  as  honorary  chairman  for  the 
1960  observance  of  National  Wildlife 
Week,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Ernest  F.  Swift,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
National  Wildlife  Week  will  be  ob- 
served March  20-26,  1960,  under 

sponsorship  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  its  affiliates  in  49 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  1960  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Week  will  feature  the  theme 
of  water  conservation.  Slogan  for  the 
observance  is:  “Water— Key  to  Your 
Survival.” 
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COMMISSION  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  ON  BOUNTY  PAYMENTS  FOR 

FISCAL  YEAR 

During  its  regular  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  January  3-4,  1959,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  gave  full  discussion  to  the  predator  situation 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  advisability  of  payment  of  bounty  on  red 
and  gray  foxes  during  the  open  hunting  seasons.  Upon  motion  made,  sec- 
onded and  approved  by  a majority,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator  popu- 
lation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Comj 
mission,  acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  4tl 
day  of  January,  1960,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1 
1960,  the  bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumeratec 
below,  if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  County  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  period  specified  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  condition 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gra’ 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whateve 
it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  ret 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whateve 
it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  great  horned  owls  be  discontinued  wit 
the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  remain  s 
through  November  and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  b 
duly  published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  At 
aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  New 
also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  othe 
sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereb 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvani 
Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden 

Executive  Director  ! 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


[N  HONOR 


OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 


^E^TSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

YEAR  CLUB 


THOMAS  F.  BELL 

Chief,  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  Traveling  Game  Protector  December  1,  1934 
(which  included  some  special  work  in  connection  with 
investigation  of  fraudulent  bounty  claims)  to  October  28, 
1936  when  he  was  promoted  to  District  Game  Protector, 
Huntingdon  County,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
March  1,  1943  when  promoted  to  Field  Division  Super- 
visor. On  July  1,  1949  was  promoted  to  Chief,  Wildlife 
Protection  Division,  with  Headquarters  at  Harrisburg, 
with  a subsequent  change  in  title  as  indicated.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  he  served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
from  September  30  to  December  1,  1934,  which  included 
temporary  assignments. 


COURTLAND  C.  FREEBURN 


Chief,  Division  of  Land  Management 
Game  Commission  Service  25  years 


Served  as  Draftsman  June  7,  1932  to  May  7,  1935  when 
he  resigned  to  go  with  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  returned  to  the 
Commission  as  Principal  Game  Land  Technician  June  1, 
1937  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  August  6,  1942, 
when  he  was  made  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Land  Man- 
agement. On  September  1,  1946  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Chief,  Division  of  Land  Management. 


LEROY  GLEASON 

Field  Division  Supervisor 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Assistant  District  Game  Protector  June  1,  1934  to  July 
31,  1936  when  he  was  promoted  to  Traveling  Game 
Protector.  Promoted  to  District  Game  Protector,  Lycom- 
ing County,  December  31,  1938,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  to  February  1,  1947,  when  promoted  to  General 
Operations  Assistant,  but  the  title  later  being  changed  to 
Assistant,  Division  Game  Protector.  On  November  1, 
1955  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 
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CLAUDE  B.  KELSEY 


District  Game  Protector 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Student  Officer  July  2,  1936  and  upon  graduation  March 
1,  1937  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Game  Refuge 
Keeper.  Promoted  to  present  position  January  1,  1939. 
In  addition  to  above,  he  served  as  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector from  October  20,  1930  to  July  1,  1936,  which  in- 
cluded temporary  assignments. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOYER 

District  Game  Protector 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Student  Officer  July  2,  1936,  and  upon  graduation  March 
1,  1937,  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Traveling  Game 
Protector.  He  was  promoted  to  and  has  filled  present 
position  of  District  Game  Protector,  Lehigh  County,  since 
August  2,  1937  except  period  of  Military  Service  Sep- 
tember 30,  1942  to  September  24,  1945.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  he  served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  from 
August  7,  1933  to  July  2,  1936  which  included  temporary 
assignments. 


ROBERT  D.  REED 


Information  Specialist  II  (Wildlife) 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  Traveling  Game  Protector,  Southeast  Division, 
October  1,  1934  to  April  16,  1936  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Superintendent,  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation.  Game  Protector,  Westmoreland  County, 
October  10,  1938  to  March  30,  1947,  except  period  of 
Military  Service,  October  6,  1942  to  June  13,  1945. 
Special  Services  Assistant,  Division  “G”  (now  Southwest 
Division)  April  1,  1947  to  May  23,  1949  when  promoted 
to  Director  of  Public  Relations,  the  title  being  subse- 
quently changed  as  indicated.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
he  served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  from  January  16 
to  September  30,  1934, 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Let's  Build  A Conservation  Corner 


PART  II 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


AN  excellent  way  to  learn  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  conservation 
is  to  set  up  a conservation  corner— a 
series  of  exhibits  and  a story  of  one 
particular  phase  of  conservation. 

A conservation  corner  may  be  set 
up  in  a classroom,  in  school,  in  a 
Scout  or  other  youth  group  meeting 
room,  or  in  some  other  place  where 
large  numbers  of  people  may  see  it. 
The  conservation  exhibits  then  serve 
a double  purpose.  In  the  process  of 
working  them,  young  people  learn 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  con- 
servation. Secondly,  the  exhibits  and 
displays  serve  as  visual  aids  to  make 
other  people  aware  of  the  importance 
of  conservation  and  some  of  the 
things  any  of  us  can  do  to  help  guar- 
antee the  future  productivity  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  January  issue  “Outdoor  Fun 
with  a Future”  described  some  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  mak- 
ing and  showing  conservation  exhib- 
its. One  point  brought  out  was  that 
any  one  series  of  displays  in  a con- 
servation corner  should  be  built 
around  one  central  theme,  rather 
than  being  just  a collection  of  “stuff.” 
This  month  we  will  talk  about  a few 
themes  and  how  to  build  a few  speci- 
fic displays  related  to  a central  theme. 
As  a starter— and  a good  theme  for 


winter— let’s  try  this:  “The  forest,  a 
community  of  plants  and  animals.” 
The  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
across,  and  it  is  basic  in  wildlife  man- 
agement, is  that  animals  do  not  live 
in  a vacuum,  but  in  a well-developed 
natural  community  of  plants  and 
other  animals.  In  this  particular  case 
the  community  is  a forest.  Let’s  take 
a typical  eastern  hardwoods  forest  as 
the  example. 

First  we  need  some  gimmicks  or 
devices  to  attract  the  attention  of 
people,  so  let’s  compare  a forest,  in 
general  terms,  with  a large  building 
in  a city.  In  this  building  there  are 
some  people  who  work  in  the  base- 
ment to  help  provide  heat,  light,  and 
other  services  for  the  people  who 
work  on  the  ground  level  and  on 
upper  floors.  On  a ground  level  there 
may  be  a restaurant  and  stores  where 
other  people  provide  certain  services 
needed  by  the  people  who  work  in 
basement  and  up  above.  In  the  same 
way,  there  are  people  on  upper  floors 
who  are  providing  services  needed  by 
other  people  who  live  or  work  in  the 
building. 

Can  you  see  how  a forest  might  be 
compared  to  this  building?  In  the  soil 
beneath  the  forest  floor  certain  plants 
and  animals  live  that  carry  out  cer- 
tain functions  that  are  helpful  to 
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those  at  higher  elevations.  In  the  de- 
caying vegetation  on  the  floor  of  the 
forest,  other  animals  are  at  work, 
while  still  others  walk  on  the  forest 
floor  and  even  build  nests  or  dens 
there.  Then  as  you  go  higher  up  in 
the  trees,  there  are  still  other  animals 
associated  with  each  level— insects, 
birds,  and  mammals— that  feed,  build 
their  nests,  and  generally,  live  much 
of  their  lives  in  a more  or  less  definite 
elevation  above  the  ground. 

It  would  be  easy  then,  to  get  across 
this  idea  in  a conservation  comer  ex- 
hibit. On  the  bulletin  board  or  wall 
in  the  background  you  may  mount  a 
sketch  or  detailed  drawing  of  a large 
building.  Next  to  it  would  be  a pic- 
ture of  one  large  tree,  showing  a little 
of  the  earth  beneath  the  tree  and 
some  of  the  atmosphere  above.  The 
building  drawing,  too,  would  show 
the  basement  as  well  as  open  space 
above.  These  two  drawings  should  be 
about  36  inches  wide  and  48  inches 
high  each,  and  should  be  done  in 
color. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  picture  of 
the  building,  simple  signs  and  pic- 
tures cut  from  magazines  can  tell  the 
story  of  different  people  working  at 
different  levels  to  provide  products 
and  services  needed  by  other  people. 
In  the  basement  would  be  the  build- 


ing engineer  who  provides  heat,  light, 
air  conditioning,  and  water  for  the 
rest  of  the  building.  On  the  ground 
floor  would  be  a bank,  a restaurant, 
and  a couple  of  stores.  Up  above 
might  be  a publishers  office,  a sales 
office  of  a large  corporation,  a doctor, 
dentist,  telephone  switchboard,  and 
other  services  needed  by  people  who 
work  or  live  there. 

In  the  earth  beneath  the  tree  might 
be  a woodchuck  den,  or  a mole  tun- 
nel, and  certainly,  insects  and  worms. 
In  the  decaying  leaves  and  other  plant 
materials  on  the  floor  of  the  forest 
would  be  millepedes,  beetles,  ants, 
mites,  worms,  and  perhaps  a shrew. 
Walking  on  the  surface  could  be  a 
deer  or  i cottontail.  Up  in  the  tree 
could  be  a squirrel,  raccoon,  and 
woodpecker,  and  high  in  the  top 
might  be  a flicker  nest  or  warblers 
feeding  on  insects  on  tree  leaves.  So 
much  for  the  background. 

"Use  a table  top  in  the  foreground 
for  a display  of  actual  specimens  col- 
lected in  the  woods.  Look  for  signs 
of  animals  in  woods— old  bird  nests, 
owl  pellets,  tracks  from  which  casts 
may  be  made,  chewed  acorns  or  other 
nuts,  feathers;  signs  of  browsing  on 
twigs  or  bark.  Identify  these  accord- 
ing to  the  animals  that  made  the 
signs  and  arrange  them  attractively 
with  string  or  ribbons  running  to  the 
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picture  of  the  tree  at  the  correct 
height  above  ground  where  the 
animal  lives. 

If  the  project  is  carried  out  in  late 
spripg,  summer,  or  fall,  you  might 
bring  a cubic  foot  of  forest  floor  and 
show  some  of  the  many  animals  that 
live  there. 

Another  thing  to  show,  too,  prob- 
ably in  chart  form  with  magazine 
picture  cut-outs  to  illustrate  it,  would 
be  a food  chain  in  the  forest.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chain  could  be  rock 
samples— the  same  rock  that  when 
broken  down  helped  to  build  the  soil 
in  the  forest.  Next  would  be  some  of 
the  plants  that  live  on  the  forest  floor, 
with  a young  rabbit  browsing  on  the 
leaves  or  bark.  Then  there  might  be 
a picture  of  a weasel  that  would  kill 
the  rabbit  for  food,  and  finally  a 
great  horned  owl  that  could  kill  and 
eat  the  weasel. 

Or,  the  food  chain  could  start  with 
soil  and  worms,  and  include  a robin, 
and  then  a cooper’s  hawk.  In  each 
case,  draw7  arrows  indicating  what  eats 
what  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Another  chart  could  show  how  a 
tree  grows— let’s  say  an  oak,  from  an 
acorn  planted  by  a squirrel,  up  to  the 


time  it  is  large  enough  to  produce 
acorns  for  other  squirrels  and  nest 
sites  for  squirrels,  raccoons,  or  birds. 

A second  idea  that  might  be  the 
theme  of  a “conservation  corner’’  ex- 
hibit might  be  “The  Cottontail 
Around  the  Year.”  The  purpose  of 
this  exhibit  would  be  to  show  how 
and  where  rabbits  live  each  month 
of  the  year  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  rabbit  population  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  habitat,  and  that 
habitat  improvement  is  the  key  to  a 
large  population. 

The  background  for  this  theme 
could  be  a large  drawing  showing  the 
elements  of  a good  rabbit  habitat- 
food,  cover,  living  space,  and  a shel- 
tered spot  to  rear  young.  The  illus- 
tration here  shows  the  idea,  and  this 
can  be  enlarged  to  36  or  48  inches 
square  to  form  an  interesting  and 
attractive  background. 

Around  this  illustration  would  be 
four  other  panels,  each  representing 
one  season  of  the  year;  starting  with 
spring  and  summer  when  rabbits 
have  their  young.  We  would  start 
with  two  rabbits. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
female  could  have  three  litters  of 
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young  with  an  average  of  five  young 
per  litter.  But  all  of  these  17  rabbits 
would  not  live  til  fall.  One  might  die 
of  disease,  another  might  drown,  an- 
other three  or  four  might  be  killed 
by  weasels,  foxes,  hawks,  or  owls. 

In  the  panel  representing  fall,  we  _ 
would  have  eleven  rabbits.  Five  or 
six  would  be  killed  by  hunters  or 
predators  during  the  fall.  In  winter 
we  would  have  five  rabbits.  During 
the  winter  two  or  three  would  die  of 
disease  or  be  caught  by  an  owl  or 
dog,  so  that  by  the  time  spring  comes 
again,  we  would  have  two  or  three 
rabbits— just  where  we  started. 

This  is  what  happens  in  an  area 
where  the  rabbit  saturation  point  has 
been  reached,  and  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  what  we  do,  in  the 
end  we  are  back  to  our  original  num- 
ber of  rabbits.  If  predators  do  not 
get  them,  they  die  of  disease,  starva- 
tion or  some  other  cause.  Improving 
the  habitat  to  support  more  rabbits, 
providing  more  food,  cover,  places  to 
raise  young  and  the  kind  of  living 
space  rabbits  need  is  about  the  only 
way  to  have  more  rabbits. 

The  displays  on  the  table  top  in 
the  foreground  could  include  several 
things:  costs  of  rabbit  tracks,  samples 
of  winter  food  for  rabbits,  and  per- 
haps a three  dimensional  model  of  a 
section  of  a farm,  showing  how  a rab- 


bit habitat  could  be  developed,  with 
hedge  rows,  field  borders  and  food 
that  provide  the  things  rabbits  need 
to  live  and  prosper. 

A third  conservation  corner  exhibit 
can  be  developed  around  the  theme 
“Wildlife  in  Winter.”  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  show  how  different  ani- 
mals spend  the  winter,  and  also  that 
winter  is  the  critical  time  of  year  for 
game  animals;  such  as,  deer,  rabbits, 
turkeys,  grouse  and  quail. 

The  background  in  this  display, 
through  pictures  and  maps  could 
show  how  animals  spend  the  winter. 

On  a map,  waterfowl  migration 
routes  could  be  shown  and  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  migration  explained,  tell- 
ing how  some  animals  move  south  in 
winter  to  areas  where  there  is  more 
food. 

Pictures  of  animals  that  hibernate 
—snakes,  turtles,  wood  chucks,  and 
chipmunks  could  be  mounted  on 
large  panels.  Signs  could  explain  hi- 
bernation as  a means  of  escaping  cold 
weather  and  a smaller  food  supply. 
Other  animals  such  as  raccoons  or 
squirrels  remain  inactive  in  the  cold- 
est weather,  but  do  come  out  to  feed 
on  warmer  days  during  the  winter. 
Still  others— birds,  foxes,  deer  and 
rabbits  remain  active  all  winter  and 
must  find  adequate  food  or  die  of 
cold. 
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On  the  table  top  in  the  foreground 
could  be  an  exhibit  of  winter  foods 
of  game  animals,  with  the  quantity 
required  to  keep  an  animal  alive  and 
healthy. 

A deer,  for  example,  needs  four  to 
six  pounds  of  browse— the  tips  of 
twigs  of  cedar,  black  birch,  yellow 
birch,  bass  wood,  maple,  witch  hob- 
ble, hazel  or  sweet  fern.  Collecting 
five  pounds  is  a job  in  itself,  but  it 
demonstrates  very  effectively  what  a 
difficult  time  deer  may  have  in  a 
winter  of  heavy  snows. 

Winter  is  good  time  to  look  for  owl 
pellets— the  undigestible  parts  of  mice 
and  birds  that  owls  spit  out  after  a 
meal.  Look  on  the  ground  in  heavy 


stands  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  or 
cedar  for  these  pellets  that  are  about 
the  size  of  your  thumb.  Pick  them 
apart  to  find  bones  and  skulls,  and 
make  an  exhibit  showing  what  owls 
eat  in  winter. 

These  are  only  three  ideas  for 
themes  around  which  “conservation 
corner”  displays  may  be  built.  You 
can  think  of  many  more.  In  any  case 
such  exhibits  are  fun  for  classroom 
use  or  youth  groups  and  more  than 
that  help  you  find  out  for  yourself 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  con- 
servation. It  is  “fun  with  a future” 
when  you  use  this  exhibit  to  teach 
conservation  to  other  people. 


BIG  GAME  TROPHY  CONTEST  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  5th  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Recreation  and  Sportsmen’s  Show  at  Harrisburg  next  March  28-April  2. 
Keystone  State  sportsmen  holding  heads  they  wish  to  enter  are  invited  to  submit  applica- 
tions to  the  Show  office,  1612  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  no  later  than  March  10.  A special 
prize  is  offered  for  the  best  Pennsylvania  whitetail  deer  killed  since  1955.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  all  big  game  animals  recognized  by  the  Boone  & Crockett  Club,  whose  rules 
and  regulations  govern  all  judging. 


“The  Bench-Rest  Rifleman*1 


By  Jim  Varner 


MANY  excellent  articles  have  been 
written  during  the  last  few  years 
on  the  different  phases  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing. Their  intrinsic  value  toward  the 
growth  of  a fine  sport  has  been  im- 
mense. Last  summer  in  the  July 
“Game  News”  we  had  a session  on 
the  search  for  “The  Ultimate  In  Ac- 
curacy.” At  that  time  I promised  we 
would  renew  the  subject  later  but  I 
find  it  difficult  to  coherently  express 
myself  in  a way  that  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
the  subject  is  so  immense  and  tech- 
nical for  one  short  article.  I am  like 
the  little  girl  in  the  third  grade  class 
who  was  asked  to  draw  pictures  of 
what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they 
grew  up.  One  boy  drew  an  airplane 
pilot  and  another  lad  sketched  him- 
self as  the  driver  of  a fire  engine.  All 


wished  to  be  glamour  boys  and  girls 
when  they  grew  up  except  one  little 
girl  who  turned  in  a blank  piece  of 
paper.  When  the  teacher  asked  why, 
she  explained:  “I  want  to  be  married 
—but  I dont  know  how  to  draw  it.” 

However,  I believe  we  decided  to 
talk  “Bench  Rest  Rifle-shooting” 
which  constitutes  the  “Ultimate  In 
Accuracy.”  I hope  my  visit  to  the 
Eastern  Regional  Bench  Rest  Match 
held  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club’s  range  near  Muhlenburg 
last  July  will  furnish  some  shooting 
facts  and  figures  for  our  armchair 
riflemen’s  adventures  during  Febru- 
ary. Our  previous  article  on  the  “Ulti- 
mate In  Accuracy”  was  not  on  one 
particular  phase  of  rifle  shooting  but 
was  on  getting  the  best  out  of  any 
rifle  one  happened  to  own,  whether 
a 22  cal.  plinking  arm  or  a 12  pound 
varmint  rifle  with  the  best  of  tele- 
scopic sight  equipment. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  ques- 
tion the  sanity  of  the  perfectionist 
rifleman  who  is  striving  to  perfect  an 


FIRING  LINE  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Bench  Rest  Rifle  Match  last  July.  Here  is  Edith 
Wenkenbach,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  putting  five  shots  in  less  than  14  inch  at  100  yards.  Try 
and  beat  that  with  anything  you  own. 


arm  which  will  place  all  its  bullets 
virtually  thru  the  same  hole  at  200 
yards  with  carefully  loaded  ammuni- 
tion assembled  by  his  own  hands  and 
mind.  All  gun-nuts  are  a trifle  ‘off- 
center’  you  will  say  but  the  ones  who 
qualify  as  having  the  most  bats  in  his 
belfry  are  the  bench-rest  bugs.  Think 
as  you  like,  fellows,  but  remember 
these  are  the  people  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  finest  match  barrels,  precision 
telescopes,  the  most  exacting  hand 
loading-in  fact,  every  phase  entering 
into  the  perfection  of  the  ultra-mod- 
ern rifle  and  its  numerous  intricacies. 
They  are  the  Maestros  of  the  science 
of  interior  and  exterior  ballistics.  Like 
our  top  electronic  engineers  they  are 
a misunderstood  minority  group  out 
there  orbiting  considerably  beyond 
the  average  layman’s  zone  of  compre- 
hension. 

They  have  discovered  that  little  is 
gained  by  hardening  a barrel  blank 
higher  than  22  or  24  on  the  Rockwell 
“C”  scale  because  beyond  that  point, 
it  is  difficult  to  drill  accurately.  They 
seem  to  favor  alloy  steels  which  con- 
tain chrome  and  molybdenum  as  well 


as  manganese  and  carbon,  claiming 
they  make  fine  barrels.  Stainless  steel 
that  contains  18%  or  over  of  chrome 
and  7 to  8%  nickel  is  resistant  to 
erosion,  oxidization  at  the  chamber 
throat  but  is  difficult  to  drill  uni- 
formly due  to  its  toughness.  In  fact 
the  main  consideration  in  drilling  a 
perfect  rifled  tube  has  been  the  rela- 
tive ease  of  uniform  drilling.  Stresses 
and  strains  in  the  steel  barrels  often 
show  up  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  change  their  contour  or  taper  them 
on  the  lathes.  These  and  numerous 
other  variables  show  up  so  frequently 
that  obtaining  a perfect  tube  is  often 
an  exasperating  and  costly  experi- 
ence. The  making  of  the  barrel  is 
only  the  beginning  as  all  of  you  I 
know.  Most  all  bench-rest  barrels  are 
quite  heavy  but  not  unnecessarily 
long  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  drill  a 
perfect  30  or  32  inch  barrel  than  it 
is  to  drill  one  24  or  26  inches. 

The  stock  construction  and  bedding 
is  another  feature  that  deserves  a lot 
of  experimenting.  Many  bench-rest 
rifles  have  the  barrel  and  receiver 
stiffened  by  the  installation  of  a steel 
sleeve  which  fits  over  them  after  the 
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magazine  well  is  removed.  Practically 
all  of  these  "rifles  have  the  magazine 
well  removed  so  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  heaviest,  sturdiest  one-piece 
stock.  Stocks  are  huge  pieces  of  wood 
kiln-dried  so  there  will  be  minimum 
stress  from  warpage,  or  bullet  torque 
as  it  speeds  out  of  the  precisioned 
rifling.  The  front  of  the  stock  or  fore- 
arm usually  looks  like  a 4 x 4 so  it 
will  rest  securely  on  the  sandbags. 

Who  started  this  idea  of  building 
precision  rifled  barrels  capable  of 
tackhole  accuracy  out  to  300  meters 
range.  I believe  most  all  dreams  of 
perfection  are  not  exactly  new.  No 
doubt  the  16th  century  experimenters 
like  the  German  August  Kotter  or 
Viennese  Kollner  were  troubled  by 
the  challenge  they  discovered  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  first  rifled  guns. 
However,  not  until  the  19th  century 
did  the  one  hole  group  seem  remotely 
possible.  Our  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky rifled  arms  used  in  early  back 
country  turkey  shoots  added  their 
phase  to  this  search  for  the  ultimate 
by  producing  awe-inspiring  groups. 
After  them  came  the  heavy  percus- 


sion ‘rest-rifles’  built  by  Brockway, 
Lewis,  Morgan  James  and  others. 
Some  of  these  heavyweights  tipped 
the  beam  at  40  pounds  and  their 
makers  took  great  pride  in  how  ac- 
curately they  would  throw  their  35 
to  50  caliber  special  two  stage  lead 
slugs  over  the  20  to  40  rod  course. 
Numerous  extant  groups,  then  graded 
by  “string-measure,”  ran  close  to  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  or  better 
across  outermost  centers.  For  many 
years  I owned  a 50  caliber  28  pound 
Gardner  in  fine  condition  with  all  of 
its  accessories  including  false  muzzle 
and  two  stage  bullet  swage.  It  was  a 
remarkable  ‘page’  out  of  firearm’s 
past  history  but  for  some  reason  I 
was  too  lazy  to  try  to  carry  it  and 
never  took  time  to  develop  its  inher- 
ent accuracy  with  the  temperamental 
black  powder  it  was  supposed  to  di- 
gest. Perhaps  I was  just  too  busy  try- 
ing to  make  a living  at  the  time. 

The  next  phase  of  this  tackhole 
accuracy  started  about  the  time  black- 
powder  was  going  out  of  favor  and 
smokeless  took  its  place.  This  could 
be  called  the  heyday  of  the  schuetzen 


FIELD  RELOADING  EQUIPMENT  is  carried  by  many  bench  rest  shooters.  Here  is 
Sigmund  Gucfa,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  using  an  outfit  attached  to  the  trunk  and  bumper  of  his 
car.  He  shot  well  in  all  matches,  using  a Mauser  219  Donaldson  Wasp. 
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experts  with  rifle-builders  like  Harry 
Pope,  Schoyen,  Zichang  or  ballistician 
Dr.  Mann  getting  into  the  limelight. 
Many  of  you  old  Camp  Perry  and 
Seagirt  shooters  remember  probably 
all  of  the  above.  Precision  barrel-maker 
Harry  Pope  was  one  of  the  finest 
sportsmen  I ever  met.  Experiments 
searching  for  the  pin-hole  off  hand 
rifle  lead  to  the  bench-rest  for  testing. 
The  32-40’s,  38-55’s  and  others  of  that 
era  shot  tight  groups  whether  started 
through  a false  muzzle  or  breech 
loaded  already  seated  in  the  cartridge 
as  we  do  today.  Probably  the  greatest 
single  accomplishment  of  this  era  was 
the  famous  C.  W.  Rowland  group, 
ten  shots  measured  not  so  long  ago, 
that  actually  went  into  .725  inches 
over  the  200  yard  course.  That  means 
inside  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  This 
was  fired  from  a POPE-BALLARD 
32-40  rifle,  from  rest  but  not  under 
competitive  conditions.  Similar  ten 
shots  were  scored  in  competition  and 
adherents  to  the  golden-age  of 
Schoyen  and  Pope  cite  to  them  as 
evidence  that  todays  rifles  are  no  bet- 
ter. Giving  these  old  timers  credit  for 
doing  a good  job,  the  fact  remains  no 
one  seems  to  be  crazy  enough  to  enter 
one  of  them  against  the  modern 
bench-rest  rifle  which  is  throwing  a 
tiny  small  caliber  pill  over  3000  feet 
per  second  so  accurately  it  will  group 
ten  times  ten  groups  well  under  the 
fabulous  record  mentioned  above. 

The  National  Bench-Rest  Shooters 
Association  has  not  been  in  existence 
very  many  years.  I would  say  it  origi- 
nated and  was  formed  at  Johnstown, 
New  York  in  1947.  Regardless  of  who 
was  responsible  for  its  conception  and 
how  wide-spread  its  membership, 
their  slogan  is  the  same— “put  ’em  all 
in  one  hole.”  Since  Col.  Crawford 
Hollidge  drove  ten  shots  into  one 
ragged  hole  measuring  .2677  inches 
by  Bosch  and  Lomb  technicians  back 
in  September  1953  this  group  of  gun- 
nuts  have  been  doing  just  that.  The 
distance  was  100  yards  and  the  equip- 
ment was  a Buhmiller  barreled  219 
Donaldson— a fantastic  feat. 


A rifle  range  capable  of  efficiently 
accommodating  a regional  bench  rest 
shoot  of  any  magnitude  requires  ex- 
pert planning,  lots  of  acreage,  safe 
location  and  a huge  outlay  of  labor 
and  expenditures.  The  Wilkes-Barre 
N.R.A.  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  have 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  I believe 
they  have  at  least  twenty-five  perman- 
ent bench  rests.  During  the  Eastern 
Regional  shoot  held  here  July  25  Sc 
26,  1959,  some  sixty-four  competed 
for  the  Eastern  Regional  Champion- 
ship which  is  awarded  to  the  shooter 
posting  the  best  aggregate  group  over 
the  ten  match  National  Course.  The 
ten  matches  are  composed  of  five  ten 
shot  matches  at  100  yards  and  five 
ten  shot  matches  at  200  yards.  The 
grand  aggregate  is  arrived  at  by  add- 
ing the  measured  groups  fired  at  both 
distances  and  dividing  by  two.  This 
gives  a minute  of  angle  measurement 
(M.O.A.)  for  the  two  distances  at 
which  the  firing  is  done.  The  1959 
Regional  drew  some  of  the  finest 
bench-rest  marksmen  in  the  country 
to  the  Wilkes-Barre  range  capable  of 
handling  120  shooters.  They  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Augusta,  Maine.  Besides  the  trophy 
awards  given  to  the  Regional,  separ- 
ate trophies  were  given  the  winners 
of  the  class  awards.  Open  and  Lim- 
ited. In  addition  to  these,  approxi- 
mately $1,300  in  cash  awards  were 
made  to  the  top  four  in  each  match 
and  in  each  class,  Open  and  Limited. 
Added  features  of  the  1959  shoot 
were  the  “Turkey  Award”  matches. 
A total  of  21  turkeys  were  given  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  two  day  tourna- 
ment plus  $130,000  worth  of  shooting 
merchandise. 

The  Grand  Aggregate  and  Re- 
gional Championship  was  won  by 
Omar  Rinehart,  Salem,  Ohio,  with 
.431  total  at  100  yards  and  .667  at 
200  yards  for  a grand  aggregate  of 
.643.  Can  you  imagine  such  accuracy? 
I believe  few  of  us  believe  it  even 


RIFLE  CLUB  OFFICIAL  Johnnie  Petrasek,  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  was  a hardworking  but 
genial  host  to  the  Eastern  Regional  match.  Flere  he  hands  out  merchandise  prizes  to  the 
winners.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rifle  Club,  one  of  the  finest  clubs  of  its 
kind  in  the  state. 


when  we  see  it  done.  Fifty  shots  fired 
at  100  and  200  yards  with  an  average 
dispersion  of  two  thirds  of  an  inch. 
Others  like  Howard  Wolfe,  G.  W. 
Schmidt,  E.  Wojciechowski,  Clyde 
Yockey  and  a lady  by  the  name  of 
Bernice  McMullen  were  only  barely 
an  inch  away.  The  Limited  Class 
Aggregate  was  won  by  Robert  Stein- 
hour  of  New  York.  Some  very  fine 
individual  groups  were  fired,  with 
Edith  Wenkenbach  of  Arlington,  Va. 
turning  in  a snappy  .225  to  win  one 
of  the  five  shot  matches  at  100  yards. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  fair  sex 
Andrew  Brown  of  Roxbury,  New 
York,  fired  a fantastic  .200,  (that’s  less 
than  V4  inch)  and  at  100  yards  also. 
A few  more  100  yard  groups  were  as 
follows:  Mike  Walker  of  Mohawk, 
New  York,  a .228;  Clyde  Hart  of  La- 
fayette, New  York,  a .258,  and  a .263 
by  Irv  Mohnkern,  of  State  College, 
Pa.  In  the  five  shot  matches  at  200 
yards  Omar  Rinehart  posted  a five 
shot  group  measuring  only  .448  and 
had  another  .502  nearly  as  good.  Mike 
Walker  got  a .537  and  Chas.  Dibaugh 
a .524. 

So  it  goes,  truly  a test  of  man’s  skill 
in  getting  the  utmost  out  of  a preci- 
sion instrument— the  bench-rest  rifle. 
To  the  masses  of  shooters  let  me  say, 
whether  you  are  a small-bore  target 
shot,  a run-of-the-mill  deer  hunter,  a 
careful  hand-loader,  a precision  ver- 


min shooter  or  an  expert  on  the 
1,000  yard  range  at  Camp  Perry, 
don’t  condemn  the  bench-rest  special- 
ist but  gain  his  friendship  and  delve 
into  this  shooting  game  intelligently 
and  scientifically  as  he  does.  One  can 
always  learn  you  know.  Get  the  best 
articles  you  can  on  the  mechanics  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  any  good 
firearm.  You  may  think  you  know  all 
the  answers.  If  you  do,  take  up  bench- 
rest  shooting  and  discover  how  mis- 
taken you  can  be.  If  you  are  near  one 
of  these  N.B.R.S.A.  tournaments 
make  it  a point  to  attend.  You  will 
find  most  of  the  members  very  help- 
ful. I believe  the  bench-rest  game  to- 
day offers  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  a bullet 
can  be  shot  more  accurately  than  ever 
before.  All  bench-shooters  load  their 
own  cartridges.  Some  make  their  own 
bullets,  all  have  various  gadjets  they 
believe  in  and  all  have  a way  of  get- 
ting the  ultimate  out  of  most  any 
rifled  tube.  The  competition  in  the 
form  of  supervised  matches  tends  to 
put  on  pressure  that  cannot  possibly 
be  there  in  purely  experimental 
shooting.  The  bench-rest  game  offers 
men  beyond  the  prime  of  life  an  op- 
portunity for  shooting  competition 
with  men  years  younger  on  an  equal 
basis.  Many  women  develop  top  status 
in  this  precision  game  due  to  (should 
we  say)  superior  reflexes. 
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Archery  Specialties 

PART  II 


Photo  by  Troy  Thomas 


By  Tom  Forbes 


ORGANIZED  archery  came  to  the 
United  States  patterned  on  the 
English  system  of  target  archery.  The 
United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia  or- 
ganized in  1828  and  held  regular 
shoots  in  that  city  for  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  term 
“Modern  Archery  dates  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  Royal  Toxophilite 
Society  of  London  toward  the  end  of 


the  18th  century.  The  success  of 
American  teams  in  International  com- 
petition has  drawn  attention  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  a little  re- 
search establishes  that  organized  arch- 
ery has  existed  for  centuries  in  Bel- 
gium, and  parts  of  Holland  and 
France  that  lie  near  it.  Unlike  Eng- 
land, where  the  sport  was  confined  to 
the  aristocracy,  archery  was  the  sport 
of  the  working  classes.  The  city  of 
Soissons  located  about  65  miles  north- 
east of  Paris,  France  has  a history  go- 
ing back  to  Roman  times  and  claims 
a company  of  archers  dating  from 
471  A.D.  The  Company  of  St.  Sebas- 
tien  at  Bruges,  Belgium  has  a fine 
mediaeval  hall  and  includes  Charles 
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II  and  Victoria  of  England  among  its 
former  members. 

Flight  shooting  has  intrigued 
archers  down  through  the  centuries. 
The  object  is  to  cast  an  arrow  the 
maximum  distance  with  a bow.  The 
ancient  Turks  with  their  recurved 
bows  of  horn  backed  with  sinew  were 
considered  the  champions  in  this 
phase  of  the  sport.  Until  quite  re- 
cently their  legendary  feats  were  con- 
sidered highly  improbable.  Today  the 
modern  archer  exceeds  these  feats  in 
national  competition.  A glance  at 
authenticated  records  beginning  with 
the  18th  century  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. At  London  in  1795,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  shot  482 
yards  with  a Turkish  composite  bow. 
In  1914  at  Le  Touquet  in  France, 
Ingo  Simon,  a naturalized  English- 
man shot  462  yards  and  9 inches  with 
an  80  pound  Turkish  bow.  In  1891 
an  archer  named  Maxson  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  shot  290  yards  in  com- 


petition and  this  remained  the  Amer- 
ican record  for  25  years.  The  present 
generation  of  archers  were  skeptical 
of  these  records  until  1927  when 
Curtis  of  South  Dakota  shot  366 
yards  by  lying  down  and  drawing  a 
bow  against  his  feet.  On  New  Year’s 
day  1928,  Howard  Hill,  still  ranked 
among  the  foremost  archers,  set  a 
record  by  shooting  offhand  from  a 
standing  position,  a 172  pound,  5 foot 
osage-orange  bow,  a 22  inch  birch 
arrow  391  yards  and  23  inches.  Ap- 
parently a record  is  only  a challenge. 
By  1949  Jack  Stewart  had  shot  640 
yards  in  the  80  pound  class  and  at 
the  75th  Annual  National  Archery 
Association  Tournament  in  1959 
Danny  Lamore  from  California  cast 
an  arrow  850  yards  2 feet  in  the  Un- 
limited Class.  An  ancient  record 
credits  the  Persians  with  casting  an 
arrow  897  yards.  It  is  freely  predicted 
in  archery  circles  that  this  old  record 
will  fall  shortly  and  that  the  feat  will 


LONGEST  FLIGHT  of  an  arrow  in  official  competition  was  recorded  by  Danny  Lamore, 
of  Lakeview,  California,  during  the  75th  Annual  Tournament  of  the  National  Archery 
Association  in  Lancaster  last  summer.  As  shown  here,  it  was  made  with  a foot  bow,  the 
arrow  traveling  937.13  yards.  He  used  a 230  lb.  bow  at  25  inch  draw  length. 
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be  accomplished  by  an  American 
archer.  Any  weight  bow  may  be  used 
but  it  must  be  shot  from  a standing 
position,  holding  the  bow  with  one 
hand  and  drawing  the  bow  string 
with  the  other.  No  mechanical  re- 
leases of  any  kind  are  permitted. 

The  longest  flight  or  cast  of  an 
arrow  recorded  in  official  competi- 
tion is  937.13  yards.  This  record  was 
established  in  1959  by  Danny  Lamore 
at  Lancaster,  Penna.  during  the  75th 
Annual  Tournament  of  the  National 
Archery  Association.  It  was  made 
with  a foot  bow.  This  shot  is  accom- 
plished by  lying  on  the  ground,  plac- 
ing both  feet  against  the  bow,  rais- 
ing the  feet  to  a 45  degree  angle  with 
the  horizontal  and  drawing  the  bow 
string  with  both  hands.  At  the  start 
of  the  draw  the  knees  are  bent.  Dur- 
ing the  draw  the  legs  are  straightened 
and  with  the  help  of  the  hands  the 
bow  is  brought  to  full  draw  position 
and  the  arrow  discharged. 

The  modern  flight  bow  is  custom 
made.  In  appearance  it  looks  like  a 
shorter  version  of  the  target  bow  with 
a heavier  midsection.  It  is  difficult  to 
brace  by  hand  and  a jig  is  generally 
used  to  accomplish  the  job  of  brac- 
ing or  stringing  the  bow.  The  flight 
arrow  is  approximately  24  inches  in 
length.  It  is  barrel  shape,  one-quarter 
inch  in  diameter  at  midsection  and 
tapering  to  approximately  1 3 /64th 
inches  at  the  ends.  A typical  flight 
arrow  weighs  about  205  grains  (There 
are  480  grains  in  one  ounce,  troy 
weight.)  It  is  fletched  with  three 
plastic  vanes,  one  inch  long  and 
inch  high.  The  vanes  are  inserted  in 
slots  in  the  arrow  shaft. 

Flight  competition  is  strictly  regu- 
lated and  tackle  must  meet  specified 
requirements.  Flight  bows  are  desig- 
nated as  hand  bows,  and  foot  bows, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Classes  established 
by  weight  limits  are  as  follows:  Men 
—50—65—80  pounds— Unlimited— Foot 
Bow;  Women— 35— 50  Unlimited- 
Foot  Bow;  Juniors— 35— 50— Unlimited 
—Foot  Bow. 
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Bows  must  be  weighed  on  scales 
tested  by  Sealer  of  Weights  or  equal 
authority  and  bows  in  all  weight 
limit  classes  must  be  qualified  not 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance  of 
shooting.  The  weight  of  the  bow, 
length  of  arrow  to  be  shot  in  the 
bow  and  the  class  for  which  this  com- 
bination is  eligible,  shall  be  recorded 
on  a label  affixed  to  the  face  of  the 
bow.  Arrows  must  bear  the  name  of 
and  a distinctive  number  affixed  by 
the  contestant.  In  addition  a stamp 
indicating  the  class  in  which  used  is 
affixed  by  officials.  Six  arrows  con- 
stitute an  end  in  flight  shooting. 

Arrows  are  measured  by  officials 
from  the  base  line.  An  arrow  that 
comes  to  rest  in  other  than  the  usual 
position  shall  be  measured  to  the  tip 
of  the  arrow,  if  visible,  or  to  the 
point  at  which  it  enters  any  object 
other  than  the  ground.  In  national 
competition  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  accuracy  in  measurements. 

Distance  is  the  goal  of  the  flight 
shooter.  In  the  Wand  shoot  scores  are 
based  on  accuracy,  and  are  recorded 
as  hits.  The  wand  is  a slat  of  soft 
wood  two  (2)  inches  wide,  standing 
vertically  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
A variation  three  (3)  inches  in  width 
with  a two  (2)  inch  stripe  painted 
down  the  middle  is  permitted.  The 
Wand  Round  consists  of  36  arrows  at 
100  yards  for  men;  at,  80  yards  for 
Intermediate  Boys;  at  60  yards  for 
Women  and  Intermediate  Girls  in 
the  championship  rounds.  Non-Cham- 
pionship rounds  are  50  yards  for 
Junior  Boys;  40  yards  for  Junior  Girls 
and  Cadet  Boys;  and  30  yards  for 
Cadet  Girls.  Arrows  are  recorded  as 
hits  when  they  are  imbedded  in  the 
scoring  surface  of  the  wand,  or  are 
witnessed  rebounds.  An  arrow  im- 
bedded in  the  wand  with  the  pile 
totally  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  shall  score  as  a miss.  In  na- 
tional competition  one  hit  for  each 
end  of  six  arrows  or  a total  score  of 
6 hits  for  the  round  may  determine 
the  winner  of  the  event. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


SOMEWHERE  between  land  and 
sea,  there  always  lies  a swamp 
or  shallow  lake.  Just  as  there  is 
very  little  wildlife  on  the  ocean, 
so  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
found  on  big  lakes.  But  in  a 
swamp,  nature  provides  wild  birds  and  animals  aplenty.  Water  here  is  their 
key  to  survival;  damp  islands  and  patches  of  weed-filled  mud  their  breeding, 
nesting  and  resting  ground. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  more  famous  place  of  water,  marsh  and  land 
than  the  Pymatuning  in  Crawford  County.  With  a total  area  of  25,000  acres, 
this  unique  project  has  become  a mecca  for  sportsmen  and  all  those  seeking 
outdoor  rest  and  recreation.  As  Vic  Stephen  has  so  beautifully  captured  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Pymatuning  on  this  month's  cover,  it  also  has  become  a 
center  of  attraction  for  thousands  of  Canada  geese  and  other  waterfowl. 

Originally  planned  and  acquired  to  control  floods  and  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  Shenango  and  Ohio  Rivers,  the  first  land  for  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
Project  was  acquired  in  1913.  Twenty  years  later  the  first  reservoir  gates  were 
closed  creating  a lake  16  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  less  than  two 
miles  and  a maximum  depth  of  35  feet.  It  drains  an  area  of  160  square  miles 
and  has  a shore  line  of  70  miles,  making  it  the  largest  water  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Established  in  1935,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  wildlife  refuge 
covers  3,670  acres  and  features  an  outstanding  museum  and  observation  point 
on  Ford  Island  where  the  District  Game  Protector  resides.  Only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  furnishes  migratory  waterfowl 
a protected  place  in  which  to  feed,  rest  and  nest  as  they  course  north  and 
south  each  spring  and  fall.  As  many  as  70,000  ducks  have  been  observed 
during  a single  day  at  the  height  of  the  migration. 

But  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  Pymatuning  demonstrates  fully 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  make  “something  out  of  nothing,”  especially  for 
recreational  use.  Once  a swamp  which  was  subject  to  both  flood  and  drought, 
thus  making  it  undesirable  for  man  or  beast  or  fowl,  the  shallow  lake  which 
was  artificially  created  through  the  miracles  of  modern  engineering  now  pro- 
vides facilities  that  admirably  suit  many  uses.  Here  at  the  Pymatuning,  good 
and  wise  use  of  water  has  given  man  opportunities  for  boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing and  many  other  kinds  of  recreational  pursuit.  At  the  same  time,  the  area 
provides  an  ideal  home  for  fish  and  wildlife.  All  of  this  at  the  same  time  is 
placed  in  a setting  of  outdoor  beauty.  And  the  Delaware  Indian  tribe  which 
named  the  area  “the  crooked  mouthed  man’s  dwelling  place”  would  certainly 
have  to  re-name  the  Pymatuning  if  they  could  see  it  now.  For  here  is  con- 
servation at  its  best— use  from  waste,  beauty  from  desolation. 
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Wildlife  and  Water 

LIKE  humans  and  all  other  living  things,  wildlife  needs  water. 

This  need,  varying  with  requirements  of  different  birds  and 
mammals,  is  highlighted  during  the  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week,  March  20-26,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  its  state  affiliates. 

Northern  potholes,  or  small  water  areas  where  waterfowl  nest, 
are  being  drained  with  an  inevitable  reduction  in  the  overall 
numbers  of  ducks  and  geese.  Marsh  areas  all  over  the  nation 
are  being  filled  to  create  residential  or  industrial  sites,  destroy- 
ing habitat  for  fur-bearers  as  well  as  waterbirds.  Reservoirs  are 
being  drained  of  all  water  to  satisfy  questionable  irrigation  re- 
quirements, despite  enormous  fish  losses. 

Theme  of  the  National  Wildlife  Week  observance  this  year 
is:  “Water— Key  to  Your  Survival.”  Certainly,  water  is  the  key 
to  survival  of  many  species  of  wildlife. 

The  value  of  wildlife  cannot  be  computed  entirely  by  dollar- 
and-cent  standards.  Furbearers,  of  course,  have  a definite  eco- 
nomic worth.  And,  many  resort  areas  and  businesses  dealing 
with  transportation  and  sporting  goods  enjoy  specific  gain  from 
recreational  activities  based  upon  fish  and  wildlife.  Most  of  all, 
however,  these  wild  creatures  are  important  because  of  the 
pleasure  they  provide  people.  Fishing  and  hunting,  based  di- 
rectly upon  fish  and  wildlife,  offer  recreation  to  millions.  Wild- 
life is  also  an  important  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
participate  in  boating,  picnicking,  hiking,  camping,  nature 
study,  etc. 

It  is  recognized  that  water  must  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
municipal  supplies,  industry,  agriculture,  navigation,  power 
generation,  etc.  But  should  these  special  uses  of  water  be  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  wildlife  and  other  public  recreational 
values?  Under  the  appropriation  doctrine  of  water  rights,  widely 
applied  in  the  western  United  States,  fish  and  wildlife  and  other 
recreations  are  not  considered  “beneficial”  uses  of  water.  Eastern 
and  midwestern  states,  some  of  which  are  considering  modifica- 
tions of  their  riparian  water  rights  doctrines  in  favor  of  special 
use  benefits,  might  well  keep  this  fact  in  mind. 

Water  conservation  means  “wise  use.”  In  view  of  conflicts  of 
interest  arising  from  demands  of  an  increasing  population, 
adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  wildlife.  This  requires 
intelligent  planning.  It  also  calls  for  pollution  abatement,  silta- 
tion  control  and  halting  abuses  which  damage  or  destroy  values 
of  water  for  beneficial  purposes. 
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LIFE,  first  born  in  the  sea,  has 
never  lost  its  connection  with 
water.  Through  long  ages,  there  was 
no  life  at  all  on  dry  land.  Finally, 
plants  and  animals  found  that  they 
could  live  outside  the  water.  Outside 
it,  but  not  without  it.  For  water  still 
means  life  to  all  living  things.  And 
Man  is  no  exception.  With  water,  we 
live;  without  it,  we  die.  Water  is  our 
oldest  friend,  and  our  most  valuable 
servant  as  well. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  his- 
tory has  traveled  the  waterways.  Peo- 
ple gathered  where  there  was  water 
and  food— for  the  plants  and  animals 
we  eat  need  water  just  as  we  do.  The 
first  civilizations  grew  in  the  river 


valleys— the  Nile,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, the  Indus  and  Ganges. 
Rivers  were  the  first  highways;  in  the 
early  days  whole  tribes  moved  up  and 
down  the  river  valleys  in  search  of 
new  lands  and  a new  life. 

As  men  grew  wiser,  boats  grew 
bigger  and  stronger.  The  Atlantic 
carried  explorers  to  the  New  World. 
And  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
Americas  carried  traders’  goods, 
turned  mill-wheels,  watered  the  crops 
and  livestock  of  the  settlers. 

Wars  have  been  fought  and  treaties 
signed;  boundary  lines  have  been 
established;  civilizations  have  lived 
and  died:  All  because  of  water. 
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Water  and  Today’s  World 

Today  we  are  making  more  de- 
mands upon  water  than  ever  before. 

In  our  homes,  water  has  many 
functions,  old  and  new.  We  use  it  for 
drinking,  for  preparing  food,  for 
washing  our  bodies,  clothing  and 
household  goods,  for  removing  body 
and  other  wastes,  for  watering  our 
lawns  and  gardens,  and  in  many  other 
ways. 

Water  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
earliest  mills.  Today  it  turns  the 
wheels  of  mighty  hydro-electric  plants 
that  furnish  light  for  our  cities  and 
power  for  our  industries.  And  most 
of  the  power  not  created  by  moving 


water  is  created  by  water  in  another 
form— steam. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  irrigate  their 
land  more  than  5,000  years  ago.  To- 
day in  the  United  States  we  are  using 
some  25  trillion  gallons  of  water  per 
year  to  irrigate  more  than  25  million 
acres  of  land. 

In  addition  to  those  long-time  uses, 
we  have  new  ones.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  new  uses  center 
around  our  industries.  Industries  in 
the  United  States  use  60  billion  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  every  day;  in  fact, 
the  water  used  by  industries  weighs 
50  times  as  much  as  all  their  other 


LIFE  BLOOD  OF  OUR  LAND  are  the  waterways  which  course  towards  the  sea.  Rivers 
like  this  one  play  a vital  role  in  producing  crops  as  well  as  meet  the  many  demands  of 
industries  and  communities  along  their  banks. 

Soli  Conservation  Service  Photo 
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raw  materials  combined.  And  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  stream  flow 
that  is  used  to  create  power. 

We  use  water  to  carry  away  the 
wastes  from  our  homes,  cities  and  in- 
dustries. This  use  has  always  been 
important;  today  it  is  being  abused 
and  is  threatening  to  cut  down  or 
completely  prevent  our  other  uses. 

Finally,  we  use  water  for  much  of 
the  recreation  we  need.  The  beauty 
of  the  landscape  it  creates,  the  fish 
and  wildlife  it  supports,  the  fun  of 
swimming  and  boating— all  these  give 
us  pleasure  and  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  return  to  our  everyday  lives 
refreshed  and  renewed. 

What  Is  Pollution? 

We  say  that  water  is  polluted  when 
it  contains  substances  that  make  it 
unfit  for  our  use.  There  are  two  main 
forms  of  pollution  in  our  waterways. 

The  first  is  silt— the  soil  that  makes 
our  rivers  brown  and  muddy  and  fills 
up  the  reservoirs  behind  our  dams. 
This  soil  would  be  a priceless  asset  if 
it  were  allowed  to  stay  on  the  land. 
But  when  a hard  rain  carries  the  soil 
with  it  into  the  nearest  stream,  both 
the  land  and  the  water  are  harmed. 

The  second  form  of  pollution  con- 
sists of  our  wastes.  These  wastes  are 
of  two  general  types:  Sanitary  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes. 

Sanitary  sewage  includes  the  larger 
part  of  everything  that  goes  down  the 
drains  of  a city  and  into  its  sewer 
system— the  used  water  from  toilets, 
bathtubs  and  sinks,  washings  from 
restaurants  and  laundries,  hospitals 
and  hotels,  etc. 

Industrial  wastes  are  the  acids, 
chemicals,  oils,  greases,  and  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  discharged  by 
our  factories. 

Many  aspects  of  the  siltation  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  in  rural  areas  by 
farmers,  foresters  and  soil  conserva- 
tionists. The  land  abuses  which  are 
responsible  for  this  will  not  be  cor- 
rected until  the  public  in  both  rural 
and  urban  communities  fully  appre- 
ciates their  seriousness. 


The  problem  of  sewage  of  wastes  is 
a water  problem.  It  must  be  solved 
by  the  communities  and  factories 
which  cause  it. 

Pollution  Kills  “The  Living  Waters” 

Until  just  a few  decades  ago,  most 
Americans  lived  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns.  Water  pollution  was  not 
a major  problem  then;  even  the 
smaller  rivers  could  take  care  of  the 
pollution  load  they  received.  That  is 
to  say,  the  bacteria  of  decay  which 
usually  occur  in  water  and  soil  c%an 
convert  a limited  quantity  of  wastes 
into  harmless  products.  As  long  as  we 
did  not  overload  these  little  creatures, 
all  was  well. 

But  now,  three  out  of  five  of  us  live 
in  cities.  Our  industries  have  grown 
to  enormous  size  and  are  still  grow- 
ing rapidly.  These  cities  and  indus- 
tries pour  vast  amounts  of  wastes  into 
our  waterways,  amounts  far  too  vast 
for  the  bacteria  to  handle. 

What  is  the  result?  The  tiny  organ- 
isms use  up  all  the  oxygen  the  water 
can  hold  in  a frantic,  futile  effort  to 
consume  our  wastes. 

When  the  oxygen  is  used  up,  all 
life  in  the  water  must  leave  or  die. 
The  smaller  animals  and  plants  which 
fish  need  for  food  die  first.  Then  the 
fish  themselves  disappear,  or  their 
bodies  float  on  the  surface.  The 
waters  take  on  a greasy  look  and  a 
foul  odor.  The  living  waters  have 
died. 

Pollution  and  Health 

In  the  late  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, scientists  like  Koch,  Lister  and 
Pasteur  were  learning  about  disease. 
Among  many  other  things,  they  found 
that  drinking  water  could  bring 
death  as  well  as  life.  Typhoid  fever 
and  cholera,  two  of  Man’s  most 
deadly  enemies,  were  traced  to  water 
supplies.  So  were  many  other  dis- 
eases. And  we  are  still  learning.  Sci- 
entists today  are  trying  to  find  out 
the  connection  between  polluted 
water  and  such  diseases  as  polio  and 
undulant  fever. 
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Today  we  are  protected  against 
these  water-borne  plagues  by  the  mod- 
ern miracle  of  water-purification.  En- 
gineers can  take  dirty,  polluted  water 
from  a river  or  lake  and  change  it 
into  the  safe,  sparkling  liquid  we 
drink.  But  by  polluting  our  streams, 
we  make  their  job  more  difficult  and 
more  costly.  We  also  increase  the 
danger.  A small  break  in  our  protec- 
tive wall— a human  error  or  a me- 
chanical failure— can  cause  disaster. 

Pollution  and  Food  Supply 

At  a time  when  we  recognize  that 
great  demands  will  be  made  on 
American  resources  by  our  spiraling 
population,  which  by  1970  will  reach 
the  two  hundred  million  mark,  one 
basic  problem  is  simple  and  stark: 
How  can  we  produce  enough  food? 
The  land  cannot  do  it  alone.  Scien- 
tists agree  that  we  must  turn  to  the 
waters  for  an  increasing  share  of  our 
food,  now  and  in  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  pollution, 
inland  and  coastal  waters  are  actually 
producing  less  food  when  we  need 
more.  The  salmon  industry  in  one 
western  valley  dropped  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  $1  million  in  a very  few  years. 
Shellfish  beds  are  being  closed  as 
menaces  to  health. 


Crops  irrigated  by  polluted  water 
may  carry  disease.  Livestock  cannot 
safely  drink  from  polluted  streams. 
Pollution  takes  its  toll  of  our  all- 
important  food  supply  in  many  ways, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
wastes  that  cause  this  pollution,  if 
properly  treated,  can  often  be  used 
profitably  to  fertilize  agricultural 
crops. 

Pollution  and  Industry 

We  have  already  seen  that  water  is 
the  most-used  raw  material  in  our 
factories.  It  takes  365,000  gallons  to 
produce  a ton  of  rayon  yarn;  510,000 
gallons  for  1,000  yards  of  woolen 
cloth;  over  1,000,000  gallons  for  1,000 
barrels  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  fastest-growing  industries, 
like  the  synthetics  and  chemicals  in- 
dustries, are  those  which  make  great 
demands  on  water.  Experts  predict 
that  by  1975  ouf  industries  will  need 
more  than  twice  as  much  water  as 
they  are  using  today— a total  of  some 
215  billion  gallons  per  day.  Much  of 
it  must  be  relatively  pure;  otherwise 
industries  have  to  spend  too  much 
money  to  make  it  clean  enough  for 
use. 

Some  river  valleys  are  now  almost 


SULPHURIC  ACID  WATER  from  aban- 
doned coal  mines  has  caused  serious  pollu- 
tion in  many  Pennsylvania  streams  and 
rivers.  Not  only  does  it  kill  fish  and  wild- 
life, it  often  effects  the  economic  welfare  of 
communities  and  cities  bordering  such  water- 
ways. 

completely  closed  to  further  indus- 
trial growth— because  of  pollution. 
Not  only  does  this  do  serious  damage 
to  the  valley  itself;  it  is  also  a serious 
threat  to  our  national  production. 

Pollution  destroys  the  value  of 
much  river-bank  and  lake-shore  prop- 
erty. Many  communities  have  lost 
the  income  that  comes  from  tourist 
trade  because  their  water  resources 
have  been  neglected.  Recreation  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  businesses. 
It  goes  to  the  places  which  can  offer 
clean  water. 

Pollution  and  Recreation 

The  signs  along  the  river  bank 
read:  “Danger.  Pollution.  Swimming, 
Fishing  and  Boating  Prohibited.”  But 
do  the  children  playing  there  read 
the  signs?  And  if  they  do,  or  if  their 
parents  warn  them  away,  how  far 
must  they  go  to  enjoy  the  water-fun 
that  children  need  and  deserve? 

The  surf  breaks  on  a stretch  of 
gleaming  sand.  Here,  it  seems,  is  the 
ideal  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the 
city  a few  miles  away.  But  the  beach 
is  completely  deserted.  Again  the 


signs  tell  the  story:  “Closed.  Pollu- 
tion.” 

Fish  can’t  read  signs.  They  don’t 
need  to.  They  left  the  lake  a long 
time  ago.  And  now  the  boys  at  the 
office  have  to  drive  fifty  miles  for  a 
day’s  fishing;  their  families  have  to 
drive  twenty-five  miles  for  a picnic. 
They  don’t  do  it  as  often  as  they 
used  to. 

All  this  means  that  by  polluting 
our  waterways  we  are  depriving  our- 
selves of  the  real  recreation  that  en- 
joyment of  nature  can  bring.  In  order 
to  meet  present  day  demands  waters 
must  be  used  many  times,  but  after 
each  use  they  should  be  re-treated 
before  being  turned  back  into  our 
streams  and  lakes  in  a relatively  clean 
and  safe  condition.  Through  this 
treatment  they  will  become  an  asset 
to  our  outdoor  resources,  capable  of 
enriching  our  own  lives  many-fold. 

What  Has  Been  Done? 

The  pioneering  work  in  abating 
pollution  has  been  done  chiefly  by 
the  State  pollution  control  agencies 
—most  of  which  are  a part  of  or  are 
linked  to  the  State  health  depart- 
ments. Many  of  them  have  been  ac- 
tive for  years,  carrying  on  programs 
of  research,  education  and  enforce- 
ment. Every  state  now  has  an  official 
pollution  control  authority,  and  the 
main  responsibility  continues  to  rest 
with  them.  Some  of  the  states  have 
good  pollution  laws  and  enforce 
them,  but  many  lack  both  adequate 
laws  and  the  necessary  enforcement 
programs. 

Pollution  does  not  stop  at  a state 
boundary.  For  this  reason,  many  states 
have  banded  together  to  clean  up  in- 
terstate rivers.  The  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley Sanitation  Commission  represents 
an  8-state  effort  along  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s mightiest,  and  most  badly  pol- 
luted, streams.  The  Delaware,  the 
Potomac,  the  waters  around  New 
York  City,  and  others  are  objects  of 
interstate  cooperation. 

Some  industries  are  shouldering 
their  share  of  the  burden.  A few,  like 
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the  dairy  and  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries, are  beginning  to  plan  industry- 
wide programs  for  salvaging  wastes 
and  saving  streams.  Work  on  indus- 
trial wastes  has  speeded  up  greatly 
since  World  War  II. 

Some  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country  are  solving  their  local 
problems.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
citizens  themselves  are  on  the  march. 
The  people  are  speaking  out  for 
pollution  control:  Through  special 
organizations  like  watershed  councils, 
through  wildlife  and  conservation 
groups,  through  civic  clubs,  citizens’ 
councils  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

This  citizen  interest  also  gave  rise 
to  Public  Law  660,  passed  by  the 
85th  Congress  in  1956.  This  law  gives 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice certain  definite  jobs  to  do  in  pol- 
lution abatement.  All  of  these  tasks 
involve  close  cooperation  with  the 
state  agencies,  in  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  pollution  control  prob- 
lems can  and  should  be  solved  at 
home. 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

Wastes  can  be  treated  so  that  they 
no  longer  damage  our  streams.  Sew- 


age treatment  plants  for  municipal 
wastes,  and  industrial  waste  treatment 
works,  are  the  weapons  with  which 
we  can  conquer  pollution.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  build  them— 
enough  of  them.  Saving  the  living 
waters  is  really  a race  against  time. 
Our  cities  and  industries  are  growing 
so  fast  that  the  amount  of  wastes 
threatens  to  spoil  many  of  our  streams 
before  the  treatment  works  are  in 
operation. 

In  1950,  there  were  about  9,300 
treatment  plants  in  operation— 6,700 
municipal  and  2,600  industrial.  We 
need  many  more  to  catch  up  with  old 
requirements,  more  to  meet  new  de- 
mands caused  by  growth,  and  more 
again  to  replace  those  that  will  be- 
come obsolete  as  the  years  go  by. 

Actually,  America  needs  right  now 
more  than  6,000  new  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  or  additions. 
The  total  waste  discharged  daily  and 
untreated  into  our  waters,  from  both 
municipal  and  industrial  sources,  is 
equivalent  to  the  waste  from  150,- 
000,000  persons. 

These  facts  show  clearly  the  need 
for  action.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
harder  the  job  will  be. 


MODERN  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTS  are  the  weapons  with  which  pollution  can 
be  conquered.  The  cost  of  complete  sewage  treatment  in  the  average  city  is  less  than  25 
cents  per  person  per  month. 
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But  the  race  against  time  is  not 
hopelessly  lost.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  restore  a number  of  our  water- 
ways to  their  original  state  of  beauty 
and  cleanliness.  But  we  can  make 
them  useful  again.  And  we  can  re- 
store enough  of  their  purity  to  make 
them  an  asset  for  richer  living. 

The  huge  national  problem  is  made 
up  of  local  problems.  And  here  lies 
our  hope.  Each  of  these  local  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  the  community 
or  industry  concerned.  We  shall  be 
well  on  our  way  toward  the  solution 
of  our  national  pollution  problem 
when  the  citizens  of  each  community 
recognize  that  they  are  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  the  pollution  they 
create. 

The  Choice  Is  Ours 

People  sometimes  say  that  paying 
for  a sewage  treatment  plant  means 
paying  for  goods  we  never  receive. 
Other  towns  seem  to  get  all  the  bene- 
fit from  our  expense. 

Just  how  does  a town  benefit  from 
building  a sewage  treatment  plant? 
For  one  thing,  an  unpleasant  and 
possibly  dangerous  condition  is  re- 
moved from  the  community’s  back 
door.  Rats  and  flies  often  “commute” 
between  a town’s  sewer  outfall  and 
its  homes  and  streets.  A recent  study 
has  shown  that  cities  with  sewage 
treatment  plants  have  less  frequent 
outbreaks  of  diseases  caused  by  in- 
sects and  rodents  than  those  which 
lack  these. 

Also,  building  a treatment  plant 
serves  as  an  example  for  other  cities 
in  the  region.  Having  cleaned  up 
their  own  wastes,  the  citizens  of  a 
town  can  demand  that  others  do  so 
—including  those  cities  upstream 
which  affect  the  town’s  water.  Often 
the  construction  of  a single  plant 
has  started  a “chain  reaction”  to  clean 
up  an  entire  waterway. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  import- 
ant of  all,  we  have  a moral  obligation 
to  treat  our  own  wastes.  No  civilized 


person  throws  his  trash  and  garbage 
into  his  neighbor’s  yard,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  if  we  do 
not  treat  our  sewage.  Waste  treat- 
ment is  just  one  of  the  thousands 
ways  in  which  our  own  well-being  is 
tied  in  with  the  well-being  of  our 
neighbors.  In  our  modern  world  we 
are,  indeed,  our  brother’s  keeper.  He 
is  ours. 

Here  are  five  ways  you  can  help  to 
provide  proper  care  for  your  water 
resources: 

1.  Get  the  facts!  Make  it  your  busi- 
ness to  find  out  about  water  needs  of 
your  community,  state  and  region. 
Determine  how  much  water  is  con- 
sumed by  your  city  for  household 
uses  and  for  other  purposes  including 
industry,  agriculture  and  recreation. 
Inquire  to  see  if  supplies  of  clean, 
usable  water  are  adequate. 

2.  Learn  and  show  others  how  mis- 
treatment of  land  and  water  re- 
sources results  in  loss  of  water  sup- 
plies and  hardship  to  people  in  your 
community. 

3.  Promote  coordinated  planning 
and  research  to  show  how  water  can 
be  protected  from  waste  and  how 
future  supplies  can  be  safeguarded. 
Comprehensive,  multiple-purpose 
planning  within  a watershed  (the 
entire  area  that  is  drained  by  one 
stream)  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
ill-conceived  plans  that  permit  the 
use  of  one  resource  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  values  regardless  of  long- 
range  needs  of  a community. 

4.  Set  up  water  study  committees 
in  local  civic  and  conservation 
groups  to  study  water  problems  of 
your  community,  state  and  region. 
Encourage  the  formation  of  water- 
shed associations  that  will  include 
representatives  of  all  groups. 

5.  Tell  people  of  the  need  to  pro- 

vide adequate  care  and  protection] 
for  their  water  resources.  Use  every] 
available  publicity  and  educational] 
medium  to  emphasize  the  impor] 
tance  of  this  responsibility.  ] 
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Cows  and  Creeks 


By  Earl  L.  Hilfiker 


CATTLE  standing  knee  deep  in 
the  cooling  water  of  a placid 
stream  that  meanders  through  a lush, 
green,  tree  studded  meadow  present 
a scene  of  bucolic  quietude  that  de- 
lights the  eye  and  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  casual  observer.  Such  set- 
tings have  inspired  poets  to  rhyme 
and  artists  to  paint.  To  the  informed 
outdoorsman  and  conservationist, 
however,  such  a situation  creates  an 
entirely  different  reaction.  To  him, 
the  cow  is  but  one  step  behind  the 
axe,  the  firebrand  and  the  plow  as 
a destructive  force  that  has  sent  un- 
told millions  of  tons  of  some  of  the 
richest  top  soil  in  the  world,  down 
the  creeks,  into  the  rivers  and  out  to 
sea.  Left  behind  are  wide,  silted  up 
stream  beds,  worn  out  land,  aban- 
doned farms  where  owners,  tired  and 
discouraged  finally  moved  off  the  land 
that  was  too  poor  to  raise  either  crops 
or  stock.  In  such  an  area  fish  and 
wildlife  find  a desert  that  affords 
them  neither  sufficient  food  nor  suit- 
able shelter. 


Where  cattle  are  pastured  in  a 
meadow  in  a stream  valley,  anything 
within  their  reach  they  either  eat  or 
trample  to  death.  Shrubs  growing 
along  the  water  are  killed  by  brows- 
ing. Any  plant  that  sticks  its  head 
above  the  surface  is  devoured.  In  fly 
time  cows  rub  against  saplings  until 
they  scrub  the  bark  off  and  kill  them. 
The  sharp  hooves  cut  through  the 
sod  on  undercut  banks  and  their 
heavy  bodies  cave  them  in.  The  next 
high  water  will  carry  away  the  dirt 
that  has  fallen  in  the  stream,  and 
also  where  the  protective  layer  of 
roots  has  been  removed.  After  a few 
years  most  of  the  original  layer  of 
top  soil  has  been  carried  off  and  the 
land  is  worthless  for  crops  and  very 
poor  for  pasture  also. 

In  situations  where  large  trees  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  establish  them- 
selves and  line  the  banks  before  cattle 
were  turned  in  to  graze,  their  inter- 
laced roots  lock  stones  and  soil  par- 
ticles in  place,  keep  the  banks  steep 
and  high,  confine  the  stream  to  a 
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regular  channel  that  is  narrow  and 
deep.  Overhead  their  branches  meet 
to  make  a shaded  arcade  that  shades 
the  water  and  keeps  it  cool.  A succes- 
sion of  riffles  make  feeding  places  for 
fish.  Deep  pools  make  places  for  them 
to  live  and  undercut  banks  provide 
places  of  refuge.  Such  forms  of  birds 
and  wildlife  that  follow  the  creeks 
find  places  to  live,  get  food  and  take 
refuge.  Here,  cattle  also  benefit  be- 
cause there  is  cool  water  to  drink, 
shade  to  protect  them  against  the 
glaring  rays  of  the  summer’s  sun  and 
good  conditions  for  growing  the 
grasses  that  feed  them.  As  long  as  the 
stand  of  trees  lines  the  banks  cattle 
can  do  no  great  harm  to  the  section 
of  the  valley  where  they  are  pastured. 
Prolonged  grazing,  without  taking 
measures  to  provide  for  the  growth 
of  young  trees,  however,  greatly  alters 
the  situation.  Every  sprout  is  eaten 
off  or  trampled  down  as  soon  as  it 
raises  its  head.  As  the  old  trees  die 
off  or  are  undercut  by  floods  and 
topple  over,  gaps  appear  in  the  land’s 
defenses  against  rushing  waters.  More 
and  more  of  them  will  go  down  be- 
fore the  onslaught  of  high  waters  and 


none  will  grow  to  replace  them. 
Eventually  the  stream  will  change  its 
course  at  will  and  by  pass  the  de- 
fenses that  nature  has  made  against  it. 

Where  there  are  no  trees  to  check 
it,  a stream  meanders  back  and  forth 
across  a valley  at  will,  eating  away 
banks  and  carrying  off  the  soil.  There 
will  be  very  few  pools  in  it  and  these 
will  change  location  from  season  to 
season.  The  stream  bed  will  be  wide 
and  shallow.  In  summer  the  water 
will  be  warm  and  low  in  oxygen  be- 
cause of  lack  of  shade.  In  winter  it 
will  freeze  to  the  bottom  because  of 
the  absence  of  deep  pools.  In  flood 
times  it  is  a raging  torrent,  and  dur- 
ing dry  spells,  a mere  trickle. 

In  my  boyhood  days,  I spent  many 
an  hour,  in,  on  and  around  a mill 
pond  across  the  road  from  our  house 
and  in  wandering  up  and  down  the 
creek  that  fed  it.  In  former  times 
there  had  been  at  least  four  mills  on 
this  creek.  As  I first  knew  it  there  was 
a distillery  where  cider  was  made  into 
apple  jack,  and  the  grist  mill  that  my 
father  was  using  for  an  apple  evapor- 
ator. The  distillery  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  and  the  building  de- 


PASTURED  BY  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  for  the  past  century,  this  section  of  the  creek 
has  changed  course.  There  once  was  an  elm  tree  that  held  the  stream  in  its  course  but  a 
hurricane  tipped  it  over  and  now  the  stream  is  changing  again. 


cayed.  The  mill  builciing  burned 
many  years  ago  and  the  pond  has 
disappeared.  Except  for  the  one  mill 
pond  most  of  the  land  in  the  entire 
stream  valley  was  pastured.  Some  of 
the  farmers  raised  sheep.  All  had 
cows  and  horses.  Trees  were  scarce 
along  the  creek,  but  wherever  there 
was  one,  there  was  usually  a relatively 
deep  pool. 

Below  the  mill  dam,  the  creek 
curved  across  the  corner  of  an  adjoin- 
ing farm  before  crossing  the  road  and 
back  into  mill  property  again.  For 
over  a hundred  years  this  has  been  a 
pasture  and  watering  place  for  cattle 
and  in  that  time  no  trees  or  shrubs 
have  been  able  to  establish  them- 
selves. The  creek  has  meandered  back 
and  forth  across  the  valley  and  com- 
pletely changed  its  course  at  least 
eight  times.  In  the  process  it  has  car- 
ried many  tons  of  soil  down  stream. 
Here  fish  are  few  and  very  small.  I 
have  never  known  muskrats  to  live 
there  and  the  only  birds  that  found 
the  spot  suited  to  their  needs  was  a 
pair  of  kingfishers  that  nested  in  a 
burrow  in  the  creek  bank  until  it  was 
undercut  and  carried  down  stream. 

Down  stream  from  this  cow  pasture 
is  another  piece  of  property  about 
three  acres  in  area  that  was  originally 
a part  of  the  mill  property.  Through 
it  formerly  ran  the  tail  race  that  car- 
ried off  the  water  after  it  left  the 
turbines.  This  land  has  been  in  the 
family  for  over  fifty  years  and  during 
that  time  it  has  undergone  many 
changes.  This  too,  was  a pasture  for 
many  years  and  one  would  have  to 
travel  far  and  search  diligently  to 
find  land  of  poorer  quality  than  it 
was  when  I first  knew  it. 

For  the  past  45  years  the  land  has 
been  unused  for  most  of  the  time.  At 
first  even  weeds  had  to  struggle  to 
survive.  A few  shrub  sized  willows 
grew  along  the  creek.  About  twenty 
years  ago  we  planted  three  thousand 
evergreens.  The  property  around  us 
changed  hands  and  one  day  we  found 
that  the  new  owner  was  using  it  for 
a goat  pasture.  Of  the  three  thousand 


LESS  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  YARDS 
from  the  pasture,  this  section  of  the  creek 
has  its  banks  protected  by  heavy  vegetation. 
The  water  is  clear  and  cool  with  a small 
waterfall  making  the  stream  a spot  of  beauty. 

trees  that  were  about  three  feet  high, 
now  only  one  lone  Scotch  pine  still 
survives.  Every  year  the  golden  rod 
seemed  to  grow  taller  and  taller. 
Then  hardwoods  got  their  heads 
above  the  weeds,  and  this  volunteer 
growth  of  ash,  elm,  wild  cherry,  apple 
and  willow  has  completely  changed 
the  appearance  and  character.  There 
are  elms  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  willow  trunks  that  are  two  feet 
through.  These  confine  the  creek  to 
a regular  channel  and  slow  down  the 
velocity  of  flood  waters  so  that  they 
drop  the  load  of  soil  they  take  from 
the  pasture  upstream.  Every  year  I 
collect  a few  truck  loads  of  top  soil 
from  the  pastured  areas  upstream.  I 
have  several  pieces  of  furniture  con- 
taining wood  from  the  trees  I have 
been  cutting,  and  with  ash  saplings 
growing  at  the  rate  of  three  and  four 
feet  of  new  growth  per  year  and  bird 
cherry  almost  as  fast,  I cannot  begin 
to  use  it  as  fast  as  it  is  growing,  either 
for  wood  turning  or  in  the  fire  place. 
Pheasants  have  been  using  this  place 
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for  years  and  they  are  especially 
abundant  when  the  wild  grapes  are 
ripe.  Pheasants,  rabbits,  deer  and 
muskrats  seem  to  know  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  on  the  wild  apple  trees. 
Mourning  doves  find  the  willows  ideal 
places  for  their  nests  and  a dozen 
other  species  of  birds  find  nesting 
conditions  to  their  liking.  Many  gen- 
erations of  muskrats  have  lived  in 
burrows  along  the  banks.  Mink  and 
raccoons  were  almost  unknown  ani- 
mals when  I lived  by  the  creek.  Now 
mink  are  common,  and  raccoons 
abundant. 

A mile  above  the  former  site  of  the 
mill  pond  are  two  other  pieces  of 
property  that  originally  were  a part 
of  the  same  farm,  in  fact  a part  of  the 
same  pasture.  Four  acres  of  it,  I 
bought  eight  years  ago.  Here  I once 
made  pictures  to  illustrate  how  a 
meandering  stream  undercuts  and 
caves  in  stream  banks.  On  one  side  of 
the  valley  there  were  five  large  sized 
elms,  and  along  the  creek  a few  shrub 
sized  willows.  Since  I have  owned  it 
I have  planted  trees  and  shrubs  and 
have  several  dozen  species  of  both  as 
well  as  the  native  wild  flowers.  One 
lesson  I have  learned  from  this  ex- 
perience is  that  if  cattle  are  excluded 
from  an  area,  trees  soon  take  over. 
The  volunteer  growth  of  sumac,  ash, 
elm,  butternut  and  maple  is  growing 
faster  than  the  trees  I planted,  and 
the  ones  I want  to  keep,  I must  pro- 
tect by  cutting  off  the  competing  na- 
tive species.  Dutch  elm  blight  is  kill- 
ing the  large  elms,  but  there  are 
other  young  trees  to  replace  them. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  situa- 
tion where  cattle  have  been  excluded 
from  the  stream  valley  on  my  prop- 
erty, the  creek  flows  out  of  it  and 
across  a section  of  farm  that  has  been 
pastured  for  as  many  years  as  a ninety 
year  old  resident  could  remember. 
Here  cattle  have  kept  all  plant  life 
eaten  off  and  trampled  down  so  that 
trees  could  never  get  their  heads  up. 
It  has  been  devoid  of  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife  and  ground  nesting  birds. 
The  one  lone  elm  that  kept  the  creek 


in  a more  or  less  regular  course  and 
furnished  shade  for  live  stock,  has 
gone.  It  was  blown  down  by  a hurri- 
cane several  years  ago  and  now  the 
stream  is  beginning  to  meander.  Two 
years  ago  the  farm  was  sold.  The  new 
owner  has  a few  saddle  horses.  There 
is  more  pasturage  than  they  use. 
They  do  not  eat  the  leaves  of  sprout- 
ing trees  and  now  saplings  are  be- 
ginning to  spring  up  and  the  stream 
banks  are  sprouting  a fringe  of  wil- 
lows. Soon  bird  and  animal  life  will 
discover  that  conditions  here  are 
suited  to  their  needs  and  they  will 
move  in. 

If  he  is  to  prosper,  or  even  survive, 
a good  farmer  must  make  the  best 
use  of  the  land  he  owns.  With  most 
farmers  livestock  is  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  With  many,  it  is 
the  only  cash  crop.  Naturally  a 
farmer  is  not  going  to  take  land  out 
of  production,  close  off  his  pastures 
and  grow  trees  where  his  stock  get 
food  and  water.  However,  if  he  is  to 
stay  in  business  he  must  protect  the 
layer  of  top  soil  that  feeds  his  stock 
from  being  washed  away  and  carried 
down  stream,  and  in  dry  times  his 
live  stock  need  pools  where  they  can 
get  water. 

In  the  hill  country,  some  of  the  old 
time  farmers  were,  at  first,  reluctant 
to  accept  the  new  fangled  notion  of 
contour  farming.  They  still  continued 
to  plow  up  and  down  hill  until  they 
saw  their  fields  losing  tons  of  top  soil 
by  sheet  erosion  when  that  of  the 
neighbors  who  were  contour  farmers 
stayed  in  place.  A few  demonstrations 
of  this  type  were  most  convincing  and 
now,  contour  farming  in  the  hill 
country  is  the  common  practice. 
Stabilizing  the  streams  that  flow 
through  the  valleys  to  prevent  bank 
erosion  is  no  less  important  and  the 
remedy  is  a very  simple  one. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of 
keeping  a stream  in  a regular  chan- 
nel begins  with  taking  measures  to 
exclude  livestock  from  the  section  of 
stream  to  be  protected.  Building  a 
fence  to  exclude  them  is  an  arduous 
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task  and  an  item  of  expense,  but  one 
9trand  of  electric  fence  is  easily  strung 
and  is  highly  effective  in  excluding 
stock. 

For  fast  results  in  establishing  trees, 
willow  limbs  and  trunks  set  in  fence 
post  holes  soon  take  root  and  grow 
at  a rapid  rate. 

Multiflora  rose  is  easy  to  plant 
from  cuttings  and  after  one  season  it 
usually  forms  a living  fence  that  ex- 
cludes cows.  It  also  furnishes  food 
and  cover  for  birds  and  wildlife  and 
protects  a volunteer  growth  of  trees 
that  soon  form  a wall  of  green  along 
the  banks.  In  times  of  flood,  bushes, 
“roll  with  the  punch.”  They  may 
bend  but  they  come  back  after  it  is 
over,  and  they  are  highly  effective  in 
slowing  down  the  speed  of  the  cur- 
rent. Engineers  tell  us  that  when  the 
speed  of  flow  of  water  is  doubled  its 


destructive  force  is  squared.  In  simple 
language,  if  a flow  of  water  of  X 
miles  per  hour  carries  a stone  weigh- 
ing four  pounds,  a 2X  mile  per  hour 
current  would  carry  a sixteen  pound 
stone  and  at  4X  miles  per  hour  a 
256  pound  stone  would  roll  along  the 
bottom.  Boulders  as  big  as  a man’s 
head  would  roll  like  marbles.  In  re- 
verse, any  force  that  cuts  the  velocity 
of  flow  of  flood  waters  in  half  de- 
creases their  destructive  force  to  the 
square  root  that  it  had  in  the  begin- 
ning. When  flood  waters  hit  a willow 
or  alder  thicket  they  slow  down  and 
drop  a load  of  silt.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  when  flood  waters  hit  a 
multiflora  rose  hedge,  especially  one 

with  young  trees  growing  in  it. 

Actually  the  only  thing  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  protect  stream  banks  is 
to  put  up  a strand  of  electric  fence 


YOUTH  GROUPS  CAN  DO  A CONSERVATION  GOOD  TURN  by  planting  willows  and 
other  shrubs  along  eroding  stream  banks.  They  not  only  protect  the  stream  but  also  furnish 
food  and  shelter  for  game  birds  and  other  wildlife. 
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to  exclude  cattle  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  First  will  come  a rank 
growth  of  golden  rod  and  other  an- 
nuals, but  among  these  young  trees 
will  soon  take  root  and  start  growing 
thicker  than  hair  on  a dog.  Wind 
blown  and  water  carried  seeds  such  as 
willow,  poplar  and  buttonwood  travel 
long  distances.  Oziers,  alder  and  wil- 
lows will  probably  be  first  to  line  the 
banks,  but  in  time  the  slower  grow- 
ing species  also  get  established. 

Organized  sportsmen  can  make  no 
greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
conservation  than  in  sponsoring  a 
stream  valley  improvement  program. 
In  the  past,  far  too  many  of  them 
have  spent  their  money  on  short  term 
projects  and  their  efforts  to  pressure 
conservation  agencies  to  rear  fish  for 
stocking  and  game  birds  for  release. 
Fish  and  game  hatcheries  are  useful 
tools  in  wildlife  management,  but 
hatchery  reared  fish  dumped  in  a 
stream  without  places  where  they  can 
take  refuge  are  soon  picked  up  by 
kingfishers,  mink  and  herons.  Pen 
bred  birds,  not  field  hardened,  when 
turned  loose  fall  easy  prey  to  owls 
and  foxes.  Live  trapped  rabbits,  all 
too  frequently,  quietly  lie  down  and 
die  after  they  are  released.  Sportsmen 
have  a large  stake  in  the  stream  val- 
leys in  their  areas,  because  it  is  on  the 
property  of  local  land  owners  that 
most  of  them  must  hunt  and  fish. 
Planting  willows  and  multiflora  rose 
along  a stream  bank  may  not  be 
spectacular  but  the  results  are  much 
greater  and  last  for  many  years. 

Groups  of  young  people  like  Boy 
Scouts  or  Future  Farmers  of  America 
could  have  no  better  conservation 
project  under  competent  direction 
than  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  protect  the  stream  banks  and 
furnish  food  and  shelter  to  game 
birds  and  wildlife. 

As  soon  as  plants  begin  to  grow 
in  and  around  the  stream,  changes 
begin  to  take  place.  The  water  flows 


cleaner  because  soil  particles  are 
locked  in  place.  It  is  cooler  in 
summer  because  it  is  shaded.  In  a 
few  years  the  channel  will  be  deeper, 
narrower,  with  pools  deeper  and 
more  numerous.  Flood  waters  run 
off  more  slowly  and  are  far  less  de- 
structive. In  dry  times  water  still  will 
remain  in  pools.  Furbearers  will  find 
places  where  they  can  live  and  rear 
their  young.  Waterfowl  will  begin  to 
use  the  creek  for  a flyway  and  find 
places  to  feed  and  nest.  Upland  birds 
will  find  places  of  refuge  and  a 
source  of  food.  Rabbits  and  deer  will 
find  conditions  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. Sportsmen  will  find 
better  hunting  and  fishing  conditions 
than  existed  there  in  the  time  of 
their  grandfathers.  Landowners  will 
have  farms  that  are  more  productive. 
Down  stream  property  owners  will 
have  less  danger  from  floods  and  even 
cattle  that  were  the  cause  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  first  place  will  have 
better  forage  and  a constant  source 
of  drinking  water.  Best  of  all,  each 
year  as  trees  grow  taller,  the  situa- 
tion gets  better.  In  a few  years  the 
landowner  can  begin  to  cut  some  of 
the  trees  for  fence  posts  or  fire  wood 
to  make  room  for  the  others  to 
spread  out. 

It  sometimes  takes  us  a painfully 
long  time  to  recognize  the  obvious. 
At  long  last,  however,  we  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact  that  uncon 
trolled  grazing  of  stock  in  our  stream 
valleys  can  completely  alter  them. 
When  the  white  man  turned  hi; 
cattle  out  to  graze  along  the  creeks 
he  loosed  one  of  the  most  destructive 
of  all  his  forces.  Floods  were  aggra 
vated,  erosion  accelerated,  fish  driven 
out,  bird  and  wildlife  found  the 
stream  valleys  semi-deserts  and  the 
landowner  found  his  land  poorer 
with  each  passing  season.  Fortunatel} 
we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
problem  and  in  many  places  the 
progress  made  in  stream  improve 
ment  has  ben  spectacular.  j 


Pollution,  The  Worst  Poacher 

By  Juanita  Mahaffey 


WHEN  you  buy  your  license  to 
hunt  or  fish  you  become  a share- 
holder in  a mammoth  operation 
costing,  nationally,  upwards  of  $125 
million  a year.  Thirty-five  million 
men  and  women  last  year  paid  just 
short  of  $100  million  for  these  State 
licenses,  exceeding  all  records  on  the 
fishing  side  of  the  ledger.  Including 
license-exempt  groups  which  most 
States  have,  there  are  30  million 
fishermen  and  20  million  hunters  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  a re- 
cent Gallup  poll. 

Migratory  waterfowl  hunters  paid 
another  $4.7  million  in  Federal  duck 
stamp  fees,  which  are  due  to  increase 
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for  your  1959  hunting  from  $2  to 
$3  for  the  individual.  In  addition,  the 
States  received  $21  million  from  ex- 
cise taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition and  fishing  tackle  as  Fed- 
eral aid  in  their  wildlife  and  fisheries 
programs.  In  general,  all  these 
moneys  are  used  to  pay  for  better 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Blackest  villain  on  the  law-abiding 
sportsmen’s  list  is  the  poacher— the 
out-of-season  killer  or  the  culprit  who 
exceeds  legal  bag  limits.  For  years  he 
has  been  the  contemptible  object  of 
firey  jabs  by  sports  writers,  conserva- 
tion cartoonists,  and  lecturers.  The 
first  game  laws  were  established  to 
put  the  unethical  game  hog  out  of 
business. 

It’s  anybody’s  guess  how  much  our 
country’s  wildlife  diminished  solely 
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What  Man  Does  To  One  Of  The  Most  Beautiful  Gifts 
Of  Nature  — The  River 
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because  of  uncontrolled  killing.  Even 
the  much  .deplored  overhunting  of 
buffalo  only  hastened  what  a chang- 
ing environment  would  have  accom- 
plished eventually.  Game  and  fish- 
eries management  today  is  based  on 
maintenance  of  a healthy  natural 
environment  for  the  species. 

In  this  light  there  is  now  a poacher 
in  our  midst  whose  destruction  of  fish 
and  wildlife  far  outstrips  that  of  the 
early-day  market  gunner  or  fish  dyna- 
miter. Pollution  is  destroying  or  re- 
tarding fish  and  wildlife  in  quanti- 
ties approaching  those  maintained 
by  the  $125  million  invested  by  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen. 

Commissioner  A.  J.  Suomela  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  puts 
it  this  way:  “Pollution  of  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  af- 
fecting the  production  of  game  and 
food  fishes.  Moreover,  with  the  ra- 
pidly growing  human  population  at- 
tended by  intensification  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  the  utilization  of 
streams  for  various  purposes— includ- 
ing removal  of  waste  materials— will 
continue  to  be  a problem  of  greatest 
importance. 

“Although  complete  statistics  are 
not  available,  it  is  considered  that 
the  amount  of  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat rendered  unproductive  each  year 
is  greater  than  that  created  by  public 
agencies  carrying  out  programs  of 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  the  effect  of  pollution 
in  depressing  production  and  use  by 
valuable  fish  and  wildlife  would  be 
to  nullify  much  of  the  inland  fishery 
and  wildlife  conservation  effort  when 
this  is  viewed  on  the  national  scale. 

“Pollution  may  affect  fish  and  wild- 
life adversely  in  a direct  way  or  it 
may  make  environments  untenable 
through  harmful  effects  on  food  or- 
ganisms, plant  cover,  or  other  physical 
features  present.  In  addition,  the  rec- 
reational enjoyment  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired or  eliminated  in  polluted  sit- 
uations.” 


Most  conservation  measures  devel- 
oped, unfortunately,  like  “locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.” 
The  tragic  dustbowl  years  of  the 
early  1930’s  frightened  a Nation  into 
soil-saving  action.  At  the  same  time 
North  America's  wild  duck  popula- 
tions dived  to  a perilously  low  figure 
before  breeding-ground  restoration 
was  inaugurated.  U.  S.  timber  lands 
were  ruthlessly  cut  and  burned  over 
before  selective  harvest,  fire  preven- 
tion, and  replanting  combined  to 
save  our  forests. 

But  we  still  abuse  and  waste  a 
most  vital  resource,  water.  Experi- 
ments with  cloud  seeding,  salt  water 
conversion,  and  evaporation  control 
seek  to  increase  available  supplies  of 
usable  water.  Yet  wTe  are  alarming- 
ly tardy  in  f-ull  implementation  of 
the  most  economically  feasible  meth- 
od to  ensure  water  supplies— treating 
our  wastes  to  control  pollution.  As  a 
result,  and  as  Mr.  Suomela  indicates, 
our  fish  and  wildlife  are  drastically 
reduced,  with  an  accompanying 
shrinkage  of  hunting  and  fishing 
areas.  With  these  sports  increasing  in 
popularity  and  occupying  prominent 
places  in  the  over-all  recreation  needs 
of  a growing  population,  can  wre  af- 
ford lax  attitudes  toward  this  waster, 
pollution? 

The  Public  Health  Service  points 
out  that  the  country  as  a whole  is  30 
years  behind  with  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  construction  as 
related  to  existing  needs.  While  prog- 
ress is  being  made  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  660  passed  by  Congress 
in  1956),  the  needs  continue  to  pyra- 
mid because  of  new  pollution  created 
by  the  explosive  population  increase, 
an  unprecedented  farm-to-city  move- 
ment of  people,  and  mushrooming 
industrial  expansion. 

The  task  of  collecting,  treating, 
and  disposing  of  both  domestic  sew- 
age and  industrial  wastes  is  heavily 
overtaxing  existing  facilities.  Nature’s 
stream  purification  system  no  longer 
functions  adequately.  Yet  a big  seg- 


Pa.  Sanitary  Water  Board  Phot* 
RAW  SEWAGE  will  eventually  ruin  a waterway,  not  only  for  recreation  but  also  for  economic 
use.  The  country  as  a whole  is  30  years  behind  the  need  for  sewage  and  industrial  waste 
treatment  construction. 


ment  of  our  population  must  depend 
upon  surface  streams  for  its  water 
supply.  Clearly  nature  needs  an  as- 
sist from  man  with  the  water  resource 
similar  to  the  help  given  with  respect 
to  soil,  forests,  and  wildlife. 

From  records  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  interstate  stream  investiga- 
tions the  past  two  years  come  graphic 
descriptions  of  pollution  problems  in 
some  of  our  major  rivers.  Of  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  St.  Louis  a city  water 
superintendent  said:  “Our  trouble 
started  years  ago.  The  dairy  would 
come  to  check  . . . we  would  give 
them  a sample  of  our  filter  effluent 
which  is  safe  to  drink  because  we 
carry  a high  chlorine  content;  you 
could  see  their  hair  almost  stand  on 
end  from  that  phenol  ...  it  would 
burn  your  mouth  . . . our  water  filter 
at  times  is  covered  with  curds  of 
kitchen  grease.” 

A Missouri  Conservation  Commis- 
sion representative  testified:  “The  off- 
taste  and  odor  in  fish  has  been  a 
major  problem  since  1944.  By  1946 


similar  reports  came  from  as  far  a; 
Illinois  and  since  then  from  through 
out  the  Missouri  section  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  below  St.  Louis— a distance  o 
316  miles.  A commercial  fishermai 
reported  that  90  percent  of  his  catcl 
was  not  marketable  as  a result  of  th 
taste  and  odor  problem  . . .” 

The  Bear  River  is  the  wester! 
hemisphere’s  largest  stream  whic 
does  not  reach  an  ocean.  It  forms 
giant  circle  from  the  Uinta  Mour 
tains  of  Utah  northward  into  Wyon 
ing,  west  into  Idaho,  then  south  bac 
into  Utah’s  Great  Salt  Lake  90  mih 
from  the  river’s  source.  For  most  c 
its  500  miles  the  Bear  is  a beautift 
mountain  stream.  In  its  lower  reache 
however,  it  receives  wastes  from 
meat  packing  establishment,  veg 
table  canneries,  dairies,  and  be' 
sugar  refineries.  Several  communiti 
add  their  raw  sewage. 

The  PHS  conference  concernir 
pollution  of  interstate  waters  of  tl 
Bear  River  brought  out  this  tes 
mony:  “Fish  kills  have  been  expei 
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enced,  the  most  recent  estimated  at  a 
ten  thousand  dollar  loss  ...  in  years 
past  we  have  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  geese  (at  a Federal 
refuge  near  the  river’s  mouth)  . . . 
The  Federal  government  spends  con- 
siderable money  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  these  losses  known  as  botul- 
ism ...  it  seems  we  are  at  cross  pur- 
poses if  we  don’t  do  something  to 
clean  up  the  contamination  or  con- 
ditions causing  this  loss  of  bird  life 
. . . The  water  is  so  polluted  that 
nothing  but  trash  fish  can  live  in  it 
. . . a lot  of  areas  won’t  even  support 
trash  fish  ...  I remember  when  we 
had  good  bass  fishing  . . . nobody 
likes  to  hunt  ducks  in  water  that  is 
untreated  sewage  ...  It  isn’t  safe 
for  boating  or  any  type  of  recreation.” 
The  Missouri  River  was  described 
by  an  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
officer  in  this  manner:  “.  . . the 
stream  could  be  smelled  long  dis- 
tances . . . patches  of  floating  grease 
solid  enough  for  crows  to  ride  on  it 
in  the  current  . . . catfish  inedible 
because  of  a kerosene-like  taste.” 


Some  1.5  million  people  depend  upon 
the  Missouri  River  for  their  water 
supply. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  Co- 
lumbia River  is  afflicted  with  Sphaer- 
otilus,  a slimy  filamentous  growth 
nurtured  by  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing wastes.  To  fishermen  who 
depend  upon  the  Columbia  for  their 
livelihoods,  Sphaerotilus  is  a source 
of  increasing  economic  loss.  Clumps 
of  the  slime  catch  on  fishermen’s  nets, 
clog  and  sink  them.  The  slimes  have 
a rapid  deterioration  effect.  Sport 
fishermen,  too,  are  adversely  affected. 
Continued  inert  acceptance  of  the 
Columbia  River  pollution  will  mean 
the  eventual  end  of  the  salmon  in- 
dustry with  its  concomitant  losses  to 
fishermen,  packers,  middlemen,  and 
retailers,  not  to  mention  those  of  us 
who  like  to  eat  this  delicious  fish. 

Of  the  Animas  River  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  the  following  ap- 
pears in  records  of  the  Public  Health 
Service:  “.  . . for  40  years  has  been 
using  the  river  bank  as  a city  dump 
. . . raw  sewage  emptying  in  . . . 


RESEARCH  ON  POLLUTION  has  made  gigantic  strides  forward  since  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  1956.  A network  of  stream  sampling  stations, 
technical  assistance,  enforcement  in  cases  of  interstate  streams,  construction  grants— all  are 
included  in  the  Act. 
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every  conceivable  kind  of  garbage  . . . 
household  refuse,  carcasses  of  dogs, 
cats,  deer,  elk,  and  butcher  shop, 
hotel  and  restaurant  scraps  . . . city 
uses  a bulldozer  to  push  this  garbage 
into  the  Animas  . . . the  animal  car- 
casses do  not  disintegrate  quickly.” 

More  immediately  serious  is  the 
recent  disclosure  that  wastes  of  high 
radium  content  from  a uranium 
processing  mill  were  polluting  the 
Animas.  Fortunately,  investigations 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  brought 
about  an  agreement  by  the  processors 
to  remove  the  highly  radioactive  ma- 
terial from  their  effluents  before 
channeling  to  the  stream.  Neverthe- 
less, here  is  a new  threat  to  our  waters 
that  could  pose  major  problems  wher- 
ever uranium  mills  operate. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  trouble- 
some contaminants  in  surface  waters 
(and  sometimes  invading  the  under- 
ground waters),  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  new  products, 
most  of  them  originating  since  World 
War  II.  Research  is  concentrating 
heavily  upon  detergents,  plastics,  in- 
secticides, and  various  chemicals 
which  do  not  respond  to  presently 
known  sewage  treatment  processes. 
While  danger  to  human  health  has 
not  been  pinpointed,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  these  persistent  ma- 
terials whose  longterm  consequences 
might  prove  serious  as  they  build  up 
in  our  waters. 

No  part  of  the  country  is  without 
its  pollution  problems.  Brines  from 
both  natural  surface  deposits  and 
from  oil  field  drillings  often  contam- 
inate fresh  waters,  notably  in  the 
Arkansas-Red  Rivers  basin.  The  Po- 
tomac flowing  through  our  National 
Capital  has  been  called  one  of  our 
“most  polluted,  neglected,  and  least 
developed”  streams. 

Nor  is  pollution  confined  to  fresh 
waters.  A few  months  ago  the  New 
York  Sun  editorialized:  “A  cheerless 
prelude  to  the  1959  bathing  season 
is  the  disclosure  that  some  of  the 
city’s  best  beaches  are  threatened  by 
pollution.  Only  36  miles  of  the  city’s 


400  miles  of  waterfront  are  still  fit 
for  swimming  . . .” 

One  example  of  what  pollution 
does  to  marine  life  was  given  not 
long  ago  by  the  director  of  the  Oyster 
Institute  of  America:  “From  my 

knowledge  of  the  industry  in  various 
coastal  States,  we  estimate  there  are 
at  least  100,000  acres  of  oyster 
grounds  and  clam  beds  which  are  not 
now  being  used  because  of  pollution, 
a loss  of  probably  $15  million  per 
year  to  the  industry.” 

One  advance  in  our  water  con- 
servation approach  is  noteworthy.  We 
have  learned  that  all  uses  and  users 
of  water  must  be  considered,  whereas 
in  former  years  pollution  was  re- 
garded almost  wholly  as  a public 
health  concern.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  specifies  “the 
development  of  comprehensive  pro- 
grams with  due  regard  given  to  im- 
provements which  are  necessary  to 
conserve  waters  for  public  water  sup- 
plies, propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic 
life  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  legitimate  uses.” 

Congress  also  expressed  itself 
clearly  in  the  Act  "to  recognize,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  the  primary  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  of  the  States 
in  preventing  and  controlling  water 
pollution”  and  declared  that  “noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
impairing  or  in  any  manner  affecting 
any  right  or  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  (including 
boundary  waters)  of  such  States.” 

In  the  three  years  since  President 
Eisenhower  signed  Public  Law  660 
much  has  been  done  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  in  fighting  pollu- 
tion. 

Research,  a network  of  stream 
sampling  stations,  technical  assistance, 
program  grants,  enforcement  in  case; 
of  interstate  stream  pollution,  anc 
construction  grants  to  cities  for  build 
ing  sewage  treatment  plants— all  are 
embraced  in  the  Act.  State  appropria 
tions  for  pollution  control  have  in 
creased  an  aggregate  44  percent  as  a 
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CLEANUP  OF  SEWAGE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  from  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Williamsport  made  this  scene  possible.  Ten  years  ago,  industrial  greases,  fats  and  sewage 
solids  prevented  enjoyable  water  sports  here.  Now  a million-dollar  pleasure-boating  in- 
dustry has  developed,  swimming  is  popular  and  a beachfront  park  is  being  developed. 


result  of  the  $3  million  annual  pro- 
gram grants.  Construction  grants 
totaling  $140  million  for  fiscal  years 
1957,  1958,  and  1959  have  resulted  in 
some  1500  new  sewage  treatment 
plants  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion. Cities  have  put  up  their  own 
local  funds  in  a ratio  of  better  than 
four-to-one  in  receiving  this  Federal 
aid.  Conferences  and  hearings  involv- 
ing eight  major  waterways,  held 
under  the  interstate  enforcement 
function  of  Public  Law  660,  have  re- 
sulted in  agreements  for  building 
remedial  works  to  abate  pollution 
that  will  cost  over  $400  million. 

Despite  these  important  gains,  how- 
ever, much  higher  levels  must  be 
reached  if  water  pollution  control  is 
to  be  brought  into  balance  with  new 
pollution  resulting  from  population 
growth  and  industrial  expansion.  To 
catch  up  by  1965,  municipalities 


should  spend  about  $575  million  per 
year.  While  needs  in  industry  are  not 
as  completely  indexed,  the  Public 
Health  Service  believes  at  least  an 
equal  expenditure  for  industrial 
waste  treatment  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  the  type 
of  pollution  abatement  which  “locks 
the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.”  The  problem  calls  for  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure  insofar  as 
new  pollution  is  concerned.  States 
seeking  new  industry,  for  example, 
should  make  sure  the  incoming  in- 
dustry guarantees  to  maintain  water 
quality  before  operating  permits  are 
issued.  Interagency  planning  between 
State  health  departments,  conserva- 
tion departments,  water  resources 
boards,  and  industrial  relations 
boards  can  strengthen  the  State  van- 
guard against  polluted  waters. 
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Pollution  is  an  ugly,  creeping  men- 
ace which  often  does  not  make  itself 
immediately  evident.  Biological 
changes  resulting  from  this  invader 
in  lake,  stream,  or  estuary  may  be  a 
long  time  developing.  But  once  a 
stream  or  other  surface  water  dies,  an 
equally  long  time  may  be  required 
to  restore  natural  beauty  and  produc- 
tivity, even  after  waste  treatment  gets 
under  way.  The  waste  treatment  it- 
self entails  much  preliminary  plan- 
ning, paper  work,  surveying,  etc. 

The  cost  of  complete  sewage  treat- 
ment in  the  average  city  is  less  than 
25  cents  per  person  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Yet  there  is  often  stout  opposition  to 
pollution  control  laws  and  programs. 


There  are  always  some  who  seek  the 
cheap  but  short-sighted  way  out,  pre- 
ferring to  dump  their  wastes  into  the 
nearest  river  rather  than  pay  the  cost 
of  treatment. 

You,  the  fisherman  and  hunter,  in- 
vest $125  million  a year  in  fish  and 
game.  At  the  same  time  you  sacrifice 
to  pollution  game  bags  and  fish  creels 
potentially  much  larger  than  your 
present  field  and  stream  “take  home 
pay.”  Industrial  and  city,  State,  and 
Federal  government  leaders  need 
citizen-backing  to  round  out  the  job 
of  pollution  control.  Get  in  the  fight 
for  clean  waters  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  yourself  to  better  fishing 
and  hunting! 


The  Big  Shows 

By  Bill  Walsh 


WHEN  a tide  sweeps  in,  it  usually 
brings  something  with  it.  Liken- 
ing the  upsurge  of  interest  in  outdoor 
sports  following  World  War  II  to  a 
tide,  we  can  see  that  it  brought  a lot 
of  things  in  with  it— almost  all  in  the 
name  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  One 
thing  swept  along  on  the  mounting 
wave  was  what  we  will  call  “The  Big 
Shows.” 

Generally  speaking,  outdoor  sports- 
men enjoy  their  sports  in  small 
groups— two’s  to  five’s.  But  when  it 
comes  to  getting  together  to  talk 
about  these  sports,  or  to  be  reminded 
of  them,  they  turn  out  in  droves. 
Dramatic  proof  is  found  in  that 
American  phenomenon,  the  Sports- 
men’s Show.  Some  call  ’em  Boat 
Shows.  Others  Recreation  and  Sports- 
men’s Shows.  Others  Sports  Shows. 
Whatever  name  you  give  them,  these 
“Big  Shows”  are  a part  of  the  Ameri- 


can sporting  scene  and  give  every 
indication  of  remaining  that  way  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Almost  every  sector  of  the  country 
has  at  least  one  show  a year,  and 
some  have  two.  And  the  crowds  drive 
from  near  and  far  to  inspect  the 
latest  in  outdoor  equipment.  Owners 
of  yachts  inspect  the  latest  in  duck 
boats  or  canoes.  Riflemen  look  over 
the  newest  recurved  bows  for  archery 
hunting.  Archers  inspect  the  newest 
riflescopes.  Trout  fishermen  look  at 
bass  plugs.  Bass  fishermen  give  the 
eye  to  trout  rods. 

They  watch  field  dog  exhibitions, 
get  tips  on  vacation  plans,  make  prac- 
tice casts  with  shiny  demonstration 
reels— and  eat  hot  dogs.  They  peer 
into  the  interiors  of  cruisers,  inspect 
camping  trailers,  and  learn  with  aw’e 
how  many  units  of  horsepower  have 
been  added  to  outboard  motors  since 


PROSPECTIVE  ARCHER  gets  complete  information  on  a recurve  hunting  bow  and  can 
even  try  it  out  at  the  show’s  archery  ranges  if  he  so  desires. 


last  year.  And— apparently— they  have 
fun! 

Because  public  enthusiasm  for  the 
Big  Shows  is  such  a recent  thing,  any 
show  with  a ten-year  history  is  com- 
paratively rich  in  tradition.  Most  are 
less  than  five  years  old.  Pennsylvania’s 
biggest— the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s 
and  Recreation  Show— opened  in 
March,  1956.  It’s  held  in  Harrisburg. 
Erie  had  its  first  “Boat  and  Sports” 
Show  in  1959.  Philadelphia’s  1959 
show  was  its  fifth. 

Nation-wide,  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  Boat  Shows  are  the  largest— 
and  what  with  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  for  top  billing  we’ll 
not  make  any  claims  for  either  at  this 
point.  Both  are  highly  successful  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  attendance 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  has  something  new  he 
wants  the  public— and  potential  deal- 
ers and  representatives— to  see. 

The  figures  for  1959  are  not  avail- 
able, but  in  1958,  the  importance  of 
the  Big  Shows  can  be  seen  from  some 
statistics  on  newspaper  coverage. 


With  a circulation  of  more  than 
20,000,000  Americans,  some  69  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers  in  23 
states  ran  77  special  show  supple- 
ments with  a total  of  740  pages  dur- 
ing only  the  first  four  months  of  that 
year. 

One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Big  Shows— and  one 
which  was  probably  never  intended 
as  a fundamental  reason  for  having 
them— has  been  to  serve  as  a ther- 
mometer to  community  interests 
which  were  formerly  not  aware  of  the 
full  impact  of  outdoor  living  on  to- 
day’s public. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  out- 
door news  in  the  daily  newspapers  has 
probably  been  curtailed  because  edi- 
tors and  publishers  never  saw  the 
outdoor  public  all  together  at  one 
time— as  can  be  seen  at  a baseball  or 
football  game.  Now,  however,  those 
who  have  attended  the  Big  Shows— 
or  read  the  attendance  figures— should 
be  getting  the  general  idea. 
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Another  _ side  result  of  the  Big 
Shows  has  been  a broadening  of  in- 
terests among  confirmed  outdoors- 
men.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  attend  a show  to  be  inveterate 
hunters  of  deer,  for  example.  How- 
ever, because  they  attended  shows, 
saw  the  latest  in  archery  equipment, 
took  a few  practice  shots  at  the  show’s 
archery  range,  and  talked  to  archers 
who  hunted  with  the  bow— well,  they 
were  hooked  and  landed,  as  the  say- 
ing goes.  Today  they  are  riflemen 
AND  archers.  They  enjoy  MORE 
days  afield. 

Similarly,  archers  who  wouldn’t 
dream  of  picking  up  a gun  with 
which  to  hunt  deer,  may  have  be- 
come confirmed  riflemen  in  the  hunt- 
ing of  woodchucks  at  long  range.  The 
interplay  between  sports  is  endless,  of 
course.  But  the  Big  Shows  have  cer- 
tainly fostered  it. 

The  Big  Shows  have  also  fostered 
travel— from  one  state  to  another  and 
within  the  states  involved.  For  ex- 


ample, the  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
and  Sportsmen’s  Show  at  Harrisburg 
in  1959  had  two  booths  which  passed 
out  literature  on  travel  in  Pennsyl- 
vania-one pointing  up  the  Vacation- 
land  aspects  of  the  Erie  area  and  an- 
other concentrating  on  the  charms  of 
a vacation  in  the  Poconos. 

In  addition  there  were  “travel” 
booths  urging  Pennsylvanians  to  leave 
their  home  state  for  a while  and  “see 
new  horizons.”  They  represented  the 
state  of  Virginia,  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  Porcupine  Region  of  the  Cana- 
dian north  woods.  And  because  those 
booths  were  at  the  show  many  Penn- 
sylvanians will,  this  year  or  next, 
travel  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
involved. 

The  photos  illustrating  this  article 
were  taken  at  the  1959  Pennsylvania 
Recreation  and  Sportsmen’s  Show. 
This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs— and  a side  issue  of  the  show  is 
that  more  people  become  aware  of 


TURKEY  CALLS  echo  among  the  many  displays  at  sportsmen’s  shows.  Here  novice  turkey 
hunters  can  learn  how  the  expert  handles  a call  and  can  practice  himself. 
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the  work  of  the  Federation  when 
they  drop  into  the  booth  set  up  for 
the  Federation. 

Another  successful  part  of  the  1959 
Pennsylvania  show  was  an  Outdoor 
Education  Project  for  children  put  on 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. They  were  taught  safe  gun 
handling,  outdoor  cookery,  and  plant 
and  wildlife  identification,  among 
other  things.  Children  came  from 
area  schools  near  Harrisburg.  Other 
“Big  Shows”  enter  into  educational 
projects  of  a similar  nature— although 
Pennsylvania  pride  is  forcing  this 
writer  to  say  at  this  time  that  they’ve 
got  to  “go  some”  to  beat  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  project  was 
approached  in  Harrisburg.  We  saw 
it  in  action. 

Attendance  at  the  Pennsylvania 
show  is  an  eye  opener  in  one  other 
respect,  too.  There  you  learn— for  the 
first  time  how  many  outdoor  products 
are  manufactured  in  your  home  state 
—for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoorsmen 
all  over  the  nation  and  toward  the 


economic  betterment  of  our  state 
community.  These  range  from  turkey 
calls  to  custom-made  rifles;  boat  trail- 
ers to  quivers;  boats  to  bows;  out- 
board oil  to  hunting  clothes.  And 
mqre—  too  numerous  to  list. 

Staged  principally  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year,  the  Big  Shows 
occur  at  a time  when  outdoor  activi- 
ties are  few.  ’Chuck  hunting  is  almost 
on  us,  crows  are  beginning  to  fly  a 
bit,  camping  is  some  months  away, 
and  the  thrills  of  the  regular  hunting 
season  seem  almost  too  far  away  to 
wait  for. 

So  the  Big  Shows  seem  to  offer  an 
outlet  for  the  kind  of  steam  gener- 
ated by  interest  in  the  outdoors  when 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  let  that 
steam  off  in  actual  practice  of  the 
outdoor  sports.  Like  sulphur  and 
molasses,  or  sassafras  tea,  they’re  a 
kind  of  spring  tonic.  We  like  ’em. 
And  we’re  betting  there’ll  be  more  of 
’em  in  years  to  come— in  Pennsylvania 
and  across  the  nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  displays  a few  of  the  shoulder 
patches  and  emblems  of  member  clubs  at  their  booth. 


Butler  County's  Conservation  School 

By  Leonard  A.  Green 


THE  Butler  County  Sportsmen’s 
Council,  which  was  a pioneer  in 
Pennsylvania  and  possibly  in  the 
nation  with  its  introduction  of  a 
county-level  Junior  Conservation 
School  in  1956,  completed  its  fourth 
and  largest  class  last  summer.  With 
30  boys  enrolled,  the  number  was 
just  double  that  of  the  first  class. 

This  unique  school  is  conducted 
for  a period  of  one  week  in  July, 
beginning  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
and  graduation  ceremonies  held  the 
following  Saturday.  In  this  short 
week,  a program  so  packed  with  con- 
servation education  is  unfolded  that 
there  is  little  spare  time  for  the  boys 
in  their  6:30  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  sched- 
ule each  day.  Some  recreation  is  pro- 
vided, however,  with  fishing,  base- 
ball, horseshoe  pitching  and  movies 
on  wildlife  subjects.  Excellent  food 
was  prepared  for  the  1959  school  by 
women  of  the  Harrisville  Deer  Hunt- 
er’s Ladies  Auxiliary.  The  encamp- 
ment was  held  at  their  club  farm. 

Early  planning  and  scheduling 
usually  begins  in  February  so  that  all 
instructors  can  be  confirmed  in  ample 
time  for  drawing  up  the  final  school 
schedule.  Many  letters  are  written 
and  numerous  meetings  are  held  by 


the  School  Committee  in  order  to 
arrange  for  every  last  detail.  Appli- 
cations are  distributed  to  the  Coun- 
cil’s 15  member  clubs  and  the  fee  of 
$25  per  boy  is  collected  on  the  basis 
of  $20  from  the  sponsoring  club  and 
$5  from  the  boy  himself.  In  addition, 
each  applicant  must  submit  a par- 
ental consent  slip  and  a doctor’s  cer- 
tificate stating  the  boy’s  health  is 
suitable  for  regular  camp  activities. 
Insurance  is  taken  out  on  every  boy 
and  counselor.  The  senior  counselors 
as  well  as  the  junior  counselors  are 
contacted  and  confirmed.  Arrange- 
ment of  daily  records  for  each  stu- 
dent, compiling  the  final  exam  from 
questions  submitted  by  each  instruc- 
tor, and  printing  of  all  this  material 
must  be  arranged  ahead  of  time  to 
insure  its  being  ready  for  the  final 
day.  The  ordering  of  handbooks,  arm 
bands,  trapping  books,  NRA  Hunter 
Safety  Packets,  graduation  certificates, 
and  arrangements  for  help  and  trans- 
portation for  the  various  field  trips 
must  also  be  taken  care  of  in  time. 
These  and  hundreds  of  smaller  de- 
tails go  into  planning  for  the  one- 
week  school.  This  time  is  all  given 
by  a few  conservation-minded  sports- 
men who  have  come  to  look  upon 
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each  school  session  as  a greater  chal- 
lenge than  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  same  challenge  is  given  to  the 
boys  participating  in  the  course  as 
the  top  boy  each  year  is  sponsored  by 
the  Council  to  the  two-week  State 
Junior  Conservation  Camp  at  State 
College  held  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  The 
first  and  second  place  boy  each  re- 
ceive the  highly  coveted  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Conservation 
Award.  Last  year’s  award  for  first 
place  went  to  Edward  Franceschina 
of  Breakneck  Beagle  Club  and  sec- 
ond place  went  to  Peter  Scuoteguazza 
of  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club.  Then  the  top  four  boys  are 
invited  to  be  Junior  Counselors  the 
following  year  with  the  expenses  be- 
ing paid  by  the  Council. 

The  instructions  include  such  sub- 
jects as  First  Aid,  tree  and  plant 
identification,  game  bird  and  animal 
identification  and  living  habits,  fish 
identification  and  living  habits, 
stream  care  and  hatchery  methods, 
tree  planting  and  soil  erosion  control, 


farm  pond  construction.  Civil  De- 
fense in  case  of  disaster,  NRA  Hunter 
Safety  Course  covering  all  types  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  farmer-sports- 
men  relations,  bird  identification  with 
living  habits  and  history,  health  and 
sanitation,  pollution  control  and 
home  accident  prevention,  forest  fire 
and  domestic  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol, poisonous  snake  identification 
and  protection  methods,  highway 
safety  and  discussion  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency, survival  in  the  forest, 
compass  reading  and  camping  tech- 
niques, cooking  methods  for  camp 
as  well  as  home,  archery  instruction, 
and  numerous  safety  demonstrations. 

Instructors  for  the  school  are  all 
volunteers  and  include  personnel 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  U.  S.  Civil  Defense  Area 
Director,  Butler  County  Agriculture 
Extension  Service,  Butler  County 
Health  Department,  Butler  City  Po- 
lice, local  doctors,  Butler  County  Fire 


GAME  COMMISSION  instructor  Woody  Portzline  demonstrates  trapping  and  hunting 
techniques  at  Butler  County’s  Conservation  School. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  and  rifle  marksmanship  are  part  of  the  Butler  School’s  program.  Here 
District  Game  Protectors  Portzline  and  Paul  Miller  coach  the  junior  sportsmen  on  the 
firing  line. 


Chief’s  Association,  NRA  Instructors, 
professional  men,  school  and  college 
professors,  experts  in  shotgun,  rifle, 
and  archery  fields,  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Specialist  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Butler  County  has  received  many 
requests  for  information  on  how  to 
set  up  and  operate  such  a school  and 
they  have  even  travelled  to  other 
counties  and  met  with  their  officials 
to  try  to  inspire  the  school  there. 
Thanks  to  their  efforts  and  the  work 
of  local  sportsmen  in  these  counties, 
the  program  was  tried  last  year  in 
Mercer  County  and  re-established  in 
Lawrence  County.  Inquiries  have 
been  received  from  such  distant 
places  as  British  Columbia,  Canada 
following  the  first  writeup  of  the  1956 
school  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News. 

The  Butler  Council  stands  ready 
to  help  any  or  all  counties  with  this 


worthwhile  program  and  they  feel 
that  since  they  are  the  pioneers  in 
this  field,  they  are  obligated  and 
qualified  to  do  so. 

Butler  County  Sportsmen’s  Council 
consists  of  fifteen  clubs:  Boyers  Sports- 
men’s Association,  Breakneck  Beagle 
Club,  Butler  City  Hunting  8c  Fishing 
Club,  C.L.B.  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club,  Evans  City  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Harrisville  Deer  Hunters  Association, 
Mars  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Richland 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Saxonburg 
District  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Slippery 
Rock  Sportsmen’s  Club,  North  Butler 
County  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club, 
West  Liberty  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
West  Sunbury  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Winfield  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Zelien- 
ople-Harmony  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

The  officers  are  Leonard  A.  Green, 
President;  Arthur  Thompson,  Vice- 
President;  Kenneth  E.  Weitzel,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Bronx  Cheer 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Although  this 
event  did  not  happen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  passed  along  both  for  the 
humor  and  the  lesson  it  may  contain 
for  Pennsylvania  hunters. 

Not  far  from  our  border,  in  New 
York,  a successful  hunter  stopped  for 
lunch  after  bagging  his  buck  and  was 
highly  elated.  He  went  into  great  de- 
tail relating  the  events  of  his  kill  to 
the  waitress  who  served  him.  Finally, 
he  insisted  that  she  take  a look  at  his 
prize.  After  viewing  the  deer,  the 
waitress  hesitantly  told  the  hunter  he 
had  killed  not  a deer— but  a goat. 
Our  hero  was  adamant  to  the  end  as 
he  quickly  put  on  his  coat,  gave  one 
and  all  a tolerant  sneer  and  reached 
for  the  door.  His  parting  shot  showed 
his  sincerity  and  pity  for  all  those 
within  earshot,  “Don’t  tell  me  that 
isn’t  a deer.  You  people  just  don’t 
know  your  wild  animals.  I’ve  seen 
plenty  of  deer  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.”— 
District  Game  Protector,  Fredrick  G. 
Weigelt,  Honesdale. 
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Cock  of  The  Walk 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-A  number 
of  deer  hunters  who  parked  near  the 
ringneck  holding  pens  in  Willow 
Run,  State  Game  Uands  No.  215, 
Honey  Grove  RD  were  amused  at  the 
antics  of  a bold  and  brazen  ringneck 
rooster  who  obviously  was  not  afraid 
of  anything.  This  particular  bird  had 
stayed  well  within  the  safety  zone 
throughout  the  entire  season.  This 
somehow  bolstered  his  ego  for  he 
was  seen  approaching  within  a few 
feet  of  many  hunters,  hairing  out  his 
feathers  and  crowing  loudly  at  them. 
One  hunter  related  to  me  that  he 
was  eating  a bologna  sandwich  when 
the  bird  walked  out  of  the  Multiflora 
Rose  fence  and  crowed  at  him.  He 
broke  the  sandwich  in  half  and 
handed  it  to  the  rooster  who  then 
proceeded  to  eat  the  bread  and  then 
finished  off  the  bologna  also.  Need- 
less to  say  his  presence  amused  many 
sportsmen  and  “Cocky”  is  still  hang- 
ing round  the  safety  zone  and  hold- 
ing pens  looking  for  a handout.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 


Armistice  Deer 

FULTON  COUNTY-The  day  fol- 
lowing the  deer  season,  I was  called 
to  remove  a deer  entangled  in  a 
woven  wire  fence.  While  working 
with  the  deer,  a six  point  buck  and 
a doe  stood  watching  the  operation 
as  if  man  were  their  best  friend.  This 
occurred  in  an  area  that  had  been 
driven  to  death  during  the  season. 
Where  do  they  hide?  And  how  do 
they  know  the  day  the  armistice  has 
been  signed?— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Carl  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 
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The  Geese  Which  Came  To  Dinner 

ADAMS-  COUNTY-During  the 
past  fall,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
waterfowl  season,  quite  a few  of  the 
farm  ponds  in  this  county  were  visited 
by  flights  of  Canada  Geese  number- 
ing from  a few  birds  to  quite  sizeable 
flocks.  One  of  the  pond  owners  had 
called  this  officer  in  late  October  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
permissible  for  him  to  trap  and  wing- 
clip  a few  of  these  birds  in  order  to 
have  them  stay  on  the  pond.  When 
told  that  it  would  not  be  permissible, 
he  was  somewhat  perturbed  that  he 
could  not  acquire  a flock  of  geese  for 
his  pond  in  this  manner.  As  the  fall 
progressed  and  the  winter  came  on, 
with  no  signs  that  the  “Canadians” 
tyere  interested  in  moving  on  the 
southern  waters,  I was  again  called 
on  several  occasions  by  the  same  per- 
son. This  time,  however,  he  was  not 
so  anxious  to  have  the  Geese  stick 
around.  Seems  that  he  could  not  sup- 
ply enough  feed  to  carry  the  popula- 
tion of  about  125  Canada  Geese  along 
with  his  domestic  ducks.  The  next 
several  calls  were  for  assistance  in 
furnishing  corn  for  the  increased 
population.  My  latest  trip  past  the 
pond  would  indicate  that  the  Geese 
finally  decided  that  they  would  be 
better  off  in  a warmer  climate.  They 
appear  to  have  moved  on  at  last.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 
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Crows  With  Chest  Colds 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1959  I observed  two  Ravens 
at  the  Wolf  Swamp  section  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  104.  Although  these 
birds  are  not  particularly  rare  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  these  are  the  first 
I have  seen  on  top  of  the  Allegheny 
escarpment.  On  hearing  the  first 
Raven  I believed  that  a Crow  was 
merely  making  the  coarse  call.  I man- 
aged to  get  close  enough  to  flush  a 
pair  of  Ravens  and  get  a good  look 
at  them.  The  calling  sounds  almost 
as  though  a crow  with  a chest  cold 
was  calling.— Land  Manager  N.  M. 
Ruha,  Everett. 

Some  Survived 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-During 
the  past  hunting  season  a certain 
area  northwest  of  Tamaqua  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  227  seemed  to  be 
very  short  on  deer.  In  night  surveys 
during  the  season,  3 or  4 deer  could 
be  seen  on  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
clover  strips.  It  was  hunted  excep- 
tionally hard  during  the  season  and 
it  appeared  that  the  deer  in  that  area 
were  cropped  down  to  a minimum. 
The  last  night  of  the  Antlerless  sea- 
son on  a ride  in  the  very  same  area, 
within  a V4  mile  distance,  28  deer 
were  counted  and  three  of  them  were 
antlered  deer  with  nice  racks.  It  seems 
that  the  deer  can  very  nicely  take 
care  of  themselves.— District  Game 
Protector  Billy  A.  Drasher,  Tamaqua. 
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Bobwhite  Bonanza 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 
Most  recently  the  farmers  in  the 
Lower  Providence  Township  of 
Montgomery  Co.  have  reported  on 
many  occasions  coveys  of  quail.  These 
farmers,  being  so  elated  over  seeing 
these  quail  have  begun  the  process  of 
keeping  them  there.  It  has  been  re- 
ported for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  these  farmers  have  begun  trap- 
ping for  predators  and  have  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  left  standing 
grain  for  winter  food.  Never  before 
have  I seen  the  interest  by  so  many 
people  over  one  type  of  bird.  These 
birds  were  put  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  its  stocking 
program.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 

King  At  Rockview 

CENTRE  COUNT Y-Nearly  100 
persons  called  at  my  headquarters  to 
see  the  head  of  the  “King  of  the 
Rockview  Deer  Herd,”  so  tabbed  by 
News  Reporter  Paul  Dubbs,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pennsylvania. 

The  “King”  carried  a 10  point 
rack,  1 1/2"  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
25"  outside  and  a 2314"  inside 
spread.  He  weighed  193  pounds  live 
weight.  He  was  aged  by  Research 
Biologist  Liscinsky  at  4 14  years. 

He  was  coveted  by  many,  but  had 
to  fall  to  the  road  killer.  The  car.— 
District  Game  Protector  Charles  M. 
Laird,  Pleasant  Gap. 


Return  To  Normal 

SNYDER  COUNTY-The  decline 
in  our  deer  killed  report  stems,  I be- 
lieve, from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
manifest  re-location  of  deer.  Formerly 
found  in  good  numbers  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  this  district,  their 
absence  this  year  marked  for  the  first 
time  in  years  a movement  of  these 
animals.  For  the  most  part,  the  great- 
est number  of  deer  were  eventually 
found  high  upon  the  mountain  slopes 
where  considerably  less  than  normal 
numbers  of  hunters  are  willing  to  go. 
But  those  who  invaded  these  areas 
had  excellent  success.  The  hunter 
who  sought  out  the  orchard  lands 
and  those  areas  close  to  farm  crop- 
lands were  poorly  rewarded.  The 
deer  were  simply  not  there.  This  has 
given  undue  concern  to  many  hunt- 
ers who  are  feeling,  now,  that  the 
herd  is  dangerously  below  the  mini- 
mum limit  we  should  have.  Post  sea- 
son reports  and  examination  of  the 
range  indicate  that  we  are  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  losing  our  deer. 
Come  Spring  I entertain  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  observe  a normal  com- 
pliment of  deer  in  the  farmer’s  fields 
just  as  we  have  for  years.— District 
Game  Protector  Clarence  F.  Walker, 
Beavertown,  Pa. 

Fifty  Years  For  Two  Legs 

GREENE  COUNTY-This  past 
deer  season  while  on  patrol  checking 
hunters  I had  one  hunter  (who  was 
disgusted  with  his  hunting)  tell  me 
of  his  years  of  hunting  for  deer.  He 
said  that  he  had  hunted  deer  for 
over  fifty  years  and  had  never  killed 
a deer.  He  went  further  to  say  that 
all  he  had  ever  accomplished  in  his 
hunting  years  was  to  wear  out  two 
wooden  legs  in  that  length  of  time 
and  that  they  cost  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece.  I can  recall,  however, 
that  when  I checked  him  he  was  like 
most  of  our  hunters  in  the  county, 
standing  along  the  road.— District 
Game  Protector  Richard  L.  Graham, 
Waynesburg. 
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None  the  Worse 

PIKE  COUNTY— George  Compton 
of  Mill  Rift,  Pa.,  stopped  at  Deputy 
John  Hanrahan’s  home  one  evening 
to  advise  him  that  a deer  had  just 
been  hit  by  a car  on  the  Matamoras 
road.  John  asked  if  he  would  need 
to  take  along  a rifle  to  dispatch  the 
deer,  if  it  were  not  already  dead.  He 
was  told  that  the  deer  was  quite  dead 
and  to  make  sure,  George  had  kicked 
it  in  the  ribs. 

When  John  and  George  arrived  at 
the  scene,  they  were  quite  surprised 
to  see,  not  a dead  deer,  but  a live 
deer  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  They  shouted  and  waved  their 
arms  at  it,  but  it  refused  to  move. 
When  the  deputy  approached  the 
deer,  it  still  refused  to  budge.  He  felt 
its  legs  to  see  if  any  were  broken, 
and  then  decided  that  the  deer  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  road  before 
being  hit  again.  The  Deputy  placed 
his  hands  on  the  deer  and  attempted 
to  push  it  off  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
but  instead  of  moving,  the  deer 
actually  braced  itself  and  leaned  into 
the  Deputy.  Finally  it  was  necessary 
to  pick  up  the  deer  bodily  and  carry 
it  to  the  side  of  the  road  where  after 
being  placed  to  the  ground,  again  re- 
fused to  move.  About  this  time 
Deputy  Hanrahan  was  about  out  of 
ideas,  when  he  thought  that  the  deer 
might  be  blinded  by  the  car  lights. 
He  requested  George  to  turn  off  the 
lights  and  was  much  relieved  to  see 
the  deer  take  off  for  the  woods  ap- 
parently unhurt  by  the  experience.— 
District  Game  Protector  Daniel  S. 
McPeek,  Jr.,  Milford. 
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Wooly  White-tails 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-The 
news  that  a deer  hunter  found  at 
least  one  dozen  deer  hides  in  one  pile 
and  which  he  presumed  to  be  illeg- 
ally killed  seems  startling  to  say  the 
least.  And  after  listening  to  his  story 
related  second  hand  by  another,  we 
decided  that  we  had  better  investi- 
gate. The  next  day  which  was  Satur- 
day and  the  first  day  of  his  vacation, 
Deputy  George  Wiest  made  it  his 
business  to  hunt  up  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  have  seen  the  deer 
hides  and  knew  where  they  were 
buried.  The  man  readily  agreed  to 
accompany  Deputy  Wiest  to  look  at 
the  hides.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
place,  Deputy  Wiest  soon  discovered 
that  the  illegal  deer  hides  were  only 
the  wool  and  bones  of  about  a dozen 
sheep  which  had  been  buried  there 
by  a local  farmer  after  they  had  died 
for  him.  Every  investigation  doesn’t 
result  in  a Game  Law  violation,  but 
this  goes  to  show  that  when  some  per- 
sons can’t  tell  a deer  from  a sheep, 
then  it  is  little  wonder  that  accidents 
occur  during  the  hunting  season.— 
Land  Manager  Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine 
Grove. 

T-i-m-b-e-r 

INDIANA  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 12,  1959  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Adamson  and  myself  went  to  a local 
farm  to  investigate  a doe  deer  that 
was  hid  in  an  old  cut  off  tree  top. 
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The  landowner  took  us  to  the  spot, 
and  I was  quite  surprised  as  to  what 
we  found.  The  deer  had  bedded 
down  under  the  tree  top,  which  was 
wedged  against  another  tree,  and  the 
wind  had  worked  the  tree  loose, 
causing  the  cut  off  top  to  fall  onto 
the  deer,  breaking  the  doe’s  back.  By 
the  position  of  the  deer  legs,  it  ap- 
peared she  was  in  a one-half  leaping 
position  when  this  unusual  fate  be- 
fell her.  One  second  more  and  I 
would  have  had  one  more  deer  in  my 
district.— District  Game  Protector 
John  A.  Badger,  Indiana. 

Orphans  Of  The  Storm 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-During  a 
heavy,  blowing  and  drifting  snow 
storm,  December  7,  1959,  Somerset 
County,  Law  Enforcement  Assistant 
Wells  and  Game  Protector  Church 
from  Ligonier  Division  Office  were  a 
welcome  sight  for  a cold,  wet  and 
stranded  game  protector  and  another 
unfortunate  motorist  and  his  unwell 
child.  After  some  difficulty,  we  all 
reached  safety  of  the  main  highway 
and  with  arrangements  made  for 
others  to  reach  their  home.  This  little 
girl  wrapped  in  her  father’s  clothing, 
when  leaving  GP  Church’s  vehicle, 
remarked  in  a low  voice,  “Thank  you 
kind  gentlemen,”  “God  bless  you.”— 
District  Game  Protector  James  Burns, 
Jr.,  Central  City. 

Seasoned  Reports 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-December, 
1959,  beside  the  routine  patrols  and 
investigations,  provided  some  amus- 
ing and  educational  reports  from 
hunters  in  the  antlered,  antlerless, 
trapping  and  extended  rabbit  seasons. 
In  the  antlered  season,  a hunter  re- 
ported killing  a 16"  rattle  snake  with 
2 buttons  with  1"  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  another  hunter  reported  see- 
ing the  goats  the  Game  Commission 
released  five  years  ago  and  advised 


they  were  very  wild  and  doing  fine, 
several  hunters  reported  seeing  a 
mother  bear  with  four  cubs  (these 
were  previously  reported  by  a “resi- 
denter’  who  saw  the  Game  Commis- 
sion release  a truckload  of  bears),  an- 
other hunter  reported  killing  a doe 
deer  with  horns  and  a non-resident 
hunter  from  Michigan  regained  his 
legally  killed  deer  after  filing  a 
larceny  charge.  In  the  antlerless  sea- 
son, several  hunters  reported  seeing 
our  goats  again,  several  hunters  re- 
ported killing  a new  type  deer  hav- 
ing split  ears  and  two  of  my  deputies 
apprehended  a hunter  with  an  au- 
thentic Replacement  Antlerless  Deer 
License.  In  the  muskrat  season,  one 
of  my  deputies  surveilled  a stream 
loaded  with  traps,  all  tagged,  for  a 
week,  got  a chuckle  when  he  heard 
they  were  set  by  a thief  using  the 
owners  tags.  In  the  extended  rabbit 
season  a real  albino  cottontail  rabbit 
was  shot  by  a hunter  in  my  district 
on  December  26,  1959.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 

Not  Quite  A Quail 

BERKS  COUNTY-Of  all  the  days 
spent  in  the  field  each  year,  it  is 
seldom  that  you  see  a hawk  lift  and 
actually  carry  a game  bird.  On  De- 
cember 22,  I spent  the  day  on  Game 
Lands  #205  with  A1  Bachman.  While 
traveling  the  hard  road  South  of  the 
Veteran’s  Memorial,  we  saw  a large 
Coopers  hawk  take  off  with  male 
quail  in  its  talons.  The  quail  must 
have  been  a rather  cumbersome  load, 
as  the  hawk  soon  alighted  along  the 
road.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  we  could  see  the  hawk  drop  the 
quail  and  fly  into  a tree.  The  quail 
seemed  healthy  enough  when  we 
found  it  in  a small  depression  in  the 
snow.  There  were  a few  loose  feathers 
but  no  blood.  We  feel  quite  confident 
that  the  quail  made  the  grade.— Land 
Management  Ass’t  Roy  W.  Trexler, 
Reading. 


Hunting  On  The  Contour 

As  Told  to  John  Nehoda  and  Charles  Slaton 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


CHANCES  are  you  didn’t  get 
enough  shooting  last  year.  Too 
often  the  anticipated  action  wasn’t 
there.  And  the  hunters  appeared  to 
outnumber  the  small  game.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  why? 

By  all  standards  wildlife  abounds 
in  Pennsylvania.  Proof  is  the  large 
number  of  resident  hunters  (nearly 
a million  last  year)  and  the  great 
influx  of  non-resident  Nimrods  who 
take  to  Pennsylvania  hills  annually. 
More  out-of-state  gunners  hunted  in 
the  Commonwealth  last  year  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Nation. 

Where  do  these  hunters  stalk  their 
prey?  In  the  deep  woods?  Well  may- 
be, but  the  experienced  small  game 
hunters  stick  pretty  close  to  the  fields 
and  woods  edges.  No  doubt  idle 
lands  supporting  hundreds  of  . seed 
producing  plants  are  fairly  good 
areas,  but  it’s  the  productive  farm- 
lands that  are  the  hunter’s  paradise. 


The  old  saying  “good  news  travels 
fast’’  was  not  coined  by  a hunter  but 
they  sure  make  use  of  it  when  it 
comes  to  locating  good  hunting 
areas.  That’s  the  way  Eddie  Philipp 
put  it  as  he  counted  the  cars  parked 
around  his  farm  buildings  on  open- 
ing day. 

The  first  week  more  than  60 
hunters  from  the  greater  Pittsburgh 
area  spent  at  least  four  hours  apiece 
on  Eddie’s  138  acres  near  Greens- 
burg.  “The  older  fellows,”  Eddie  re- 
marked, “stayed  all  day.  The  hunting 
was  good;  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
pheasants  were  plentiful.” 

Five  years  ago  things  were  a 
little  different,  Eddie  recalls.  Hunters 
made  no  special  effort  to  hunt  his 
place.  In  fact  Eddie  himself  did  very 
little  hunting  on  his  newly  pur- 
chased farm.  Today,  long  before  the 
gunning  opens,  hunters  drive  out  to 
see  Eddie,  about  getting  permission 
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FARM  CONSERVATION  PLAN  MAP 

Legend: 

B Wildlife  Border 
-■ — *■ — ■*- - Diversion  Terrace 
■ — -»■  - Stream 


FARM  CONSERVATION  PLAN  for  the  Eddie  Philipp’s  farm  shows  how  good  farming 
provides  food  and  travel  lanes  for  wildlife.  On  one  side  of  the  wildlife  border  (B)  is  a 
source  of  water  provided  by  the  stream  and  on  the  other  side  is  cropland. 


to  hunt.  What  made  the  difference? 

Shortly  after  Eddie  and  his  parents 
bought  his  rolling  hill  farm,  he  be- 
came a cooperator  of  the  Westmore- 
land County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. With  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  he  developed  a 
conservation  plan  for  managing  his 
land.  His  aim  was  to  use  the  land 
to  support  his  growing  dairy  herd 
and  he  wanted  to  hold  the  soil  and 
water  on  the  farm. 

Three  and  one  half  years  have 
gone  by  since  Eddie  set  out  to  reach 
his  objectives.  This  year  he  placed 


first  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Con- 
servation Contest  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  managing  the  soil  and  water, 
woodland  and  wildlife  on  his  farm. 
And  he’s  producing  just  about  all  of 
the  feed  needed  by  his  68  head 
Holstein  herd. 

Farming  is  a little  different  now, 
Eddie  will  tell  you.  “We  are  holding 
most  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  our 
land  by  using  contour  strip  crop- 
ping. All  of  the  rows  are  on  the  level 
around  the  hill;  each  row  acts  as  a 
dam  reducing  the  loss  of  soil  and 
water  off  the  farm.  I’ve  noticed  too 
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how  yields  have  picked  up  since  we 
started  strip“cropping. 

“There’s  been  another  change,  too, 
since  I started  strip  cropping  and 
that’s  the  increased  number  of 
pheasants  that  hang  around  all  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Wildlife  specialists 
tell  me  that  ideal  wildlife  areas  are 
created  where  different  strips  or 
edges  of  crops  meet  such  as  corn  and 
grass  or  small  grain  and  grass.  The 
edges  make  good  nesting  places  for 
quail  and  pheasants.  This  idea  of 
edges  is  new  to  me  but  I know  that 
since  I started  strip  cropping,  I have 
seen  a lot  more  small  game  on  my 
place. 

“Last  spring  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  helped  me  in 
establishing  the  wildlife  border  out- 
lined in  my  farm  conservation  plan. 
We  cut  down  a strip  of  woods  40 
feet  wide  and  2000  feet  long  next 
to  the  crop  fields.  Long  strips  of 
native  shrubs  and  other  vegetation 
moved  in  and  so  did  the  hunters. 
The  area  was  a beehive  of  activity 


all  during  the  gunning  season.  Men 
and  dogs  worked  it  hard  with  a lot 
of  satisfaction.” 

An  area  40'  x 2000'  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  land  to  devote  wholly  to  wild- 
life, but  Eddie  doesn’t  look  at  it  that 
way.  Eddie  recalls  how  the  crops 
next  to  the  woods  always  looked 
poorer  than  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Shading  and  competition  for 
moisture  by  the  trees  made  the  dif- 
ference. Then  there  was  always  the 
problem  of  low  hanging  limbs  inter- 
fering with  field  work.  Eddie,  too, 
is  aware  of  the  value  that  wildlife 
border  will  have  in  increasing  the 
number  of  insect-eating  birds  on  his 
place. 

Ending  in  the  wildlife  border  are 
grassed  terraces  which  circle  the 
entire  farm— protecting  the  land 
from  soil  erosion  by  leading  off  the 
surplus  water.  These  terraces  are 
good  travel  lanes  for  reaching  new 
areas  of  food  supply.  Ground  nesting 
birds  find  the  terraces  ideal  for  they 
provide  ready  access  to  food,  water 


WILDLIFE  BORDERS  provide  food  and  cover  for  many  kinds  of  farm  game.  After  trees 
are  cut  and  usable  wood  is  removed,  native  shrubs  appear.  The  borders  become  most 
productive  within  three  years  after  establishment. 


MODERN  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  such  as  this  diversion  terrace  being  inspected 
by  Eddie  Philipp,  left,  and  John  Nehoda  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  are  good  for 
the  soil  and  beneficial  to  wildlife.  Other  practices  include  strip  cropping,  waterways  and 
good  crop  rotations. 


and  shelter.  To  Eddie  Philipp,  these 
terraces  provide  protection  for  his 
chief  resource— his  soil. 

Farm  game  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease on  Eddie  Phillip’s  farm  in  the 
past  few  years  even  with  a healthy 
gain  in  the  number  of  hunters.  In 
reaching  his  goals  of  better  land  use 
wildlife  also  benefits.  Modern  con- 


servation farming  helped  make  it 
that  way. 

It  appears  as  though  farmers  and 
landowners  may  hold  the  key  to 
better  small  game  hunting.  Even 
with  an  increased  population  with 
more  leisure  time,  it’s  possible  to 
make  hunting  more  attractive 
through  conservation  farming  in 
Pennsylvania. 


CLEAN-UP  MAY  BECOME  BURN-OUT 

The  residents  in  the  northern,  “two-season”  part  of  Pennsylvania  may  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  crocuses  and  other  early  flowers  are  blooming  in 
the  southern  counties.  There  is  another  sign  of  spring  in  the  more  southerly 
parts.  Grass  and  brush  fires  already  have  occurred.  They  remind  us  that 
others  will  “happen”  across  the  state  in  the  spring  fire  season. 

Such  fires  are  more  damaging  than  most  people  believe.  The  destruction 
of  wild  game  and  its  food  and  cover,  also  valuable  timber  and  vegetative 
blanket  which  prevents  soil  erosion  should  be  of  great  concern  to  everyone. 
Wild  fire  sometimes  destroys  buildings  and  takes  human,  life,  also. 

Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
warned  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  “In  almost  all  cases,  burning  seems  to  be 
the  easiest  and  fastest  method  for  disposing  of  the  winter’s  accumulation  of 
unwanted  trash  and  debris.  When  fire  is  used  to  straighten  up  an  area  near 
large  grass,  brush  and  forest  tracts  the  seeds  of  a major  forest  fire  are  always 
present. 


Dead  Wood  Hotel 

By  Don  Shiner 

uFI^AD  trees  are  more  alive  than 

U living  trees.”  This  was  the  view 
expressed  by  a conservation  officer 
during  a discussion  on  reforestation 
at  a recent  sportsmen’s  club  meeting. 

It  was  an  amazing  statement  to 
make.  Most  of  us  in  the  audience  sat 
erect  in  our  chairs.  How,  I thought, 
could  dead  trees— naked  of  leaves, 
peeled  of  bark  and  with  decayed 
limbs  and  trunk— be  more  alive  than 
a living  tree  which  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a growing  plant?  The  speaker  saw 
the  puzzled  expressions  on  the  faces 
before  him  and  elaborated  on  the 
statement. 

“A  dead  tree  is  not  more  alive  than 
one  that  produces  foliage,  generates 
new  limbs  and  blossoms.  But  con- 
sider for  a moment  the  multitude  of 
wildlife  that  moves  into  a dead  tree. 
It  literally  becomes  an  apartment 
house  for  all  sorts  of  woodland  ten- 
ants. The  old  monarch  is  the  focal 
point  of  wildlife  interest,  and  more 
than  just  a figure  of  speech,  is  a “bee- 
hive” of  activity. 

Several  months  later  these  words 
continued  to  stand  in  bold  face  type 
in  my  mind.  The  thought  reoccurred 
as  I sat  beside  a stone  row,  watching 
for  a family  of  woodchucks  to  appear 
from  their  burrows  in  the  freshly 
mowed  meadow.  Nearby  stood  a huge, 
old  maple  tree  that  had  been  dead 
for  several  years.  The  activity  that  I 
saw  around  the  old  tree  this  day  and 
the  days  that  were  to  follow  through 
the  summer  months  bore  truth  to  the 
warden’s  statements  Life  continues  in 
dead  trees. 

High  in  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree 
thrived  a hive  of  honey  bees.  The  in- 
dustrious insects  were  busily  engaged 
in  building  wax  combs  and  deposit- 
ing honey  in  a small  cavity.  A steady 
stream  of  bee  traffic  passed  to  and  fro 


DEAD  TREE  TRUNKS  usually  contain 
holes  and  decayed  spots  which  make  ideal 
nesting  sites  or  refuges  for  many  kinds  of 
birds.  This  screech  owl  uses  this  natural 
home  as  a base  for  his  rodent  control  opera- 
tions. 

from  tree  to  meadow  as  the  workers 
huckstered  honey  from  the  blossoms. 
I thought  of  how  each  year  the  hive 
breaks  into  swarms  of  young  bees  and 
queens  seek  out  the  hollow  cavities 
of  dead  tree  trunks  for  apartments 
for  her  thrifty,  nectar  loving  fol- 
lowers. 

Much  higher  in  the  branches  was 
the  remnant  of  a gray  paper  jack-o- 
lantern,  nest  of  the  white  faced 
hornet.  These  marauders  prey  upon 
slow  flying  bees  laden  with  droplets 
of  honey  and  pollen.  The  nest  was  at 
a higher  elevation  in  the  limbs,  put- 
ting the  hornets  within  easy  range 
and  view  of  the  honey  hucksters. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  dead  tree  a 
flicker  hammered  relentlessly  on  the 
trunk,  filling  the  air  with  a tapping 
noise  that  resounded  across  the 
meadow.  The  carpenter  fowl  was  ex- 
cavating for  fat  grubs  of  the  pigeon, 
ichneumon  fly  and  a variety  of  other 
larvae  that  were  feeding  on  the  tree’s 
woody  fibers  beneath  the  shaggy  bark. 
Perhaps  the  bird  was  excavating  quar- 


ters within  the  dry  trunk  to  raise  a 
brood  of  young  woodpeckers. 

I thought  of  the  wildlife  that 
moves  into  the  cozy  flicker  cavity 
after  the  bird  has  hung  out  the 
vacant  sign.  In  moves  the  flying  squir- 
rel, a red  squirrel,  a woodduck  or 
even  a bat  with  bag  and  baggage. 
This  day  there  was  a red  squirrel 
playing  in  the  high  limbs  of  the  old 
tree,  paying  no  heed  to  me  or  the 
hammering  sound  of  the  woodpecker. 
Was  it  surveying  the  workings  of  this 
bird,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  fine 
winter  storehouse  the  excavation 
would  make  to  fill  with  quantities  of 
acorns  and  hickory  nuts?  As  the  tree 
was  located  only  a short  distance  from 
a thick  stand  of  woods,  out  glided  a 
blue  jay.  The  blue  bird  lit  momen- 
tarily on  the  tallest  limb  of  the  dead 
tree.  It  screeched  loudly  when  it  be- 
came startled  at  my  presence  and 
quickly  zoomed  away  into  the  woods 
again. 

A masked  ’coon  found  welcome 
shelter  in  a large  hollow  in  the  dead 
tree  trunk.  Droppings  around  the 
base  gave  evidence  of  this.  Days  when 
this  masked  furbearer  takes  leave  to 
search  for  food  along  the  meadow 
stream  an  oppossum  moves  into  the 
cavity  and  curls  up  deep  within  the 
tree  until  the  sun  sinks  again  below 
the  horizon  and  fades  into  darkness 
of  night.  And  with  both  gone  ahunt- 
ing,  the  cavity  serves  as  quarters  for 
an  owl.  Inside  the  hollow  the  owl  sits 
stary  eyed,  waiting  for  field  mice  to 
scamper  about  on  the  ground. 

As  I kneeled  beside  the  stone  fence 
row,  scoping  the  terrain  for  chucks, 
I became  conscious  of  the  pleasant, 
melodious  song  of  a junco,  a nuthatch 
and  several  other  birds  that  flit  about 
on  the  limbs  of  the  dead  tree.  They 
were  picking  tiny  grubs  and  insects 
that  were  lodged  in  the  cracks  of  the 
decaying  bark.  While  watching  their 
antics,  I spotted  an  old  cocoon  case 
hanging  from  the  branches  on  the 
lowest  limb. 

Scattered  around  the  base  were 


ferns  and  fungus  which  were  obtain- 
ing nourishment  from  the  decaying 
tree.  And  below  ground  level  there 
were  holes  dug  through  the  rotted 
root  system.  These  were  homes  of  the 
’chuck,  skunk,  chipmunk  and  the 
familiar  woods  resident,  the  deer 
mouse.  I surmised  that  even  an  occa- 
sional cotton  tail  and  pheasant  sought 
refuge  in  the  holes  beneath  this  old 
weathered  tree. 

This  dead  tree  was  indeed  alive- 
alive  with  wildlife  activity.  It  was 
as  the  warden  mentioned.  The  dead 
tree  was  an  apartment  house  filled 
with  tenants  of  every  description. 
And  as  vacancies  occurred,  they  did 
not  remain  empty  for  any  great 
length  of  time  until  new  tenants 
moved  in.  Thus  dead  trees  standing 
in  the  meadow  or  deep  woods  play 
a vital  role  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 
After  years  of  growth  the  trees  fall 
by  by  the  wayside  to  make  room  for 
other  healthy  seedlings  to  grow  into 
towering  monarchs.  Between  the 
tree’s  transition  from  living  tissue 
to  dust,  the  route  that  all  living 
things  travel,  there  is  a long  period 
when  dead  trees  are  “alive”  with 
activity.  They  are  hotels  for  great 
quantities  of  wildlife.  The  small 
space  such  trees  occupy  in  woodlots 
justifies  their  existence  for  a few 


MASKED  RACCOON  is  another  animal  that 
is  closely  associated  with  “dead  wood  hotels.” 
At  night  he  climbs  down  from  his  pent- 
house hollow  and  searches  nearby  areas  for 
food. 

years  simply  to  provide  youth  centers 
for  wildlife  to  congregate. 

Check  closely  the  next  dead  tree 
which  you  find  standing  in  the  forest. 
It  may  appear  dead  and  silent,  but 
it  is  not.  Watch  the  tree  and  be- 
come amazed  at  the  life  that  centers 
around  and  in  the  dead  trunk. 


POTHOLE  PRESERVATION 

The  preservation  of  potholes  will  be  portrayed  on  the  1960-61  federal 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamp,  commonly  known  as  the  duck  stamp.  Theme 
of  the  stamp  is:  “Wildlife  Needs  Water— Preserve  Potholes.” 

Potholes  are  small  water  areas  or  marshes  in  the  northern  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  As  nesting  and  resting  areas,  they  are  essential  to  the  reproduction 
of  wild  waterfowl.  Drainage  of  many  wetlands,  coupled  with  drought  condi- 
tions, resulted  in  reduced  waterfowl  reproduction  last  year  and  fewer  hunting 
opportunities  during  this  past  fall  and  winter. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  federal  agency  charged  with  adminis- 
tering migratory  birds,  will  use  all  of  the  funds  derived  from  duck  stamp 
sales  to  acquire  and  preserve  waterfowl  wetlands,  including  pothole  produc- 
tion areas. 
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Colonel  Nicholas  Biddle 
Marks  Silver  Anniversary  As 
Member  Of  Game  Commission 


Colonel  Nocholas  Biddle,  of  Beth- 
ayres,  Montgomery  County,  celebrated 
a quarter  century  of  service  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Game  Commission  on  February  11. 
He  was  first  appointed  a member  of 
the  Commission  on  that  date  in  1935 
and  has  served  continuously  since. 
The  veteran  commissioner  has  the 
longest  continuous  period  of  service 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  for  any 
member  of  the  wildlife  agency. 

As  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Colonel  Biddle 
has  served  as  an  officer  over  many 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  Com- 
mission from  March  27,  1955  to  Janu- 
ary 11,  1940  and  again  from  January 
7,  1955  to  January  3,  1957.  He  also 
served  as  vice-president  from  January 
7,  1953  to  January  6,  1955.  He  has 
hunted  and  fished  throughout  North 
America. 


Commission  Assigns  Entire  Food 
& Cover  Corps  To  Cutting  of  Deei 
Browse  and  Winter  Feeding 

Game  Commission  employees  arc 
this  winter  engaged  in  activities  that 
will  provide  additional  food  for  deei 
and  wild  turkeys  in  the  mountain 
woodlands  of  Pennsylvania  where 
man’s  help  may  be  needed  before  the 
coming  of  warm  spring  weather  and 
new,  natural  sustenance  for  wildlife. 

To  provide  foods  that  will  help 
remove  one  threat  to  deer  survival, 
malnutrition,  an  all-out  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  cut  as  much  deer  browse 
as  possible  this  winter.  Every  avail- 
able man  on  the  Commission’s  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  cutting  browse,  with  the 
exception  of  those  men  needed  to 
help  Game  Protectors  with  their 
winter  feeding  program.  A larger 
force  of  men  is  engaged  in  browse 
cutting  this  winter  than  ever  before. 
Also,  a proportionate  amount  of  time 
is  being  expended  in  cutting  wood- 
land borders  for  wildlife  in  Farm 
Game  Project  areas. 

The  many  Commission-built  turkey 
feeders  in  the  woodlands  were  filled 
to  capacity  with  ear  corn  late  in  De- 
cember and  early  in  January.  As  they 
run  low  additional  corn  will  be 
placed  in  them.  The  amount  of  ear 
corn  already  ordered  by  the  wildlife 
agency,  and  largely  distributed  early 
this  winter,  was  48,759  bushels.  Last 
winter,  which  featured  snow,  ice 
crusts  and  low  temperatures  during 
December  and  January,  the  Commis- 
sion provided  nearly  100,000  bushels 
of  ear  corn  for  use  by  wild  turkeys 
during  times  of  stress.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  Commission  purchases  the 
corn  from  farmers  near  localities  in 
which  the  game  feeding  is  done. 
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3n  jWemoriam 


Elmer  Turner 


Bruce  Yeager 


Two  veteran  Game  Commission 
field  officers  passed  away  during  the 
past  month.  Both  were  widely  known 
and  respected. 

Elmer  J.  Turner,  53,  of  Lebanon, 
died  of  a heart  attack  while  returning 
to  his  headquarters  from  work  on 
February  11.  District  Game  Protector 
in  Lebanon  County  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Turner  was  formerly  game  pro- 
tector for  northwestern  Berks  County 
and  was  a graduate  of  the  second  class 
at  the  Commission’s  training  school 
in  1938.  He  previously  had  served  as 
a Deputy  Game  Protector  in  Lebanon 
County  from  September  1,  1936  to 
June  19,  1937  when  he  enrolled  for 
the  training  school.  Following  gradua- 
tion, he  served  in  various  assignments 
as  game  protector  in  Center,  Clear- 
field, Elk,  Wyoming,  Schuylkill,  Berks 
and  York  counties. 


Elmer  Turner  was  a capable,  loyal 
and  devoted  officer.  He  served  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state  and  the  Game 
Commission  long  and  exceedingly 
well.  Their  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
his  wife,  daughter  and  three  sons. 

Bruce  P.  Yeager,  a retired  Game 
Protector,  died  January  29  while  visit- 
ing his  daughter  in  Ohio.  He  was  first 
appointed  by  the  Game  Commission 
on  May  1,  1924  and  maintained  head- 
quarters at  Northumberland  through- 
out his  service.  His  assignments  in- 
cluded Montour  and  Northumber- 
land counties  and  he  had  also  served 
parts  of  Columbia  county  during  the 
34  years  of  active  duty.  He  retired  at 
age  65  on  December  31,  1957. 

Well-liked  and  admired  by  his  fel- 
low officers  and  by  the  countless 
sportsmen  whom  he  served,  Bruce 
Yeager  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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’59  Waterfowl  Season 
Better  Than  Expected 

The  production  of  some  kinds  of 
ducks  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
which  provide  most  of  the  flight 
ducks  for  Pennsylvania  hunters  was 
exceedingly  low  in  1959,  but  last  fall 
Nature  provided  the  kind  of  weather 
waterfowl  hunters  want,  plus  ade- 
quate water  for  the  birds  in  the  rivers 
and  marshes  of  the  state. 

R.  E.  Latimer,  Game  Commission 
Waterfowl  Coordinator  reports  that, 
as  a whole,  Pennsylvania  duck  hunt- 
ers who  engaged  in  their  favorite 
kind  of  shooting  last  season  enjoyed 
better  hunting  than  expected,  strange 
as  it  seems.  In  fact  waterfowlers  on 
sections  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Rivers,  as  well  as  in  the 
lake  and  marsh  area  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  enjoyed  more  shooting 
in  1959  than  in  1957  or  58. 

DOUBLE  ON  BEARS  is  a rare  success  but 
a husband-wife  team  each  scored  during 
the  1959  Pennsylvania  bear  season.  Here 
George  and  Gladys  Kunkle,  of  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  proudly  pose  with  the  fine  black  bears 
they  bagged. 


Reasons  for  the  surprising  success 
of  the  state’s  duck  hunters  who  were 
on  hand  when  the  major  flights  were 
on  were:  1.  Early  freezes  and  storms 
in  Canada  last  fall  sent  the  birds 
southward  earlier  than  usual.  2.  Fall 
rains  made  many  water  areas  in  the 
state  attractive  to  the  birds.  3.  Also, 
corn  ripened  early  last  fall,  so  was 
picked  early.  This  made  feed  avail- 
able to  shallow  water  ducks,  and 
blacks  and  mallards  dropped  in  and 
stayed  exceptionally  long. 

Latimer  reports  that  during  his 
travels  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  season  he  did  not  see  a canvasback, 
redhead,  ruddy,  baldpate,  shoveler  or 
gadwall.  Though  few  shovelers  or 
gadwalls  normally  use  this  waterway 
during  fall  migration,  usually  some 
canvasbacks,  redheads  and  ruddys  do 
appear.  Quite  a few  bufflehead  ducks 
and  scaup  showed  up,  he  says,  though 
they  came  through  in  a few  days  and 
did  not  tarry  long.  When  they  did 
arrive  most  shooters  did  not  bother 
with  them  because  the  preferred  mal- 
lards and  black  ducks  were  on  the 
river  at  the  same  time. 

Different  from  the  duck  situation 
last  year  there  was  a good  production 
of  Canada  geese.  These  great  birds 
provided  exceptional  hunting  around 
the  Pymatuning  area  in  northwest 
Pennsylvania  and  along  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  east. 

Man-Reared  Duck  Flies  Far 

A mallard  duck  the  Game  Com- 
mission reared  and  released  in  1957 
traveled  about  as  far  west  as  it  could 
go,  a report  indicates.  The  bird  was 
liberated  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Northumberland  County  on 
May  15,  1957. 

The  hunter  who  sent  the  leg  band 
information  to  the  Commission  said 
this  duck  was  bagged  January  3,  1960 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ridgefield,  Wash- 
ington State. 


MAMMOTH  OUTDOOR  CLASSROOM  sponsored  by  eight  conservation  agencies  will  be 
a center  of  attraction  on  the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  and  Recreation  Show  to  be  held 
at  the  Farm  Show  Building  in  Harrisburg  from  March  28  thru  April  2.  Here  75  sixth- 
graders  from  nine  school  districts  will  be  given  a concentrated  course  in  natural  resources 
and  outdoor  skills.  It  will  mark  the  third  year  of  publicly  demonstrating  the  many  benefits 
of  Outdoor  Education. 


Thousands  View  Commission’s 
Wildlife  Exhibit  at  Farm  Show 

Thousands  of  visitors  at  the  1960 
Farm  Show,  January  11  through  15, 
viewed  the  Game  Commission’s  wild- 
life exhibit  and  many  found  birds 
there  they  never  saw  before.  Located 
near  the  large  arena,  the  exhibit  was 
again  artistic,  colorful  and  educa- 
tional. Attractive  displays  featured 
both  live  and  mounted  birds  of  all 
families— including  waterfowl  and 
shorebirds,  hawks  and  owls  and  game 
and  songbirds.  Also  exhibited  were 
bird  houses  and  bird  feeders  and 
shelters. 

The  Game  Commission  planned 
this  year’s  Farm  Show  exhibit  to  help 
people  become  more  familiar  with 
our  feathered  friends  and  to  encour- 
age further  protection  of  the  desir- 
able species. 


Trainees  Return  to  Commission 
School 

The  25  members  of  the  Tenth  Stu- 
dent Officer  Class  in  training  to  be- 
come Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors 
returned  to  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
Of  Conservation  on  January  3 to  re- 
sume wildlife  management  studies. 

The  Commission  trainees  were  on 
field  assignment  from  mid-October  to 
late  December  during  which  time 
they  acquired  practical  experience  in 
law  enforcement  and  other  field  ac- 
tivities under  the  tutelage  of  seasoned 
Game  Protectors.  The  prospective 
officers  were  given  leave  over  the 
Holiday  Season. 

The  members  of  the  Tenth  Class 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  will 
graduate  April  9,  at  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  Brockway,  to  become  Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Animal  Scent  Signals 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WILD  animals  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  man  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  for  different  reasons. 
Many  animals  make  sounds  of  one 
sort  or  another,  to  express  anger, 
fear,  contentment,  warning  or  other 
feelings.  Some  animals,  too,  have 
visual  signals  to  send  a message,  and 
touch  or  taste  signals  may  also  be 
used.  When  we  know  the  reasons  why 
animals  communicate  with  each  other 
and  the  methods  involved,  we  can 
understand  more  quickly  what 
animals  are  doing  and  some  of  the 
reasons  why  they  do  what  they  do. 

Many  times,  animal  communica- 
tions are  entirely  accidental.  The 
animal  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
a message.  The  muskrat  or  raccoon 
that  invades  a cornfield  and  eats  the 
young  ears  leaves  unmistakable  yet 
accidental  signs  that  it  was  there. 
The  animal  did  not  intend  to  adver- 
tise its  presence  or  even  its  existence. 

Many  animal  signs  on  the  other 
hand  do  show  some  degree  of  intent. 
A wild  turkey  or  a quail  may  give  a 
sound  signal  to  warn  its  young  that 
danger  threatens.  The  young  run  for 
cover  or  remain  motionless  until  a 
second  sound  signal  indicates  that  all 
is  well. 

Skunks  exercise  remarkable  con- 
trol, many  times,  over  their  well 
known  defensive  weapon.  They  use 
it,  it  seems,  only  as  a last  resort 
when  other  warnings  fail.  But  when 


necessary,  they  use  it  effectively  to 
fight  off  an  enemy. 

Other  animal  signals  or  signs  are 
the  result  of  instinct.  They  are  much 
like  your  reaction  to  a loud  and  un- 
expected noise  such  as  a door  slam- 
ming or  a car  backfiring.  You  flinch 
or  jump.  A deer  may  flash  its  white 
tail  or  a beaver  may  slap  the  water 
with  its  broad  tail.  The  sight  or 
sound  signal  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
stinctive reaction  rather  than  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
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how  and  why  animals  send  and  re- 
ceive messages  so  that  as  we  intercept 
them  we  may  read  them  accurately. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  be  led  astray  by 
signs  of  nature,  and  to  draw  in- 
accurate conclusions  based  on  what 
we  see,  hear,  or  smell.  Too  often  we 
tend  to  give  an  animal  credit  for 
power  of  thought  or  for  intentions 
that  it  does  not  possess.  Too  often 
we  interpret  what  we  see  in  terms 
of  our  own  thought  processes,  and 
experiences.  As  we  try  to  interpret 
animal  signals  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  assume  a power  or  reasoning  and 
thought  that  does  not  exist. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
methods  of  animal  communications 
and  probably  the  one  that  we  under- 
stand the  least,  is  the  scent  sign 
which  one  animal  leaves,  and  which 
another  may  pick  up.  The  reason 
(undoubtedly  is  that  we  cannot  smell 
the  scent  in  most  cases  and  must  rely 


on  visual  observations  to  study  the 
reaction  of  animals  to  scent  signals. 

Scent  signals  and  signs  may  be 
either  accidental  or  deliberate.  The 
chipmunk  that  left  a scent  trail 
which  a weasel  may  follow  had  no 
intention  of  communicating  with  the 
weasel.  But  the  weasel  that  is  pursued 
by  a larger  animal  gives  off  a musky 
odor  as  a defensive  weapon.  The 
deer  whose  scent  glands  left  a trail 
which  a coyote  or  wolf  may  follow 
did  not  deliberately  send  a message 
to  his  enemy.  The  purpose  of  this 
accidental  trail,  probably  may  be  to 
leave  a sign  for  other  deer  to  follow. 

Observations  and  study  by  trained 
and  experienced  naturalists  show  that 
scent  signs  carry  many  different  mes- 
sages from  one  animal  to  another. 
Animal  odors  identify  the  animal 
itself  and  also  seem  to  show  its 
physical  condition  and  state  of  mind. 
They  apparently  carry  messages  ot 
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love,  fear,  hate,  anger,  and  other 
emotions  which  other  animals  seem 
to  understand  quite  easily. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  in  his 
“Lives  of  Game  Animals”  tells  of  an 
experience  with  caribou.  He  was 
standing  near  a caribou  trail  watch- 
ing a cow  amble  along.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  animal  toward 
him  when  it  suddenly  changed  so 
that  she  caught  his  scent.  She  jumped 
quickly  to  one  side  and  ran  off.  A 
short  time  later  other  cows  came 
along  the  trail,  and  again  the  wind 
blew  from  the  animals  toward  the 
observer  and  there  was  little  chance 
that  they  would  smell  him.  But  when 
they  reached  the  point  where  the  first 
caribou  had  jumped  in  fear,  they  too 
jumped  to  one  side  and  ran  away.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
scent  trail  of  the  first  animal  carried 
a message  of  fear  to  others,  who  upon 
receiving  it,  reacted  to  it. 

Animal  Sign  Posts 

Sign  posts  are  used  by  several  kinds 
of  animals.  These  information  spots 
may  be  trees,  bushes,  rocks,  or  hum- 


mocks and  are  used  in  much  the  same 
way  that  dogs  use  fire  hydrants,  fence 
posts  or  power  poles  in  city  or  suburb. 

Male  cottontail  rabbits  are  known 
to  have  favorite  spots  where  they 
stop  in  their  wanderings  to  rub  their 
chin  on  tree  trunks  leaving  their  in- 
dividual scent  and  perhaps  some 
other  message. 

Black  bears  have  their  sign  posts— 
special  trees  which  they  visit.  They 
sniff  around  the  tree,  then  reach  up 
and  scratch  the  bark  with  their 
sharp  claws.  Sometimes  they  bite  out 
large  chunks  of  wood  and  bark,  then 
wander  on.  One  writer  tells  of  an 
experience  with  bears  at  a log  cabin 
he  owned  deep  in  the  woods.  When 
he  first  visited  his  cabin  one  spring 
he  found  that  a bear  or  bears  had 
used  a twelve  inch  pine  post  that 
supported  the  cabin  porch  roof  as  a 
sign  post.  In  one  spring  they  had 
nearly  torn  the  post  apart.  He  re- 
placed it  with  a new  one,  and  on 
his  next  visit  a month  or  so  later 
found  it  too  was  scratched  and  ripped 
apart.  That  same  thing  happened 
three  times  in  one  season. 
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Fox,  wolves,  and  coyotes  have  their 
(information  spots  as  do  dogs  in  town. 
IThey  visit  these  points,  sniff  care- 
fully, add  their  message  and  walk 
ion.  What  information  is  exchanged 
at  these  points?  No  one  knows  for 
sure  but  foxes,  apparently  without  a 
problem  in  the  world,  have  been  seen 
to  visit  a sign  post,  sniff  it  carefully, 
growl  and  in  other  ways  show  fear 
or  anger,  then  answer  in  kind  and 
walk  off  on  stiff  legs,  looking  back 
from  time  to  time. 

Beavers  too  have  places  along  pond 
banks  or  stream  edges  where  they 
leave  a message  for  others  to  read. 
These  animals  make  small  piles  of 
mudpies  which  are  scented  with  a 
■substance  called  castoreum.  These 
messages  may  well  be  “love  letters  in 
the  mud’’  from  one  animal  to  an- 
Ipther.  Muskrats  also  leave  scent  signs 
along  their  trails  or  on  their  feeding 
platforms,  perhaps  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, perhaps  for  another. 

Various  animals  have  scent  glands 
with  which  they  leave  a trail  similar 
to  the  deer  and  caribou.  The  peccary 
j or  javelina,  the  wild  pig  of  the  south- 
west has  a scent  gland  on  its  rump 
which  rubs  against  the  shrubbery 
under  which  it  walks.  The  kangeroo 
rat  has  a scent  gland  between  its 
shoulders  that  gives  off  a waxy  sub- 
stance as  a scent  signal,  and  bighorn 
sheep  have  a gland  near  their  eye 
.hat  leaves  a scent  as  they  feed.  The 
mountain  goat  has  a rubbery  sort  of 

inland  behind  each  horn  that  is 
especially  active  during  the  mating 

(season.  This  gland  gives  off  its  scent 
is  the  animal  rubs  its  head  on  brush. 
\11  the  deer  have  two  sets  of  glands, 
tbne  in  each  rear  hoof  and  one  set 
tigher  up  on  the  side  of  each  hind 
eg.  The  oppossum  and  marten  have 
cent  glands  which  they  rub  on  tree 
tranches  as  they  climb,  leaving  a 
tory  for  others  to  read. 

Other  animals  use  their  scent  as 
methods  of  defense  and  the  message 
hey  carry  to  man  or  beast  may  be 
itrong  indeed.  The  striped  and  the 


spotted  skunks  are  well  known  for 
their  scent  signals,  and  weasels  and 
mink  give  off  a musky  odor,  which  al- 
though not  sprayed  as  with  a skunk, 
is  none-the-less  effective  in  defense. 

The  tiny  shrew,  the  smallest  of 
our  mammals,  also  gives  off  an  odor 
as  a means  of  defense,  and  some  of 
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the  turtles  carry  such  descriptive 
names  as  “stink  pots”  because  of  the 
musky  scent  they  give  off  when  cap- 
tured. 

All  of  these  animals  then,  send 
signals  of  one  sort  or  another  by 
scent.  But  communications  means  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  sending  a message. 
Most  animals  receive  a scent  signal 
with  the  nose.  And  the  message  they 
receive  causes  them  to  react  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

Many  animals  use  their  power  of 
smell  to  find  food.  All  of  the  meat 
eating  mammals,  probably,  depend 
more  on  their  noses  to  find  a meal 
than  on  any  other  of  their  senses. 
The  weasel  that  stalks  the  mouse, 
the  bear  that  digs  out  the  ground 
squirrel  nest  and  the  wolf  that  pur- 
sues the  deer;  the  fisher  that  catches 
the  squirrel  and  the  muskrat  that 
finds  the  mussels,  the  mink  that  kills 
the  duck  and  the  bobcat  that  feeds 
on  the  grouse  all  depend  upon  the 


sensitive  noses,  at  least  in  part,  to  find 
their  food.  The  trails  left  by  the  prey 
were  unintentional  scent  signals— 
but  signals  nevertheless  to  other  ani- 
mals. 

Scents  and  smells  are  an  important 
means  of  communications  to  animals. 
Bears  may  use  this  means  to  mark 
their  territory  and  warn  others.  Deer 
use  scent  to  send  different  messages 
and  also  to  help  them  stay  together 
in  the  herd.  Members  of  the  dog 
family  use  smells  to  exchange  infor- 
mation, while  skunks  or  weasels  use 
scent  to  defend  themselves.  Wolver- 
ines protect  their  food  supply  with  a 
vile  smelling  scent. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned 
about  this  subject.  The  problem  is 
that  we  cannot  smell  many  of  the 
messages,  and  animals  cannot  tell  us 
what  they  really  mean.  All  we  can 
do  is  make  careful  observations  and  j 
then  try  to  understand  the  way  ani- 
mals react. 


WILDLIFE  HAZARDS  IN  SPRING 

In  late  winter  and  well  into  spring  the  mortality  rate  among  wild  birds 
and  animals  of  the  woodlands  is  sometimes  higher  than  in  mid-winter  because 
the  creatures’  resistence  is  low  in  March  and  April.  Their  bodies  no  longer 
have  a fat  reserve  upon  which  to  draw  for  heat,  and  new  natural  foods  are 
not  yet  available. 

Particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  where  wildlife  may  have  subsisted 
over  a long  period  on  short  rations,  a final  snowstorm  can  be  the  final  straw. 
For  that  reason  the  Game  Commission  recommends  that  browse  cutting  for 
deer  be  continued  for  another  month,  and  that  ear  corn  be  provided  for  wild 
turkeys  over  a like  period  in  areas  where  these  game  species  had  a serious 
food  problem  during  the  severe  winter. 

One  other  thing  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  survival  and  production:  Doe 
deer  are  carrying  fawns  that  will  be  born  in  another  month  or  two,  some 
rabbits  have  already  produced  their  first  and  largest  litter  of  the  year,  ring- 
neck  pheasants  will  soon  be  nesting,  and  other  wild  birds  and  animals  will 
be  going  into  production  before  long.  Game  birds  and  animals  are  troubled 
enough  with  wild  predators  and  other  natural  or  man-made  hazards.  There- 
fore it  is  important  that,  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  particularly, 
dogs  and  cats  be  closely  restricted  to  home  premises.  This  will  ensure  that 
these  domestic  predators  will  not  contribute  to  the  loss  of  whole  nests  of 
young  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  brood  stock.  Here  is  a preventive  measure 
obviously  to  be  taken  for  humane  reasons,  but  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of 
an  adequate  game  crop. 


Tips  For  Beginners 

By  Tom  Forbes 


HE  year  1951  marked  the  appear- 
ance of  “ARROW  POINTS"  as 


a regular  monthly  column  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News.  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  column  has  ap- 
peared regularly  since  that  date. 
Through  the  years  the  policy  guid- 
ing the  author  has  been  to  transmit 
to  the  reader  information  on  archery 
in  all  its  phases.  Equipment,  shoot- 
ing techniques,  bow  hunting  and 
target  shooting  have  been  discussed  in 
4hese  pages.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  each  of  the  phases  during 


id 
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the  years  and  the  number  of  bow- 
hunting enthusiasts  who  hunt  with  a 
bow  in  Pennsylvania  has  grown  from 
5,442  who  purchased  licenses  for  the 
bow  season  in  1951  to  more  than 
76,000  in  1959.  In  addition  there  are 
thousands  of  families  who  enjoy  the 
sport  of  archery  apart  from  the  hunt- 
ing field.  A constantly  increasing 
number  of  the  inquiries  received  by 
the  writer  are  relative  to  funda- 
mentals to  which  the  author  has  de- 
voted little  space  in  the  past  few 
years.  To  those  who  have  followed 
the  column  since  the  early  issues  and 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
its  content  I am  deeply  grateful. 
Every  archer  knows  how  important  it 
is  for  a beginner  to  have  the  proper 
tackle  and  to  receive  instruction  on 
shooting  technique.  In  this  and  suc- 
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ceeding  issues  a series  of  articles  will 
be  presented  for  the  reader  who  con- 
templates taking  up  the  sport  of 
archery.  The  column  will  continue  to 
cover  the  developments  of  the  sport 
for  the  oldtimers  in  addition  to  offer- 
ing a guide  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion so  that  they,  in  time,  too  may 
become  expert  with  the  bow. 

Buying  a Bow 

The  novice  who  undertakes  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  equipment  to  en- 
gage in  archery  is  generally  appalled 
with  the  wide  range  in  variety  and 
prices  of  bows  displayed  in  retail 
stores  handling  sporting  goods.  There 
are  dozens  of  companies  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bows  and  a manu- 
facturer’s line  may  consist  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  models  of  bows.  Basic- 
ally bows  are  of  two  types.  Self  bows, 
made  from  a single  piece  of  material, 
i.e.,  wood,  fibre-glass  or  metal;  and 
laminated  bows  which  may  be  con- 
structed of  layers  of  wood  and  fibre- 
glass  glued  together.  The  lower 
priced  line  of  bows  are  self  bows  and 
the  quality  bows  used  by  the  expert 
archer  are  of  laminated  construction. 
Prices  in  wooden  bows  vary  with  the 


wood  used  in  their  construction. 
Hickory  is  used  in  the  low  priced 
line  and  next  is  lemonwood,  a wood 
imported  from  Cuba.  Orange  and 
osage  woods  were  once  the  mark  of 
a quality  bow  but  they  have  been 
superceded  by  the  laminated  bows  in 
the  quality  field  and  are  no  longer 
regularily  carried  in  dealer’s  stocks. 

The  bowmaker  is  called  a 
“bowyer.”  His  task  is  to  design  and 
build  a bow  which  will  cast  an  arrow 
with  maximum  velocity.  To  achieve 
this  result  he  has  to  work  from  three 
fundamental  conditions,  any  one  of 
which  will  effect  the  cast;  materials, 
design,  and  drawing  weight.  Drawing 
weight  is  the  effort  required  to  bring 
the  bow  to  full  draw  in  order  to  re- 
lease an  arrow.  It  is  commonly  meas- 
ured in  pounds  at  a 28  inch  draw. 
This  information  is  inscribed  on  the 
bow  near  the  handle,  i.e.,  35#  @ 28.” 
Each  inch  of  draw  represents  approxi- 
mately two  pounds  of  weight;  thus, 
if  your  draw  is  26  inches  the  drawing 
weight  of  the  bow  would  be  reduced 
to  31  pounds. 

It  is  important  for  the  purchaser 
to  understand  the  term  “draw”  as  it 
will  govern  his  selection  of  a bow 
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and  arrows  to  fit  his  physique.  The 
length  of  the  arms  and  the  physical 
prowess  of  the  individual  are  the  con- 
trolling factors.  Take  a bow  and  hold 
it  in  front  of  you  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion with  the  string  toward  you.  The 
belly  of  the  bow  is  the  side  facing 
you  and  the  back  of  the  bow  is  the 
opposite  side.  A bow  is  always  shot 
from  the  full  draw  position.  Arrow 
length  is  measured  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nock  in  which  the  bow  string 
fits  to  the  base  of  the  tip  of  the  pyle 
which  is  the  metal  point  on  the  end 
of  the  arrow.  You  can  determine  the 

! length  of  arrow  you  will  require  by 
holding  a yardstick  against  your 
breast  bone  and  with  your  arms  ex- 
tended directly  to  your  front  bring 
your  finger  tips  together.  The  tips  of 
your  forefingers  will  mark  the  length 
of  the  arrow.  Arrow  lengths  increase 
by  the  inch.  If  your  own  measure- 
ment falls  between  the  inch  marks, 
for  example  261/2  inches,  the  correct 
arrow  length  in  your  case  would  be 
27  inches. 

At  full  draw  the  drawing  hand  is 
always  anchored  in  the  same  position 
for  each  release  of  an  arrow.  The 
bow  is  drawn  with  the  first  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  (Right 
handed  persons).  The  thumb  is  not 
used.  It  may  and  is  used  by  some 
archers  to  mark  the  anchor  point,  or 
it  may  be  relaxed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  bow  string  should  be  posi- 
tioned across  the  three  fingers  of  the 
drawing  hand  just  in  front  of  the 
first  joints.  The  string  is  not  clutched 
like  a claw.  The  fingers  remain  rel- 
atively straight  during  the  draw 


limiting  the  bending  to  the  first  joints 
as  much  as  possible.  Grasp  the  bow 
by  the  grip  or  handle  with  the  left 
hand,  nock  an  arrow  on  the  string 
and  lay  it  on  the  arrow  rest.  Bows 
may  have  only  one  arrow  rest  or  they 
may  have  two  so  that  they  can  be 
shot  by  either  left  or  right  handed 
persons.  For  right  handers  the  rest 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  bow  as  you 
look  at  it  when  the  bow  is  held 
vertically  in  front  of  you.  Extend 
your  left  arm  out  to  the  side  with 
the  bow  hand  held  shoulder  high. 
Turn  your  head  to  the  left  and  look 
along  the  inside  of  your  arm.  From 
this  position  the  bow  string  is  drawn 
across  the  chest  until  the  middle 
finger  of  the  drawing  hand  rests 
lightly  against  the  cheek  and  touches 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  In  this 
position  the  base  of  the  tip  of  the 
pyle  will  be  even  with  the  back  of 
the  bow.  The  left  arm  should  be  fully 
extended  but  do  not  shove  your  left 
shoulder  forward.  This  would  lock 
your  forearm  so  that  the  bow  string 
would  slap  it  when  the  arrow  is  re- 
leased. A painful  bruise  would  result. 

You  should  be  able  to  hold  this 
full  draw  position  with  steady  hands 
until  you  can  aim  and  release  your 
arrow.  To  do  this  you  must  choose 
a bow  with  a drawing  weight  that 
does  not  subject  you  to  excess  strain. 
You  should  limit  the  drawing  weight 
to  your  ability  to  hold  the  bow  steady 
at  full  draw.  The  average  weight  for 
men  will  be  between  32  and  38 
pounds,  and  for  women  and  juniors 
23  and  28  pounds.  To  learn  to  shoot 
properly  you  must  have  a bow  that 
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is  comfortable  to  handle.  Later  when 
you  have  learned  coordination,  your 
muscles  are  strengthened  and,  most 
important,  you  have  acquired  a good 
shooting  technique  you  may  consider 
buying  a heavier  bow.  The  weight  of 
a bow  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
accuracy.  It  is  the  man  behind  the 
bow  that  is  responsible  for  the  score. 

We  have  discussed  bow  materials 
and  drawing  weight  and  there  re- 
mains for  consideration  the  design  or 
shape  of  the  bow.  Designs  range  from 
the  straight  flat  bow  to  extreme  work- 
ing recurved  models.  The  recurved 
models  are  generally  shorter  in  over- 
all length  than  the  straight  flat  bows. 
Both  models  were  in  use  in  ancient 
times.  The  ancient  Turks  shot  a re- 
curved bow  and  the  English  long 
bow  was  a straight  model.  All  lemon- 
wood  bows  are  straight  flat  bows  be- 
cause lemonwood  cannot  be  recurved. 
Although  the  straight  bow  lacks  the 
cast  of  the  recurve  bow,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  is  easier  to  align 
than  a recurve.  It  is  also  lower  in 
price.  In  all  probability  the  beginner 
will  achieve  accuracy  sooner  with  a 
straight  bow  and  the  cost  of  his  initial 
equipment  will  be  less. 

When  you  have  determined  your 
bow  weight  and  length  of  arrows  one 
additional  factor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  you  wish  to  attain  a 
reasonable  accuracy  when  you  shoot 
your  bow.  The  arrow  upon  release 
passes  along  the  side  of  the  bow  while 
the  string  returns  to  the  center  line 
of  the  bow.  If  the  arrow  is  stiff  it  will 
fly  off  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  sight. 
If  it  is  too  flexible  it  will  break  as 
it  passes  the  bow  and  a serious  in- 
jury to  the  bow  hand  may  be  the  re- 
sult. The  resistance  of  an  arrow  to 
bending  is  known  as  the  “spine.”  Ex- 
cept in  the  cheapest  grade,  arrows 
are  spined  to  match  the  bow  weight. 
An  arrow  properly  spined  for  a spe- 
cific bow  weight  will  bend  as  it  passes 
the  bow  and  then  straighten  out  on 
its  true  course  to  the  target.  For  your 
first  set  of  arrows  a variation  in  spine 


not  to  exceed  five  pounds  is  permiss- 
able.  This  means  that  the  spine  in 
your  arrows  may  vary  from  arrow  to 
arrow  two  and  a half  pounds  plus  or 
minus  your  bow  weight.  For  your 
initial  purchase  buy  wooden  shafted 
arrows.  They  are  relatively  low  in 
price  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
easily  arrows  are  lost  or  damaged  , 
while  you  are  learning  to  shoot.  Time 
enough  to  buy  a matched  set  of  metal  j 
arrows  when  you  can  place  three  out 
of  four  arrows  in  a ten  inch  circle 
at  fifteen  yards.  Not  once  but  con- 
sistently. 

In  addition  to  the  bow  and  arrows 
you  will  need  a shooting  glove  or  a 
finger  tab  to  protect  the  fingers  of 
the  drawing  hand,  an  arm  guard  to  j 
protect  your  left  forearm,  and  an  in- 
expensive quiver  to  hold  your  arrows. 
Don’t  go  overboard  and  buy  an  ex- 
pensive shoulder  quiver.  A belt 
quiver  selling  for  around  $2.00  is 1 
adequate  and  convenient  to  use. 

A bow  should  always  be  unbraced 
when  not  in  use.  This  relieves  the 
tension  and  prevents  the  bow  from 
taking  a permanent  set  which  will 
impair  its  cast.  Hang  the  bow  from 
a wooden  peg  in  a cool  place  if  it  is 
a wooden  or  composite  bow.  Do  not  i 
stand  it  in  the  corner.  Never  bring 
your  bow  to  full  draw  position  with-  ! 
out  an  arrow  nocked  in  position.  An 
overdraw  may  fracture  the  bow  fibres 
and  later  the  bow  may  break.  It  may 
break  the  first  time  it  is  overdrawn. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  wooden 
bows.  When  you  brace  the  bow  give 
it  a warm  up  by  drawing  it  partially 
and  releasing  the  tension.  Increase 
the  length  of  the  draw  until  you 
reach  full  draw.  Always  keep  a hold 
of  the  bow  string  and  ease  the  ten- 
sion off  gradually.  You  can  break  any 
bow  by  releasing  the  string  from  full 
draw  without  an  arrow  in  place. 

In  future  articles  we  will  discuss1 
in  detail  the  technique  of  shooting 
a bow. 
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SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  for  it 
and  no  doubt  others  will  join  in 
this  discussion  of  centerfire  black 
powder  rifles  which  I promised  last 
month.  March,  indeed,  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  the  hunter  and  rifleman 

Ito  think  about  new  outdoor  experi- 
ences. The  mysteries  of  black  powder 
rifles,  like  the  weather  this  month, 
always  hold  a great  deal  of  fascina- 
:ion  to  a great  many  people. 

Recently,  I have  noticed  a decided 
increase  in  interest  among  shooters 
in  the  old  “charcoal  burners”— the 
ifles  which  were  primarily  intended 
or  black  powder  only.  But  if  we 
vere  to  go  into  the  history  of  all 
alack  powder  arms,  we  would  have 

!-0  discuss  everything  back  of  1870 
vhen  we  changed  over  from  rim-fire 
o centerfire  in  the  more  powerful 
:alibers.  A discussion  so  broad  would 
equire  many  articles  and  probably 
vould  become  tiresome  to  the  ma- 
ority  of  readers.  At  different  times 
ve  will  perhaps  discuss  the  earlier 
alack  powder  arms  such  as  the  flint- 
ocks,  percussion  rifles  and  pistols, 
md  the  Colt,  Remington  and  similar 


Centerfire 
Black  Powder 
Rifles 

By  Jim  Varner 

"Backwards,  turn  backwards,  O time  in  thy 
mad  scramble.  Please  furnish  us  black 
powder  memories  with  which  we  can 
ramble.” 


multiple-firing  revolvers  using  the 
percussion  cap.  But  this  article  will 
be  an  attempt  to  answer  only  a few 
of  the  many  intelligent  questions  re- 
cently received  on  what  you  can  ex- 
pect from  the  excellent  single-shot, 
repeating  black  powder  rifles  made 
from  1873  to  the  smokeless  era  which 
really  got  going  around  1900-1905. 

Where  can  cartridges  and  compo- 
nents be  purchased  for  such  arms  and 
if  not  available,  is  it  possible  to  adopt 
any  modern  cases  to  these  obsolete 
rifles?  What  pressures  will  they  stand 
and  how  accurately  will  they  perform 
with  their  best  loads?  The  whole 
thing  is  confusing  to  the  amateur 
experimenter  and  often  to  the  more 
experienced,  expert  hand-loader.  1 
know  I have  been  left  scratching  my 
head  many  times  when  rims  and 
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PAGE  OUT  OF  CARTRIDGE  HISTORY  shows  ten  forty-caliber  cartridges  from  a list 
of  more  than  25.  Duplication  of  calibers  was  a great  deal  worse  then  than  now.  Some  of 
these  are  80  years  old.  From  the  Jim  Varner  Collection. 


contours  didn’t  work  according  to 
plan.  Many  of  you  have  located,  dur- 
ing your  travels,  a good  to  excellent 
condition  Ballard,  Remington,  Win- 
chester, Sharps,  or  other  fine  old  his- 
torical single-shot  or  possibly  one  of 
those  early  1873,  1876  and  1886  model 
Winchesters  or  similar  Burgess,  Colt 
and  Marlin  repeating  rifle  that  are 
chambered  for  a large,  obsolete  cen- 
terfire  cartridge.  Right  away  they 
challenge  your  imagination  and  you 
wish  to  know  how  well  they  will  per- 
form. To  say  that  it  is  impractical  to 
load  for  such  an  arm  and  thus  restore 
its  original  useful  status  would  be 
absurd.  These  black  powder  rifles 
once  did  good  shooting  and  can  still 
duplicate  their  original  performance. 
You  can  have  a lot  of  fun  developing 
such  grand  old  masterpieces. 

Regardless  of  what  caliber  you  find 
stamped  on  these  old  rifles,  you  can 
usually  locate  an  American  or  Euro- 
pean counterpart  that  is  still  made 
and  can  at  least  be  resized,  fire-formed 
and  trimmed  to  give  a suitable  sup- 


ply of  satisfactory  cases  to  reload. 
This  can  be  said  about  most  all  ob- 
solete calibers  from  the  Stevens  22-15 
to  the  huge  50-140  Winchester  Xpress 
and  the  50-120-550  Sharps  Buffalo 
cartridge.  Where  possible  stick  to 
American  made  cases  as  they  use  our 
box  type  primer  while  most  Euro- 
pean cartridges  still  use  the  Berdan  j 
type  primer  which  has  two  and  some- 
times three  tiny  flash  holes.  The  Brit- 
ish and  German  cases  usually  have 
thinner  rims  than  ours.  You  will  fre- 
quently pick  up  old  American  made 
obsolete  calibers  loaded  with  Berdan 
primers  so  we  will  discuss  whether  it 
is  impracticable  or  not  to  attempt  to 
reload  Berdan  primed  cases.  The  only 
problem  lies  in  the  decapping  and 
this  is  not  a serious  handicap.  The 
construction  of  most  foreign  cases 
incorporates  a boss  in  the  center  of 
the  primer  pocket  which  serves  as  an 
anvil.  Therefore,  the  two  or  three 
small  vents  are  situated  off  center  in- 
stead of  in  the  center  of  the  primer 
pocket  as  we  make  it.  This  feature 
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does  away  with  convenient  decap- 
ping, using  a vent  punch.  High  grade 
non-mercuric  and  non-corrosive  Ber- 
dan primers  are  available  from  most 
of  the  bigger  dealers  in  reloading 
components.  They  can  also  furnish 
Berdan  decappers  made  to  decap 
from  the  outside,  by  lifting  the 
pierced  primer.  This  lifting  of  the 
primer  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
awl  which  should  have  a sharp  point 
ground  with  a slight  hook.  The  case 
should  be  held  safely  by  dropping  it 
into  a hole  drilled  in  a board  large 
enough  to  snugly  hold  the  case  body. 
Drive  the  sharpened  awl  into  the 
primer  at  an  angle  so  as  to  not  muti- 
late the  anvil  and  lift  up  with  a pry- 
ing motion.  (Never  attempt  to  re- 
move a live  primer  in  this  manner.) 
The  whole  procedure  is  about  as 
easy  as  handling  our  American  pri- 
mers, and  unless  you  are  loading  a 
lot  the  decapping  tool  is  not  neces- 
sary. Be  sure  you  buy  the  correct 
size  Berdan  primers. 


Bullets  for  most  old  calibers  are 
not  a great  problem  as  you  can  check 
their  groove  diameter  and  usually 
find  current  model  moulds  that  will 
fit.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  avail- 
able moulds  listed,  I suggest  you 
write  The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corp., 
Middlefield,  Conn.,  as  they  probably 
have  in  stock  thousands  of  “cherries” 
for  many  obsolete  bullet  moulds.  I 
also  understand  they  still  have  some 
of  the  tong  type  Ideal  reloading  tools 
in  many  old  calibers.  If  you  own  one 
of  the  heavy  Pacific  type  bench  re- 
loading presses  you  can  obtain  dies 
for  it  from  R.  C.  B.  S.  Gun  and  Die 
Shop,  P.  O.  Box  729R,  Oroville, 
Calif.,  in  practically  all  well-known 
obsolete  calibers.  These  dies  use  the 
standard  seven-eights  by  fourteen 
thread  and  will  resize  to  the  dimen- 
sions you  seek.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  a fine  old  40-70-330  Sharps  or 
Ballard  straight  you  can  near  dupli- 
cate same  by  buying  a batch  of  30-40 
Krag  cases  which  measure  2.30  inches 


kmQus^ffBBTER  IMPEL-  rn73-m<tm-<*L: 
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WINCHESTER  MODEL  1873  Musket  44-40  caliber  held  17  cartridges.  The  early  day 
hunter  loaded  it  on  Sunday  and  shot  all  week.  The  old  Marlin  is  an  excellent  shooting 
arm  in  the  fine  38-55  caliber.  Both  of  these  cartridges  are  still  favored  by  many  deer  hunters. 
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in  length,  .457  body  diameter,  541 
rim  diameter  against  2.50  (214  inch) 
length  of  the  original  Sharps  case, 
.453  body  and  .537  rim  diameter. 
Note  how  close  your  case  measure- 
ments are  except  the  Krag  is  .20 
inch  shorter.  Simply  fire-form  and 
seat  the  330  grain  bullet,  you  have 
moulded,  so  it  equals  the  total  orig- 
inal cartridge  length.  In  some  cases 
like  this  you  may  have  to  full-length 
resize  the  modern  case  before  fire- 
forming. Many  Winchester  model 
1876  and  1886  rifles  are  available  in 
40-60,  45-60,  40-70,  40-82,  40-65,  45- 
85  and  45-90  calibers  with  no  am- 
munition available.  All  of  these  cali- 
bers can  be  formed  from  new  45-70 
cases.  Some  will  have  to  be  trimmed 
to  the  shorter  length,  like  the  40-60 
and  45-60  while  the  40-70,  40-82,  45- 
85  and  45-90’s  will  have  to  be  loaded 
with  the  bullets  well  out  after  full- 
length  resizing.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  need  for  not  having  a good  am- 
munition supply  if  the  shooter  is 
half  way  resourceful.  I have  men- 
tioned only  a few  here.  If  you  are 
interested  I suggest  you  purchase 
Lyman’s  latest  Hand-Book  for  com- 
plete information  on  all  calibers. 
Don’t  be  timid  about  getting  these 
excellent  old-timers  on  the  active  list 
again.  It  sums  up  to  interesting  ex- 
perimentation in  the  shop  and  a lot 
of  fun  afield.  I might  add  Lyman’s 
simple  full-length  resizing  hand  dies 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  press  but 
it  means  a lot  of  work. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
any  of  the  old  loaded  ammo  that  fits 
your  arm  the  best  procedure  is  to 
tear  it  down  completely  instead  of 
attempting  to  fire  it.  Remember,  that 
most  of  this  old  ammo  was  assembled 
sixty  years  or  more  ago  and  the 
primers  are  usually  duds,  causing  mis- 
fires and  hang-fires  that  are  danger- 
ous. The  Inertia  bullet  puller  will 
easily  unload  all  cases  up  to  45-90 
without  damage.  Beyond  .45  diameter 
one  will  have  to  utilize  the  inertia 
principle  by  using  tape  wrapped 


long-handled  pliers  or  similar  that 
will  not  mutilate  the  case.  Most  all 
obsolete  cartridges  used  were  primed 
with  our  210,  or  no.  2 size  primer, 
except  a few  which  used  the  175  or 
No.  1]4  size.  Use  the  modern  versions 
in  the  same  size.  You  will  find  the 
bigger  cases  loaded  with  a coarse 
granulation  black  powder  which  has 
long  since  crumpled  and  caked  as 
well  as  corroded  the  case,  in  many 
cases  very  badly.  A lot  of  work  is 
necessary  to  restore  these  old  cases 
to  their  original  lustre.  I use  a buff- 
ing wheel  for  the  outside  and  a ro- 
tating shank  with  fine  sandpaper  for 
the  inside.  The  same  job  can  be  done 
by  hand.  All  of  this,  of  course,  after 
you  remove  the  caked  powder.  Dis- 
card all  old  primers,  all  cases  that 
show  brittle  red  oxidization  and  all 
of  the  black  powder  removed.  This 
black  powder  is  mostly  dust  and  is 
highly  inflammable  and  dangerous. 

When  reloading  obsolete  cases  of 
60  grains  capacity  or  over  use  seven 
to  nine  grains  of  Dupont  4759  smoke- 
less powder,  preferably  in  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  for  anti-fouling  purposes. 
Drop  the  cleaning  charge  to  five  to 
six  grains  of  4759  in  loads  like  32-40, 
38-55  and  similar.  For  instance,  a 
load  of  5 grains  of  4759  next  to  the 
primer  in  38-55  cartridge  with  42  to 
45  grains  of  ffg  black  powder  gives 
a very  fine  black  powder  load  with 
good  lubricated  255  grain  bullets. 
Another  favorite  one  of  mine  is  7 
grains  of  4759  in  the  45-70  case  with 
62  to  65  grains  of  fg  or  ffg  back  of 
Lyman’s  new  395  grain  gas  check  45 
caliber  bullet  listed  as  No.  457483. 
Their  older  bullet  weighing  500 
grains.  No.  457125  is  another  one 
that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  To 
you  fellows  who  are  brush-cutting 
advocates  I suggest  trying  either  of 
the  loads  mentioned.  This  500  grain 
bullet  made  of  one  part  tin  to  16 
parts  lead  will  go  shattering  thru  18 
to  21  inches  of  dry  white  pine  at  100 
yards  just  like  it  meant  business. 

By  the  same  token  these  large 


TEN  SHOT  GROUP  fired  from  200  yards  is  typical  of  the  old  Model  1873,  trap-door 
Springfield  using  seven  grains  of  4759  smokeless  behind  65  grains  of  FG  black  powder 
and  a 400  grain  Lyman  gas  check  bullet.  With  the  500  grain  bullet,  this  rifle  is  quite 
accurate  to  1,000  yards. 


chunks  of  lead  will  ricochet  and 
sirlg  across  the  country  as  happily 
as  a Pileated  Woodpecker  who  has 
just  discovered  a decayed  limb  full 
of  wood  boring  grubs.  Careless  use  in 
settled  areas  will  make  the  gunner 
about  as  unpopular  as  a Hindu  with 
the  small-pox  running  amuck  thru  a 
foreign  mission.  Used  alone,  black 
powder  is  very  dirty  and  will  build 
up  enough  residue  to  make  necessary 
cleaning  the  barrel  frequently  for 
accuracy.  The  smokeless  priming  or 
cleaning  charge  mentioned  prevents 
this  trouble.  However,  black  powder 
residue  is  easily  dissolved  and  cleaned 
by  the  use  of  warm  soapy  water.  Dry 
thoroughly  and  apply  a light  coating 
of  oil,  unless  the  arm  is  to  be  laid 
away  for  awhile;  then  use  a good  gun- 
grease.  Never  overlook  the  fact  black 
powder  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
explosives  to  handle.  Its  nature  is 
more  unpredictible  than  a “Prima- 
Dona,”  so  handle  it  carefully.  A one 
pound  can  of  ffg  exposed  to  one  tiny 
careless  little  spark  will  really  wreck 


your  shanty  and  blow  you  loose  from 
your  “chawin-terbaccer”  at  least. 
Don’t  keep  too  much  in  one  place 
and  never  exposed. 

Before  smokeless  became  popular 
we  had  an  array  of  unnecessary  cali- 
ber duplications  as  far  as  ballistic 
similarity  was  concerned.  For  instance 
Hartly  and  Graham's  old  1896  cata- 
logue lists  28  different  load  combina- 
tions in  sporting  and  target  sizes  for 
44  and  45  caliber  rifles.  They  ranged 
from  the  44-60-395  Whitney  to  the 
45-125-300  Winchester  Xpress  with 
the  45-120-550  Sharps  Straight  prob- 
ably being  the  top  performer.  Out  of 
this  entire  motley  array  of  calibers 
only  one  exists  and  that  one  is  the 
excellent  45-70  U.  S.  Govt.  It  could 
be  called  a happy  medium  45  as  its 
original  load  was  70  grains  of  fg  or 
ffg  powder  and  a 405  grain  lead  slug, 
later  changed  to  500  grains,  using 
one  part  tin  to  sixteen  parts  lead  for 
its  bullets.  It  has  killed,  very  dead, 
all  game  from  turkey  to  the  giant 
bison  and  the  Alaskan  grizzly  as  well 
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as  hold-its  own  against  the  big  Sharps 
out  to  1,000  yards  target  competition. 
Like  the  30-06  holds  top  position 
among  present  day  similar  calibers, 
the  45-70  lives  on  in  its  category  de- 
spite the  fact  no  commercially  made 
rifles  are  manufactured  in  this  caliber 
today. 

The  big  fifties  dropped  clear  out 
of  the  picture  as  no  cartridges  have 
been  made  in  this  caliber  for  a long 
time.  Probably  the  50-70-450  Govt, 
and  the  Winchester  50-110-300  were 
the  last  manufactured.  A model  1886 
Winchester  repeater  holding  eight 
50-100-500  hulls  certainly  gave  an  ex- 
pert trained  rifleman  about  the  maxi- 
mum in  knock-down-drag-out  fire 
power,  then  or  now.  Duplication  of 
loads  in  fifty  caliber  were  about  as 
numerous  as  the  44’s  and  45’s.  They 
ranged  from  the  short  50  carbine  to 
the  giant  Sharps  and  Winchester  car- 
tridges using  140  grains  of  black 
powder.  The  50-70  was  the  most 
common  and  I understand  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  new  cases  for  this 
caliber  some  time  this  year.  They 
will  be  made  in  Japan  under  the 
Santa  Fe  brand  and  distributed  by 
the  Golden  State  Arms  Co.  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

This  duplication  of  calibers  made 
in  the  black  powder  era  starts  with 
the  25  caliber  and  goes  thru  the  32’s, 
38’s,  and  40’s  as  well  as  the  44’s,  45’s 
and  50’s  mentioned.  During  the  last 
of  the  era,  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  high  velocity  with  black  pow- 
der by  using  light  express  bullets  and 
over-charges  of  powder,  such  as  the 
25-25-86  Stevens  to  the  45-125-300 
Winchester.  This  idea  was  soon  aban- 
doned due  to  unsatisfactory  accuracy, 
heavy  caking  of  powder  residue  and 
many  other  unforeseen  variables  with 
little  gained  in  velocity.  The  few  out- 
standing cartridges  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: 25-20-86  single-shot  (not  25-20 
repeater);  32-40-165  Win.  and  Marlin; 
38-55-255  in  the  short  to  medium 


range  category.  The  outstanding  car- 
tridges in  the  long  range  bracket 
were  about  as  follows:  40-70-330  and 
40-90-370  Sharps  and  Ballard;  44  and 
45-90-500  to  550  Sharps  straight  and 
bottle-necked  along  with  the  45-70- 
500  U.  S.  Govt.  All  of  the  latter  were 
efficient  long  range  big  game  killers. 
The  big  fifties  were  not  up  to  the  40’s 
and  45’s  in  long  range  target  effici- 
ency but  they  were  even  better  killers 
on  big-game  due  to  the  prodigious 
diameter  of  their  bullets.  Don’t  sell 
any  of  the  old  45’s  or  50’s  short  as 
big  game  killers. 

Readers,  please  bear  in  mind  at  all 
times  when  you  are  experimenting 
with  the  black  powder  rifles  they  are 
made  of  soft  low-tensile  strength  steel, 
except  a few  of  the  later  model  1886, 
1894  and  1895  Winchesters  which 
used  nickel  steel  arid  are  so  marked 
on  the  barrel.  You  are  not  apt  to 
overload  with  black  powder  in  any 
of  them  but  use  extreme  caution 
with  smokeless.  Metal  jacketed  bul- 
lets wear  the  old  shallow  rifling 
rapidly.  Any  of  these  old  arms  in 
good  or  better  condition  will  give 
satisfactory  practical  target  and  big 
game  accuracy  if  you  take  time  to 
develop  their  inherent  good  quali- 
ties. Lead  bullets  made  of  one  part 
tin,  or  similar,  to  10  or  sixteen  parts 
pure  lead  and  ffg  or  fg  black  suits 
their  physical  makeup  and  will  fur- 
nish you  a lot  of  pleasant  economical 
shooting  hours.  Stay  away  from  loads 
which  may  run  over  25,000  pounds 
pressure.  After  all,  we  are  enjoying 
one  of  the  rifles  father  and  grand- 
father played  with  long  ago.  You 
know  he  was  a real  American  so  join 
him  in  spirit  once  more  as  you  re- 
peat “Backwards  turn  backwards  O 
Time  in  thy  flight.  Make  me  a Boy 
again  just  for  tonite,”  and  play  with 
THE  CENTERFIRE  BLACK  POW- 
DER RIFLE  that  was  modern  seventy 
years  ago. 


Blinking 

By  Horace  Ly+le 


BLINKING  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a definite  fear  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  game.  A dog 
may  be  off  nose  and  fail  to  find  birds 
that  he  should— but  it’s  not  blinking 
unless  he  has  passed  and  intentionally 
failed  to  point  or  indicate  their  pres- 
ence. 

Blinking  is  most  apt  to  occur  when 
the  “brakes”  are  applied  too  stren- 
uously to  a young  dog  whose  thirst 
to  find  game  exceeds  the  instinct  to 
point  it.  You  dare  not  try  to  stanch 
such  a dog  too  rapidly.  It  must  be  a 
gradual  process,  as  delicately  tem- 
pered as  the  tuning  of  a musical  in- 
strument. Have  patience;  take  your 
time.  Some  day  a situation  will  favor 
you  so  that  you  can  get  to  your  dog 
and  get  your  hands  on  him.  Then  if 


you  gently  but  firmly  steady  him,  the 
ultimate  goal  will  draw  much  nearer. 

But  suppose  an  impatient  handler 
were  in  charge  of  this  same  dog  in 
the  same  situation.  This  seems  a 
chance  to  bring  about  a quick  result. 
The  dog  is  impetuous.  He  is  punished 
for  it.  He  may  even  come  to  lose  his 
natural  feeling  of  pleasure  at  finding 
birds.  Since  his  finds  seem  to  lead  only 
to  punishment,  he  decides  the  thing 
to  do  is  cease  to  find.  Then  you’ve 
got  yourself  a blinker!  And  no  dog 
is  more  useless. 

One  reason  blinking  is  such  a seri- 
ous fault  is  that  the  really  crafty 
blinker  will  learn  to  cheat  you  even 
out  of  the  knowledge  that  he  is  blink- 
ing. You  may  in  time  learn  to  detect 
when  there  is  ground  for  suspicion 
of  blinking;  but  the  novice  handler 
usually  misses  such  signs. 

Some  blinkers,  not  yet  completely 
cowed,  may  point  indecisively  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  sneak  away. 
Others  fear  even  to  get  near  the  birds 
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and  circle  away  from  them  at  the 
first  scent  of  their  presence.  If  you 
are  in  sight  of  your  dog,  you  know 
if  he  flushes  birds;  but  you  may  never 
know  it  if  he  is  blinking  them.  That 
is  why  the  latter  is  so  insidious.  The 
true  blinker  is  never  a fiusher. 

If  you  notice  that  attempts  to  con- 
trol are  causing  a young  dog  to  be- 
come timid  on  his  points— go  easy 
with  him.  Temper  your  control  with 
enough  encouragement  so  that  he 
hunts  happily  without  the  keeness  of 
his  desire  being  dulled  by  doubt. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  blinker 
will  be  too  hard  to  cure  to  be  worth 
the  bother— and  only  a master  in  the 
art  of  handling  should  attempt  it 
with  hope  of  success.  If  the  dog  is 
otherwise  an  exceptional  specimen, 
he  may  be  worth  saving. 

The  owner  of  an  otherwise  excep- 
tional pointer  cured  his  dog  of  both 
blinking  and  gun  shyness.  He  used 
an  old  tried  and  true  setter  that  he 
didn’t  fear  to  spoil,  and,  when  this 
dog  found  birds,  he  would  rush  in 
and  flush  them,  calling  the  blinker 
to  follow,  encouraging  him  to  join 
in  the  flush  and  chase!  Thus  the 
master  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
blinker  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  The  dog  gradually  began  again 
to  take  an  interest  in  finding  game 
and  flushing  and  chasing  it.  Thus 
was  the  blinking  cured.  Of  course, 
later  he  had  to  be  steadied  all  over 
again.  And  after  that  he  still  had  to 
be  cured  of  the  gun  shyness!  This 
particular  dog  happened  to  be  worth 


it.  Few  would  be. 

A more  direct  method  of  correc- 
tion would  be  to  have  the  blinker 
on  lead  while  a loose  dog  finds  and 
points  game.  Then  bring  the  blinker 
up  to  witness  the  proceedings.  He 
won't  want  any  part  of  it,  but  should 
be  restrained  from  getting  away. 
There  should  be  no  roughness,  to 
give  him  cause  to  build  up  any  new 
fear.  Given  time,  he  should  again 
start  gradually  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
the  find— even  the  kill,  and  retrieve. 
An  extreme  case  may  call  for  all-out 
extremes.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  encourage  a dog  to  eat  a bird  to 
help  overcome  fear  of  it.  Anything— 
as  a means  to  an  end. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a pound  of  cure.  That  applies  to  any 
fault  dogs  can  acquire.  In  none  other 
more . surely,  however,  than  in  the 
case  of  blinking.  What  doesn’t  hap- 
pen doesn’t  have  to  be  cured. 

Blinking  is  not  hereditary  and 
need  not  happen  in  the  case  of  any 
dog  not  given  cause  to  beware  when 
in  contact  with  game.  The  first 
canine  fundamental  is  to  find  game 
for  the  bag.  Whether  it  be  for  the 
original  kill,  or  the  retrieve,  makes 
no  difference— without  the  find  (if 
game  exists)  the  dog  has  failed. 
That’s  why  the  blinker  is  a dog 
minus  value.  It  is  hard  to  cure.  It 
should  be  avoided  before  it  starts. 
The  simplest  avoidance  is  to  prolong 
the  period  of  play-days-prior-to-pres- 
sure.  And  there  you  have  the  simple 
statement  of  the  secret  of  no  blinking. 


WATER  CONSERVATION  STAMP 

The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department,  on  April  18,  1960,  will  issue  a 4-cent 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  urgency  of  water  conservation.  The  na- 
tion’s first  water  conservation  stamp  will  be  formally  released  in  ceremonies 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  water  conservation  stamp,  a companion 
to  the  soil  conservation  stamp  issued  last  year,  will  be  printed  in  the  quantity 
of  120  million. 
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NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stalnbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1.  Lock 
Haven)  Phone:  PLaea  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata. 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Llgonler. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T,  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATI  as  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route.  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105,  Distant. 
Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin 
5-6171. 
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ALMOST  a stranger  in  Pennsylvania,  the  golden  retriever  deserves  wider 
recognition  and  more  chance  to  become  a conservation  asset  among  Key- 
stone State  sportsmen. 

For  here  is  a dog  that  combines  beauty  with  brawn,  gentleness  with  deter- 
mination, and  all-round  ability  with  deep  devotion.  As  Iwan  Lotton  has  so 
distinctly  portrayed  him  on  this  month’s  cover,  the  golden  retriever  is  a 
mighty  pleasing  dog  to  look  at.  There’s  nary  a ferocious  nor  mean  bone  in 
his  body  which  towers  about  24  inches  high  at  the  withers  and  weighs 
around  65  pounds,  with  bitches  slightly  smaller.  His  long-haired  coat  gives 
him  his  breed  name,  for  even  though  there  is  some  variation  in  shading,  all 
golden  retrievers  have  the  gleam  of  the  valuable  mineral  about  them. 

About  a century  ago  an  English  nobleman  was  greatly  impressed  by  a troupe  of  dogs 
performing  in  a circus  that  was  touring  the  isle.  Unable  to  buy  just  a pair  from  their  Russian 
trainer,  he  finally  made  a big  deal  for  all  eight.  For  10  years  they  were  in-bred  but, 
finally,  to  improve  scenting  ability,  the  retrievers  were  crossed  with  the  famous  bloodhound 
—the  breed  that  has  helped  create  more  gun  dogs  than  any  other.  This  shortened  the 
coat  and  decreased  the  size.  Still  later,  these  dogs  were  crossed  with  Irish  setter  to  improve 
appearance. 

Long  a great  favorite  of  hunters  throughout  the  West,  particularly  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  the  golden  retriever  has  slowly  spread  throughout  the  country  and  within 
recent  years  has  begun  to  show  up  in  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  its  great  potential  has 
been  hidden  from  Eastern  sportsmen  by  the  popularity  of  the  Labrador  retriever,  especially 
since  there  is  a yellow  color  phase  of  the  Lab  which  many  people  call  a “golden  retriever.” 
But  the  true  breed  should  never  be  confused  with  Labradors— golden  retrievers  are  dis- 
tinctly different  in  temperament,  style  and  speed. 

Extremely  soft-mouthed,  goldens  usually  work  more  slowly  afield  than  Labs  and  they 
are  not  as  bold.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  probably  more  easily  trained  and  may  be 
more  obedient.  Their  thick  undercoat  makes  them  better  able  to  take  cold  water  than 

Labradors  but,  then,  they  can’t  compare  with  the  Chesapeake  in  this  respect  either. 

Calm  and  collected,  intensely  loyal  and  devoted  to  their  owners,  golden  retrievers 
make  an  ideal  family  dog.  They,  like  any  hunting  dog,  can  become  household  pets  but 
because  of  their  gentle  disposition,  they  usually  can  withstand  “spoiling”  better  than 
most  breeds.  These  dogs  work  with  you— not  for  you— and  are  seldom  harmed  by  being 
taken  in  as  full-fledged  members  of  your  home.  Excellent  in  retrieving  dead  or  crippled 
game  on  land  or  in  the  water,  the  golden  performs  admirably  on  all  species  of  feathered 
game.  They  can  trail  and  flush  upland  game  with  the  best  of  the  spaniels,  working  as 

close  if  not  closer  to  the  gun  than  most  gun  dog  breeds. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  missing  a “golden  opportunity”  for  the  best  in  canine 
companionship  by  not  adopting  more  of  these  fine  retrievers.  They  make  a wonderful 
combination  dog  in  the  field  and  a completely  charming  family  pet  at  home. 
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Editorial . . . 


Since  The  Day  Before  Yesterday 


IN  A season  of  the  year  when  wildlife  population  figures  take 
on  special  significance  for  sportsmen,  we  generally  overlook  a 
more  important  but  less  easily  recognized  set  of  statistics.  Every- 
one knows  that  the  human  birth  rate  is  high;  very  few  people 
can  visualize  what  this  population  explosion  means.  It  is  very 
seldom  related,  in  fact,  to  the  populations  of  other  living 
organisms,  such  as  fish  and  game,  upon  this  planet. 

But  Joe  Penfold,  Conservation  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  painted  a crystal  clear  picture  of  human  population 
figures  during  the  League’s  37th  Annual  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia a year  ago.  Now,  on  the  eve  of  another  U.S.  census 
and  during  the  time  of  year  when  sportsmen  are  concerned 
over  the  numbers  of  fish  and  game  being  born  to  provide  their 
sport  in  1960,  it  is  well  to  review  his  picture  of  mankind  and 
to  look  into  the  future  of  Homo  Sapiens. 

Since  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  17,000  people.  The  equivalent  of  such 
a community  as  Franklin,  Pennsylvania  has  been  added  to  this 
country  since  then.  Between  now  and  next  year  at  this  same 
time,  the  equivalent  of  190  communities  will  be  born.  Only 
the  younger  people  who  read  these  facts  will  be  on  hand  when 
the  next  century  rolls  around  40  years  from  now.  But  almost 
all  of  the  citizens  born  during  the  past  two  days  will  be  here. 

By  the  turn  of  the  next  century  this  new  community  will 
have  a city  council,  an  underpaid  city  manager  or  mayor,  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  representing  150  business  establish- 
ments of  every  sort  (perhaps  twice  as  many  others  don’t  be- 
long) . It  will  have  a school  system  of  15  school  buildings, 
as  many  principals,  250  teachers,  an  annual  budget  of  $4V£ 
millions  and  surely  a high  school  football  team  called  the  “Wild- 
cats” or  something  equally  aggressive,  which  sometimes  wins  a 
game. 
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There  will  be  the  usual  super  markets,  service  stations,  movie 
theaters,  drive-ins,  the  inevitable  junk  yard,  a cross  section  of 
churches,  and  if  it’s  located  in  Pennsylvania,  1,700  of  its  citizens 
will  be  hunters. 

This  average  community  will  consume  a billion  gallons  of 
water  a year,  its  sewage  treatment  plant  will  cost  §ll/z  millions, 
there  will  be  6,000  autos  and  trucks  jamming  its  streets  looking 
for  a place  to  park.  It  will  have  8 fraternal  and  4 veteran 
groups,  a dozen  PTA’s,  9 neighborhood  development  associa- 
tions, 14  general  organizations  and  all  the  major  youth  groups. 
Not  enough  open  park  areas  were  set  aside  in  laying  out  the 
community  and  after  it  was  built,  the  community  swimming 
pool  was  found  to  be  too  small. 

If  this  community— which  didn’t  exist  two  days  ago  but  will 
surely  exist  40  years  from  now— were  to  be  assured  of  the  same 
average  share  of  space,  resources  and  opportunities  each  of  us 
had  available  two  days  ago,  it  would  require: 

110,500  acres  of  farmland,  woodlot  and  wildlife  habitat 

15.000  acres  of  National  Forest 

2,125  acres  of  National  Park  and  450  acres  of  State  Park 

40.000  acres  of  inland  and  coastal  waters 

Compound  these  figures  for  the  190  new  communities  which 
will  be  born  this  year— over  3,000,000  souls  in  all— and  we  would 
need  an  additional  36  million  acres  of  land  and  water  just  to 
meet  the  food,  fibre  and  recreational  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation increase. 

Unfortunately,  geography  is  not  elastic.  The  United  States 
will  not  bulge  outward  to  accommodate  this  population  in- 
crease. The  elasticity  must  be  provided  in  other  ways.  We  al- 
ready know  this  elasticity  by  other  names— wise  use,  sound  man- 
agement, enlightened  resource  planning,  sustained  yield,  multi- 
ple use,  or  just  plain  conservation. 

As  mankind  increases  at  a startling  rate— one  every  1 1 seconds 
—the  importance  of  these  words  must  also  increase.  They  are 
the  only  answer  to  the  mounting  pressures  Homo  Sapiens  is 
exerting  on  his  planet— on  its  soils,  waters,  forests  and  wildlife. 
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A Golden  Opportunity  For 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen 

By  Russ  Orr 


DOG  LOVERS  of  this  day  and  age, 
generally  speaking,  constantly 
search  for  a breed  that  will  serve  a 
maximum  of  purposes  with  a mini- 
mum of  care  and  training.  The  ideal 
dog  to  many  of  these  people  would 
be  one  that  would  make  a good 
hunting  companion— that  includes 
finding  game  and  retrieving  it  after 
it  is  shot— and  still  answer  the  de- 
mands of  the  distaff  side  of  the 
family.  It’s  for  sure,  if  you’re  going 
to  “sell”  the  Little  Woman  you  had 
better  bring  home  a dog  that  will 
get  along  perfectly  with  the  children, 
act  like  a perfect  lady  or  gentleman 
in  the  house  and  have  enough  eye- 
appeal  to  satisfy  the  wife. 

There  is  such  a dog— and  let  me 
hasten  to  say  it  is  not  a wonder  dog 
that  will  do  everything  in  the  field 
including  pointing  game  at  six  weeks 
of  age  and  at  the  same  time  come 
so  completely  house-broken  that  the 
good  wife  will  never  have  any  prob- 
lems. It  was  just  such  highly  over- 
rated claims  that  practically  ruined 
the  Weimaraner  and  the  German 
shorthair  pointer— both  excellent 

breeds,  but  they  couldn’t  possibly  live 
up  to  such  wild  publicity. 

The  Golden  Retriever  is  the  kind 
of  dog  that  really  and  truly  grows  on 
everyone  who  has  been  privileged  to 
know  the  breed. 

This  capacity  of  the  goldens  to 
please  people  started  many  years  ago. 
It  began,  in  fact,  before  there  actually 
was  a Golden  Retriever.  It  started  in 
1860,  in  Brighton,  England,  when 
Sir  Dudley  Majoribanks  visited  a cir- 
cus. There  he  saw  a troupe  of  Russian 
performing  dogs.  The  feats  accom- 
plished by  those  dogs— then  known 


as  Russian  Trackers— so  impressed  Sir 
Dudley  that  he  tried  to  buy  a pair  of 
them.  The  trainer  wouldn’t  sell  a pair, 
but  finally  agreed  to  sell  the  entire 
troupe  of  eight.  Sir  Dudley  took  the 
dogs  to  his  estate  and  used  them  for 
bird  hunting  at  his  Scottish  seat  in 
the  Guisachan  deer  forest  in  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland. 

While  the  Trackers  worked  quite 
satisfactorily  in  the  field,  many  sports- 
men considered  them  too  cumber- 
some. Sir  Dudley  bred  the  dogs  with- 
out outcrossing  for  ten  years.  Then, 
according  to  the  records,  in  1870  he 
did  cross  them  with  the  Bloodhound. 
This  was  the  only  cross  recorded  and 
it  reduced  the  breed  to  its  present  size. 
The  scenting  powers  were  increased 
and  a more  refined  texture  of  coat  was 
developed,  slightly  darker  in  color. 

Many  fine  books  describe  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Golden  Retriever. 
One  is  W.  M.  Charlesworth’s  The 
Golden  Retriever;  History,  Breeding 
and  Management.  Another  is  H.  Ed- 
win Shaul’s  The  Golden  Retriever; 
History,  Conformation,  True  Type, 
Breeding,  Training,  Feeding  and 
Care  of  The  “Gentleman  Sportsman” 
of  The  Important  World  of  Dogs. 
The  sub-title  of  Shaul’s  fine  book  is 
lengthy.  However,  in  my  opinion  his 
quote,  “Gentleman  Sportsman”  is  as 
adequate  as  dozens  of  other  words 
might  be  in  describing  the  breed. 

My  personal  interest  in  and  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  Golden  Re- 
triever started  in  1944.  At  that  time 
A1  Clark,  then  sports  editor  of  The 
Dayton  Journal-Herald,  (Ohio)  and 
now  Executive  Sports  editor  of  The 
Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  acquired 
Copper.  Copper  came  from  the  ken- 
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nels  of  Joseph  MacGaheran,  of  Min- 
neapolis. He  was  a lot  of  dog  then, 
and  provided  us  with  some  wonderful 
days  in  the  fields  and  duck  blinds  of 
Ohio.  He  still  is  a grand  old  fellow— 
and  was  a perfect  gentleman  when. I 
“dog  sat”  him  for  three  weeks  last 
summer. 

It’s  a great  feeling  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  a fine  dog  owned  by  a 
friend.  It’s  an  even  greater  satisfac- 
tion, though,  to  have  your  own  dog  to 
train,  enjoy— and  cherish.  Dr.  John 
D.  Bulger,  field  representative  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  took 
care  of  that  matter  for  the  Orr  family. 
Five  years  ago  he  presented  us  with 
a nice  picnic  basket— which  he 
promptly  reclaimed.  The  contents, 
however,  were  more  than  enough  to 
give  us  five  years— and  I hope  many 
more— of  pleasure.  Inside  the  basket 
was  a ball  of  golden  fur— with  a blue 
ribbon  and  bell  tied  around  it.  He 
and  the  pup  had  flown  all  the  way 
from  upper  New  York  state  to  Ocean 
City,  Maryland.  Dr.  John  came  to  at- 
tend a sportsmen’s  convention.  The 
pup— now  Solly’s  Curious  Cinderella 


—came  to  take  her  place  in  the  Orr 
family. 

I make  no  elaborate  claims  for  the 
Golden  Retriever.  The  record  books, 
if  you  are  interested,  will  speak  for 
the  breed.  There  are  plenty  of  Field 
Trial  Champion  and  Dual  Champion 
titles  affixed  to  Goldens  that  have 
been  worked  in  the  fields.  There  also 
is  an  impressive  record  of  Best  in 
Show  awards  in  this  country.  For  my 
money  the  performance  of  Goldens  in 
some  of  the  great  retriever  trials  held 
in  Wisconsin  and  other  mid-western 
states  is  more  than  enough  proof  that 
they  can  win  in  the  biggest  trials. 

Cindy  has  been  just  about  every- 
thing any  family  could  hope  to  have 
in  one  dog.  She  has  hunted  and  re- 
trieved for  me  and  the  boys.  She  has 
been  a close  companion  and  playmate 
to  Jon,  our  youngest.  And,  always 
she  has  been  the  watch-dog  and  pro- 
tector of  the  entire  family— including 
an  elderly  aunt  who  visits  with  us  oc- 
casionally. When  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  rest  of  the  family  to  be  away 
for  a few  hours,  Cindy  demonstrates 
her  ancestral  background  and  lies  at 


CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  the  dog  world  but  this  Golden 
lady  presented  the  Orr  family  a chance  to  find  out.  Such  large  litters  are  not  the  rule 
but  most  Golden  Retriever  pups  grow  into  fine  household  and  field  companions. 


TRAINING  A RETRIEVER  is  not  difficult.  Goldens,  like  any  other  field  dog,  are  just 
what  the  owner  makes  of  them.  Most  of  these  dogs  are  very  even-tempered  and  so  anxious 
to  please  that  an  “eager  beaver”  would  be  hard-pressed  to  stay  in  the  same  class. 


the  feet  of  her  “flock.”  (One  of  the 
chief  uses  of  the  Russian  Tracker  was 
as  a guardian  for  flocks  of  sheep  dur- 
ing the  severe  winters  in  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.) 

A Golden  Retriever,  like  any  other 
good  field  dog,  is  just  what  the  owner 
makes  of  it,  assuming  that  he  starts 
with  a healthy  and  reasonably  well- 
mannered  specimen.  This  breed,  like 
others,  may  have  some  individuals 
that  will  be  sharp-tempered  or 
“dumb.”  Fortunately,  every  Golden  I 
have  known  has  been  even-tempered 
and  so  anxious  to  please  that  an 
“eager  beaver”  would  have  been  hard- 
pressed  to  keep  in  the  same  class. 
Don’t  let  some  dog  man  “sell”  you 
the  bill  of  goods  that  Goldens  are 
“hard-headed.”  Sure  they  have  minds 
of  their  own.  So  do  all  good  dogs. 
If  they  didn’t  they  wouldn’t  be  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  train  them.  I 
wouldn’t  give  two  cents  for  any  field 
dog  that  did  not  have  at  least  enough 
initiative  to  do  some  hunting  “on 
its  own.”  Certainly  there  is  little 
pleasure  to  be  had  while  hunting  be- 


hind any  dog  that  has  to  look  to  its 
master  for  instructions  before  it  will 
make  a single  move. 

Goldens  I have  hunted  with  have 
shown  their  ability  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  field  hunting  as  well  as  to 
retrieving  game  in  the  water— and 
certainly  a Commonwealth  sportsman 
will  want  a dog  that  will  work  on 
land.  Cindy  has  been  most  satisfying 
when  we  have  gone  pheasant  hunt- 
ing. She  works  heavy  and  open  cover 
alike.  And,  she  quarters  the  field  close 
enough  to  me  to  be  under  control  at 
all  times.  This,  of  course,  is  a “must” 
if  you  expect  to  get  a shot  at  a cock 
bird  when  you  are  not  using  a point- 
ing breed. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  that  the 
Goldens  have  a nose  for  live  game 
that  would  excell  or  even  equal  that 
of  a well-trained  pointer  or  setter. 
However,  I have  seen  Cindy  work  like 
a Trojan  to  find  pheasants— and 
pigeons,  too— after  they  were 

“winged”  and  came  to  ground.  It  may 
be  only  my  opinion,  but  I sincerely 
believe  any  good  retriever  will  in- 
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stinctively  work  harder  to  find 
crippled  game  than  it  will  to  locate 
an  uninjured  bird  or  animal. 

To  get  back,  for  a moment,  to  the 
Golden’s  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
demands  of  the  entire  family.  Cindy 
was  born  in  April.  She  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  cold,  cold  world  in 
an  unheated,  snow-covered  kennel  in 
the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York. 
She  spent  the  first  six  weeks  of  her  life 
there,  and  the  snow  had  melted  only 
a few  days  before  she  moved  to  Mary- 
land. Since  then  she  has  never  spent 
a night  outdoors.  However,  she  still 
loves  to  curl  up  on  the  snow,  the  porch 
or  the  cement  walk— even  when  it  is 


well  below  freezing  and  a strong  wind 
is  blowing.  Her  last  litter  of  pups 
was  born  in  December  and  not  a one 
of  them  spent  a day  or  night  indoors 
after  they  were  about  six  weeks  old. 

I suppose  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  the  claims  of  many  dog  handlers 
that  you  can’t  make  a pet  out  of  a 
hunting  dog.  This  may  be  true  of 
some  of  the  “professional”  field  trial 
dogs.  But  I still  say  you  can  have  a 
wonderful  pet  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a fine  field  dog— if  you  have  a 
Golden  Retriever,  and  if  you  just 
make  sure  it  learns  to  know  what  you 
expect  of  it  both  in  your  home  and 
in  the  field. 


GARDENS,  WILDLIFE  AND  ROVING  DOGS 

Changes  in  the  outdoor  scene  indicate  the  coming  of  spring.  To  one  person 
the  season  change  may  manifest  itself  by  the  arrival  of  a flock  of  robins.  To 
another  it  may  be  the  emergence  of  pussy  willows,  and  to  still  another  by  the 
first  crocus  bloom.  There’s  another  sure  sign.  Irate  citizens  complain  to  police 
that  roaming  dogs  are  ruining  shrubbery  or  trampling  newly  planted  gardens. 
Through  the  press  the  authorities  warn  that  “Dog  owners  whose  pets  cause 
damage  will  be  prosecuted,”  and  the  perennial  round-up  of  free-running  dogs 
begins. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  also  broadcasts  warnings.  One  re- 
leased by  the  agency  a few  days  ago  said,  in  part,  “A  State  Dog  Law  enforce- 
ment campaign  designed  to  license  all  dogs  with  homes  began  April  6.  Penn- 
sylvania’s 36-year-old  dog  law  is  designed  to  limit  the  number  of  dogs  running 
at  large.  Unlicensed  dogs  found  running  at  large  must  be  destroyed.” 

On  the  loose,  dogs  frequently  form  packs  which  attack  and  kill  sheep, 
poultry  and  wildlife  the  Department  advised,  then  strongly  recommended  that 
dog  licenses  be  obtained  from  county  treasurers,  justices  of  the  peace,  aider- 
men,  magistrates,  notaries  public,  or  the  State  Department  of  Revenue. 

One  reason  why  wildlife  people  and  outdoorsmen  welcome  campaigns  to 
enforce  the  licensing,  and  the  accompanying  effect  of  dog  control,  is  that  spring 
is  the  time  when  many  kinds  of  wildlife  set  up  housekeeping  and  strive,  against 
many  difficulties,  to  raise  families.  Young  birds  and  animals  fall  easy  prey  to 
marauding  canines.  Enough  natural  enemies  of  game  are  abroad  in  forest  and 
field,  and  destruction  of  wildlife  and  eggs  by  domestic  predators  further  reduces 
the  supply  of  game  birds  and  animals.  Wild-living  and  hungry,  roving  dogs 
are  not  man’s  friends,  and  are  therefore  treated  by  the  authorities  as  a menace. 

Most  dog  owners  realize  that  the  license  enforcement  campaign  and  the 
one  to  control  the  losses  that  result  when  unattended  dogs  run  the  countryside 
are  seriously  conducted.  They  do  the  humane,  safe  and  sensible  thing:  They 
keep  their  pets  and  hunters  under  strict  control. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Waterfowl  Odds  and  Ends 


1.  What  duck  acquires  a bright  blue 
bill  in  the  breeding  season? 

2.  How  does  a merganser’s  bill  differ 
from  those  of  other  ducks? 

3.  The  Canada  goose  is  the  largest 
waterfowl  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 
True  or  false? 

4.  What  type  nesting  site  is  usually 
chosen  by  the  hooded  merganser? 

5.  The  trumpeter  swan  frequently 
migrates  through  Pennsylvania. 
True  or  false? 

6.  How  does  the  snow  goose  differ 
in  coloration  from  the  swan? 

7.  The  female  of  what  waterfowl 
species  has  a crested  head  while 
her  mate  does  not? 

8.  Brant  are  birds  of  the  middle 
west  that  occasionally  wander  in- 
to Pennsylvania.  True  or  false? 

WATERFOWL  are  among  the 
first  birds  to  respond  to  Spring- 
time’s urging.  Long  before  the  first 
robin  draws  the  first  rubbery  worm 
from  our  greening  lawns  the  van- 
guard of  northbound  ducks  and 
geese  has  already  threaded  its  way 
across  hundreds  of  skylane  miles. 
Now,  around  the  first  week  in  April, 
representatives  of  nearly  every  species 
can  be  seen  on  Pennsylvania  waters. 
It’s  a sight  you  shouldn’t  miss.  Haunt- 
ing the  wildfowling  waters  of  your 
neighborhood  with  binoculars  or 
scope  is  a revealing  sport— a branch  of 
bird-watching  that  is  annually  gain- 


ing new  recruits  among  duck  hunters 
and  just  plain  bird  lovers  alike. 

Most  of  the  birds  you  see  will  be- 
long to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  groups  of  ducks— the  surface 
feeding  ducks  (also  called  puddle  or 
river  ducks),  or  the  diving  ducks  (also 
called  bay  ducks).  The  puddle  ducks 
have  already  been  featured  in  a pre- 
vious article,  and  a write-up  on  the 
divers  is  scheduled  for  a future  issue 
of  Game  News.  This  month’s  article 
will  describe  and  depict  the  left-overs 
—those  species  of  waterfowl  that  are 
typical  of  neither  group. 

Whistling  Swan— Next  to  the  rare 
trumpeter  swan  of  the  West  the 
whistling  swan  is  the  largest  of  North 
American  waterfowl,  sometimes  at- 
taining an  overall  length  of  54  or  55 
inches.  It  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  bird.  Its  plumage  is  snowy 
white  in  the  adult,  dirty  white  with 
the  head  and  neck  washed  with  gray- 
ish brown  in  the  young  bird.  The  feet 
and  bill  of  the  adult  are  black,  most 
individuals  having  a yellow  spot  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  juveniles  have  red- 
dish bills  and  feet  that  darken  with 
age. 

Flocks  of  migrating  swans  assume 
a V-shape  similar  to  geese.  In  flight 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  snow 
geese  by  their  entirely  white  wings, 
extremely  long  necks,  and  slower  wing 
beats.  In  poor  light  flocks  passing  high 


overhead  can  be  distinguished  from 
Canada  geese  by  their  more  variable 
notes. 

Swans  sometimes  occur  on  our 
larger  streams  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing the  fall  or  spring,  and  occasionally 
flocks  will  spend  the  winter  within 
the  commonwealth. 

Canada  Goose— T he  superb 
“honker”  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
swans.  An  adult  will  measure  about 
three  feet  in  length.  Its  body  plum- 
age is  brownish  gray  edged  in  lighter 
and  blending  to  white  on  the  breast 
and  belly.  The  rump  and  tail  are 
black,  the  tail  coverts  white.  The 
small  head  and  snaky  neck  are  black, 
broken  only  by  a white  throat  patch 
that  extends  over  each  cheek. 

In  flight  honkers  commonly  assume 
a “V”  formation  or  fly  in  a single 
diagonal  line.  At  such  times  their 
resonant  “honks”  are  frequently  ut- 
tered, resembling,  when  far  away,  the 
barking  of  dogs. 

These  geese  migrate  over  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  thousands  and  during 
some  seasons  our  waterfowl  hunters 
enjoy  excellent  goose  shooting.  At 
times  the  birds  stop,  especially  dur- 
ing their  spring  migration,  to  rest  and 
feed  in  grain  fields. 

Brant— This  small  goose  is  a little 
larger  than  a black  duck.  It  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  Canada 
goose,  but  the  chest  is  black,  the 
underparts  whiter,  and  the  speckled 
white  patch  is  on  the  upper  neck 
rather  than  the  throat.  The  neck  is 
noticeably  shorter  and  thicker  than 
that  of  the  honker. 

Normally  brant  frequent  coastal 
waters  but  are  sometimes  seen  inland. 
They  fly  in  loose,  irregular  flocks,  or 
abreast  of  one  another  in  a long, 
curving  line.  On  the  water  they  are 
strikingly  buoyant  and  graceful. 

Greater  Snow  Goose— Now  and 
then  Pennsylvanians  are  treated  to 
the  sight  of  huge  flocks  of  these  small 
geese  that  are  easily  identified  by  their 
white  plumage  and  black  wing  tips. 

They  breed  in  the  far  northern  is- 
lands of  Canada  and  on  Greenland. 
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On  their  southward  migration  flock 
after  flock  stops  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  River  until,  unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem,  all  the  greater  snow  geese 
in  existence  are  assembled  there.  With 
the  advent  of  colder  weather  they 
make  the  flight  to  their  wintering 
grounds  in  coastal  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  passing 
over  Pennsylvania  en  route. 

Blue  Goose— Though  normally  a 
bird  of  the  Mississippi  flyway  this 
goose  has  been  recorded  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  rare  occasions.  Its  markings 
are  variable,  but  in  general  it  is  a 
brownish  gray  bird  with  white  head 
and  neck  and  pink  bill,  feet  and  legs. 
The  wing  coverts  are  blue-gray. 

Ruddy  Duck— The  comical  little 
ruddy  duck  is  a thick-set  bird  with  a 
large,  up-turned  bill  and  a tail  of  stiff 
feathers  which  it  frequently  carries 
erect.  During  the  fall  migrations  both 
sexes  are  similarly  colored— dark 
grayish  brown  above,  somewhat  varie- 
gated with  gray  and  chestnut.  The 
cheeks  are  white,  the  underparts 
white,  irregularly  barred  with  tan 
and  ashy  on  the  sides.  In  the  spring 
the  males  assume  their  striking  breed- 
ing plumage  characterized  by  a black 
crown,  white  cheeks,  and  bright  red- 
dish brown  sides,  chest,  and  upper- 
parts.  The  bill  assumes  a brilliant 
blue  hue. 

The  ruddy  duck  can  take  to  the 
air  only  with  the  aid  of  a long  patter- 
ing run  on  the  surface.  Underway,  its 
flight  is  speedy,  though  somewhat 
jerky  and  uneven. 

American  Merganser— At  a distance 
the  American  merganser  drake  ap- 
pears as  a long-bodied  white  bird  with 
a black  head  and  neck,  resting  very 
low  in  the  water.  Actually,  the  breast 
and  sides  are  tinged  with  pale  pink, 
the  head  and  neck  are  dark  glossy 
greenish-black,  and  the  inner  scapu- 
lars (shoulders)  are  black.  The  bill  is 
red,  and  is  a typical  merganser  bill- 
slender,  cylindrical,  and  saw-toothed. 
The  female  is  a gray  bird  with  red- 
dish brown  head  and  neck,  the  former 
adorned  with  a shaggy  crest. 


KOPPY  POCK 
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These  birds  spend  the  winter  in 
Pennsylvania  in  large  numbers.  Their 
flight  is  swift  and  low  over  the  water 
and  while  flying  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  are  held  in  a straight  line. 

Red-Breasted  Merganse r— This 
slightly  smaller  merganser  is  not  as 
common  in  Pennsylvania  as  the 
American  merganser,  appearing 
chiefly  as  a migrant.  The  drake  can 
be  distinguished  at  once  from  his 
larger  cousin  by  the  shaggy  crest,  dark 
reddish  breast,  and  generally  darker 
appearance.  In  flight  his  white  collar 
and  dark  sides  are  distinctive. 

The  female  closely  resembles  the 
American  merganser  hen  except  that 
her  neck  is  paler  than  that  of  the 


larger  bird  and  blends  gradually  into 
the  whitish  chest. 

Hooded  Merganser— This  smallest 
merganser  is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful ducks.  The  drake  is  predominantly 
black  above  with  a white  fan-shaped 
crest.  The  sides  are  pale  reddish 
brown  barred  with  dark  vermicula- 
tions  and  the  rest  of  the  underparts 
are  white.  The  female  is  a dark  gray- 
ish brown  bird  with  a dull  cinnamon 
brown  crest.  The  sides  and  chest  are 
gray,  the  breast  and  belly  white.  Like 
all  mergansers  these  birds  fly  with 
the  head,  neck,  and  body  in  a per- 
fectly straight  line.  The  drake’s  crest 
is  depressed  and  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a thin  white  line  when  in 
flight. 

The  hooded  merganser  nests  in 
tree  cavities,  a practice  sometimes 
shared  by  the  American  merganser, 
and  has  on  occasion  been  observed 
to  nest  in  Pennsylvania. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  ruddy  duck. 

2.  It  is  cylindrical  in  cross-section 
and  fitted  with  tooth-like  projec- 
tions. 

3.  False.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the 
whistling  swan. 

4.  It  usually  nests  in  hollow  trees. 

5.  False.  The  trumpeter  is  found  in 
the  West.  Our  swan  is  the  whis- 
tling swan. 

6.  The  ends  of  the  snow  goose’s 
wings  are  black. 

7.  The  American  merganser. 

8.  False.  They  are  maritime  geese  of 
the  Atlantic  coast. 


DEER  MORALITY  IN  JANUARY 

The  number  of  deer  known  to  have  died  in  Pennsylvania  during  Janu- 
ary, 1960  totaled  495.  Reasons  for  the  death  of  the  big  game  animals  were 
classified  by  Game  Commission  men  as:  killed  by  vehicles  on  highways,  334; 
to  protect  crops,  7;  by  persons  hunting  in  close  season,  52;  and  in  miscella- 
neous ways,  112.  In  the  last-named  category  78  of  the  deer  were  killed  by  dogs. 


EYES  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  are  cast  by  Vice-president  Newton  Cunningham,  of  Wyo- 
missing,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Lee  A.  Hiester,  Strausstown  as  Dr.  Jerome  E.  Hirtle,  of 
Bath,  president  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Association  sights  in  one  of 
his  rifles. 


Black  Powder  On 
The  Blue  Mountain 


By  Brooke  Focht 


The  wooded  slopes  of  northern 
Berks  County  along  Route  22  a mile 
northwest  of  Shartlesville  resound  al- 
most every  weekend  of  the  year  with 
the  bark  of  rifle  and  pistol  fire. 

Unnoticed  by  the  occupants  of 
modern  automobiles  that  speed  by  on 
the  four  lane  highway,  a group  of 
riflemen  turn  back  the  pages  of  his- 
tory to  fire  ancient  weapons  on  the 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Muzzle 
Loading  Rifle  Association. 

The  club,  organized  in  the  1930s, 


has  140  members  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland  and 
Connecticut  on  its  rolls.  It  also  has 
its  own  39-acre  plot  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  mountains  midway  be- 
tween Shartlesville  and  Strausstown. 
Here  club  members,  using  weapons 
often  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  practice  the  sport 
which  brought  international  recogni- 
tion to  American  riflemen  in  the  early 
days  of  our  nation. 
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PERCUSSION  RIFLE  which  he  made  himself  from  a blank  rifle  barrel  is  displayed  by 
Lee  A.  Hiester,  Strausstown,  club  secretary-treasurer.  The  stock  was  made  from  a block  of 
curly  maple.  Hiester  uses  this  40-caliber  rifle  for  deer  hunting. 


Facilities  include  a wooden  club- 
house complete  with  a 50-yard  rifle 
range  with  roofed  firing  positions,  a 
25-yarcl  range  for  offhand  shooting 
and  a 100-yard  range  for  bench  rest 
shooting. 

Shoots  are  held  at  specified  times 
throughout  the  year  for  muzzle  load- 
ing rifles,  pistols  and  revolvers.  The 
club  this  past  summer  inaugurated  a 
special  trapshoot  for  muzzle  loading 
shotgun  devotees.  Today’s  muzzle 
loaders  are  about  evenly  divided  with 
some  of  them  shooting  genuine  an- 
tique (but  renovated)  weapons  while 
others  use  brand  new  weapons  which 
are  replicas  of  original  muskets,  rifles 
or  pistols. 

The  Shartlesville  range  has  been 
the  scene  of  both  the  national  and 
state  muzzle  loading  rifle  champion- 
ship shoots.  And  members  of  the  host 


club,  have  won  their  share  of  national 
and  state  titles. 

Officers  of  the  Blue  Mountain  club 
(they  hold  club  elections  in  June  of 
every  year)  are:  President,  Dr.  Jer- 
ome E.  Hirtle  of  Bath;  vice  president, 
Newton  Cunningham  of  Wyomissing; 
secretary-treasurer,  Lee  A.  Hiester  of 
Strausstown;  trustees,  John  Reinhart, 
Hamburg;  Sylvester  Schaeffer,  Bern- 
ville,  and  Wilmer  Riehl,  Strausstown, 
and  directors,  Robert  Hujsa  and 
George  Dech,  both  of  Nazareth; 
William  Riegel,  Reading,  Sylvester 
Schaeffer  and  Melvin  Riehl,  Strauss- 
town. 

Lee  A.  Hiester,  the  club  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  a son  of  the  late  Robert 
Hiester,  one  of  the  club  founders  and 
its  first  treasurer.  A carpenter  by 
trade,  Hiester  is  also  a deputy  game 
protector  and  is  skilled  in  building 
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new  muzzle  loading  weapons  and 
renovating  original  ones.  Lee  and  his 
brother,  Roy,  of  Pine  Grove,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  have  both  held  state 
championship  titles.  Lee  also  turns 
out  crow  calls  which  are  hailed  by 
experienced  crow  hunters  as  some  of 
the  best  made. 

As  in  most  of  today’s  hobby  groups 
the  muzzle  loaders  represent  all  walks 
of  life.  And  many  of  them  use  their 
ancient  weapons  for  hunting  ground- 
hogs, deer  and  small  game. 

For  deer  hunting  Lee  Hiester  uses 
a 40-caliber  percussion  rifle  which  he 
made  himself  from  an  old  “blank” 
barrel  manufactured  in  the  1850’s  by 
Elmer  Schnader,  a Berks  County  gun- 
smith. Hiester  used  a special  machine 
he  owns  to  rifle  the  41 -inch  barrel  of 
the  rifle.  The  ornate  stock  of  the  9- 
pound  weapon  is  of  curly  maple 
while  the  ramrod  is  of  hickory  taken 


from  the  neighboring  mountains. 

The  bench  rest  rifles  used  by  the 
Blue  Mountain  sharpshooters  are  too 
heavy  for  any  other  type  of  firing. 
Wilmer  Riehl  of  Strausstown,  for  in- 
stance, uses  one  made  by  Lee  Hiester 
which  weighs  40  pounds. 

Flint  lock  muskets,  pistols  and 
rifles  were  the  earliest  type  of  weapon 
and  are  regarded  as  the  most  difficult 
to  fire.  A charge  of  black  powder  in 
a pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is 
set  off  by  sparks  caused  by  the  flint 
hammer-trigger  mechanism  striking  a 
steel  frizzen.  The  resultant  flash  ig- 
nites the  main  powder  charge  in  the 
barrel. 

Percussion  rifles,  shotguns  and  pis- 
tols have  simpler  firing  mechanisms. 
As  they  were  an  improvement,  they 
rapidly  succeeded  the  flint  locks  in 
general  use.  In  this  type  the  main 
powder  charge  is  ignited  by  a percus- 


LOADING  A MUZZLE-LOADER  is  an  intricate  process.  Melvin  Riehl,  of  Strausstown, 
pours  gunpowder  from  a powder  horn  into  a measuring  device,  left,  and  uses  a small 
mallet  to  drive  the  round  bullet  and  linen  cloth  patch  into  the  muzzle.  A razor  is  used 
to  cut  the  cloth  to  size.  A ramrod  is  then  used  to  push  the  bullet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 
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sion  cap  placed  on  a small  metal  tube 
at  the  foot  of  the  barrel.  The  ex- 
plosion of  this  cap.  when  struck  bv 
the  hammer  mechanism  after  the  tria:- 
ger  is  pulled,  flashes  sparks  into  the 
barrel,  igniting  the  black  powder 
charge.  Both  the  flint  lock  and  the 
percussion  type  weapons  are  loaded 
through  the  muzzle. 

The  first  step  in  loading  is  placing 
of  the  powder  charge.  This  involves 
tire  use  of  a powder  horn,  a measure 
to  insure  the  correct  load,  and  a fun- 
nel to  prevent  spilling  the  black 
powder. 

Next,  a cloth  patch,  usually  linen, 
is  placed  over  the  muzzle  and  the 
round  bullet  is  seated  on  the  patch. 
Both  patch  and  bullet  are  then 
rammed  to  the  foot  of  the  barrel.  The 
weapon  is  then  ready  to  fire. 

Most  shooters  make  their  own  bul- 
lets with  special  molds  to  fit  their 
individual  weapons.  Many  different 
calibered  weapons  are  used. 

Devotees  show  up  at  shoots  with 
specially-fitted  portable  cases  contain- 
ing their  powder,  cloth  patches,  bul- 
lets and  loading  and  repairing  para- 
phernalia. Manv  have  special  sight- 
ing ’scopes  or  binoculars  to  view  the 
results  of  each  shot.  The  gun  barrels 
must  be  cleaned  out  between  each 
shot  to  insure  accuracy. 

Because  the  ancient  weapons  use 
round  balls  instead  of  the  familiarly 
shaped  modern  bullets,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  affect  the 
course  of  the  ball  to  a greater  extent 
than  today's  modern  streamlined  bul- 


let. Many  of  the  muzzle  loaders  com- 
bine the  old  with  the  new  by  having 
modern  metallic  or  even  telescopic 
sights  on  their  weapons.  Match  regula- 
tions, however,  permit  only  the  use 
of  metallic  sights. 

Except  for  the  loud  bang  of  the 
weapons,  muzzle  loading  matches  are 
run  off  in  comparative  silence  as  the 
shooters  go  about  the  methodical 
loading  and  sighting  of  their  “pieces.” 

Except  in  the  off-hand  events,  the 
heaviness  of  the  muzzle  loading  rifles 
makes  firing  from  bench  rests  or  from 
the  prone  position  almost  mandatory. 
Most  of  the  shooters  wear  protective 
glasses  because  of  the  possibility  of 
being  burned  by  the  back  flash  as  the 
black  gunpowder  is  ignited  in  the 
pan.  Plywood  shields  are  often  placed 
to  tire  right  of  the  weapons  during 
bench  rest  events  to  protect  the 
shooter  in  die  adjacent  firing  position 
from  being  burned. 

Some  of  the  ancient  weapons  have 
been  in  the  family  of  their  present 
owners  for  several  generations  and  are 
considered  priceless  heirlooms.  And 
judging  by  the  excellent  scores  turned 
in  at  every  Shartlesville  shoot  the 
weapons  are  just  as  accurate  today  as 
they  were  ■when  turned  out  by  early 
Pennsylvania  gunshmiths.  Although 
it  is  not  °;eneradlv  known,  most  of  the 
so-called  “Kentucky”  rifles  were  ac- 
tually manufactured  by  skilled  gun- 
smiths in  southeastern  Pennsylvania— 
an  area  of  the  Keystone  State  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  history 
of  our  nation. 


By  Don  Neal 

THE  average  Pennsylvania  hunter, 
when  thinking  of  the  great  hey- 
day of  the  fur  trade  in  America,  is 
most  apt  to  think  of  places  quite 
removed  from  his  native  state. 
Southern  and  western  Canada,  Alaska, 
Oregon,  the  Rockies,  and  the  vast 
trackless  wastes  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
country  are  most  likely  to  come  to 
mind.  Yet  the  value  of  furs  being 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  mid-18th  century  may 
have  out  valued  all  of  those  impress- 
ive figures  credited  to  other  shipping 
points  which  gained  prominence  as 
fur  centers  at  a later  date.  For  at 
that  time,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
served  as  a depot  for  a considerable 
number  of  ambitious  fur  traders 
who,  working  from  established  bases 
in  all  parts  of  what  is  now  Pennsyl- 
vania, covered  all  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory which  lay  to  the  west.  Their 
activities  blanketed  the  vast  wilder- 
ness domain  north  of  The  Cumber- 
land, east  of  the  Wabash,  and  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  pack  trains  of  anywhere  from 
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two  to  forty  horses,  men  like  Hugh 
Crawford,  Tom  McKee,  John  Gail- 
braith,  Joe  Nelson,  John  Owens, 
the  Lowery  brothers,  the  Mitchell 
brothers,  and  George  Croghan  pushed 
over  the  mountains  and  headed  into 
the  vast  expanse  of  forests  which  was 
then  the  West.  Following  the  Indian 
trails  that  led  from  village  to  village 
they  would  be  gone  a month,  a sea- 
son, or  a year  depending  on  circum- 
stances. And  when  they  had  increased 
their  contacts  with  the  tribes,  some 
of  which  were  quite  hostile,  they 
broadened  their  scope  by  hiring  com- 
mission traders.  These,  they  equipped 
with  horses  and  trade  goods,  and  sent 
off  to  trade  with  the  in-country  vil- 
lages that  lay  along  the  lesser  trails 
of  the  Indian  country.  It  was  some 
of  these  expeditions,  manned  by  stal- 
wart adventurers,  that  brought  the 
first  bundles  of  furs  out  of  Kentucky 
while  Daniel  Boone  was  still  a boy. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  traders— 
ambitious-wise,  character-wise,  or  suc- 
cessful-wise—was  the  fighting  Irish- 
man, George  Croghan.  Only  twelve 
years  after  landing  in  Philadelphia 
from  his  home  in  Dublin,  and  with- 
out a great  deal  of  money  in  his 
pockets,  Croghan  was  hailed  through- 
out the  Colonies  as  the  “King  of  the 
Fur  Traders.”  For  by  that  time,  he 
had  established  a wideflung  string  of 
trading  posts,  and  his  pack  trains 
were  traveling  north  into  the  for- 
bidden Seneca  country,  west  along 
Lake  Erie  to  within  sight  of  Detroit 
(much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  French), 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  or 
branching  off  the  Ohio  to  follow  its 
many  tributaries  and  trade  with  the 
Indians  living  in  their  valleys  or 
hunting  on  their  headwaters. 

Of  course,  Croghan  hadn’t  done 
all  this  himself,  nor  without  help. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1741,  he 
and  his  partner,  William  Trent, 
made  arrangements  for  the  Philadel- 
phia firm  of  Shippen  & Lawrence  to 
back  them  as  fur  traders.  And  with 
the  grub  stake  the  two  of  them  soon 


left  the  city  and  moved  north  to 
where  John  Harris  operated  a ferry 
on  the  Susquehanna  at  a small  vil- 
lage called  Harris  Settlement  (Harris- 
burg). But  Croghan  was  too  spirited 
to  stay  long  in  this  locality,  so  he  and 
Trent  moved  a few  miles  to  the  West 
and  located  at  a place  where  an  im- 
portant Indian  trail  came  through  a 
gap  in  the  mountains  (Sterett’s  Gap). 

Within  five  years  of  locating  here, 
Croghan  had  set  up  a sizeable  settle- 
ment of  his  own.  At  its  center  was  a 
large  log-longhouse  which  served  as  a 
trading  post  and  tavern.  Then 
clustered  around  this  main  building 
were  cabins  for  both  he  and  Trent, 
several  store-houses,  several  barns, 
cabins  for  the  laborers,  and  a tannery 
at  which  he  tanned  all  of  the  deer 
and  bear  hides  before  sending  them 
to  market.  Also,  by  this  time,  he  had 
spread  his  pack  trains  out  over  a vast 
area  and  now  owned  hundreds  of 
horses  and  had  many  commission 
traders  working  for  him. 

By  doing  this,  Croghan  had  out- 
stripped all  of  his  competitors.  Yet 
it  had  been  his  own  foresight  and 
brash  Irish  daring,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  had  brought  him 
his  success.  For  at  the  time  he  started 
trading  in  furs  the  greatest  obstacle 
of  the  business,  especially  in  the  lush 
forests  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
watersheds,  was  the  determination  of 
the  powerful  Senecas  to  keep  all 
white  men  off  their  lands.  It  was  the 
ruling  of  the  sachems  and  chieftans 
of  this  nation  that  those  who  wanted 
the  Seneca  furs  could  wait  on  the  out 
skirts  until  the  Indians  brought  them 
out.  But  as  the  tribesmen  weren’t  too 
punctual,  this  arrangement  didn’t 
please  Croghan. 

Leaving  Trent  to  care  for  the  trad- 
ing post,  Croghan  and  two  of  his 
men  headed  north  into  the  Genesee 
country,  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  na- 
tion. As  they  progressed  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek,  and  made  their  way  from  this 
point  along  the  Tiadaughton  Path 
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to  the  head  of  the  Genesee,  the  cool- 
ness and  distrust  of  the  Senecas  con- 
fronted them  at  every  village,  but  the 
trip  was  without  incident.  Croghan 
visited  all  of  the  ranking  chieftans, 
showering  them  with  gifts  and  trade 
goods,  which  they  accepted  without 
comment  or  show  of  appreciation. 
And  for  a time  the  traders  were  con- 
vinced that  their  trip  had  been  a 
foolish  adventure. 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  visits, 
Croghan  did  manage  to  establish  a 
friendship  with  the  great  chief  Half 
Town.  And  this  friendship  brought 
further  opportunities  for  Croghan  to 
speak  before  the  Seneca  council  fires, 
so  that  in  time  he  was  able  to  present 
his  request  in  full  particulars  to  the 
chieftans.  They  refused  the  right  to 
trespass  on  their  lands,  but  gave 
Croghan  to  understand  that  so  long 
as  he  traded  fairly  with  the  Indians 
his  pack  trains  would  not  be  molested 
as  they  traveled  the  Seneca  trails. 
This  pleased  the  crafty  Irishman,  so 
he  and  his  men  returned  home. 

Certainly  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  with  the  Senecas  pleased 
Croghan.  Because  of  them,  all  of  the 
immediate  Indian  territory  was  now 
open  to  his  pack  trains.  In  addition, 
he  now  felt  safe  in  pushing  into  the 


lands  of  the  lesser  tribes  who  greatly 
feared  the  powerful  Senecas  and 
would  hardly  molest  a friend  of  theirs 
who  traveled  the  major  Indian  paths. 
These  included  the  Eries,  the  Miamis, 
and  the  Shawnees.  Croghan  knew 
that  great  danger  and  heavy  risk  lay 
in  accepting  such  thinking,  but  he 
decided  to  chance  it,  and  did. 

Shortly  then,  his  pack  trains 
pushed  out  along  the  three  most  im- 
portant Indian  paths  that  crossed 
over  the  mountains  and  descended 
into  the  West.  One  of  these,  the  most 
southern,  was  the  same  heavily 
traveled  path  which  General  John 
Forbes  later  (1758)  followed  to  build 
a military  road  to  Pittsburgh.  An- 
other crossed  quite  directly  from 
Croghan’s  location  at  the  gap  by  fol- 
lowing the  Juniata,  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  descending  the 
Kiskiminetas  (route  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal)  to  the  Allegheny.  While 
the  third,  the  most  northern  route, 
went  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Great 
Island  (Lock  Haven),  then  over  the 
Chinclacamoose  Trail  to  the  big  In- 
dian village  at  Kittanning.  As  soon  as 
these  routes  proved  to  be  profitable, 
Croghan  pushed  out  small  feeder 
routes  from  them  to  cover  all  of  the 
inland  areas. 

Evidently  Croghan  had  completely 
established  his  fur  business  as  far 
west  as  The  Forks  (Pittsburgh)  by 
1752  and  was  sending  his  pack  trains 
in  great  numbers  far  down  the  Ohio 
and  out  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Erie.  For  by  then,  he  had  estab- 
lished a large  trading  post  on  the 
Allegheny  and  another  at  Logstown 
(Ambridge)  on  the  Ohio.  Other 
traders,  too,  were  working  the  terri- 
tory, but  Croghan  was  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  business  by  running 
great  numbers  of  pack  trains  from 
these  well  stocked  outposts.  Also,  he 
operated  somewhat  of  a Sears  Roe- 
buck service  for  the  Indians,  taking 
orders  for  guns,  powder,  shot,  lead, 
flint,  rum,  blankets,  stroud  (a  color- 
ful cloth),  bells,  beads,  women’s  stock- 


ings,  and  whistles  and  having  them 
shipped  out  from  Philadelphia.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  did  he  get  payment  for 
these  articles  until  the  next  season’s 
furs  were  ready  to  market. 

From  the  very  start  of  the  fur  trad- 
ing the  English  traders  had  been  so 
efficient  in  their  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians  that  French  traders, 
coming  down  from  Niagara  and  De- 
troit, found  it  difficult  to  meet  their 
competition.  Consequently,  the  pelts 
from  this  highly  productive  territory 
were  not  being  shipped  to  market  at 
Montreal.  This  irritated  the  French. 
In  1749  they  sent  Celeron  with  214 
soldiers  and  55  Indians  to  claim  the 
land  for  France  and  its  King.  When 
this  move  failed  to  scare  off  the  Eng- 
lish traders,  they  decided  to  take  the 
area  by  force  and  in  1753  sent  Cap- 
tain Joncaire  to  build  a fort  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Allegheny  River 
and  French  Creek  (Franklin).  The 
soldiers  dispossessed  a trader,  John 
Frazier,  who  had  a post  there  and 
built  Fort  Machault. 

This  move  put  the  English  traders, 
especially  Croghan,  in  a bad  spot. 
For  if  the  French  were  successful  in 
claiming  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
valleys  it  would  put  an  end  to  their 
lucrative  trade  and  wipe  out  the  years 
of  trail  blazing  they  had  put  into  the 
project.  So  Croghan,  in  an  attempt 
to  beat  them  to  the  punch,  sent  Trent 


with  a band  of  his  men  to  The  Forks 
in  the  spring  of  1754  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  a fort  there  and  hold 
it  against  the  French.  He  knew  be- 
yond a doubt  that  Trent’s  force  was 
too  small  to  accomplish  this,  but  he 
had  confidence  that  once  the  fort  was 
built  the  English  would  send  troops 
to  hold  it.  This,  however,  didn’t  ma- 
terialize as  Croghan  had  planned, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  Trent 
was  forced  to  withdraw  in  the  face 
of  French  troops  descending  the 
Allegheny  to  build  Fort  Duquesne. 

With  the  French  firmly  established 
at  The  Forks,  Croghan  and  Trent 
withdrew  from  the  area  along  with 
the  other  English  traders.  Then,  as 
the  French-Indian  War  began  shap- 
ing up,  they  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices, along  with  hundreds  of  horses 
and  quantities  of  other  supplies,  to 
the  government.  This  move  was  in- 
spired as  much  by  expediency  as 
patriotism.  For  so  long  as  the  French 
remained  implanted  at  The  Forks, 
the  fur  routes  to  the  west  would  be 
closed  to  English  traders. 

Throughout  this  campaign  Col. 
George  Washington  and  Col.  George 
Croghan  were  close  companions.  At 
the  time  General  Edward  Braddock 
was  mortally  wounded  after  five 
horses  had  been  shot  out  from  under 
him  it  was  Washington  and  Croghan 
who  picked  him  up  and  carried  him 
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to  a wagon.  And  as  the  general’s  per- 
sonal aide,  Mr.  Orm,  drove  off,  the 
two  colonels  sat  on  the  tail-gate  fir- 
ing at  the  enemy  to  hold  them  off. 

After  Fort  Necessity,  Croghan  went 
to  Aughwick.  He  took  with  him  sev- 
eral hundred  friendly  Indians  and 
set  up  a settlement  there  (near  Mt. 
Union).  He  was  financially  ruined  by 
then,  having  lost  his  horses  and  sup- 
plies in  the  course  of  Braddock’s  de- 
feat, but  he  still  owned  tremendous 
acreages  of  land  which  he  had 
patented  earlier.  By  the  sale  of 
these,  and  with  the  help  of  his  In- 
dian friends,  he  expected  to  recoup 
his  losses  once  the  French  were  driven 
back  to  Canada. 

However,  Lady  Luck,  who  had 
once  favored  him  as  she  only  did 
favor  a dashing  Irishman,  now  turned 
her  back.  For  it  was  George  Croghan, 
a man  who  was  widely  known  as  a 
benefactor  and  friend  of  all  Indians, 
who  was  finally  driven  from  Augh- 
wick by  an  Indian  uprising.  He  went 


from  there  to  the  vicinity  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attempted  an- 
other come-back.  But  he  was  no  more 
fortunate  here  than  he  had  been  at 
Aughwick,  so  he  was  barely  able  to 
sell  off  his  lands  and  pay  up  his 
creditors  before  death  claimed  him. 

Yet,  George  Croghan  hadn’t  lived 
and  worked  in  vain.  For  it  was  the 
far-flung  operations  of  Croghan,  and 
other  traders  like  him,  that  appraised 
the  British  of  the  value  of  the  west- 
ern territory;  giving  them  the  incen- 
tive to  fight  the  French-Indian  War, 
and  the  determination  to  win  it.  If 
they  hadn’t  won,  the  whole  historical 
course  of  our  country  would  have 
been  changed,  for  the  French  would 
have  annexed  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  valleys  without  difficulty.  Pitts- 
burgh would  have  probably  retained 
the  name  “Duquesne.”  And  come  to 
think  of  it,  today’s  western  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  would  undoubtedly  be 
saying,  “Oui!  Oui!”,  instead  of,  “Hell, 
yes!’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA  WILDLIFE  ON  DISPLAY 

The  attractiveness,  live  animal  interest  and  information  value  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  major  wildlife  exhibits  shown  annually  at  Harrisburg,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  are  well  known. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  also  enjoy  and  profit  from  visits  to  the 
wildlife  organization’s  museum  at  Pymatuning,  Crawford  County.  There 
they  find  mounted  specimens  of  ducks,  geese,  other  waterfowl  and  shore 
birds,  in  spring  and  fall  plumage,  in  true-to-life  poses.  Groups  of  bird 
students  and  biology  classes  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  visit  the  authentic 
displays  to  learn  about  the  migrant  birds. 

At  Hershey  Park  too,  large  and  small  game  species  and  numerous  other 
birds  and  animals  are  presented  in  natural  surroundings.  This  Commission 
exhibit  is  housed  in  the  stone  building  near  the  entrance  to  the  zoo  and 
may  be  viewed  all  days  of  the  week  except  Monday. 

Admittance  to  both  of  these  exhibits  is  free.  During  the  late  weeks  of  the 
school  term  many  teachers  accompany  their  pupils  to  the  educational  displays. 
Throughout  the  summer  visitors  from  many  states,  even  distant  lands,  learn 
in  these  places  about  wildlife  resident  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  migrants  that 
visit  the  Commonwealth. 


Browse  Cutting  For  Midlife 

By  C.  C.  Freeburn,  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


BROWSE  cutting  is  one  of  the 
many  Commission  activities  em- 
braced in  its  wildlife  management 
program  during  the  critical  winter 
months.  It  is  an  important  activity 
because  of  the  deer  food  provided  for 
immediate  use  and  the  potential  im- 
provement of  conditions  for  future 
browse  production.  It  is  the  only 
proven  method  that  is  practical  and 
economical  for  improvement  of  food 
conditions  during  this  period. 

Cuttings  of  this  type  have  been 
made  for  many  years  but  in  1956  the 
State  Legislature  took  action  to  ob- 
ligate certain  funds  for  this  program. 
Under  this  action  the  sum  of  $1.00 
from  the  sale  of  every  antlerless  deer 
license  is  to  “be  used  solely  for  cutting 
or  otherwise  removing  over-shadowing 
tree  growth,  to  produce  underbrush, 
sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food 
and  cover  on  game  land.” 

During  1957  and  1958  a total  of 
$683,921.90  was  obligated  for  “browse 
cutting”  and  $410,824.03  was  spent 
during  the  same  period.  In  1959  an 


additional  $369,686.91  was  obligated 
and  as  of  January  31,  1960,  $131,- 
078.84  was  spent.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  expenditures  for  this  pro- 
gram continued  throughout  February 
and  March.  Also,  the  Act  does  not 
specify  that  the  money  available  be 
used  the  same  year  it  is  obligated. 

Commission  policy  requires  that 
slashings  or  clear  cuttings,  which 
many  people  consider  the  best  type 
for  producing  deer  browse,  should  be 
made  in  scattered  plots  not  to  exceed 
10  acres  in  size.  This  is  done  so  that 
no  large  forest  area  will  be  perpet- 
uated as  an  even-aged  forest.  Cuttings 
will  promote  an  uneven  aged  forest 
which,  when  finally  established,  will 
provide  the  best  conditions  for  all 
types  of  forest  wildlife  and  still  assure 
a fair  return  from  forest  products. 

Generally,  when  return  from  forest 
products  is  mentioned,  the  reaction  is 
that  the  Commission  is  interested  in 
raising  trees  which  can  be  sold  as  saw- 
logs,  etc.,  rather  than  striving  for  con- 
ditions favorable  for  wildlife.  The 
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previous  paragraph  shows  that  this  is 
not  so.  Since  many  game  species  are 
dependent  upon  forests  for  their  exist- 
ence, it  would  be  foolhardy  as  well  as 
unsound  management  to  place  the 
future  forest  in  jeopardy. 

To  obtain  desirable  forest  condi- 
tions, present  growth  can  be  removed 
by  selective  cutting  of  a percentage  of 
the  trees  on  any  large  area  or  by  re- 
moving all  growth  on  scattered  blocks. 
Both  methods  produce  good  results 
for  wildlife  but  the  block  method  al- 
lows more  economical  removal  of  for- 
est products. 

Browse  cuttings,  as  made  by  the 
Commission,  can  be  classified  as  block 
cuttings.  It  is  first  determined  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  for  deer, 
then  the  cuttings  are  made  by  remov- 
ing not  less  than  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  growth.  Valuable  food  and 
cover  species  are  saved. 

Many  times,  such  cuttings  are  made 
along  roads  and  trails  or  around  food 
plots  and  other  open  areas.  These 
edge  cuttings  generally  average  40 
feet  in  width. 

Cuttings  for  browse  production 
start  early  in  the  winter  and  continue 
until  the  value  of  the  immediately 


available  food  is  reduced.  This  varies 
from  year  to  year  with  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  weather  and  the  amount 
of  snow. 

To  supplement  these  cuttings,  tim- 
ber sales  are  made  at  locations  where 
merchantable  timber  exists.  These  are 
planned  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
cutting  can  be  made  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  tender  limbs  and 
twigs  are  available  as  food  for  the 
deer. 

Last  year  browse  cuttings  were 
made  on  more  than  5,000  acres. 
These,  of  course,  improved  conditions 
on  many  additional  acres  surround- 
ing the  cut  areas.  Conditions  on  an- 
other 15,000  acres  were  improved  for 
wildlife  through  timber  sales. 

The  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
timber  from  the  Game  Lands  is 
credited  to  the  Commission  and  is 
generally  used  for  additional  food 
and  clover  practices. 

Cuttings  of  all  types  are  beneficial 
in  providing  immediate  food  and 
cover.  They  also  open  the  canopy  and 
allow  sunlight  to  reach  the  forest 
floor.  This  stimulates  the  growth  of 
sprouts  and  seedlings  which  perpetu- 
ates the  forest  and  supplies  wildlife 


BROWSE  CUTTING  CREW  at  work  this  winter  on  State  Game  Lands  14  in  Cameron 
and  Elk  counties.  Through  the  use  of  modern  chain-saws  and  brush-hooks  the  pole  stage 
timber  is  downed  to  benefit  deer  and  other  wildlife. 
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BLOCK  CUTTING  on  State  Game  Lands  75  in  Lycoming  county  this  winter  resulted  in 
this  scene.  The  tender  twigs  and  buds  are  now  within  reach  of  deer  but  these  cuttings  also 
stimulate  growth  of  sprouts  and  seedlings  which  perpetuate  the  forest  and  improves  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 


with  optimum  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

The  Commission  doesn’t  believe 
that  it  has  all  of  the  answers  created 
by  the  problem  of  providing  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife,  but  it  is  following 
the  methods  which  have  given  proven 
results.  In  the  meantime  its  Research 
Division  is  constantly  conducting  ex- 
periments to  discover  improved  meth- 
ods of  approach.  These  are  adopted 
for  field  use  as  rapidly  as  practical. 

If  you  are  not  conversant  with  the 
Commission’s  Browse  Cutting  Pro- 


gram in  your  vicinity,  contact  your 
local  Game  Protector  or  Field  Di- 
vision Office  for  information.  Better 
still,  groups  could  make  arrangements 
for  actual  “show-me”  trips  which 
should  prove  most  revealing. 

In  the  meantime,  remember  that 
each  and  every  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission is  striving  every  day  to  im- 
prove hunting  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  your  problems  are 
their  problems,  at  a more  intensified 
degree. 


When  Deer  Were  Few 

By  Maurice  E.  Sherman 


AT  a roadside  dwelling  along  that 
portion  of  a Colonial  Military 
Road,  known  as  the  Great  Road  be- 
tween Fort  Louden  and  Fort  Bedford 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
used  by  the  Colonial  Armies  en  route 
to  Fort  Pitt,  there  stood  a six  year  old 
boy  by  a window  at  his  home  on  a 
cold  December  day  in  the  year  1897. 
A heavy  fall  of  snow  and  howling 
winds  came  during  the  previous  night. 
By  morning  the  snow  was  a foot  deep 
and  the  winds  had  blown  many  drifts 
across  the  roadway  in  front  of  the 
house. 

The  boy  wondered  how  he  would 
get  to  school,  at  the  little  country 
school  house  about  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  away.  Father  was  away  at  work 
and  mother  had  many  chores  to  do 
about  the  house  and  out  buildings, 
looking  after  chickens,  pigs  and  cows. 
Sometimes  farmers  came  along  with  a 


pair  of  spirited  horses,  ringed  with 
sleigh  bells,  pulling  bob  sleds  that 
carried  a wagon  box  filled  with  clean 
oats  or  rye  stiraw.  The  farmer  gathered 
up  the  school  boys  and  girls  along  his 
route  and  sledded  them  off  to  school. 
No  highways  were  opened  in  those 
days  by  a State  Highway  Department. 

While  the  boy  stood  watching  the 
school  house  for  a wisp  of  smoke  from 
the  chimney  in  one  direction  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  some 
farmer’s  sled,  the  storm  grew  more 
violent.  Off  in  the  distant  blowing 
and  swirling  snow  along  the  road 
there  appeared  a wobbling  movement, 
something  that  grew  into  two  men 
dragging  an  object  of  some  kind.  As 
they  came  closer  that  object  became 
an  animal.  A muzzle  loading  rifle  was 
carried  by  one  of  the  men  and  the 
other  one  carried  a shorter  fire-arm 
that  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  early 
repeating  rifles  of  those  days. 
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As  the  two  hunters  came  near  the 
front  of  the  house,  a boy  thrilled  in 
excitement,  for  he  recognized  the 
animal  to  be  a deer— a good  sized  deer 
as  memory  will  recall,  but  no  antlers 
were  observed.  It  was  his  first  sight 
of  a deer.  The  hunters  paused  to  rest 
after  pulling  the  deer  through  a snow 
drift  about  three  feet  deep.  Their 
happy  faces  pictured  the  spirit  and 
success  of  the  hunt.  Even  though  their 
faces  were  adorned  with  mustaches 
and  chin  whiskers,  the  joy  expressed 
was  not  concealed  behind  these  snow 
covered  hairy  faces.  After  a brief  rest 
they  were  soon  on  their  way,  followed 
by  the  eyes  of  the  boy  until  passing 
beyond  sight.  Their  trail  in  the  deep 
snow  was  the  only  one  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a span  of  lively 
mottled  iron  gray  horses;  all  ringed 
with  double  belts  of  sleigh  bells,  pull- 
ing bob  sleds  and  the  driver  came 
through  to  open  the  snow  packed 
road.  The  school  did  not  open  that 
day. 

Mother  and  father  were  queried 
about  deer  for  the  next  several  weeks. 
The  mountains  and  forests  there- 
abouts were  extensive,  but  broken  by 
open  areas  of  small  farms  here  and 
there.  To  this  imaginative  boy  they 
became  habitat,  where  he  hoped  to 
see  a live  deer  someday.  As  he  grew 
older,  more  and  more  became  his 
desire  to  penetrate  into  these  big 
woodlands,  which,  at  times,  seemed 
ominous  in  expanse  and  likely  har- 
bored wild  cats  and  panthers;  not- 
withstanding the  only  frightening 
sound  ever  heard  was  an  occasional 
hoot  of  the  owls  that  lived  there. 

Father,  not  being  a hunter,  had 
little  incentive  about  destroying  wild 
animals  or  birds.  He  enjoyed  seeing 
them  about.  The  boy’s  burning  desire 
finally  persuaded  father  to  make  an 
exploration  into  this  place  of  mystery. 
A long  tramp  was  taken  in  the  beauti- 
ful month  of  May,  1898,  consuming 
the  day.  No  deer,  deer  tracks  or  other 
signs  of  them  were  found.  Some 
ruffed  grouse  and  squirrels  were  seen, 


and  well  is  it  remembered  the  beauti- 
ful brook  trout  seen  dashing  about 
in  the  crystal  clear  streams  crossed 
several  times.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
a tired  and  hungry  boy,  accompanied 
by  his  father  and  another  man, 
emerged  from  the  forest  as  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  were  falling. 
During  most  of  the  trip  father  and 
his  companion  talked  much  about  the 
timber.  The  other  man  was  interested 
mostly  in  shrubbery  and  plants.  Some 
little  time,  however,  before  emerging 
from  the  forest,  I was  delighted  that 
they  would  discuss  deer.  After  all, 
they  had  observed  and  now  began  to 
talk  seriously  about  them.  The  older 
man  said  to  my  father:  “Well,  Tom, 
I have  witnessed  their  gradual  decline 
for  years  now.  No  one  seems  to  care. 
They  shoot  them  and  run  them  with 
dogs  anytime  of  the  year.  I do  not 
hunt  them,  but  like  to  see  them.  I 
do  hope  they  will  pass  some  laws  to 
protect  them,  and  then  enforce  these 
laws.’’ 

As  time  passed  this  six  year  old  boy 
grew  larger  and  bolder  in  his  adven- 
tures in  the  wild  places.  Range  of 
territory  extended  wider  and  deeper 
as  he  accumulated  knowledge  of 
woodcraft.  At  eleven  years  of  age 
hunting  with  firearms  began.  (No 
minimum  age  was  forbidden  by  law 
then.)  Wild  turkeys  were  sometimes 
seen  in  large  flocks  in  the  buckwheat 
fields,  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Other  small  game  was  not  too  plenti- 
ful; excepting  that  migrating  squir- 
rels were  abundant  at  times,  and 
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ruffed  grouse  were  seen  and  often 
heard  drumming  in  the  habitat  suit- 
able to  their  nature.  Sometimes  covies, 
anywhere  in  numbers  from  five  or  six 
to  twelve  or  fifteen,  would  be  flushed. 
Seldom,  though,  was  one  ever  hit 
with  the  old  muzzle  loading  shotgun. 
No  deer  were  ever  seen,  nor  were 
there  any  tracks  ever  seen,  during 
these  adventures.  A few  deer  hunters 
were  said  to  have  gone  to  some  place, 
which  they  never  gave  to  those  hear- 
ing the  conversation  any  information 
as  to  locality.  They  were  secretive 
about  where  and  when,  for  they  were 
not  scrupulous  about  whether  they 
killed  a deer  in  or  out  of  season. 

As  the  young  nimrod  became  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  determined  to 
explore  in  several  directions,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  his 
parents,  who  feared  he  may  become 
lost  and  not  found.  A wooded  valley 
almost  totally  forested;  excepting  that 
three  small  cleared  areas  were  in- 
habited by  two  small  farmers  and  one 
family  that  seemed  to  live  somehow 
without  doing  anything,  was  invaded 
and  searched  for  deer  or  deer  tracks. 
Several  trout  fishing  adventures  were 
experienced  the  full  length  of  the 
valley  of  about  seven  miles.  After 
nearly  four  years  and  many  sojourns 
into  this  wilderness  area  (now  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission)  no  deer  were 
ever  seen  and  no  track  was  ever  dis- 
covered coming  to  or  going  from  any 
watering  place  that  a deer  might  have 
chosen  to  drink. 

An  old  hunter,  with  whom  ac- 
quaintance had  been  made,  was  asked 
to  accompany  me  on  a trip  into  the 
region.  He  was  said  to  have  hunted 
deer  here,  back  in  1870’s  and  80’s.  He 
pointed  out  a spot  where  he  claimed  to 
have  shot  the  last  doe  and  a fawn  in 
the  latter  1890’s.  Regrettably  he  said; 
“I  guess  I got  the  last  of  them.” 

Each  year  until  the  year  1910  the 
search  continued  in  an  ever  larger 
circle  of  exploration.  One  of  those 
usual  doubtful  reports  about  someone 


getting  a deer  here  or  there  found 
the  lad,  now  soon  to  become  a young 
man,  searching  out  the  region.  No 
doubt  some  of  these  reports  were  true, 
but  the  deer,  being  taken  in  doubtful 
season  period,  perhaps  kept  the  car- 
casses hidden  until  consumed,  for 
constables  were  supposed  to  prosecute. 
The  rumors  of  an  occasional  game 
warden  being  in  the  region  may  have 
silenced  anything  being  further  said. 
It  seems  as  though  everyone  co- 
operated against  the  law  of  protect- 
ing our  wildlife  in  those  days.  A great 
disappointment  possessed  a young 
man,  now  about  to  depart  from  his 
home  environment.  No  deer  had  been 
found  and  no  tracks  were  seen.  The 
hope  of  his  boyhood  days  had 
vanished  like  the  fogs  of  the  morning. 

Following  military  service,  I re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  my  our  of  duty  took  me 
half-way  round  the  world  to  Luzon 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  I 
saw  my  first  live  deer,  one  of  the 
small  Asiatic-type  animals  which  had 
a characteristic  “bark”  and  lived  deep 
in  the  bamboo  forests. 

During  the  fall  months  of  1915- 
1916  I worked  as  a State  Trooper 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Marys.  While 
on  patrol  ir>  the  wilderness  areas  of 
Cameron,  Efk  and  McKean  counties 
I finally  saw  my  first  whitetailed  deer 
—a  large  buck  inside  a high  wire  fence 
enclosure  which  covered  an  area  of 
5,000  acres.  This  sight  occurred  in 
1915  and  was  the  first  wild  deer  ob- 
served in  my  home  state.  As  an  ex- 
officio  game  protector,  I soon  met 
several  of  the  pioneer  game  protectors 
who  were  working  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission. These  old-timers,  a number 
of  them  ex-State  Troopers,  generally 
knew  of  only  a very  few  deer  in  some 
remote  place  where  automobiles  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  I patrolled  many 
of  the  narrow,  dirt  roads  of  the  area, 
usually  mounted  on  horseback,  but 
not  once  did  I see  a deer  on  these 
trips. 

In  the  meantime,  the  game  refuge 
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system  was  slowly  progressing 
throughout  the  State.  To  hasten  the 
job  the  Game  Commission  leased 
lands  from  owners  of  large  acreages 
in  several  sections  of  the  State.  Refuge 
keepers  were  assigned  to  these  refuges 
as  they  were  established  on  private 
and  State  Forest  lands.  In  those  days 
the  big  job  was  one  of  protection  and 
sanctuary.  Restocking  of  the  white- 
tail  deer  was  done  as  rapidly  as  funds 
permitted  and  stock  could  be  located 
in  other  states  and  from  commercial 
propagators. 

At  the  same  time  a number  of 
people  were  trying  to  organize  con- 
servation and  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
their  communities.  These  early-day 
associations  finally  aroused  the  public 
and  created  enough  pressure  so  that 
the  lawmakers  of  the  day  began  to  en- 
act adequate  laws. 

Still  I continued  my  search  for  deer. 
My  travels  took  me  into  Parkers 
Run,  Cameron  County;  some  of 
Straits  Wilderness,  Elk  and  McKean 
counties;  and  a bit  in  the  Caledonia 
Region  of  Clearfield  and  Elk  coun- 
ties. No  tracks  and  no  deer  were  seen. 
I met  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Werner,  of  St.  Marys,  but  he  reported 
only  a rare  deer  seen  or  killed  in  the 
Caledonia  area  during  1915-16.  In 
later  years  I had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing 12  years  with  one  of  the  original 
10  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors— 
William  Anneman  of  Scranton  who 
spent  many  days  in  many  wilderness 


areas,  particularly  in  Pike  County. 
Billy  retired  in  January,  1935  but  he 
is  still  living  and  going  strong  at  92 
years  of  age.  He  told  me  about  the 
last  few  wild  deer  that  were  hounded 
down  with  dogs  in  Pike  County  dur- 
ing the  early  1900’s.  I also  met  E.  W. 
Turley,  a District  Game  Protector 
who  retired  in  1941.  He  knew  the 
Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron  and  McKean 
county  area  as  Mr.  Anneman  knew 
the  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike  and 
Wayne  county  wilderness.  Turley  told 
me  that  he  and  his  party  had  hunted 
in  the  Caledonia  region  of  Clearfield 
and  Elk  counties  for  two  weeks  dur- 
ing 1915-16  and  killed  only  one  little 
doe  at  that  time. 

Our  country’s  involvement  in 
World  War  I checkmated  any  further 
pursuit  of  my  interest  in  wildlife  con- 
servation and  nearly  three  years 
passed  before  I could  return  to  it.  In 
the  interim  the  Board  of  Came  Com- 
missioners was  in  the  process  of  en- 
larging and  reorganizing  its  field  force 
to  cope  with  the  expanding  job. 

In  October,  1919  I became  a game 
protector  and  one  of  my  first  assign- 
ments took  me  in  and  around  the 
scene  of  my  youth.  More  than  20 
years  had  passed  since  I had  seen  that 
Pennsylvania  deer  being  dragged  past 
my  home  on  a snowy,  cold  December 
morning  of  1897.  And  almost  10  years 
had  passed  since  my  boyhood  search 
for  live  deer  had  ended  in  failure. 


Wild  Black  Cherry 

By  Larry  Stotz 


TRAMP  over  the  forested  table- 
lands of  Warren,  McKean,  Forest, 
Elk  and  Potter  counties  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
black  cherry  country.  No  other  forest 
tree  in  these  counties  furnishes  such 
a dependable  food  supply  for  wild- 
life, and  no  other  tree  is  as  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  lumberman  and 
the  veneer  buyer. 

Before  the  virgin  forests  were  cut 
over,  black  cherry  was  so  scarce  that 
it  played  only  a minor  role  in  them. 
As  a food  tree  for  wildlife,  it  had 
little  significance.  The  forest  larder 
was  already  full.  Giant  chestnut, 
beech  and  oak  furnished  an  abun- 
dance of  mast  rich  in  protein  for  bear, 
deer,  turkey  and  squirrel.  But  the 


occasional  black  cherry  tree,  that  had 
found  an  opening  large  enough  for 
survival  in  the  thick  forest  growth, 
was  usually  a magnificent  specimen. 
It  sometimes  reached  heights  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  trunk  diameters  of 
three  feet.  With  its  nearly  black  bark, 
covering  a trunk  as  straight  and  tall 
as  the  mast  of  a Clipper  ship,  and  a 
symmetrical  crown  clothed  with 
glossy  green  leaves,  it  was  surely  an 
aristocrat  among  forest  trees.  And  an 
aristrocat  it  would  have  remained— 
tall  and  aloof— content  to  grow  singly 
and  to  reproduce  its  kind  only  spar- 
ingly. 

But,  two  things  happened  to 
change  the  role  of  this  forest  tree  and 
both  were  man-caused.  The  virgin 
forest  was  leveled  by  axe  and  saw, 


HEAVY  WITH  FRUIT  the  black  cherry  is 
now  an  important  part  of  Penn’s  Woods. 
In  many  places  it  has  helped  replace  the 
American  chestnut,  exterminated  by  the 
blight  in  the  first  30  years  of  this  century. 

and  the  chestnut  blight  was  brought 
to  America  from  China. 

The  most  important  food  tree  for 
wildlife,  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was 
the  American  chestnut.  Within  three 
decades,  however,  its  destruction  by 
the  chestnut  blight  was  complete.  Al- 
though it  made  valiant  efforts  to  sur- 
vive by  putting  forth  new  shoots,  in 
the  form  of  root  sprouts,  the  blight 
was  always  ready  to  strike  again  and 
promising  new  growth  withered  and 
died. 

About  the  time  that  the  American 
chestnut  was  joining  the  Carolina 
Paroquet,  the  bison,  mountain  lion, 
wolf  and  passenger  pigeon  in  the 
lengthening  obituary  of  Pennsylvania 
natives  that  had  been  shoved  off  the 
map,  the  wild  black  cherry  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  vast  acreages  of  cut- 
over land  left  open  to  the  sky.  The 
tree  that  could  not  endure  shade  now 
found  conditions  to  its  liking.  The 
round,  fleshy  drupes  from  scattered 
parent  trees  had  been  carried  by 
wildlife  to  all  parts  of  the  woods.  The 
loggers  tore  open  the  roof  of  the 
forest  and  let  in  the  warm,  life-giving 
sunlight.  Teams  of  horses  dragged 
the  great  logs  overland  to  the  logging 
railroads  and  stirred  up  the  duff  and 
litter  of  centuries.  The  seed  bed  was 


prepared.  A new  forest  rose  from  the 
ground,  but  a forest  vastly  different 
from  the  one  that  the  early  lumber- 
men had  found. 

In  this  young  second  growth  forest, 
nearly  pure  stands  of  wild  black 
cherry  were  not  uncommon.  The 
forest  openings  so  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  black  cherry  seedlings, 
which  nature  had  provided  so  grudg- 
ingly before,  were  furnished  in 
abundance  by  the  early  loggers.  The 
fast  growing  black  cherry  soon  out- 
stripped the  slower  growing  shade  en- 
during maples,  beech  and  hemlock 
both  in  height  and  diameter  growth. 
Within  fifty  years  after  the  seed  had 
germinated,  occasional  large  crowned 
cherry  trees  reached  diameters  of  two 
feet  on  the  stump,  and  the  logging 
industry  was  revived  in  areas  where 
half  a century  before  it  had  been  “cut 
out  and  get  out.” 

This  phenomenal  growth  of  black 
cherry  has  permitted  some  of  the  very 
lumbermen  who  harvested  the  virgin 
timber  to  return,  within  a lifetime, 
and  see  the  same  land  covered  now 
by  a proud  new  forest  in  which  black 
cherry  is  king. 

This  fine  tree,  whose  wood  possesses 
a satin-like  surface  highly  prized  by 
cabinet  makers,  is  a real  blessing  to 
wildlife,  and  should  be  held  in  high 
esteem  by  sportsmen.  In  the  seedling 
stage,  and  before  it  grows  above  the 
height  of  a deer,  its  bitter  twigs  fur- 
nish important  browse  for  these 
animals.  In  the  pole  stage,  it  can  no 
longer  be  reached  by  browsing 
animals  but  begins  to  produce  the 
slightly  tart,  mildly  bitter  dark  fruit 
—the  miniature  cherries  so  beneficial 
to  wildlife.  The  turkey,  the  bear  and 
the  squirrel  now  join  the  deer  in 
feasting  on  the  wild  cherry  drupes. 
Even  the  woodland  hiker  finds  this 
fruit  not  unpleasant  to  his  taste.  But 
most  important  of  all  for  the  wild 
turkey,  the  hard  woody  cherry  pits 
still  yield  a highly  nutritious  food 
long  after  the  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe 
has  dried  up  or  decayed.  Equipped 
with  powerful  feet,  this  fine  game 
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bird  carr  scratch  up  the  cherry  seed 
from  the  forest  floor  even  through  a 
good  depth  of  snow. 

The  extensive  stands  of  second 
growth  cherry  in  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  have  un- 
doubtedly played  an  important  role 
in  the  expanding  wild  turkey  popula- 
tion in  that  locality.  Wild  black 
cherry  has,  in  some  measure,  replaced 
the  native  chestnut  as  a food  tree  and 
as  a staple  forest  tree  food  for  the 
wild  turkey. 

On  every  count,  the  wild  black 
cherry  is  a highly  desirable  forest  tree. 
Although  its  natural  range  is  exten- 
sive—from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and 
westward  to  Texas  and  South  Dakota 
—it  reaches  its  optimum  growth  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Soil  and 
moisture  conditions  here  seem  to  be 
most  favorable.  It  is  from  this  area 
that  high  quality  veneer  logs  are  ob- 
tained for  use  in  fine  furniture.  It  is 
from  here  that  cherry  lumber  with 
its  rich,  reddish  color  flows  from  local 
mills  to  the  furniture  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  very  important  for  wildlife, 
the  lumber  industry  and  the  veneer 
plants  that  the  present  high  propor- 
tion of  wild  black  cherry  be  main- 
tained in  the  forests  of  these  north- 
western counties.  Black  cherry  is  in- 
herently a light  loving  tree.  Without 
adequate  sunshine,  the  seedlings  will 
not  survive  long  enough  to  produce 
forest  trees  no  matter  how  thickly 
they  clothe  the  floor  of  the  forest.  In 
the  rough  and  tumble  struggle  for 
survival,  that  goes  on  constantly  in 
the  forest,  cherry  seedlings  that  spring 
up  in  the  shade  are  fighting  a losing 
battle  from  the  start. 

It  was  man  in  his  ignorance  who 
unknowingly  paved  the  way  for  the 
vast  stands  of  second  growth  black 
cherry  that  sprang  up  after  the  old- 
growth  timber  was  harvested.  But  if 
nature  is  left  to  her  own  devices,  this 
fine  tree  will  eventually  play  only  a 
minor  role  again  an  the  forests  of  the 
future.  Man  must  manipulate  the 


forest  cover  by  clear  cutting,  but  in 
a modified  form.  Patch  cutting,  in 
small  patches  in  which  all  of  the  mer- 
chantable timber  is  cut  and  the  un- 
merchantable material  killed,  or  nar- 
row clear-cut  strips,  handled  in  the 
same  manner,  offer  considerable 
promise.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
extensive  slashings  of  the  past  which 
if  repeated  could  cause  deterioration 
of  the  forest  soil  and  litter,  could 
cause  dangerous  “fire  traps”  and 
could  destroy  the  wild  turkey  range. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  crop  of  black  cherry  will  prove 
futile,  though,  in  areas  where  the 
deer  are  out  of  balance  with  their 
food  supply.  Patch  cutting,  and  nar- 
row clear-cut  strips  will  allow  the 
sunlight  to  come  in.  Wildlife  will  aid 
in  sowing  the  cherry  seed.  But  if  the 
young  seedlings,  after  all  of  these 
careful  preparations,  are  continually 
overbrowsed  by  too  many  deer  none 
will  ever  reach  tree  size.  Instead,  grass 
and  ferns  will  take  over  the  area. 


CENTURY  OLD  BLACK  CHERRY  stand 


on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  started 
from  an  old  wind-throw.  Some  sugar  and 
red  maple  and  beech  are  mixed  in  this 
stand. 
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It  is  ironic  that  deer,  in  order  to 
fill  their  empty  bellies,  are  sometimes 
forced  by  population  pressures  to  de- 
stroy the  very  source  of  their  liveli- 
hood and  may  in  turn  become  their 
own  worst  enemies. 

The  real  conservationist  among 
sportsmen,  and  fortunately  his  kind 
is  constantly  increasing,  is  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  vital  relationship  that  exists 
between  a healthy  forest  cover  and 
wildlife.  He  thrills  to  the  sight  of  a 
particularly  fine  speciman  of  wild 
black  cherry  or  a sturdy  sugar  maple 
just  as  much  as  he  does  to  the  sight 
of  a bounding  deer  or  a wild  turkey 
picking  its  way  through  the  forest.  A 
group  of  once  promising  seedlings 
hopelessly  mutilated  by  overbrowsing 
is  a repulsive  sight  to  him.  He  counts 
the  lumberman  as  his  friend,  and  en- 
dorses sound  forest  management  so 
that  a continuous  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials will  flow  from  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  dependent  saw- 
mills. He  knows  that  wise  logging 
methods  will  benefit  wildlife,  but  he 
also  knows  that  wildlife  is  but  one 
crop  of  the  forest  and  that  healthy 
young  trees  must  be  given  a chance 
to  replace  the  older  ones  that  are  ripe 
for  the  saw.  The  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  become  a great  cornucopia 
from  which  continuous  crops  of  wild- 
life and  forest  products  will  flow. 
From  a healthy  and  vigorous  forest 
will  come  trophy  bucks,  wild  turkeys 
with  full  craws,  plump  squirrels  and 
high  quality  sawlogs. 


Last  fall,  I sat  under  a large- 
crowned  black  cherry  tree  with  my 
back  resting  against  its  sturdy  trunk. 
A gusty  wind  spanked  the  tree  tops 
about  me,  and  I was  showered  with 
hundreds  of  cherry  drupes  that  rattled 
like  hail  stones  against  my  hat  brim. 
I scooped  up  a handful  from  the 
ground,  and  popped  a few  into  my 
mouth.  The  slightly  acrid,  but  mildly 
sweet  flesh  of  the  wild  cherry  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  I spit  out  the 
hard,  woody  seed  so  relished  by  wild 
turkey,  and  got  to  my  feet.  I walked 
up  a freshly  built  logging  road  that 
was  covered  with  the  shiny  reddish 
black  drupes.  Here  was  food  in 
abundance  for  wildlife— food  that 
would  help  the  bear  to  go  into  hiber- 
nation in  good  flesh.  Food  that  would 
help  to  carry  the  deer  and  the  wild 
turkey  through  the  long  winter  that 
was  just  ahead.  The  wind  in  the  trees 
picked  up  momentum.  A yellow 
shower  of  cherry  leaves  spiraled  to  the 
ground  about  me,  and  I buttoned  my 
jacket  to  keep  out  the  chill  north 
wind.  I looked  around  at  the  stumps 
of  long  dead  chestnut  trees— the  wild- 
life food  tree  that  had  lost  its  battle 
for  survival  against  the  chestnut 
blight.  But  in  its  place  were  fast 
growing  black  cherry  trees,  and  it  was 
a good  seed  year.  I knew  then  that 
wildlife  had  nothing  to  fear  when 
winter  storms  closed  in,  and  that  when 
spring  returned  the  hillsides  would 
be  white  with  wild  cherry  blossoms. 


CHIEF  INSTRUCTOR  Don  Lang  gets  undivided  attention  from  some  eager  pupils  at  the 
“Gun  School”  near  Kane  last  summer. 


The  Kane  Fish  & Game  Club 

Gun  School 

By  Joseph  Cehovin 
Photos  by  Russ  Johnson 


4 MID  a blaze  of  gunfire,  87  boys 
and  2 girls  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  16  successfully  completed  “The 
Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club  Gun 
School.”  The  scene:  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard  Rifle  Range  two 
miles  west  of  Kane,  Pa.,  on  Route  6. 
Each  youngster  had  successfully  com- 
pleted four  instruction  sessions,  taken 
a written  exam  and  had  now  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  “show  their 
stuff”  and  to  display  the  firearms 
safety  knowledge  absorbed  in  those 
weekly  sessions.  All  but  eleven  came 
through  with  flying  colors. 

And  so  another  “Gun  School”  was 


safely  tucked  away  in  memory  as  the 
largest,  most  successful  course  in  the 
entire  six  year  history  of  the  school. 

It  was  just  seven  years  ago  that  Bob 
Andrews,  past  president  of  the  big 
Kane  Fish  & Game  Club  and  the  first 
chairman  of  this  popular  event,  got 
the  idea  for  such  a school  while 
watching  TV.  Hunting  fatalities  were 
nothing  new  to  this  ardent  sportsman 
but  it  took  a news  item  about  a shoot- 
ing accident  in  another  part  of  the 
state  to  jar  him  to  the  realization  that 
something  needed  doing  along  the 
lines  of  firearms  safety  education. 

The  idea  caught  on  with  the  club 
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and  as  usual,  the  member  who  fathers 
the  idea  generally  gets  stuck  with 
mothering  it  along.  This  case  was  no 
exception  and  Bob  made  plans  to 
hold  the  first  session  just  prior  to 
hunting  season  opening  the  following 
year. 

Through  the  years,  the  course  of 
instruction  has  remained  essentially 
the  same  with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions, mostly  procedural.  With 
plenty  of  help  from  firearms  and 
ammo  manufacturers,  game  protec- 
tors, both  state  and  local  police,  and 
with  reference  materials  from  the 
Penna.  Game  Commission,  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  first  session 
got  off  to  a fairly  smooth  start.  Both 
the  instructors  and  members  of  the 
club  profited  as  much  as  the  pupils, 
resulting  in  improvements  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  subsequent  years. 

Up  until  1959,  the  school  was 
operated  with  the  Kane  YMCA  as 
the  only  co-sponsor.  The  YMCA  as- 
sisted in  the  registration  of  pupils 
and  furnished  the  classroom.  But  just 
as  time  affects  changes  in  all  things, 
so  it  was  with  the  school.  The  first 
change  was  the  transfer  of  Bob  An- 
drews to  Warren,  Pa.  Bob  was  re- 
placed by  Merle  Hartman,  equally 
capable  Army  Reserve  Officer,  who  is 


imminently  qualified  for  the  job  be- 
cause of  his  wide  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms and  safe  gun  handling. 

The  last,  significant  change  took 
place  only  this  year  when  the  school’s 
curriculum  was  revised  slightly  to 
conform  to  NRA  standards  in  com- 
pliance with  Penna.  Game  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  Now,  with 
NRA  qualified  instructors,  all  the 
conditions  for  obtaining  NRA  cer- 
tification and  the  NRA  emblem  were 
met. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Don 
Lang,  another  Army  Reserve  Officer 
who  is  also  a school  teacher  and  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  another  big 
first  was  registered  this  year.  Enroll- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  exceeded  100, 
soaring  to  an  unprecedented  high  of 
142.  Last  minute  withdrawals  brought 
this  figure  down  to  an  average  at- 
tendance of  100  to  110  which  was  still 
a net  gain  of  well  over  100  percent 
based  on  an  average  attendance  of 
approximately  45  pupils  over  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Lacking  adequate  facili- 
ties to  hold  so  many  students,  chair- 
man Merle  Hartman  was  forced  to 
form  two  groups  and  hold  two  ses- 
sions weekly. 

With  the  preliminary  preparations, 
necessitated  by  the  changeover,  at- 
tended to,  group  “A”  convened  for 


TRIANGULAR  EXERCISES  as  practiced  by  Bonnie  Gustafson  helped  youngsters  learn 
correct  sight-in  of  a rifle. 
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GETTING  A BIG  KICK  from  familiarization  firing  of  shotguns,  all  the  youngsters  had  a 
chance  to  shoot  under  the  supervision  of  Homer  Olson,  James  McCullough,  Jr.,  and  Francis 
Orzechowski. 


the  first  session  on  September  17th 
and  group  “B”  met  on  the  18th,  for 
instruction  on  the  .22  Cal.  Rifle  by 
Chairman  Merle  Hartman.  This  was 
followed  by  a lecture  on  firearms 
safety  by  Don  Lang,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  instructor  of  safety 
education.  Immediately  following, 
the  students  were  divided  into  five 
groups  to  enable  them  to  get  the  feel 
of  handling  the  various  types  of  .22 
rifles  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Game 
Club  members  who  also  furnished 
the  firearms  for  this  demonstration. 

The  second  class  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 24  and  25  with  Ward  Ander- 
son of  Ludlow,  a prominent  local 
gunsmith,  demonstrating  the  different 
types  of  Hi-Power  rifles  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  their  deadliness 
and  capabilities  being  stressed.  This 
too  was  followed  by  the  usual  lec- 
ture on  gun  safety  and  what  to  do 
when  lost  after  which  the  classes  were 
again  permitted  to  handle  the  various 
types  of  rifles  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose by  club  members. 

Session  three  on  September  30  and 
October  1 dealt  with  all  the  various 
types  of  shotguns  in  addition  to  in- 


struction on  pistols  and  revolvers  by 
assistant  police  chief  Elmer  Jones. 
The  shotgun  instruction  was  handled 
by  Merle  Hartman  and  Don  Lang 
while  Corporal  Robert  Bamat  of  the 
Penna.  State  Police  delivered  the 
safety  lecture  together  with  a brief 
rundown  on  the  causes  leading  to  the 
increasing  demands  for  restrictive  gun 
legislation.  Again,  the  students  were 
permitted  to  examine  and  handle  the 
appropriate  guns  for  that  session. 

The  final  instruction  session  was 
held  on  October  7 and  8 and  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Game  Laws  and 
safety.  This  class  was  conducted  by 
Guy  Waldman,  newly  appointed 
Game  Protector  for  a District  of  Mc- 
Kean County,  who  was  also  instru- 
mental in  revising  the  instruction  to 
NRA  standards. 

This  is  one  club’s  way  of  making 
hunting  a safer  sport  for  all.  It  is 
offered  in  the  hope  that  other  clubs 
will  follow  suit  and  thus  help  stave 
off  the  attempts  to  abrogate  or  curtail 
our  cherished  Constitutional  Right 
to  bear  arms.  It  also  could  be  a big 
help  during  that  next  membership 
drive. 
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Duck  Walk 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— I have 
received  a report  from  Robert  Lati- 
mer, Waterfowl  Management  Agent, 
that  one  of  the  ducks  which  I had 
released  this  summer  was  picked  up 
in  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  while  it 
was  walking  down  the  street.  This 
seems  like  a good  way  to  elude  the 
duck  hunters.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  R.  Miller,  Titusville. 

Beaver  Mine 

MERCER  COUNTY-Beaver  that 
have  their  dam  on  the  property  of 
one  James  McCurdy  of  Jackson  Cen- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  have  pulled  an- 
other of  their  engineering  feats.  These 
beaver  follow  an  old  watercourse  to 
a deep  mine  for  coal  and  go  under- 
ground through  a small  hole  which  is 
full  of  water,  for  approximately  300 
feet.  At  this  point  under  the  hill  they 
have  dug  a hole  up  through  the 
ground  to  a large  stand  of  aspen. 
They  are  taking  this  aspen  down  the 
shaft  and  back  under  the  hill  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
to  the  main  water  course  which  is 
part  of  the  upper  reaches  of  their 
dam.— District  Game  Protector  Arthur 
T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 


January  Joy 

CLINTON  COUNTY-On  the  first 
of  January  the  Virginia  Fox  Hunt 
Club  held  its  first  hunt  of  the  new 
year  in  Nittany  Valley,  Clinton, 
County,  which  consisted  of  53  Sports- 
men young  and  old.  Numerous  fox 
hounds  were  used  and  only  shotguns 
with  fine  shot  were  permitted.  The 
total  kill  for  that  day  was  one  red 
fox  and  one  great  horned  owl  al- 
though numerous  species  of  other 
game  were  seen.  Then  on  the  23rd 
of  January  the  second  hunt  was  held 
in  Sugar  Valley,  Clinton  County, 
which  consisted  of  39  hunters.  The 
same  safety  regulations  of  the  pre- 
ceding hunt  were  observed.  The  kill 
for  that  day’s  hunt  was  one  red  fox. 
Even  though  the  number  of  the  wily 
reynard  killed  was  small,  the  hunt 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Ivan  L.  Dodd, 
Mill  Hall. 

Crash  Landing 

PIKE  COUNTY— Carlton  Shay  of 
Matamoras  was  sitting  on  a log  one 
cold  crisp  day  during  bear  season. 
Suddenly  he  was  brought  to  his  feet 
by  a crash.  He  turned  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  and  observed 
what  he  thought  to  be  a large  limb 
which  had  just  fallen  to  the  ground, 
a few  remaining  leaves  still  quivering. 
He  sat  down  again  and  when  he 
again  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb  he  noticed  what  he  took  to  be 
leaves  were  still  quivering.  His  curi- 
osity aroused,  Shay  walked  over  to 
investigate  and  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  a dying  grouse  completely  de- 
capitated. Evidently  it  had  flown  into 
a tree  limb  at  terrific  speed.— District 
Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek, 
Jr.,  Milford. 
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Highway  Harvest 
BERKS  COUNTY-During  the  cal- 
endar year  1959  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Wyomissing  Borough  removed  the 


following  dead 
from  the  streets 

125  rabbits 
6 cats 
2 fox 
188  pieces 
26  squirrels 
4 groundhogs 
1 duck 


and  animals 
the  borough: 

10  opossum 
3 skunks 

1 chicken 

7 pheasants 

2 dogs 

1 muskrat 


In  spite  of  the  excellent  small  game 
season  that  we  had  in  1959  there  is 
still  a very  large  carry-over  left.  Pheas- 
ants, both  male  and  female,  can  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  this  district.  Many 
rabbits  have  been  killed  on  the  high- 
ways. The  winter,  so  far,  has  been 
rather  open  and  there  should  not 
have  been  any  great  loss  due  to  this 
factor.  The  most  negligible  amount 
of  cover  remaining  in  many  of  the 
good  farming  sections  could  cause  a 
considerable  loss  from  predators.  For- 
tunately, their  numbers  seem  to  be 
under  control.  The  most  common  one 
seen  is  the  house-cat  but  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  homes  makes  their 
control  very  hard.  A more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  dog  law  could  also 
reduce  the  numbers  of  stray  dogs.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Reading. 

One  For  The  Road 
WAYNE  COUNTY— It  is  well 
known  that  deer  are  fond  of  apples 
but  how  many  know  to  what  extent? 
This  fall,  I observed  a buck  eating 
apples  in  an  orchard  directly  behind 
my  headquarters.  After  consuming  a 
large  amount,  he  began  to  stagger  as 
the  apples  fermented  within.  Finally 
he  became  so  intoxicated,  he  had  to 
lie  down.  After  awhile  the  buck 
arose,  still  wobbling,  and  made  his 
way  from  the  orchard,  pausing  only 
long  enough  to  “have  one  for  the 
road.”— District  Game  Protector  Fred- 
rick Weigelt,  Honesdale. 


Best  Defense 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  story 
was  relayed  to  me  by  Constable  Luka- 
vitch  of  Sweet  Valley.  He  stated  that 
a farmer  went  to  a good  deer  crossing 
on  his  property  to  hunt  deer.  He 
picked  out  a spot  where  an  old  stump 
was  left  by  timber  cutters  and  nailed 
a board  across  the  top  of  it  so  that 
he  could  feel  at  home  and  be  hunting 
the  same  time.  In  the  meantime  a 
lady  came  to  hunt  and  posted  herself 
a distance  away  from  him.  The  hunter 
was  on  watch  when  a small  doe  came 
into  his  sight.  He  observed  this  doe 
very  closely  and  waited  because  it 
was  closed  season  for  antlerless  deer. 
Then  a big  buck  came  within  shoot- 
ing range  of  the  hunter.  Calmly  he 
stood  up  and  sighted  in  the  buck.  He 
was  almost  ready  to  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger of  his  gun  when  this  doe  knocked 
the  hunter  down  by  running  into 
him.  The  hunter  stated  that  this  may 
seem  very  unusual  but  he  said  that 
this  lady  witnessed  the  episode.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  R. 
Gdosky,  Dallas. 

Feline  Retrievers? 

BLAIR  COUNTY-While  doing  a 
little  foot  patrol  duty  accompanied  by 
a friend  one  morning  last  fall  we  ob- 
served another  hunter  on  a hillside 
some  distance  from  us.  At  about  the 
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time  we  first  observed  him  his  two 
beagles  opened  and  we  stood  there 
enjoying  the  music.  We  noticed  he 
had  two  pups  playing  around  his  feet 
who  didn’t  seem  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. After  he  shot  the  rabbit  we 
approached  him  and  much  to  my 
astonishment  the  two  pups  turned 
out  to  be  full  grown  housecats.  A new 
type  of  retriever?— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Jack  DeLong,  Roaring  Spring. 

Who  Dat  Who  Say  Whoo? 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— It  was  an 
average  looking  package  the  rural 
mail  carrier  accepted  along  his  route 
and  brought  into  the  post  office  at 
Thompsontown  in  Juniata  County. 
It  was  processed  and  dropped  into 
the  canvas  bag  to  await  shipping. 
However  when  Mr.  Harold  Haines 
heard  noises  coming  from  the  bag  he 
decided  he  had  better  investigate.  He 
dumped  the  contents  onto  the  floor 
and  noticed  the  package  the  noises 
were  coming  from.  It  had  a return 
address  of  Paul  Van  Horn  from  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.  It  seems  Mr.  Van 
Horn  had  pole  trapped  a Great 
Horned  Owl  and  was  sending  it  for 
bounty.  However,  he  had  not  quite 
finished  the  job  of  killing  it.  I im- 
agine at  least  for  awhile  this  incident 
broke  the  routine  for  the  Post  Office 
employees  in  Thompsontown— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 


Calling  Card 

ADAMS  COUNTY-On  December 
31,  1959,  Deputy  Edward  F.  Fuhrman, 
Jr.  was  called  by  one  of  the  coopera- 
tors on  the  Farm-Game  Projects  in 
this  district  who  reported  that  some 
persons  had  dumped  a large  amount 
of  junk  or  debris  on  his  property. 
Deputy  Fuhrman  investigated  the 
“litterbugging”  and  found  names  and 
addresses  of  four  persons.  Upon  con- 
tacting several  persons,  Deputy  Fuhr- 
man learned  that  three  of  the  persons 
whose  addresses  appeared  on  items 
among  the  debris  had  been  victims  of 
larceny— their  automobiles  having 

been  broken  into  and  items  taken. 
Deputy  Fuhrman  turned  the  informa- 
tion over  to  the  local  police  authori- 
ties and  the  result  was  that  the  litter- 
bug  had  left  his  address  and  name 
along  with  those  of  his  victims.  He 
was  subsequently  convicted  of  “Litter- 
bugging’’ and  was  remanded  to  the 
county  jail,  Adams  County.  Following 
his  completion  of  the  sentence  in 
Adams  County  jail,  the  subject  will 
be  delivered  to  York  County  authori- 
ties to  be  sentenced  on  counts  of  lar- 
ceny to  which  he  had  reportedly 
entered  a “Guilty  Plea’’— litterbug- 
ging can  be  expensive  and  sometimes 
the  “Bug”  dumps  more  than  he  cares 
to.— District  Game  Protector  Paul 
Glenny,  Gettysburg. 

Crow’s  Nest  Chuck 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  - 
While  checking  road  work  and  food 
plots  on  the  Loyalhanna  Flood  Con- 
trol Area  on  January  14,  I observed 
a woodchuck  climbing  a small  red 
oak  tree.  It  climbed  to  the  top,  sud- 
denly saw  me  standing  on  the  road, 
fell  out  of  the  tree  and  landed  on  its 
back  on  an  old  road  below  me.  I 
don’t  think  that  this  animal  could 
claim  that  it  was  a sign  of  early 
spring.  Since  the  weather  had  been 
wet  for  several  days,  I think  this 
particular  ’chuck  was  “drowned” 
out.— Land  Manager  David  W.  Hea- 
cox,  Irwin. 
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Forbidden  Fruit 

ERIE  COUNTY-The  January  rab- 
bit trapping  season,  has  given  us  a 
surprise  as  to  the  variety  of  wildlife 
that  has  been  caught  in  the  box  traps. 
We  have  had  rabbits,  squirrels, 
weasel,  mice,  muskrats,  house  cats, 
skunks,  opossums,  mink  and  much  to 
our  surprise,  Deputy  Chet  Weber  this 
year  caught  a grouse  in  one  of  his 
traps.  The  grouse  was  uninjured  and 
when  Chet  released  it,  the  bird  left 
him  with  such  speed  that  Chet  be- 
lieves it  is  still  flying.  I imagine  that 
this  particular  grouse  has  taken  apples 
off  his  diet  since  this  unforgettable 
experience.— District  Game  Protector 
Jerry  J.  Stager,  Erie. 

Beavers  To  The  Rescue 

WAYNE  COUNTY-On  January 
22,  1960,  two  dogs  chased  a deer  out 
on  the  ice  and  into  a strip  of  open 
water  on  Decker  Marsh  dam.  The 
open  water  was  near  a beaver  house 
and  the  reason  the  water  had  not 
frozen  over  was  because  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  beavers.  The  deer  swam 
around  in  the  water  and  as  it  neared 
the  edge  of  the  ice  the  dogs  circled 
only  to  have  the  deer  swim  the  other 
way.  Fish  Warden  Bartley  and  I ar- 
rived on  the  scene  to  chase  the  dogs 
off.  The  deer  then  swam  to  the  beaver 
house  and  was  able  to  climb  on  it  and 
then  on  to  the  ice  as  only  the  south 
side  was  open  water.  If  there, was  no 
beaver  house  or  no  open  water  the 
deer  might  have  been  drug  down  and 
killed  by  the  dogs  or  would  have 
drowned  in  the  water  unable  to  climb 
out  on  the  ice  because  the  depth  was 
about  10  feet.  A deer  on  ice  is  easy 


prey  for  dogs.  However,  as  stated 
above  the  combination  of  open  water 
and  the  beaver  house  allowed  the 
deer  to  take  temporary  refuge  and  the 
dogs  appeared  to  be  reluctant  to  go  in 
after  her.  Then  when  the  dogs  were 
driven  off,  she  was  able  to  get  back 
on  the  ice  via  the  beaver  house,  none 
the  worse  for  the  chase  or  cold  water 
as  she  trotted  off,  flag  high  in  the  air. 
—Land  Manager  Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
Blooming  Grove. 

Expensive  Hobby 
PERRY  COUNTY— On  the  night 
of  December  31,  1959  a deer  was 
killed  in  Liverpool  Township  of 
Perry  County.  After  much  investiga- 
tion the  finger  of  guilt  pointed  to  two 
men  in  the  town  of  Newport.  When 
they  were  apprehended  and  their  car 
showed  all  the  signs  of  recently  trans- 
porting a deer  the  men  readily  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  shot  the  deer 
and  hid  it  in  their  father’s  barn.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  questioning  the  men 
admitted  that  they  had  shot  at  many 
deer  both  before  season,  during  sea- 
son and  after  the  season.  All  of  the 
shooting  took  place  at  night.  They 
said,  “This  is  our  hobby,  we  like  to 
go  out  at  night  and  shoot  at  deer.’’ 
After  a total  of  $418.00  in  fines  and 
costs,  the  confiscated  rifle,  a 4 power 
scope,  and  two  spotlights,  I believe  it 
would  pay  these  men  to  find  a new 
“Hobby.”— District  Game  Protector 
James  Moyle,  Blain. 
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Share  And  Share  Alike 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Recently 
while  talking  to  Paul  Corson,  a local 
taxidermist,  he  related  the  following 
to  me.  He  received  a call  from  a man 
wanting  to  know  if  he  wanted  to  buy 
a deer  hide  and  a half.  He  asked  the 
caller  if  he  had  one  that  was  all  shot 
up.  The  caller  informed  him  that  he 
had  one-half  of  a hide.  It  seems  that 
the  caller’s  boy  and  another  boy 
went  deer  hunting  and  they  killed  a 
deer.  When  they  got  home  they 
wanted  to  divide  the  deer,  so  they  cut 
the  deer  in  half  before  they  skinned 
it,  each  taking  half  the  hide  and  one 
horn.  This  appears  like  a fair  way 
of  doing  things.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  A.  Ranck,  Williamsport. 

Chow  Call 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNT  Y- 
Word  was  received  that  there  was  a 
flock  of  turkey  in  Middletown  Town- 
ship that  could  use  some  winter  feed. 
So  with  the  aid  of  the  landowners,  a 
feeder  was  constructed  in  a sheltered 
hollow.  The  pole  feeder  was  erected 
five  days  after  a freezing  rain  had  laid 
down  a crust  of  ice  thick  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of  a man.  Natu- 
rally no  bird  could  scratch  through 
an  inch  of  solid  ice  so  we  knew  the 
birds  were  hungry.  But  no  one  real- 
ized how  hungry  until  two  turkey  put 
in  their  appearance.  Probably  at- 


tracted by  the  noise  near  their  old 
feeding  station  the  birds  waited  until 
the  feeder  was  built  and  the  last  few 
bags  of  corn  were  being  added  before 
showing  themselves.  Nor  did  they 
wait  long  to  commence  eating  once 
the  crowd  was  gone.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  G.  Day,  Susque- 
hanna. 

Girdle  Specialists 

BERKS  COUNTY-The  very  mild 
winter  has  caused  the  smaller  rodents 
to  be  quite  destructive.  There  is  very 
little  snow  and  ice  and  the  field  mice 
are  having  a wonderful  time  this 
winter.  While  checking  a 100  foot 
stretch  of  Autumn  Olive,  the  count 
showed  that  62%  of  the  young  shoots 
had  been  completely  girdled.  This 
should  certainly  cause  the  young 
shoots  to  die.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  see  whether  several  new  shoots 
will  sprout  from  the  stool.  Having 
such  a mild  winter  has  kept  the  foxes 
busy.  Their  tracks  indicate  that  they 
are  running  regularly.— Land  Man- 
agement Ass’t  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Read- 
ing. 

“And  In  This  Corner  . . 

YORK  COUNTY— At  the  recent 
Farm  Show  Commission  Exhibit,  a 
farmer  from  the  Northeast  was  de- 
scribing his  problems  to  me  trying 
to  operate  a dairy  farm  in  competi- 
tion with  a large  deer  herd.  At  the 
adjoining  desk,  Game  Protector  Kirk- 
patrick was  getting  the  other  side  of 
the  question  from  a disgruntled 
sportsman  about  the  “terrible  deer 
slaughter.”  After  they  were  gone  we 
realized  there  were  two  lively  contest- 
ants for  a real  debate. 

During  the  second  season  I had  a 
telephone  call  from  a lady  who 
wanted  to  know  what  a hunter  with 
dogs  could  be  hunting  at  this  time 
of  year.  When  I told  her  the  rabbit 
season  was  in  again,  she  remarked, 
“Then  I’d  better  pen  up  my  cats 
again.”— District  Game  Protector 

Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 
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Conservation  Cooperators 

By  Leo  A.  Lut+ringer,  Jr. 

Conservation  Education  Assistant 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


THERE  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Commission’s  educational  program 
which  is  little  known  except  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  and  those 
especially  concerned.  This  part  of  the 
program  is  made  up  of  a number  of 
cooperative  projects,  each  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

To  pay  a long  overdue  tribute  to 
these  cooperating  groups  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  individuals  who  are  so 
ably  administering  their  programs, 
we  dedicate  this  article. 

Believing  that  the  basic  concepts  of 
conservation  should  begin  in  the 
classroom,  the  Game  Commission 
took  the  initiative  many  years  ago  in 
helping  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Since  its  inauguration 
fourteen  years  ago  this  unique  institu- 
tion has  graduated  more  than  800 
teachers,  well  equipped  to  handle 
conservation  education  at  all  levels 
of  instruction.  These  teachers  in  turn 
have  had  an  amazing  influence  on 
associate  instructors  who  previously 
either  had  no  interest  in  wildlife  or 
were  not  equipped  professionally  or 
materially  to  handle  the  subject.  And 
so  from  a meagre  beginning  this  un- 
dertaking blossomed  into  a general 
demand  for  a manual  or  textbook  on 
conservation  education  which  is  now 
in  the  formulative  stage. 

The  Game  Commission  helped  to 
spearhead  both  of  these  projects  and 
has  financially  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  them  from  the  beginning. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Commission's 
persistence  and  perseverance  neither 
undertaking  would  have  become  a 
reality. 


HERMAN  C.  KRANZER  is  Director  of 
the  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


The  current  heads  of  these  two 
cooperative  projects  are  Mr.  Herman 
C.  Kranzer,  Director  of  the  Con- 
servation Education  Laboratory  for 
Teacher’s,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Re- 
search Assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  need  is  still  great  to  inculcate 
the  conservation  philosophy  in  the 
minds  of  our  in-service  teachers.  Like- 
wise it  is  very  desirable  to  establish 
conservation  laboratories  in  all  of  our 
teacher’s  colleges  to  qualify  tomor- 
row’s instructors.  There  is  no  limit 
to  which  the  subject  can  be  carried 
even  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  And  to  accomplish  this,  all 
that  is  needed  is  more  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
which  administer  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  educators. 

Another  conservation  education 
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JAMES  C.  FINK  is  Superintendent  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


project  which  had  its  inception  with- 
in the  school  framework  is  the  Con- 
servation Program  for  Future  Farmers 
of  America  which  was  jointly  estab- 
lished by  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
nine  years  ago.  Since  that  time  many 
of  these  young  men  have  received 
monetary  awards  under  subsidies  pro- 
vided by  the  Game  Commission.  But 
they  are  well  earned.  The  physical 
contributions  they  make,  by  improv- 
ing farmland  for  wildlife  and  learn- 
ing to  manage  the  natural  resources 
wisely,  are  so  great  that  they  are  un- 
measurable in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

This  project  has  received  national 
acclamation  on  the  part  of  conserva- 
tionists, but  its  potential  is  far  greater 
than  current  progress  and  result 
shows.  With  more  support  by  those 
concerned  at  the  local  level  it  will  be 
more  widely  acclaimed.  The  individ- 
ual at  the  helm  of  this  undertaking 
is  James  C.  Fink,  Superintendent  of 
Agricultural  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  to 
whom  all  queries  concerning  the  pro- 
gram should  be  addressed. 

A program  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Future  Farmer  Project  is  mush- 


rooming rapidly  throughout  the  ranks 
of  the  4-H  Clubs  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Robert  G.  Wingard, 
Wildlife  Management  Specialist, 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  In  a 
recent  report  Mr.  Wingard  stated  that 
the  number  of  4-H  Wildlife  Clubs 
increased  from  28  to  48  in  1958,  and 
that  the  number  of  members  increased 
from  574  to  957  during  the  same 
period. 

Four-H  Wildlife  Management 
Clubs  are  organized  by  the  County 
Agent  and  local  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion leaders.  Club  programs  are  based 
on  project  booklet  material,  field 
trips  and  tours,  discussion  of  wildlife 
problems  by  guest  speakers,  and  in- 
dividual projects  of  members.  These 
clubs  are  planned  to  develop  leader- 
ship, to  offer  service,  and  to  encour- 
age understanding  of  wildlife  values. 

Individual  projects  are  judged  and 
members  are  scored  on  the  basis  of 
their  accomplishments  in  the  total 
club  program.  Outstanding  work  is 
recognized  by  Conservation  Awards 
of  Merit  providing  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  far- 
reaching  of  our  cooperative  endeavors 
has  been  our  association  with  the 


BOB  WINGARD  is  Wldlife  Management 
Specialist,  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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CHARLES  W.  STODDART,  Extension  Di- 
rector, School  of  Physical  Education,  State 
University,  is  in  charge  of  the  Federation’s 
Junior  Conservation  Camp. 

Junior  Club  movement  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  administered  by  Charles  W. 
Stoddart,  Extension  Director,  School 
of  Physical  Education,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  The  summer  camp 
which  is  supported  by  this  far-sighted 
and  unselfish  group  is  not  only  physi- 
cally and  morally  building— it  engen- 
ders a conservation  philosophy  in  the 
minds  of  boys  who  attend  it  that  will 
remain  within  them  always. 

It  is  good  to  learn,  based  on  re- 
turns of  a questionnaire  recently  sent 
to  more  than  1200  active  sportsmen’s 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania,  that  many  of 
the  larger  county  and  local  groups  are 
also  establishing  summer  camps  for 
their  junior  members.  When  all  of 
the  questionnaires  above  referred  to 
have  been  received  their  aggregate 
evaluation  will  form  the  basis  for  an 
article  on  sportsmen’s  contributions 
to  conservation  that  will  be  tremen- 
dously revealing. 

The  Commission  has  always  co- 
operated with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  has  enlisted  their  sup- 
port in  many  ways,  particularly  at  the 
local  level.  To  further  arouse  their 
interest  in  our  natural  heritages  the 
Commission  included  this  great  youth 


group  among  those  organizations 
qualified  to  receive  its  Conservation 
Award  of  Merit.  This  recognition,  be- 
stowed by  the  respective  groups  upon 
those  members  who  qualify  under 
regulations  set  up  by  the  parent  or- 
ganization, was  designed  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Game  Commission  in 
1957. 

Recently  the  Commission  included 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  and  all 
major  sportsmen’s  organizations  en- 
gaged in  promoting  conservation  proj- 
ects among  junior  members.  The  or- 
ganizations which  are  currently  mem- 
bers, and  the  qualifications  required 
for  the  award  under  each  agency,  are 
as  follows: 

BOY  SCOUTS  for  having  passed 
merit  badge  requirements  in  soil  and 
water  and  wildlife  management. 

GIRL  SCOUTS  for  having  passed 
merit  badge  requirements  in  conserva- 
tion. 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA to  statewide  and  Game  Commis- 
sion Field  Division  level  winners  in 
the  current  conservation  program 
sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

4-H  CLUBS  for  making  some  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  cause  of 
conservation  based  on  competitive 
scoring  of  projects  engaged  in  by  this 
group. 

JUNIOR  CLUBS  for  boys  selected 
as  junior  counselors  which  includes 
their  general  attitude  and  enthusiasm 
for  conservation. 

Two  educational  institutions,  more 
properly  referred  to  as  Natural  His- 
tory Museums,  have  played  major 
roles  in  advancing  the  Commission’s 
educational  program.  They  are  the 
Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  Graham 
Netting;  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  Radcliffe  Roberts, 
including  the  museum  administered 
by  Harold  Green.  Although  the  Com- 
mission has  financially  subsidized 
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DR.  M.  GRAHAM  NETTING  is  Director, 
Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh. 


conservation  exhibits  at  these  two 
museums  for  many  years  the  contribu- 
tions, the  amount  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  million  school 
children  (half  a million  at  each) 
which  benefit  annually  by  the  visual 
and  oral  lessons  which  they  receive  at 
these  institutions  under  proper  guid- 
ance and  expert  teaching. 

Subsidies  in  both  instances  have 
been  devoted  to  exhibits.  Carnegie 
has  made  a major  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  through  its 
“Deadline  for  Wildlife”  exhibit  which 
opened  in  1953  and  which  has  been 
continued  with  annual  refurbishing 
because  of  constant  use  and  interest. 
In  December  the  museum  added  a 
continuous  broadcasting  system  in 
this  exhibit  called  “LecTOUR.” 
Visitors  may  rent  lightweight  re- 
ceivers and  listen  to  the  dramatic  story 
of  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 


vania while  they  view  the  exhibits. 

Both  institutions  issue  various 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  on  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife. 

Another  highly  educational  and 
far-reaching  program  to  which  the 
Commission  has  pledged  its  continued 
support  concerns  Good  Outdoor  Man- 
ners. This  program  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  is  sym- 
bolized by  “Howdy  Raccoon”  who 
was  named  in  a statewide  contest 
among  school  children  a year  ago. 
This  year  a similar  contest  is  being 
conducted  to  select  a pledge  about 
the  slogan,  “Have  good  outdoor  man- 
ners.” The  individual  who  has  spear- 
headed this  program  and  who  is  so 
efficiently  and  effectively  administer- 
ing it  is  Arthur  McIntyre,  of  Ard- 
more. 

Outdoor  Education  is  becoming  a 
popular  and  widely  accepted  part  of 
the  school  program  and  the  Game 
Commission  participates  annually  in 
a major  project  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Recreation  and  Sportsmen’s  Show  held 
in  the  Farm  Show  Building.  This 
project  brings  the  forest,  fish  and 
wildlife  inside  in  a breathtaking  way. 
Nature  trails  are  provided,  numerous 
exhibits  are  displayed  by  all  conserva- 
tion agencies,  talks  are  given  to  the 
sixth  grade  school  children  who  have 
been  singled  out  to  participate.  It  is 
highly  demonstrative  and  educational 
program  which  will  be  aggressively 
pursued  at  the  local  level.  The  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  various  state 
agencies  and  other  organizations  that 
are  concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  with 
Outdoor  Education. 
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FINAL  FIGURES  ON  1959  HUNTING  SEASONS  SHOW  PENNSYL- 
VANIA HUNTERS  HARVESTED  90,172  DEER;  MORE 
SMALL  GAME  THAN  ’58 


Hunters  reported  a harvest  of  90,- 
172  deer  during  the  1959  seasons,  ac- 
cording to  final  figures  just  released 
by  the  Game  Commission.  The  total 
includes  38,270  antlered  deer  and 
51,902  antlerless  deer.  Included  in 
both  figures  are  1,409  deer  taken  by 
archers  during  the  bow  and  arrow  sea- 
son last  October.  All  figures  are  com- 
piled from  an  accurate  count  of  big 
game  kill  report  cards  mailed  to 
Harrisburg  by  successful  hunters. 
Earlier  surveys  indicated  that  only 
about  75%  of  the  successful  hunters 
reported  their  kills. 

Although  the  total  take  of  deer  last 
year  was  less  than  the  harvest  in  1958, 
the  kill  is  considered  good  under  pre- 


sent forest  and  range  conditions.  In 
only  seven  other  years  since  1915  has 
the  total  deer  kill  or  the  antlerless 
kill  exceeded  the  1959  tally.  In  only 
nine  other  years  since  1915  has  the 
buck  kill  been  higher. 

Potter  County  led  all  others  in  total 
harvest  and  was  the  only  County  in 
which  the  kill  increased  over  1958 
in  both  the  antlered  and  antlerless 
categories.  There  was  little  change 
from  1958  in  the  antlered  kill  in  Elk, 
Forest,  McKean,  Somerset  and  War- 
ren counties. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that 
fewer  deer  were  available  to  the 
hunters  in  some  areas.  Only  by  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  on  overbrowsed  tim- 


UNANIMOUS  HUNTING  CAMP  consisted  of  these  five  deer  hunters  who  spent  the  first 
week  of  the  1959  season  at  the  crank  A.  Bossard  camp  in  Forest  County.  Each  of  the  quintet 
bagged  a buck.  Left  to  right:  Roland  Richards,  Frank  Bossard,  Blaine  Thomas,  Norman 
Hummel  and  Robert  G.  Bossard. 
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ber  lands  and  in  agricultural  areas 
can  the  deer  herd  be  brought  into 
balance  with  its  natural  food  supply. 

A noticeable  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  and  total  man  hours 
spent  afield  last  season  was  apparent 
in  many  areas.  Some  of  this  was  due 
to  a reluctance  or  inability  to  take 
time  off  for  hunting  due  to  earlier 
strikes  or  layoffs.  When  some  hunters 
did  not  commonly  see  deer  in  fields 
or  forest  edges  they  did  not  get  deep 
into  the  woods  where  deer  were  wax- 
ing fat  on  an  abundance  of  acorns. 
There  appears  to  be  increasing  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  hunters  to  leave 
the  proximity  of  roads  and  go  any 
distance  into  the  wo.ods. 

The  results  of  the  1959  deer  season 
clearly  show  that  highly  industrial- 
ized Pennsylvania,  which  ranks  33rd 
in  size  and  3rd  in  human  population, 
is  maintaining  its  status  as  one  of  the 
leading  deer  hunting  states  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Sportsmen  also  cropped  large  num- 
bers of  the  more  popular  kinds  of 
small  game  in  Pennsylvania  during 


the  1959  hunting  seasons.  This  shoot- 
ing success  was  achieved  despite  the 
fact  that  economic  factors  and  rough 
weather  during  the  small  game  season 
greatly  reduced  the  total  man  hours 
spent  afield  last  fall. 

The  table  shows  that  the  take  of 
cottontail  rabbits,  ringneck  pheasants, 
wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  bobwhite 
quail,  woodcocks,  mourning  doves, 
raccoons,  and  hares  (snowshoe  rab- 
bits) was  higher  in  1959  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  decrease  in  the  bag 
of  squirrels  was  attributed  in  part  to 
weather  that  often  was  so  miserable 
it  was  not  conducive  to  squirrel  hunt- 
ing, and  to  lower  populations  of 
bushytails  in  some  areas.  Waterfowl 
hunters  who  were  in  the  right  locali- 
ties when  the  flights  were  on,  last  fall, 
found  duck  and  goose  shooting  much 
better  than  anticipated  and  the  bag 
above  expectations. 

These  small  game  totals  were  com- 
piled from  estimates  by  Game  Com- 
mission field  officers.  Past  experiences 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  have 
shown  that  such  estimates  are  almost 
always  well  below  the  actual  harvest. 


Official  Game  Kill 

Season  of  1959 

Season  of  1958 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

1,441,505 

1,305,031 

Hares  (Snowshoes)  

1,679 

1,277 

Squirrels  (combined  kinds)  . . . . 

512,655 

686,525 

Raccoons  

111,356 

111,105 

Wild  Turkeys  

15,228 

13,008 

Ruffed  Grouse  

45,277 

43,815 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

461,025 

437,670 

Bobwhite  Quail  

20,844 

11,726 

Woodcocks  

12,250 

11,992 

Wild  Waterfowl  

53,870 

58,627 

Woodchucks  

259,224 

282,546 

Mourning  Doves  

57,475 

44,791 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSlbN 
LEGAL  BIG  GAME  KILL 

(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports) 

COUNTIES 

Deer — 

Legal  Antlered 

Deer — 

Legal  Antlerless 

Bears 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1 

Adams  

226 

288 

317 

283 

2 

Allegheny  

54 

94 

56 

105 

3 

Armstrong  

313 

546 

252 

523 

4 

Beaver  

92 

86 

59 

115 

5 

Bedford  

716 

1,020 

732 

1,188 

6 

Berks  

433 

576 

728 

1,076 

7 

Blair  

574 

948 

503 

826 

1 

8 

Bradford  

964 

1,181 

1,647 

1,843 

3 

9 

9 

Bucks  

188 

230 

174 

295 

10 

Butler  

355 

508 

382 

787 

11 

Cambria  

497 

621 

527 

938 

2 

12 

Cameron  

744 

845 

817 

979 

19 

31 

13 

Carbon  

633 

764 

838 

1,105 

2 

5 

14 

Centre  

1,522 

1,952 

1,518 

2,165 

17 

25 

15 

Chester  

78 

99 

149 

133 

16 

Clarion  

672 

754 

789 

746 

8 

4 

17 

Clearfield  

1 ,407 

1,572 

1,011 

1,284 

17 

11 

18 

Clinton  

1,149 

1,258 

946 

1,026 

28 

32 

19 

Columbia  

443 

558 

744 

920 

1 

1 

20 

Crawford  

395 

426 

540 

700 

21 

Cumberland  

232 

403 

290 

431 

22 

Dauphin  

401 

523 

433 

751 

23 

Delaware  

9 

10 

5 

11 

24 

Elk  

1,476 

1,483 

2,590 

2,738 

22 

39 

25 

Erie  

175 

200 

299 

240 

26 

Fayette  

400 

471 

273 

382 

27 

Forest  

994 

1,015 

2,079 

2,226 

10 

16 

28 

Franklin  

502 

748 

573 

940 

29 

Fulton  

368 

453 

505 

556 

30 

Greene  

136 

189 

118 

252 

i 

31 

Huntingdon  

1,151 

1,773 

1,359 

1,534 

i 

32 

Indiana  

624 

845 

761 

1,126 

1 

33 

Jefferson  

863 

945 

902 

1,167 

16 

34 

Juniata  

421 

599 

435 

538 

8 

35 

Lackawanna  

277 

311 

273 

388 

3 

36 

Lancaster  

118 

102 

129 

139 

37 

Lawrence  

51 

94 

64 

156 

38 

Lebanon  

197 

256 

344 

414 

39 

Lehigh  

78 

125 

117 

214 

40 

Luzerne  

1,019 

1,263 

1,145 

1,433 

5 

10 

41 

Lycoming  

1,394 

1,930 

1,683 

2,100 

40 

40 

42 

McKean  

1,053 

1,123 

2,569 

2,893 

7 

21 

43 

Mercer  

168 

210 

149 

303 

44 

Mifflin  

414 

655 

491 

648 

2 

4 

45 

Monroe  

886 

968 

1.006 

1,327 

10 

28 

46 

Montgomery  

86 

105 

160 

177 

47 

Montour  

22 

40 

57 

108 

48 

Northampton 

103 

164 

136 

216 

49 

Northumberland 

218 

266 

302 

412 

50 

Perry  

678 

885 

690 

1,063 

51 

52 

Pike  

851 

984 

1,270 

1,505 

35 

44 

53 

Potter  

2,025 

2,007 

3,174 

2.926 

6 

30 

54 

Schuylkill  

1,042 

1.463 

1,881 

2,298 

55 

Snyder  

205 

336 

406 

581 

4 

3 

56 

Somerset  

1,081 

1,167 

1,203 

1,906 

57 

Sullivan  

801 

990 

1,572 

2,025 

9 

7 

58 

Susquehanna  .... 

533 

626 

1,100 

1,393 

59 

Tioga  

1,060 

1,249 

1,654 

1,791 

9 

41 

60 

Union  

308 

394 

459 

554 

4 

5 

61 

Venango  

893 

928 

815 

1,255 

1 

62 

Warren  

1,228 

1,216 

2,343 

2,347 

8 

9 

63 

Washington  

92 

135 

72 

112 

64 

Wayne  

992 

1.128 

1.636 

1.832 

3 

6 

65 

Westmoreland  . . . 

656 

926 

707 

1,484 

1 

66 

Wyoming  

293 

411 

626 

933 

2 

8 

67 

York  

230 

252 

279 

260 

County  Unknown 

11 

46 

39 

65 

TOTAL  

38,270* 

46,738** 

51,902* 

65,187** 

296 

439 

* Includes  1409  deer  killed  during  the  Archery  Season. 

**  Includes  1358  deer  killed  during  the  Archery  Season, 
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Forestry  Association  Commends 

Commission  for  Deer 

Management  Program 

Last  January  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion adopted  a resolution  of  interest 
to  deer  hunters.  It  was  transmitted 
through  the  Association  President, 
Lloyd  E.  Partain,  to  Governor  David 
L.  Lawrence  with  the  statement, 
“Your  attention  to  this  matter  in  the 
interest  of  good  forest  and  game  man- 
agement in  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  appreciated.”  The  resolution  read: 
“Whereas:  The  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  is  concerned  with 
all  products  and  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s forests, 

And  whereas:  There  has  been  a 
general  lack  of  winter  deer  forage  for 
the  size  and  health  of  the  herd  and 
regeneration  of  Pennsylvania’s  forests. 
And  whereas:  Past  over-browsing 
will  require  some  relief  for  several 


years  to  recover  an  optimum  balance 
between  a healthy  deer  population 
and  available  food, 

And  whereas:  Certain  numbers  of 
unsuccessful  hunters  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  current  regulations,  and 
in  anticipation  of  a deer  harvest  be- 
low that  of  the  past  year  (partly  due 
to  less  hunting  effort  in  several  areas) , 
It  was  therefore  resolved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  that  their  ap- 
preciation be  made  known  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Game  Commission  has  scientific- 
ally and  forthrightly  recommended 
practices  and  regulations  for  manage- 
ment and  harvest  of  the  deer  herds 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Board  that  these  cur- 
rent practices  and  regulations  are 
properly  directed  at  a healthy  deer 
herd  in  balance  with  annual  forage 
requirements,  a maximum  fawn  pro- 
duction and  a healthy  forest.” 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  SPORTSMEN  are  the  members  of  the  Flint  Hill  Conservation  Club 
of  Thornhurst  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  800  members  have  a long  list  of  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit.  They  have  developed  15  areas  for  ringneck  pheasants  which  cover  75 
acres  of  buckwheat  and  30  acres  of  winter  wheat  and  rye.  Club  members  furnished  all  the 
fertilizer,  lime,  seed  and  work.  The  club  has  also  purchased  a tractor,  plow,  disc  harrow, 
200-gallon  sprayer  and  a cutting  bar.  They  have  planted  15,000  seedlings  furnished  by  the 
Game  Commission,  got  the  Split  Rock  Club  to  open  a ten-mile  stretch  of  the  Lehigh 
River  for  trout  fishing.  All  club  dues  are  expended  for  wildlife;  there  are  no  social  activ- 
ities. William  Nichols  is  president;  Robert  McKeand,  vice-president;  Stanley  Obieleski, 
treasurer;  and  Donald  Stoltz,  secretary. 
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Commission’s  10th  Student 
Officer  Class  To  Graduate  In 
Brockway  On  April  9th 

Graduation  ceremonies  for  the 
10th  Student  Officer  Class  which  is 
now  completing  a year  of  study  and 
training  at  the  Commission’s  Ross 
LefFler  School  of  Conservation  will 
be  held  on  April  9 in  the  Brockway 
Area  High  School  auditorium.  Penn- 
sylvania’s Lt.  Governor,  the  Hon. 
John  Morgan  Davis,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  James  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Game  Commission,  will 
preside  at  the  colorful  ceremonies. 

The  processional  and  other  music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Brockway 
Area  High  School  Band.  Introduction 
of  the  school  staff  and  graduates  will 
be  made  by  Superintendent  Donald 
E.  Miller.  The  Hon.  John  Sullivan, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  will  ad- 
minister the  oaths  of  office  and  the 
official  welcome  and  presentation  of 
commissions  will  be  made  by  M.  J. 
Golden,  Executive  Director. 

Established  in  1936,  the  Commis- 
sion’s training  school  has  graduated 
212  men,  including  three  officers  from 
conservation  agencies  in  two  other 
states.  The  present  class,  consisting  of 
25  Pennsylvania  residents,  has  been 
in  training  since  last  June  15. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
graduation  exercises  and  to  visit  the 
training  school  near  Brockway. 


1 3th  Annual  Junior  Conservation 
Camp  Planned  By 
Pennsylvania  Federation 

Plans  for  the  13th  annual  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  camp  will  again  be  held 
in  Stone  Valley,  near  State  College, 
this  summer. 

Camp  chairman  Charles  W.  Stod- 
dart,  Jr.,  Director  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation in  the  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  says  that 
155  boys  will  be  enrolled  in  the  camp 
this  year.  Four  two-weeks  sessions  are 
scheduled,  beginning  June  5 and  con- 
tinuing through  July. 

Quotas  have  already  been  assigned 
the  eight  divisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  sponsors  of  the  camp,  who 
usually  pay  the  enrollment  fee  for 
the  boys  chosen.  Stoddart  points  out, 
however,  that  provision  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  a limited  num- 
ber of  boys  sponsored  by  other  con- 
servation agencies. 

The  camp  which  has,  in  sessions  to 
date,  enrolled  1,750  boys  is  intended 
for  high  school  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores who  are  leaders  in  their  schools 
and  are  interested  in  natural  resource 
conservation.  Boys  at  the  camp  par- 
ticipate in  a busy  program  of  lectures 
and  field  trips  dealing  educationally 
with  all  phases  of  resource  conser- 
vation and  restoration. 


EASTER  SEALS  HELP  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

Crippling  probably  doesn’t  mean  much  to  us.  But  to  those  who  are 
crippled,  and  to  their  families,  it  is  a frightening  thing. 

It  hits  suddenly,  without  warning.  Without  any  rhyme  or  reason.  It  can 
strike  anyone,  anytime.  It’s  caused  by  many  things— birth  defects,  accidents, 
disease.  It  could  hit  us. 

To  our  local  crippled  children  and  adults  society,  the  Easter  Seal  Society, 
falls  the  job  of  giving  service,  care,  and  treatment  to  the  crippled.  The  goal 
is  to  prepare  and  train  these  people  to  lead  a normal  life  like  we  do. 

The  job  is  long,  difficult,  and,  most  of  all,  expensive.  Money,  lots  of  it, 
is  needed  to  see  the  job  through  successfully.  We  help  with  our  Easter  Seal 
contributions.  Our  money  helps  provide  the  treatment. 

More  important  to  us,  we  insure  that  these  community  services  will  con- 
tinue should  we  or  our  family  need  them.  Support  the  1960  Easter  Seal 
Appeal.  Your  Easter  Seal  dollars  help  others,  and  protect  you. 
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OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  PROJECT  TO  BE  FEATURED  AT 
5TH  ANNUAL  PA.  SPORTSMEN  & RECREATION  SHOW 


A mammoth  “Outdoor  Classroom’’ 
indoors,  sponsored  by  eight  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  several  private 
groups,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  attention-getters  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen’s  and  Recreation 
Show  to  be  held  at  the  Farm  Show 
Building  in  Harrisburg  from  March 
28  through  April  2. 

Approximately  75  sixth-graders 
from  nine  school  districts  spotted 
around  the  state  will  be  given  a con- 
centrated course  in  natural  resources 
and  outdoor  skills  by  university  and 
Federal  and  State  experts  and  private 
sporting  organizations.  Each  of  the 
nine  groups  of  school  children  will 
spend  two  full  days  living  at  the 


Farm  Show  Buildings  while  they 
participate  in  the  project. 

Instruction  will  take  place  in  a 
large  100-by  120-foot  conservation  ex- 
hibit area  occupying  one  end  of  the 
Main  Farm  Show  Building.  The  area 
is  a simulated  camp  ground  and 
forest,  inhabited  by  stuffed  examples 
of  Pennsylvania  animal  and  bird  life. 
The  children  will  be  taught  in  a 
cleared  area  in  the  front  of  the  ex- 
hibit. In  the  evenings  they  will  cook 
their  meals  over  six  campfires  built 
into  the  display.  Through  the  minia- 
ture forest  of  real  trees  in  the  back 
of  the  exhibit  winds  a nature  trail 
several  hundred  feet  long  in  which 
visitors  to  the  Show  can  test  their 
knowledge  of  nature. 

The  children  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  geology,  forestry,  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  and  water  and 
soil  conservation.  They  will  be  taught 
the  fundamentals  of  boating,  archery, 
firearms  safety,  fishing,  and  outdoor 
crafts. 

Sponsoring  the  project  are  the  Pa. 
Dept,  of  Internal  Affairs,  Geological 
Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  (Conservation  Laboratory 
for  Teachers),  and  the  following  state 
agencies:  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Soil  Conservation  Commission),  Fish 
Commission,  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Health  (Sanitary  Water 
Board),  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Children  from  these  school  districts 
will  take  part:  Shamokin  Area  Joint 
Schools,  Mechanicsburg  Area  Joint 
Schools,  Bedford  Area  Joint  Schools, 
Lock  Haven  Area  Joint  Schools,  Mil- 
ton  Area  Joint  Schools,  School  Dis- 
trict of  Abington  Township,  Windber 
Area  Schools,  Ridley  Township  School 
District,  School  District  of  Warren 
Borough. 
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Golden  Explains  Tentative 
Opening  Date  For  1960 
Deer  Season 

It  appears  that  the  reasons  why  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
choose  December  5 as  the  tentative 
opening  date  of  this  year’s  antlered 
deer  season  are  not  generally  under- 
stood. Therefore  the  Commission’s 
Executive  Director,  M.  J.  Golden, 
provides  the  following  explanation: 

“All  concerned  must  recognize  that 
it  is  quite  difficult  for  the  Commission 
to  provide  the  desired  opportunities 
for  hunting  of  all  species  during  the 
brief  period  of  potentially  good 
weather  and  hunting  conditions  in 
the  fall.  There  are  rhany  factors  to 
be  considered  in  the  establishment  of 
the  seasons. 

“Sportsmen,  landowners  and  farm- 
ers request  a common  opening  date 
for  all  small  game  hunting.  Farmers, 
on  whose  land  much  of  our  game  is 
produced,  request  that  the  hunting 
season  open  no  earlier  than  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  on  record  ap- 
proving the  opening  of  the  small  game 
season  on  the  Saturday  nearest 
November  1.  The  Federation  also  re- 
quests opening  the  antlered  deer  sea- 
son on  the  Monday  nearest  December 
1.  We  feel  confident,  however,  that 
the  Federation  will  be  receptive  to 
the  December  5 opening  if  it  results 
in  an  additional  week  of  small  game 
hunting.  Since  it  is  not  desirable  to 
leave  the  turkey  season  open  during 
the  bear  season  (other  small  game  re- 
mains open  during  bear  season)  and 
in  order  that  a suitable  period  for 
turkey  hunting  may  be  provided,  it 
became  desirable  to  establish  a tenta- 
tive opening  date  of  December  5 for 
antlered  deer.  An  additional  week  of 
turkey  hunting  this  year  should  be  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  northcentral  Pennsylvania  where 
turkey  hunting  is  so  popular. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  the  date  of 
December  5 is  a drastic  departure 
from  common  practice  because  in  1961 


the  Monday  nearest  December  1 will 
be  December  4.  In  some  previous 
years  the  season  has  opened  on 
December  3 and  deer  hunting  has 
been  permitted  as  late  as  December 
17.  We  recognize  that  almost  any 
opening  date  will  work  a hardship 
on  one  group  or  another.  We  have 
numerous  requests  from  school  per- 
sonnel, railroaders,  businessmen,  etc., 
for  a variety  of  opening  dates.  The 
Commission  must  schedule  seasons 
which  are  sound  as  far  as  game  man- 
agement is  concerned  and  which  will 
at  the  same  time  afford  the  maximum 
recreational  opportunities  and  be 
satisfactory  to  the  most  sportsmen.” 

Scholarships  Available  for 
Conservation  Education 

The  15  th  Annual  Conservation 
Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  during  the  1960 
Summer  Sessions.  Teachers  will  study 
about  soil,  water,  forest,  fisheries, 
wildlife,  and  mineral  conservation 
through  field  trips,  lectures,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions.  The  courses  are  de- 
signed to  develop  leadership  for 
school  and  community  programs  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

An  advanced  course  will  be  offered 
in  the  second  session,  July  25  to 
August  12,  and  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  or  will 
complete  the  regular  course  to  be 
given  July  5 to  July  23.  Laboratory 
work  may  be  taken  by  elementary 
teachers,  secondary  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  for  graduate  or 
undergraduate  credit,  and  to  meet 
certification  requirements. 

A limited  number  of  partial 
scholarships  are  available,  and  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  a school  of- 
ficial. For  further  information  and 
applications,  write  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers,  311  Burrows  Building,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pennsylvania. 
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Seth  Myers  Wins  Conservation 
Award  In  American  Motors 
National  Contest 

Seth  L.  Myers  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  an 
inspector  for  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  has  been  named  winner 
of  an  American  Motors  Conservation 
Award  for  his  many  years  of  varied 
conservation  activities. 

Myers  first  became  interested  in 
conservation  in  1914  when  he  was  a 
patrol  leader  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  an 
organization  he  still  assists. 

Not  only  has  he  been  active  in 
many  organizations,  but  he  has  pro- 
moted conservation  among  laymen 
by  writing  a column  carried  by  30 
newspapers,  making  weekly  radio 
broadcasts,  and  by  writing  magazine 
articles.  Currently  he  is  writing  a 
book.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  for  10  years. 

As  secretary  and  later  state  delegate 
of  the  Mercer  County  Council  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  Myers  has  fought  vigor- 
ously for  conservation  legislation.  He 


helped  organize  the  Western  Reserve 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
and  has  held  office  continuously  for 
25  years. 

The  American  Motors  Conservation 
Awards  Program  was  established  in 
1953  to  annually  honor  10  profes- 
sional and  10  non-professional  con- 
servationists. The  professionals  re- 
ceive a $500  check  in  addition  to  a 
plaque. 

Commission  Purchase  Enlarges 
Wayne  Co.  State  Game  Lands 

The  Game  Commission  completed 
the  purchase  of  1,120.2  acres  of  land 
in  Wayne  County  on  January  7.  The 
tract  adjoins  State  Game  Lands  No. 
159  and  increases  the  total  acreage  of 
this  public  hunting  land  to  8,163.9 
acres. 

The  recent  acquisition  is  largely 
wooded,  typical  of  the  forest  cover 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  of  January  7,  1960  the  aggregate 
total  of  State  Game  Lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  939,240.3  acres. 


WINTER  FEEDING  PROGRAM  in  Perry  County  is  a voluntary  effort  by  sportsmen  of 
the  Marysville  area.  Over  40  feeders  are  being  maintained  by  30  individuals  and  the 
local  Moose  lodge  in  the  second  year  of  a program  led  and  organized  by  Fred  Keim  and 
Fred  Menke. 


Let's  Look  at  the  Record 

By  Tom  Forbes 


SINCE  its  inception  in  1951,  nine 
archery  deer  seasons  have  passed 
into  history  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  es- 
tablished a twelve  day  season  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  in  which  male  deer 
could  be  taken  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row provided  they  had  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler;  and  further  pro- 
vided that  a male  deer  with  an  antler 
three  or  more  inches  long  without 
points,  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
skull  as  the  deer  is  in  life,  should  be 
considered  legal.  Thirty-two  deer 
were  taken  by  5,442  license  holders 
this  first  season.  In  1955  shooting 
hours  were  extended  to  permit  the 
bowhunter  to  be  afield  from  6:00  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  E.S.T.  In  1956  a seven- 
teen day  bow  season  brought  out 
26,029  bowmen  and  the  resultant  bag 
was  224  antlered  deer.  The  first  anv 
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deer  season  for  archers  was  estab- 
lished in  1957.  It  ran  for  eight  days 
and  1358  deer  fell  to  55,554  licensed 
bowhunters.  An  18  day  season  in  1958 
was  enjoyed  by  72,918  licensed  bow- 
hunters.  The  ten  additional  days  and 


more  than  17,000  additional  bow- 
hunters  turned  in  a bag  exactly  equal 
to  the  1957  take.  Apparently  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  and  the  length  of  the 
season  are  not  sufficient  criteria  to 
estimate  the  harvest  that  may  be  ex- 
pected during  the  bow  season  for 
deer.  During  the  24  day  archery  deer 
season  last  year,  1409  deer  were  taken. 
Bowhunters  purchased  76,767  licenses. 
In  both  the  1958  and  1959  seasons  the 
ratio  of  successful  bowhunters  was 
1:54.  Apparently  6 additional  days 
of  bowhunting  and  an  increase  of 
3,849  bowhunters  had  no  effect  on 
the  success  ratio.  Since  1951  a total 
of  4,665  deer  have  been  taken  by  bow- 
hunters during  the  archery  deer  sea- 
sons in  the  Keystone  State.  In  1959 
43%  of  the  deer  bagged  consisted  of 
antlered  deer. 

The  average  annual  success  ratio 
for  the  bowhunters  during  the  years 
when  bucks  only  were  legal  during 
the  bow  season  is  1:209.  During  the 
1959  season  it  was  1:180.  The  desire 
to  bag  an  antlered  deer  is  a dominant 
characteristic  among  bowhunters. 
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About  the  only  thing  consistent  in 
the  archery  deer  season  is  that  it  falls 
in  the  month  of  October.  A capricious 
nature  appears  determined  to  provide 
a different  setting  each  time  Autumn 
appears  on  the  stage  of  the  seasons. 
Plans  made  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
season’s  hunt  for  the  next  year  only 
serve  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
predicting  conditions  from  one  season 
to  the  next.  In  1958  an  abundant 
crop  of  beech  nuts  resulted  in  wide 
dispersion  of  the  deer  throughout  the 
forested  area.  During  the  previous  fall 
the  absence  of  mast  caused  the  deer 
to  concentrate  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
abandoned  orchards  where  there  was 
a plentiful  supply  of  apples.  Natu- 
rally these  hot  spots  rated  high  in  the 
plans  for  the  1958  season.  On  the 
first  morning  we  were  in  an  orchard 
before  daylight.  Impatiently  we 
waited  for  the  opening  hour  and 
light  enough  to  shoot.  When  the 
sun’s  rays  topped  the  adjoining  ridge 
we  scanned  the  orchard.  Not  a deer 
in  sight,  and  the  trees  were  bare  of 
fruit.  At  9:00  o’clock,  still  without  a 
glimpse  of  a deer  we  held  a confer- 
ence, apportioned  out  the  hunting 
territory,  slung  our  bows  across  our 
shoulders,  and  set  out  to  scout  the 
range  for  sign  of  deer.  We  met  at 
noon  at  the  camp  to  compare  notes. 
Our  experiences  were  similar.  We  had 
seen  deer.  They  were  in  the  stands 
of  beech  which  were  scattered 
throughout  our  hunting  territory. 


Each  of  us  had  a pocket  full  of  beech 
nuts  as  evidence  of  the  abundance  of 
the  food  supply  available. 

Provided  it  is  available,  deer  will 
concentrate  on  mast  in  the  fall  in 
preference  to  other  foods.  Last  season 
the  acorn  crop  exceeded  anything  that 
had  been  seen  for  a number  of  years. 
In  consequence  deer  were  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  stands  of 
oaks  and  did  not  appear  in  the  num- 
bers seen  in  other  years  on  agricul- 
tural lands.  If  you  were  among  those 
who  gauge  the  supply  of  deer  in  an 
area  by  spot-lighting  them  in  the 
meadows  along  the  highways  at  night, 
you  might  have  been  convinced  that 
deer  were  in  short  supply.  Actually 
the  deer  preferred  the  acorn  mast 
and  found  plenty  of  wood  without 
leaving  the  forested  area. 

Counties  containing  a large  percent- 
age of  forested  lands  again  accounted 
for  the  highest  bags.  Potter  County 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  a 
reported  99  deer  bagged  by  the 
archers,  24  antlered  and  75  antlerless 
deer.  Lycoming  County  accounted  for 
83  deer  of  which  21  were  antlered 
deer  and  62  antlerless.  Carbon 
County  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  stands  in  fourth  place  with  70 
deer  reported,  only  five  under  the 
number  reported  from  third  place 
Forest  County.  Others  among  the 
leaders  are:  Clinton— 55,  Cameron- 
52,  Centre— 51,  and  Elk  County— 48. 
Sullivan  County  lost  fourth  place  by 
one  deer,  reporting  69.  No  deer  were 
reported  from  Delaware,  Philadelphia 
and  Montour  Counties,  and  only  one 
from  Allegheny  County. 

Violations  increased  from  50  in  the 
1958  season  to  81  in  1959.  Violations 
of  nine  sections  or  provisions  of  the 
law  were  reported  in  1958  and  this 
number  increased  to  19  in  1959  sea- 
son. Hunting  before  and  after  hours 
accounted  for  the  highest  number  of 
violations  as  it  did  in  the  1958  sea- 
son. There  were  20  in  1958  and  19 
in  1959.  The  use  of  an  artificial  light 
in  hunting  or  killing  deer  accounted 
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for  20  violations  in  the  past  season, 
an  increase  of  6 over  1958.  Hunting 
from  vehicles  resulted  in  an  increased 
number  of  violations  this  past  season, 
from  4 to  13.  There  were  7 violations 
for  hunting  without  an  archery  per- 
mit and  2 for  attempting  to  kill  a 
second  deer  in  one  season.  One  viola- 
tion was  reported  for  shooting  at  a 
human  being  in  mistake  for  a deer. 
The  remaining  violations  could  be 
grouped  under  a heading  such  as 
Thoughtlessness  or  Carelessness,  or 
possibly  to  an  alert  field  force  who 
rightly  believe  that  all  provisions  of 
the  law  should  be  obeyed  by  the  bow- 
hunter.  There  can  be  no  valid  excuse 
for  failure  to  tag  a deer  or  possessing 
firearms  while  hunting  with  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

Heading  the  list  of  violations  for 
the  past  two  archery  deer  seasons  is 
hunting  before  and  after  legal  shoot- 
ing hours.  Avoid  any  suspicion  that 
you  are  engaged  in  this  practice  by 
leaving  the  bow  unbraced  except  dur- 
ing shooting  hours.  An  unbraced  bow 
will  check  a sudden  impulse  to  take  a 
chance. 

Hunting  from  vehicles  increased  in 
Pennsylvania  last  season.  This  prac- 
tice can  backfire  and  in  some  States 
has  resulted  in  restrictive  legislation 
and  very  poor  publicity  for  the  bow- 
hunters.  Public  opinion  has  favored 
the  bowhunter  in  the  past  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  general  public. 

None  of  man’s  activities  are  without 
their  complement  of  accidents.  Bow- 
hunting is  a relatively  safe  sport  and 
this  record  can  be  maintained  only  by 
strict  compliance  with  common  sense 
safety  precautions  familiar  to  every 
bow  hunter.  Sixteen  reports  of  in- 
juries were  received  by  the  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  season 
compared  with  26  for  the  1958  season. 
For  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania 
a bowhunter  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  from  another  hunter’s 
bow.  The  accident  report  read  as  fol- 
lows: “I  was  standing  in  brush  hunt- 


ing deer  with  bow  and  arrow  and 
heard  noise  on  tracks  below.  It  was 
raining  and  misty;  time  was  7:10  a.m. 
When  I heard  the  noise,  I started  to 
pull  my  arrow  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  noise.  Then  I pulled  about 
half  way  back  and  it  slipped  because 
of  being  wet  and  I heard  a fellow 
shout  and  ran  down.”  The  arrow 
struck  the  victim  in  the  right 
shoulder.  The  wound  was  dressed  by 
a Doctor  and  fortunately  did  not 
prove  serious.  The  remaining  injuries 
were  all  self-inflicted  and  followed 
a single  pattern.  The  bowhunters 
were  carrying  arrows  in  the  hand  or 
nocked  in  the  bow  and  received  in- 
juries in  the  lower  extremities  when 
entangled  in  brush  or  when  the 
hunter  stumbled  or  slipped  and  fell. 
This  type  of  accident  can  be  pre- 
vented. Never  carry  an  arrow  nocked 
in  the  bow  or  in  the  hand  when 
searching  for  game.  Your  quiver 
should  provide  a deep  pocket  which 
will  completely  conceal  the  broad- 
heads.  A metal  pocket  provides  the 
best  possible  protection.  Make  it  a 
practice  to  draw  your  arrow  from  the 
quiver  when  the  game  is  in  position 
for  a shot  and  not  before.  Last  but 
most  important,  identify  your  target 
before  you  begin  your  draw. 


Development  Of  Handgun  Interest 

By  Jim  Varner 


THE  bluebirds  and  meadowlarks 
have  arrived  along  with  many 
other  early  migrants.  The  last  of 
March  thaws  have  filled  the  brooks 
to  normal  early  season  capacity.  As 
they  tumble  down  from  the  highlands 
in  their  hurry  to  join  the  larger 
streams  in  the  valleys,  their  spirited 
babbling  joins  in  the  age-old  increas- 
ing crescendo  of  nature’s  springtime 
symphony.  Isn’t  it  true  present  day 
humans  have  a rather  callus  way  of 
expressing  amazement  concerning 
modern  inventions  while  taking  for 
granted  far  greater  creations  which 
are  all  around  us  and  free  for  our 
enjoyment,  creations  of  a Master  who 
leaves  no  room  for  improvement. 

Last  year  we  discussed  “Technique 
With  The  Handgun”  in  the  February 


issue.  We  were  more  or  less,  “feeling 
out”  reader  interest  and  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  results  were  an 
agreeable  surprise.  Letters  came  in 
from  Game  News  readers  living  in 
other  states  and  even  Canada,  as  well 
as  several  from  our  own  state.  Most 
of  the  interested  ones  wish  to  discuss 
the  modern  handgun  including  the 
automatics  (semi-auto)  while  others 
express  a desire  to  get  more  informa- 
tion on  the  capabilities  of  the  percus- 
sion arms,  especially,  the  famous  re- 
volvers that  are  glamorized  so  much 
on  current  TV  shows.  This  month  we 
will  discuss  the  modern  revolver  and 
automatics,  while  at  a later  date  a 
session  on  the  many  percussion  re- 
volvers will  be  in  order.  It  might  in- 
terest many  of  you  to  know  that  exact 
duplicates  of  the  36  caliber  Colt  Navy 
cap  and  ball  muzzle-loader  is  being 
made  in  Italy  now  and  another  in 
Germany  duplicating  Remington’s 
famous  old  1858  model  cap  and  ball 
revolver.  Just  too  bad  these  are  not 
made  within  the  States. 
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The  choice  of  the  arm  both  junior 
and  father  should  buy  depends  of 
course  on  how  much  they  feel  they 
can  afford,  and  whether  they  wish  to 
hunt  with  it  or  stick  strictly  to  targets 
and  plinking  at  tin  cans,  clay  targets 
or  similar.  Help  us  discourage  the 
breaking  of  glass  bottles  and  pro- 
miscuous sneak  practicing  on  insula- 
tors just  because  they  are  convenient 
and  splinter  in  all  directions  when 
hit.  Every  time  some  damage  is  done 
to  an  unoccupied  home,  a public 
utility  or  similar  instance  by  the 
thoughtless  shooter  or  vandal  our 
game  takes  another  step  closer  to  re- 
strictions that  will  spell  its  doom. 
Broken  glass  bottles  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  can  cause  dangerous  wounds 
to  waders  and  swimmers  while  broken 
glass  on  the  forest  floor  can  cause 
destructive  fires  if  the  rays  of  the  sun 
hit  them  right. 

Resuming  our  discussion  on  what 
to  buy,  I would  suggest  the  22  caliber 
arm.  It  is  the  best  caliber  for  training 


due  to  its  economy,  light  recoil,  ac- 
curacy and  light  report.  The  22  short 
cartridge  can  be  used  to  an  advantage 
indoors  in  all  revolvers  and  as  a 
single  shot  in  automatic  pistols.  A few 
automatics  are  chambered  for  it  and 
will  not  use  any  other.  Some  think 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  long  rifle 
chamber  will  harm  the  pistol.  If 
properly  cleaned  each  time,  I have 
found  its  erosion  practically  nil  after 
thousands  of  shots.  This  tiny  little 
cartridge  is  not  a toy  however.  It  will 
drive  the  little  30  grain  bullet  thru 
3 j/2  to  4 inches  of  dry  white  pine  tim- 
ber which  is  certainly  enough  to  kill 
or  produce  a dangerous  wound.  In  the 
hollow-point,  high  speed  version  it 
will  usually  kill  all  of  the  predators 
with  one  shot.  Its  maximum  range  out 
of  a short  barrelled  side  arm  is  over 
600  yards.  Its  companion  cartridge, 
the  long-rifle  produces  near  twice  the 
energy  of  the  short  with  its  40  grain 
well  designed  bullet.  Avoid  buying 
the  22  long  cartridge.  A lot  of  shooters 


i 


HANDGUN  QUINTET  as  shown  above  represents  the  best  of  the  heavy  type  revolvers. 
Hunters  should  note  that  the  45  Colt  Automatic  is  not  for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 
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call  for  the  22  long  at  their  dealers. 
They  don’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  long  and  long-rifle.  The 
two  cartridges  cost  the  same  but  there 
is  no  comparison  in  performance.  The 
22  long  is  a carry  over  from  the  past. 

ilt  has  the  long-rifle  case  and  the  30 
grain  short  bullet.  It  was  designed 
during  the  black  powder  days.  While 
it  will  function  in  all  revolvers  it 
will  not  work  in  any  of  the  auto- 
matics except  as  a single  shot.  No 
modern  arms  are  chambered  or  rifled 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  22  long- 
rifle  cartridge  is  not  only  the  most 
highly  developed  rim-fire  cartridge 
but  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

The  variety  of  makes  and  models 
are  so  numerous  the  beginner  may 
become  confused  when  attempting  to 
select  the  best  for  his  purpose.  In  the 
automatic  line  one  will  find  a group 
of  foreign  handguns  in  22  caliber  on 
the  dealers’  shelves.  Most  of  these  are 
of  little  or  no  use  so  forget  about 
them.  Limit  your  choice  to  Colt, 
Smith  and  Wesson,  High  Standard 
Ruger,  Harrington  and  Richardson 
and  Iver  Johnson.  The  last  two  named 
firms  make  no  auto-loading  pistols 
and  confine  their  production  to  the 
lower  priced  target  and  pocket  model 
arms.  For  plinking  and  target  prac- 
tice with  a few  shots  now  and  then  at 
real  close  range  predators  they  should 
fill  the  bill  but  don’t  expect  to  reach 
the  top  with  them.  Ruger,  Colt,  S. 
and  W.,  and  High  Standard  produce 
a most  complete  line  of  revolvers  and 
auto-loading  pistols  with  Colt  and 
S.  and  W.  making  the  most  expensive 
and  finest  revolvers  in  all  calibers.  If 
you  seek  the  utmost  in  a target  22 
caliber  revolver  don’t  pass  the  Colt 
Officers  Model  Match  or  the  S.  and  W. 
K-22.  The  Colt  weighs  43  ounces 
which  makes  it  very  steady  to  hold. 
The  Smith  weighs  39  ounces  with  a 
6!/2  inch  barrel.  It  is  made  in  4 and 
8 Vi  inch  barrel  lengths  while  the  Colt 
makes  a six  inch  barrel  only.  One 
cannot  go  wrong  on  either  if  he  wants 
a lifetime  arm  that  will  give  him  the 


best  for  every  round  fired.  The  Colt 
retails  at  $83.25  while  the  Smith  costs 
$76.00.  No  other  revolvers  for  strictly 
target  work  can  approach  these  heavy 
arms.  They  are  heavy  for  a side-arm 
on  the  trail  but  make  up  for  it  in 
efficiency.  Both  companies  make 
lighter  and  less  expensive  target  arms 
that  are  fine  all  around  revolvers. 
Colt,  Ruger  and  High  Standard  make 
excellent  frontier  type  22’s  that  are 
fine  trail-guns  and  capable  of  good 
scores  on  the  target.  None  of  these 
have  adjustable  rear  sights  except  the 
Ruger  Single  Six.  High  Standard 
makes  a satisfactory  22  called  the  Sen- 
tinel. It  is  a nine  shot  double  action 
arm  with  3,  4 or  6 inch  barrel  as  well 
as  a snub  nosed  semi-hammerless 
pocket  model  with  a two  and  three 
eighths  barrel.  This  happens  to  be 
about  the  best  value  in  a cheap  re- 
volver I know  of.  The  retail  price 
runs  about  $37.50.  Colt  makes  a 
freakish  looking  Buntline  Special 
with  91/2  inch  barrel  on  their  single 
action  scout  frame.  This  long  un- 
wieldy little  arm  should  make  a fine 
trail  gun  or  trappers  side-arm.  I just 
have  an  idea  some  day  in  a weak 
moment  I will  buy  one  and  send  it 
out  to  Micro  for  a good  set  of  target 
sights.  An  arm  of  this  description 
using  the  new  22  Winchester  magnum 
cartridge  should  do  excellent  long 
range  work. 

Going  to  the  automatics  made  by 
above  firms,  one  can  almost  shut  his 
eyes  and  pick  a good  one  in  22  cali- 
ber from  the  $37.50  standard  Ruger 
to  the  massive  ‘Buck  Rogers’  type 
High  Standard  Supermatic  Trophy 
model  with  its  10  inch  detachable 
stabilizer  barrel  equipped  with  a 
modern  muzzle  break,  which  retails 
for  $110.  High  Standard  really  stuck 
their  neck  out  on  this  model,  but  they 
hit  the  ‘jack-pot’  from  the  start. 
Whether  it  is  a state  of  mind  or  not 
all  shooters  think  they  are  handi- 
capped without  one  on  the  target 
range.  Colt  has  a fine  line  from  the 
standard  Woodsman  to  their  Match 
Target.  S.  and  W.  has  two  beauties 
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and  Ruger"  probably  tops  them  all  for 
the  money  in  their  Mark  1 target 
model  at  $63.50  with  detachable 
muzzle  brake.  The  Whitney  auto- 
loader should  not  be  passed  up  as  it 
is  a splendid  natural  pointing  arm 
that  is  highly  accurate  and  reasonably 
priced. 

While  the  autoloaders  are  illegal 
for  game  shooting  they  are  almost  a 
‘must’  for  the  advanced  target  shooter 
due  to  their  speed  of  fire,  fine  accu- 
racy and  perfect  balance.  Don’t  take 
my  word  for  this;  check  the  records 
of  the  winners.  Regardless  of  whether 
you  start  with  a 22  cal.  revolver  or 
same  caliber  autoloader  get  in  the 
game  and  prepare  your  skill  for  the 
larger  calibers  which  you  will  soon 
find  even  more  interesting  than  the 
22’s.  When  you  get  so  you  can  punch 
out  an  80  or  better  on  the  standard 
50  foot  slow  fire  bulls-eye  and  make 
a 250  or  above  over  the  50  foot  in- 
door or  25  yard  outdoor  Camp  Perry 
course,  10  shots  slow  fire,  10  shots 
timed  fire  20  seconds  and  10  shots 
rapid  in  10  seconds  it’s  a grand  and 
glorious  feeling.  You  are  on  your  way 
as  a handgunner. 

Personally,  I have  liked  the  heavy 
handguns  all  my  life.  I believe  you 
will  too.  There’s  something  so  posi- 
tive about  the  way  the  old  45  Colt 
does  work  on  everything  it  strikes 
one  cannot  help  but  like  it.  The  new 
44  S.  and  W.  Magnum  hits  over  twice 
as  hard  and  one  watches  it  perform 
with  amazement.  Actually  it  don’t  be- 
long in  the  hand-gun  category.  The 
old  44  S.  and  W.  Special  loaded  in 
modern  arms  gives  one  about  the 
limit.  It  and  the  45  Colt  seem  to 
never  die  and  I hope  they  don’t.  One 
other  great  strictly  revolver  cartridge, 


is  in  there  demanding  attention  and 
that  one  is  the  357  Magnum  which 
includes  the  38  Special  for  the  re- 
duced more  comfortable-to-shoot  load. 
Of  course  there  are  a lot  of  excellent 
38  S.  and  W.  and  38  Special  arms 
made  mostly  in  detective  or  personal 
protection  models  that  we  are  not 
considering  as  we  are  talking  target 
and  trail  arms.  Ruger,  Colt  and  Smith 
and  Wesson  are  the  only  makers  of 
heavy  revolvers  and  Colt  is  the  one 
maker  of  powerful  autoloaders.  The 
only  calibers  in  the  heavy  autoloaders 
are  the  38  Colt  super  automatic  and 
the  old  stand-by  45  Government  auto. 
Neither  cartridge  is  a good  game  killer 
even  if  we  were  allowed  to  use  them 
due  to  the  round-nosed,  full  jacketed 
bullet.  Shooting  the  super  38  is  very 
expensive.  If  one  attempted  to  reload 
he  would  be  busier  than  a little 
brown  bat  catching  flying  ants  trying 
to  locate  the  empties  as  they  are 
ejected.  J.  E.  Clark  of  Box  4248, 
Shreveport,  La.,  the  celebrated  pistol 
expert,  will  convert  a Colt  38  super 
autoloader  to  38  Special  caliber  and 
guarantee  214  inch  groups  at  50  yards 
with  it  which  makes  such  an  accurized 
job  capable  of  holding  its  own  on 
the  big  bore  target  range  with  the 
added  advantage  of  being  self-load- 
ing. Our  military  Colt  45  auto  is  one 
of  the  best  defense  arms  we  have  and 
the  most  misunderstood.  Properly 
fitted  and  accurized  it  will  hold  its 
own  in  keen  competition.  Hand-load- 
ing is  the  secret  to  learn  when  using 
the  big  guns.  A good  hand-loader  can 
mould  bullets  and  produce  a fine 
cartridge  for  the  357  Magnum,  38 
Special  and  45  auto  for  little  more 
than  a 22  long-rifle  costs.  The  big 
44’s  and  45  Colt  cost  a little  more. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Exploring  Grasslands 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WHAT  are  grasslands?  Why  are 
grasslands?  Who  cares  about  them 
anyway— why  are  they  important 
enough  to  explore?  Those  questions 
may  well  arise  the  minds  of  many 
readers  of  the  title  of  this  column, 
and  they  are  good  ones.  Let’s  try  to 
find  the  answers  one  by  one. 

First  of  all,  grasslands  as  the  name 
implies  are  areas  of  land  on  which 
the  characteristic  plants  are  grasses 
and  similar  plants.  They  cover  large 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  are 
very  important  to  man's  survival  on 
earth.  For  natural  grasslands  provide 
pastures  for  grazing  animals  that  sup- 
ply us  with  meat,  leather  and  wood. 
Most  of  our  principal  agricultural 
food  plants  are  grown  in  this  area. 
Many  early  civilizations  originated  in 
grassland  areas. 

Grasslands  occur  naturally  only 
where  rainfall  is  too  low  to  support 
forests,  but  is  still  sufficient  to  sup- 


Editor’s note:  This  is  the  first  of  four 
articles  written  for  teachers,  youth 
groups,  and  young  people  themselves, 
suggesting  simple  do-it-yourself  projects 
that  show  some  of  the  interrelationships 
between  climate,  soil,  plants  and 
animals — the  basis  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Future  articles  with  similar  treat- 
ment, will  cover  forests,  marshes,  and 
waterways. 


port  grasses  and  similar  plants.  The 
soils  of  grasslands  have  certain  char- 
acteristics, too,  and  are  generally  high 
in  humus.  There  are  other  factors, 
too,  which  will  come  to  light  when  a 
few  projects,  which  will  be  described 
later,  are  carried  out  that  show  some 
basic  differences  between  grasslands 
and  forests  or  even  between  different 
kinds  of  grasslands. 

In  Pennsylvania  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) the  dominant  plants  are  or 
would  be  trees.  Grasslands  exist  as 
pastures,  fields,  lawns,  golf  courses, 
etc.,  because  of  man’s  use  of  the  land. 
The  climate  (rainfall,  temperature) 
and  geological  influences  are  such  that 
the  natural  dominant  plants  are  trees. 
If  cultivated  fields,  pastures,  lawns, 
etc.,  were  not  mowed,  grazed,  culti- 
vated, or  otherwise  controlled  by  man 
and  his  animals,  they  would  sooner  or 
later  revert  to  forests.  In  fact,  it  is 
easy  to  find  evidence  of  this  almost 
anywhere.  You  know  what  happens  if 
you  do  not  take  care  of  your  lawn  or 
garden.  You  have  seen  roadsides  that 
were  cleared  when  the  road  was  con- 
structed, but  then  neglected.  You  have 
seen  abandoned  farm  fields  grow  up 
in  “brush”  and  later  in  forest  trees. 
This  is  a natural  process  called  plant 
succession,  and  it  is  going  on  now  as 
it  has  for  millions  of  years.  Here  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  last  stage  of  the  sue- 
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cession  is~a  forest.  In  the  grassland 
areas  of  the  country,  the  last  stage  is 
grass. 

So  let’s  find  a field  and  then  dis- 
cover for  ourselves  a few  characteris- 
tics of  the  field  that  make  it  what  it 
is.  And  this  held  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plore may  be  a piece  of  lawn  on 
the  school  grounds  or  in  a backyard. 
It  can  be  a pasture  or  hayheld  on  a 
farm,  or  an  open  held  in  a Scout  or 
4-H  camp.  The  one  main  requirement 
is  that  this  held  be  covered  with  grass 
or  similar  plants  only— that  it  has 
been  mowed  or  grazed  over  the  last 
few  years. 

Suppose  we  have  found  a held  to 
explore.  Maybe  it  is  only  a hundred 
or  more  square  feet  in  area,  or  per- 
haps it  covers  several  acres.  It  will 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  natural  grasslands  of  the  mid-west 
from  which  we  get  so  much  of  our 
food  and  on  which  live  or  have  lived 
so  many  of  the  interesting  animals  of 
our  country. 

Let’s  start  our  exploring  with  a 
plant  and  animal  survey  of  this  held. 
First,  make  a collection  of  as  many 
different  plants  as  you  can  hnd  and 
then  look  them  up  in  books  in  the 
library  or  get  the  help  of  your  county 


agent  or  Soil  Conservation  Service 
District  technician  to  hnd  out  what 
they  are.  Find  out  if  they  are  native 
or  have  been  introduced.  Find  out 
what  they  are  good  for.  Find  out  if 
they  are  deep  or  shallow  rooted  and 
if  they  are  annuals  or  perennials. 
Find  out  how  they  reproduce  or 
spread— in  general,  hnd  out  all  you 
can  about  them.  Their  life  histories 
and  their  characteristics. 

Next,  make  a list  of  the  animal  life 
you  see  or  collect  in  the  held— and  to 
do  this,  you  will  have  to  dig  a few 
test  holes.  Start  with  a cubic  foot  of 
sod  and  soil.  Spread  out  some  news- 
papers in  a shady  place  where  the 
wind  is  not  blowing,  and  carefully 
pick  that  cube  of  grass  and  soil  apart. 
You  may  need  a hand  magnifying 
glass  to  see  some  of  the  tiny  animals 
in  the  soil,  but  insect  larvae,  worms, 
and  larger  animals  will  be  easy  to 
see.  Next,  put  the  soil  through  pro- 
gressively smaller  sieves  of  screen  wire, 
and  sort  it  out  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper  according  to  size.  Then  try  to 
identify  the  plants  and  animals  you 
have  found— not  necessarily  according 
to  exact  species,  but  at  least  according 
to  whether  they  are  worms,  insects, 
spiders,  etc. 

Do  this  same  thing  in  several  places 
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and  compare  your  findings.  Relate 
the  findings  to  other  factors  to  be 
described  later— moisture  in  soil,  fer- 
tility, degree  of  acidity,  temperature, 
etc. 

Soil  Experiments 

Next,  let’s  find  out  something  about 
the  soil  of  this  field.  If  the  field  is 
small,  dig  one  hole  (if  an  acre  or 
more,  dig  several  holes  in  different 
places)  about  three  feet  deep  and  two 
or  more  feet  square.  If  you  can  get 
the  use  of,  and  can  use,  a soil  auger, 
the  same  purpose  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  project  is 
to  find  out  what  kinds  of  soil  are  in 
the  field,  how  deep  the  top  soil  is,  how 
deep  the  sub-soil,  and  something 
about  the  material  from  which  this 
soil  has  been  formed. 

Again,  your  District  Soil  technician 
or  County  Agent  can  be  tremendously 
helpful  if  they  have  time,  in  explain- 
ing the  characteristics  of  soil  and  how 
soil  is  formed. 

They  can  help  you  make  a few  soil 
tests  with  inexpensive  testing  kits  and 
show  how  to  determine  the  pH 
(acidity)  or  the  relative  amounts  of 


such  minerals  as  phosphorus,  nitrogen 
or  potassium.  Then  you  can  test  the 
soil  in  different  places  in  different 
fields,  and  try  to  discover  the  relation- 
ship between  pH,  fertility  and  the 
kind  of  plants  that  grow  under  differ- 
ent conditions. 

Another  thing  you  can  do,  too, 
when  you  know  how  to  make  a few 
soil  tests,  is  to  develop  some  experi- 
mental plots  where  you  may  apply 
lime  and  fertilizer  and  then  check 
its  effect  on  the  plants  that  grow 
there.  It  is  possible  through  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  and  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  to  so  change  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  soil  that  you  make  it 
unsuitable  for  some  plants  and  much 
more  suitable  for  others.  In  some 
cases  the  first  plants  will  die  out  and 
others  will  move  in.  In  other  cases, 
some  plants  will  grow  much  more 
luxuriantly  and  crowd  out  those 
plants  that  cannot  compete.  Projects 
of  this  sort  may  take  a year  or  more 
to  complete,  but  after  the  application 
of  lime  and  fertilizer  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  watch  the  grass  grow,  and 
mow  it  once  or  twice  a year. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  check  the 
effect  of  fertilizer  on  rate  of  grass 
growth.  Again,  use  two  plots— fertilize 
one  and  not  the  other.  Or  use  three 
or  four  plots,  and  use  different  mix- 
tures of  chemicals  in  fertilizer  and 
check  the  difference  in  growth. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1006  N,  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  Franklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock 
Haven)  Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Llgonler. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vemor  T,  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone : 3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Kelser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2369 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105,  Distant. 
Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgln 
5-6171. 
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by  popular  request 
a NEW  edition  of 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE 


128  pages  with  12  full  color  plates  and  over  100  photographs  and  sketches,  actually  56  added  pages 
to  make  this  a truly  authoritative  work  with  the  latest  information  on  our  birds.  Something  of 
interest  and  value  for  everyone  from  bird  watcher  to  duck  hunter. 


Right  now*  is  the  time  to  send  one  dollar  ( 96 ( plus  .04  sales  tax)  to 

Publications  Section 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


for  your  copy  of  the  NEW  4th  edition  of 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE 


* Should  you  have  an  older  copy,  you'll  find  the  additional  material  in  this  new  edition  more  than 
worth  the  price. 
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In  Nature’s  way  of  life,  there  is  a 
universal  law  that  decrees  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  For  the  most  part, 
the  big  and  strong  eat  the  weak  and 
small.  Predation  is  normal;  each  spe- 
cies in  the  animal  kingdom  pursues 
and  kills  other  species  which  are  not  as  well  endowed  with  size  or  strength. 
The  major  exception  is  man.  With  his  superior  intelligence  and  physical 
ability,  he  has  no  enemies  on  this  planet  except  himself. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  The  mouse  is  reported  to  be  capable  of 
stampeding  an  elephant.  A cat  occasionally  charges  a dog  and  once  in  awhile, 
a dog  attacks  a man.  And  it  is  not  too  uncommon  for  a 12  inch  garter  snake 
to  scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  a 112-pound  woman. 

But  one  of  the  most  unusual  variations  in  the  normal  pattern  of  pre- 
dation is  perfectly  portrayed  by  Don  Ray  on  this  month’s  front  cover.  Like 
humans,  the  skunk  has  very  few  enemies.  He  is  small,  comparatively  stupid, 
and  not  overly  endowed  with  alertness  or  strength.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able when  you  consider  other  members  of  his  family.  The  marten  is  extremely 
swift  and  nimble  as  he  streaks  through  the  tree  tops  catching  squirrels,  which 
make  up  the  main  portion  of  his  diet.  And  fishers  are  even  more  agile,  for 
they  catch  and  eat  martens.  The  wolverine  is  extremely  bloodthirsty;  badgers 
are  courageous  fighters;  minks  show  considerable  intelligence;  and  weasels 
are  well  known  for  their  cunning  and  stealth. 

Skunks,  however,  have  been  the  slow-pokes  down  through  the  ages. 
Nature  gave  them  a built-in  defense  that  is  almost  fool-proof.  Most  birds  and 
animals,  not  to  mention  generations  of  country  boys,  have  discovered  to  their 
extreme  regret  that  skunks  are  best  left  alone.  But  late  at  night,  when  skunks 
are  ambling  along  moonlit  paths  in  search  of  grubs,  beetles,  mice,  chipmunks, 
eggs,  frogs,  earthworms  or  anything  else  that  tickles  their  tongues,  great 
horned  owls  are  also  out  in  search  of  food.  And  if  perchance  their  paths 
should  cross,  it  is  not  all  unusual  that  the  tiger  of  the  air  will  attack  the 
stinker  of  the  subterranean.  Since  the  skunks  only  defense  is  the  discharge 
of  his  famous  scent,  the  owl  inevitably  emerges  the  victor.  We  don’t  know  if 
old  Bubo  can’t  smell  very  good,  or  if  he  just  doesn’t  care.  But  the  end  result 
is  that  there  will  be  one  less  skunk  on  earth  and  one  fatter  owl  in  the  air. 

It  is  human  to  hate  the  predator  and  sympathize  with  the  prey.  But  in 
nature  there  are  no  bad  predators,  only  the  strong  over  the  weak,  the  big 
over  the  little,  the  wise  over  the  unintelligent.  Thus,  most  people  seeing  this 
cover  may  have  trouble  deciding  who  to  cheer  for  in  this  battle  to  the  death. 
Perhaps  it  will  depend  on  how  much  you  believe  in  anti-odor  campaigns. 
One  thing  is  sure:  the  owl  may  be  the  predetermined  victor  but  he  certainly 
will  smell  like  his  victim  for  a long  time  to  come. 
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Twentieth  Century  Chemist  Have  Produced  Miracles  In  Mankind’s  Age  Old 
War  Against  Insects.  But  What  Are  The  Long  Range  Effects  Of  Today’s  . . . 


Insecticides 

By  W.  0.  Nagel 


DOWN  at  Cyrus  Littlebee’s  the 
other  night,  we  were  at  the 
culinary  climax  of  our  afternoon’s 
dove  hunt.  Cy’s  braised  doves— golden 
brown  in  gravy  made  extra  savory 
with  bread-strips  fried  in  country 
butter— make  a man  sit  close  till  he 
has  to  push  back  for  belly-room. 

I waved  away  Cy’s  offer  of  a fresh 


helping:  “Not  another  bite.  I haven’t 
eaten  like  this  since  that  mess  of  big 
bluegills  from  your  neighbor’s  pond 
last  month.” 

“Glad  you  remember  them  blue- 
gills.”  Cy  poured  coffee,  “It’ll  be  a 
while  for  you  eat  any  more  outa  that 
pond.” 

“He  closed  it  to  fishing?” 
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Cy  leaned  back,  loading  roughcut 
into  his  battered  briar.  “He  closed  it 
all  right— but  not  by  putting  up  no 
sign.  He  jest  forgot  to  tie  up  his  dog.” 
As  usual,  Cy  was  dangling  seemingly 
irrelevant  bait  to  make  me  ask  ques- 
tions. But  this  time,  I had  him  taking 
bait,  and  set  the  hook. 

“I  know:  he  sprayed  his  dog  for 
ticks,  with  one  of  those  potent  new 
insecticides— maybe  it  was  too  strong 
for  the  dog.  Anyway  the  dog  jumped 
in  the  pond,  and  next  morning  all 
the  fish  were  dead.  Don’t  know  how 
it  affected  the  dog.” 

I felt  a little  smug,  but  he  threw 
the  hook  like  a bass  throws  a busted 
plug.  “I  seen  you  nosin  ’round  the 
chemical  company  last  week,  an 
figgered  they’d  tell  you  the  story. 


Figgered  you’d  bring  it  up,  too.  But 
you  was  sneakier  about  it  ’n  usual— 
draggin  in  them  bluegills!”  He 
sounded  complimentary:  honors  were 
about  even,  and  we  could  get  down 
to  business.  Cy  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  started  right  in. 

“I  knowed  you  had  somethin  on 
your  mind  when  you  turned  down 
that  fifth  dove;  when  you  drug  in 
them  bluegills,  I figgered  what  it  was. 
But,”  and  he  aimed  his  pipe  square 
between  my  eyes,  “It  ain’t  jest  them 
bluegills  as  is  botherin?” 

“No,”  I acknowledged,  “that  was 
kind  of  an  accident— just  like  when 
another  farmer  last  summer  washed 
his  spray-tank  out  in  a creek  and 
killed  all  the  fish  for  three  miles 
downstream.  Or  the  pilot  who  was 
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unhurt  in  the  crash  of  a sprayplane, 
but  was  dead  five  hours  later  from 
the  spray  that  saturated  his  clothes.” 

‘‘Kind  of  ‘I  didn’t  know  the  gun 
was  loaded’  accidents,”  Cy  said,  wryly. 

“Well— yes;  but  that  isn’t  my  point. 
What  bothers  me,  besides  the  d.eadli- 
ness  of  these  insect  killers  to  many 
living  things,  is  the  enormous 
amounts  being  used— used  by  anyone 
that  wants  to  buy  them,  with  no 
more  controls  or  restrictions  on  how 
and  where  they’re  used  than  whatever 
it  might  say  on  the  label.” 

“Or  how  well  a man  usin  ’em 
follers  what  it  says  on  the  label,”  Cy 
corrected  me.  “But  you  ain’t  sayin 
them  insecticides  ain’t  got  a rightful 
use,  nor  that  all  are  harmful  to 
human  or  wildlife,  nor  that  any  per- 
son as  has  need  of  em,  shouldn’t  be 
able  to  get  em?” 

“I  certainly  am  not.  But  a lot  of 
people  are  saying  just  that,  and  that 
such  powerful  chemicals  shouldn’t  be 
on  the  open  market,  when  poison  a 
lot  less  dangerous  is  tied  up  in  strong 
laws  and  prescriptions.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Cy  put  in, 
“We’re  growin  more  and  more  crops 
an  livestock  on  less  an  less  land,  to 
feed  an  furnish  more’n  more  folks— 
an  insects  is  the  one  big  handicap  to 
doin  that.  Them  chemicals  is  the  first 
effective  way  we  ever  had  of  fightin 
insects  on  a big  scale— an  yet,  if  they 
ain’t  used  right,  they  can  kill  fish, 
wildlife  and  pets— and  some  of  em’s 
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real  rough  on  humans,  too.”  He  em- 
phasized his  words  with  a jabbing 
pipestem.  “We  gotta  use  bug-killers 
to  produce  the  stuff  folks  needs;  yet, 
if  they  ain’t  used  right,  that  food  an 
protection  could  cost  us  a sight 
more’n  we  want  to  pay!” 

“That,”  I acknowledged,  “is  the 
problem.  And  also  it’s  the  newest  big 
problem  in  human  life,  too,  with  a 
lot  of  strong  opinions  on  it.  This 
could  work  up  to  a pretty  big  fight 
—in  fact,  it  already  has.” 

“Far  as  I know,  fightin  never  settled 
the  right  nor  wrong  of  anythin,”  Cy 
grunted.  “Reasonin  the  thing  out  jest 
might.  Why  don’t  you  write  a piece 
about  it?” 

“That’s  a tall  order,  Cy.”  I got  up 
and  headed  for  the  door.  “Might  take 
a shot  at  it,  if  only  to  set  my  own 
thinking  straight.” 

“Which  ain’t  no  bad  idee,  no  time!” 
was  Cy’s  parting  shot. 

We’ve  all  got  a double  stake  in  the 
insecticide  controversy;  our  personal 
special  interests,  and  the  single  over- 
all interest  of  what’s  best  for  every- 
one. The  two  aren’t  often  the  same, 
and  special  interests  may  differ 
sharply.  That’s  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy. But  as  Cy  said:  “fightin 
never  settled  anything,  reasonin  jest 
might.”  Let’s  try  “reasonin”  the  prob- 
lem out. 

Insecticides,  of  course,  are  nothing 
new:  arsenic,  tobacco,  pyrethrum,  and 
other  materials  were  in  use  more 
than  150  years  ago.  But  really  effec- 
tive insecticides  weren’t  developed  or 
used  on  a large  stale  until  the  advent 
of  Paris  green  in  the  late  1800’s,  and 
things  didn’t  really  get  going  until 
DDT  was  made  available  for  agricul- 
tural use  in  1945.  Like  the  “miracle 
drugs”  it  was  hailed  as  the  miracle 
insecticide,  and  it  very  nearly  was. 
Since  then  the  development  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  and  organophos- 
phate  insecticides  has  boomed  until 
now,  according  to  Julius  Anderson  of 
Missouri’s  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, about  530  companies  are  manu- 
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facturing  or  packaging  these  highly 
potent  products  under  5,000  different 
labels. 

And  their  use  has  boomed  accord- 
ingly. According  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  wholesale  value 
of  such  chemicals  used  in  1956  was 
$290  million,  and  USDI  predicts  that 
by  1975  the  annual  value  will  reach 
a billion.  They  state  that  one-sixth 
of  all  croplands;  plus  millions  of 
acres  of  forest,  range,  and  marsh- 
lands, are  treated  annually.  By  no 
means  all  these  applications  kill  fish 
or  wildlife,  but  some  of  them  do.  And 
local  kills  are  sometimes  severe 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  potential 
kill  of  beneficial  life  could  be  enor- 
mous. 

Nobody  objects  to  the  pest-killing 
properties  of  these  compounds:  most 
of  the  objections  result  from  the  in- 
cidents of  poisoning  fish  and  wildlife, 
of  killing  beneficial  insects,  and  of 
known  or  suspected  harm  to  humans. 
For  example,  it’s  widely  believed  that 
DDT  residues  in  canned  and  fresh 
vegetables  and  cow’s  milk  are  not 
passed  off  by  the  human  body,  but 
are  built  up  and  cause  the  mysterious 
“Virus  X”  disease,  a digestive  dis- 
turbance. Some  physicians  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  DDT  and 
others  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
leukemia,  hepatitis  and  other  degen- 
erative diseases.  A recent  issue  of 
Science  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
quotes  the  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics  as  reporting  61  human 
deaths  from  pesticides  in  1957.  The 
same  office  states  the  organic  phos- 
phates are  most  harmful— a few  drops 
will  kill  a man,  and  ar£  easily  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin.  Prompt, 
thorough  washing  with  soap  and 
water  is  said  to  be  effective  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  a 
pesticide  as  the  killer.  There  are  a 
good  many  reports  every  year,  verified 
and  not,  of  illnesses  caused  from  con- 
tact with,  breathing,  or  swallowing 
various  insecticides.  We  don’t  know 


MORE  RESEARCH  is  needed  to  find  the 
facts  about  modem  insecticides.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  know  an  insecticide  will  kill 
insects— you  have  to  know  what  else  it  might 
damage,  too. 


the  full  truth:  either  it  isn’t  known, 
or  it  isn't  made  public— we  suspect 
both.  The  point  is,  the  missing  facts 
should  be  found  out  before  the  prod- 
uct is  released,  and  the  facts  should 
be  made  public.  People  do  a much 
better  job  of  avoiding  dangers  when 
they  know  what  the  dangers  are. 

The  case  histories  of  fish  and  wild- 
life destruction  are  much  more 
definite,  even  though  the  extent  of  kill 
and  of  other  suspected  damage  (like 
sterility)  is  not  positively  known.  De- 
struction of  aquatic  life  (fish,  crabs, 
shrimp,  etc.)  in  waters  sprayed  di- 
rectly or  poisoned  by  run-off  from 
sprayed  lands  has  been  the  most  ex- 
tensive (or  most  easily  detected)  but 
kills  of  small  game  and  songbirds 
(either  direct  or  from  feeding  on 
poisoned  insects;  earthworms,  etc.) 
are  reported  every  year. 

Wildlife  administrators,  sportsmen, 
and  others  have  been  objecting 
strongly  to  wide-spread  use  of  insecti- 
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BROADCAST  SPRAYING  of  insecticides  is  causing  most  of  the  damage.  But  when  insects 
are  damaging  large  areas,  the  only  effective,  economical  treatment  is  spraying  or  dusting 
from  the  air. 


cities  without  adequate  controls.  They 
insist  that  just  the  amount  of  fish  and 
wildlife  killed  of  which  they  have 
actual  records  is  entirely  too  high  to 
justify  continued  use  without  more 
information  on  potential  damage 
than  we  now  have.  And  they  know 
that  the  official  records  show  just  part 
of  the  kill.  They  often  state  that  in- 
discriminate broadcasting  of  the  in- 
secticides, rather  than  the  more  con- 
trollable and  effective  spot-control 
methods,  is  causing  most  of  the  dam- 
age. 

Defenders  of  the  broadcasting 
methods,  on  the  other  hand,  point 
out  that  when  insects  are  damaging 
large  areas  (like  a forest,  for  example) 
the  only  effective,  economical  treat- 
ment is  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
planes.  And  that’s  true,  also. 

So  far  the  opposing  forces  haven’t 
got  together,  but  the  fracas  has  had 
one  good  result— recognition  that  it 
isn’t  enough  to  know  an  insecticide 
will  kill  insects;  you  have  to  know 


what  else  it  might  damage,  too.  This 
has  moved  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  more  research  (not  nearly 
enough,  but  it’s  a start)  to  find  the 
needed  facts.  There  had  been  some 
research  and  some  directions  for  safe 
use  had  been  issued,  but  knowledge 
was  not  sufficient  and  precautions 
were  either  incomplete  or  (often) 
ignored.  But  perhaps  the  arguments 
have  taught  us  that  the  more  power- 
ful an  insecticide,  the  more  thorough 
our  knowledge  must  be  and  the  more 
positive  our  controls. 

But  contamination  of  foods  and 
kills  of  wildlife  by  an  individual  ap- 
plication are  not  the  only  problems 
raised  by  new  insecticides.  There’s 
strong  evidence  that  some  of  them, 
even  if  used  at  a “safe”  rate  in  each 
application,  may  accumulate  in  the 
soil  till  the  “safe”  rate  is  exceeded, 
and  then  damage  life  other  than  in- 
sects. There’s  also  evidence  to  show 
that  they  don’t.  Confusingly,  chemi- 
cals sometimes  don’t;  sometimes  they 
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do  not  remain  effective  long  in  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  they  do;  some- 
times they  damage  other  life,  and 
sometimes  they  don't.  We  need  to 
know  what  to  expect  of  any  potent 
insecticide  under  a given  set  of  condi- 
tions, and  how  to  avoid  unwanted 
damages. 

Whenever  a powerful  tool  of  any 
kind  is  made  available  freely  to  the 
public,  it  is  both  practically  and 
morally  mandatory  to  pass  along  with 
it  the  straightforward  facts  about  it. 
Regarding  insecticides,  either  the 
knowledge  of  their  potential  or  the 
passing  on  of  that  knowledge  to  the 
users  is  inadequate  or  incomplete. 

The  problem  we  face  stems  partly 
from  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
most  effective  pesticides  and  the 
known  and  unknown  dangers  in  their 
use.  Partly,  however,  it’s  due  to  the 
fact  that  other  interests  are  bound 
to  be  affected,  constructively  or  ad- 
versely, by  the  widespread  use  of 


poison  without  adequate  directions  or 
controls. 

And,  finally,  there’s  always  human 
carelessness:  people  do  not  always 
read  labels,  follow  instructions,  or 
observe  cautions.  When  you  put 
power  in  the  hands  of  people  the 
matter  of  whether  that  power  is  used 
destructively  or  constructively  is 
mainly  in  the  mind  of  the  user.  That’s 
true  of  any  tool— matches,  machinery 
or  pesticides.  As  Cy’s  Uncle  Ott  used 
to  say:  “A  man  with  a axe  can  cut 
off  his  foot  as  well’s  a tree— it  all  de- 
pends on  what  he  aims  to  do,  an  how 
good  his  aim  is.” 

Knowing  just  part  of  the  truth  can 
be  more  frightening  than  complete 
ignorance.  It’s  true  that  as  little  as 
one  part  of  dieldrin  to  3,000  parts 
of  water  will  kill  fish,  but-  it’s  also 
true  that  one  match  can  destroy 
enough  timber  to  make  matchsticks 
for  the  entire  country  for  a year.  It’s 
true  that  pesticides  have  killed  wild- 


APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZER  to  farm  ponds  is  an  accepted  and  good  practice.  Use 
of  some  chemicals  designed  to  rid  ponds  of  algae  and  weed  growth,  however,  may  result 
in  fish  kills  and  contamination  of  streams  far  below7  the  pond  banks. 
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life  and  injured  or  killed  livestock 
and  humans— but  axes  have  cut  off 
human  feet.  It's  true,  that  medicines 
and  drugs  available  only  on  prescrip- 
tion, developed  to  ease  ills  and  save 
lives,  can  also  cause  disorders  and 
take  lives. 

All  in  all,  it’s  true  that  almost 
every  device  man  has  invented  to  en- 
rich or  advance  human  welfare  can 
also  make  life  hazardous.  All  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy,  many 
still  are:  insecticides  are  the  latest  of 
these  devices  (except  for  nuclear 
fission)  and  are  the  hottest  subject 
right  now  in  the  wildlife  field. 

And  they  should  be— until  we  know 
the  complete  truth  about  them. 
Americans  have  a way  of  rushing  into 
wholesale  use  of  what  looks  like  a 
good  thing  before  they  know  all  they 
should  about  it.  The  temptation  was 
especially  strong  with  insecticides: 
when  man  first  started  growing  his 
own  -food,  he  started  a war  that  has 
grown  in  bitterness— a war  of  com- 
petition with  insects  that  throve  on 
the  new  food. 

Add  insect  damage  to  timberlands, 
carriers  of  disease,  and  “bugs”  that 
bite,  sting  or  burrow,  and  no  wonder 
that  many  economists  say  insects— 
not  other  nations— are  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  survival.  Pesticides 
are  our  most  effective  weapon  in  this 
grim  struggle.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  must  have  these  insecticides, 
to  fight  disease  and  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  we  need  for  our  growing 
population. 

There  is  no  logic,  therefore,  in  the 
contention  that  insecticides  should 
not  be  used  because  “they  can  be  a 
menace  to  wildlife  and  even  human 
life”— no  more  logic  than  there  is  in 
abolishing  axes,  miracle  drugs,  or 
matches.  If  this  controversy  is  to  be 
resolved  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  universal  acceptance  that  the  in- 
secticides, like  other  tools,  are  here  to 
stay:  they’re  going  to  be  used  because 
we  have  to  use  them. 

But  that’s  not  all  the  facts:  we  have 


to  face  up  to  the  truth  that  insecti- 
cides are  almost  incredibly  powerful 
poisons  that  can  cause  a whale  of  a 
lot  of  damage  if  misused.  At  the  ex- 
treme of  misuse,  they  can  cause  far 
more  damage  than  they  prevent,  in 
terms  of  public  good. 

It’s  a matter  of  knowing  thoroughly 
the  full  capabilities  of  these  powerful 
tools— capabilities  for  harm  as  well  as 
good— and  then  applying  that  knowl- 
edge to  secure  the  most  good  with  the 
least  harm.  Probably  it’s  impossible 
to  avoid  all  harm— we  never  have, 
with  any  tool.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
doing  without  fire  or  automative 
transportation,  yet  these  are  instru- 
ments of  injury— sometimes  tremen- 
dous destruction— to  property,  life, 
and  natural  resources. 

It  seems  that  man  has  not  learned 
how  to  climb  the  stairs  called  “high 
standards  of  living”  without  paying  a 
price  for  every  step.  Consider  the 
three  really  basic  human  needs:  air, 
water  and  food.  In  the  constant 
struggle  to  “better”  our  social  and 
economic  position  we’ve  also  poi- 
soned, increasingly,  these  three  basic 
needs  of  life. 

It  began  with  water.  Concentrating 
along  the  rivers  because  they  afforded 
transportation  and  fertile  bottom- 
lands in  addition  to  water,  we 
promptly  began  poisoning  them  with 
our  pollution— agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  human.  For  each  advance 
in  economic  progress  we  paid  penal- 
ties: disease,  loss  of  soil  fertility  and 
expensive  replacement  of  it,  loss  of 
wildlife  and  expensive  partial  re- 
placements of  it,  loss  of  water  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  and  expensive 
treatments  (only  partially  successful) 
to  restore  its  usability. 

Air  was  next:  dust  raised  by  winds 
from  cover-stripped  farmlands,  chemi- 
cal “smogs”  from  the  chimneys  of  in- 
dustry and  the  exhausts  of  machines, 
and  finally,  radioactive  particles  from 
nuclear  fission— we  pay  the  price  for 
progress  in  discomfort  and  ill  health 
increasingly  as  we  pollute  the  very  air 
we  breathe. 
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And  now  food.  As  the  chemicals  we 
use  to  protect  our  food  from  insects 
become  more  effective,  more  widely 
used,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  remove  all  traces  of  them  from 
food  before  we  eat  it.  As  the  insecti- 
cides become  more  potent,  swallow- 
ing tiny  amounts  becomes  more  haz- 
ardous. It  becomes  increasingly  prob- 
able that  in  the  very  food  we  eat,  we 
may  pay  a price  of  self-poisoning  for 
progress.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  be- 
cause, too  often,  we  adopt  a tool  be- 

FOREST  AREAS  by  the  millions  of  acres 
as  well  as  one-sixth  of  all  cropland  in  the 
United  States  are  treated  annually.  Not 
all  applications  of  pesticides  kill  fish  and 
wildlife,  but  some  of  them  do. 
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fore  we  understand  all  the  probable 
results  of  its  use;  partly  because  we 
overuse  the  tools,  to  secure  luxuries 
as  well  as  necessities.  Certainly,  it’s 
partly  because  of  carelessness— and 
partly  because  we’re  blinded  to  the 
consequences  by  the  glitter  of  cash 
profits. 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  any  of 
these  “prices  of  progress’’  we  come 
back  to  the  same  conclusion:  Prices 
can  be  too  high! 

But  there’s  an  alternate  conclusion: 
Prices  don’t  have  to  be  too  high.  We 
can  avoid  too-high  prices  by  viewing 
the  tools  of  progress  objectively.  We 
can  view  insecticides  objectively  only 
if  we  regard  them  as  one  of  these 
tools,  and  examine  them  in  relation 
to  other  tools.  They  gain,  in  some 
respects,  by  such  examination.  Com- 
pared to  some  of  our  other  tools,  in- 
secticides have  a comparatively  clean 
bill  in  carrying  cautions  against  mis- 
use. I have  bought  several  axes  and 
automobiles;  none  was  labeled  “dan- 
gerous if  not  used  according  to  in- 
structions.” Yet  axes  and  automobiles 
have  damaged  humans  and  wildlife 
(directly  and  indirectly)  about  as  ef- 
fectively as  any  tools  we’ve  devised, 
certainly  more  than  have  all  the  in- 
secticides applied  to  date. 

Insecticide  containers  at  least  carry 
labels.  However,  some  of  these  say  the 
instructions  are  based  on  data  whose 
“accuracy  is  not  vouched  for,”  or  that 
“no  warranty  is  expressed  or  implied 
for  the  results  of  using  the  product.” 
This  is  about  as  cagey  as  you  can  get. 
On  checking  a sample  of  the  different 
labels,  it  was  clear  that  some  carry 
better  directions  for  use  (and  caution 
against  misuse)  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, of  20  labels  on  that  many 
different  (in  name)  insecticides,  all 
extremely  deadly  to  fish  in  incredibly 
small  amounts,  to  game  if  put  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  to  men  if  carelessly 
used,  three  carried  this  caution:  “To 
protect  fish  and  wildlife,  do  not  con- 
taminate streams,  lakes  or  ponds  with 
spray  or  washings  from  spray  tank.” 
Several  cautioned  against  use  around 
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fish  ponds,  but  did  not  mention  game 
or  songbirds.  However  the  one  used 
on  the  dog  which  swam  in  a pond, 
killing  all  the  fish,  cautioned  only 
about  dangers  to  pets  and  humans! 
None  told  how  to  avoid  killing  bene- 
ficial life  like  bees,  earthworms,  or 
ladybugs. 

The  pet-and-human  caution  was  on 
most  labels,  game  on  only  two,  and 
fish  on  four.  Most  insecticides  poison- 
ous to  humans  also  had  a safety  factor 
(dilution  or  other)  in  addition  to  the 
caution  on  the  label;  but  in  con- 
scientious effort  to  avoid  damage  to 
wildlife,  only  two  labels  were  ade- 
quate. 

These  two  manufacturers  didn’t 
have  to  include  this  caution.  Labels 
must  be  approved  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  (in 
Missouri)  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  cautions  about  wild- 
life are  not  required  by  law.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a serious  legal  defect. 

An  adequate  labeling  law,  requir- 
ing cautions  about  damage  to 

TENT  CATERPILLARS  are  a favorite  tar- 
get of  spraying.  Pesticides  are  our  most 
effective  weapon  in  the  grim  struggle  against 
such  insects.  Many  economists  say  insects, 
not  other  nations,  are  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  survival. 


humans,  pets,  livestock  and  wildlife, 
should  also  provide  that  all  labels  on 
compounds  toxic  to  humans  carry  the 
familiar  skull-and-crossbones  sign  that 
shout  “Poison!”  People  treat  this  sign 
with  respect— and  really  read  the 
label.  On  insecticides  poisonous  to  fish 
and  game  a dead  quail  or  fish  could 
be  sketched. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors 
may  object  that  this  sign  would  dis- 
courage use.  It  might,  indeed,  dis- 
courage the  use  shown  by  one  group 
who  put  40  pounds  of  DDT  per  acre 
on  their  lands,  when  2 pounds  would 
have  been  adequate.  But  safe,  pre- 
scribed usage— and  therefore  sales— 
would  hardly  be  depressed:  the  “poi- 
son” label  has  not  discouraged  the 
popularity  of  iodine  or  carbolic  acid. 
Distributors  I’ve  talked  with  agreed 
on  one  essential  point:  the  current 
controversy,  with  its  rash  of  charges 
and  countercharges,  has  got  the  pub- 
lic so  uncertain  about  insecticides 
values  and  dangers  that  sales  are  no- 
ticeably depressed.  People  who  might 
be  using  insecticides  correctly  and 
safely  are  afraid  of  them,  not  because 
they  know  they’re  dangerous,  but  be- 
cause the  arguments  are  so  contradic- 
tory they  can’t  figure  out  the  truth. 
It’s  the  uncertainty  about  danger,  not 
the  clear  knowledge  of  it,  that’s  de- 
pressing sales. 

But  facts  in  proper  perspective 
aren’t  available  or  haven’t  been  re- 
leased in  convincing  form.  That’s  not 
to  say  research  hasn’t  been  done:  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  George  C.  Decker,  Il- 
linois entomologist— “With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  widely  used  drugs,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  chemicals  in  use 
today  have  been  subjected  to  such 
close  taxicological  scrutiny  as  have 
the  insecticides.”  But,  as  Dr.  Decker 
also  points  out,  laboratory  research 
and  small-scale  tests  aren’t  enough. 
They  aren’t  enough,  certainly,  to  de- 
termine the  effects  on  wildlife  of 
large-scale  usage.  From  the  conserva- 
tionist’s viewpoint,  it’s  in  this  field 
that  more  information  is  needed,  and 
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such  investigations  have  been  in- 
dorsed by  Department  of  Interior, 
with  financing  provided  by  Congress. 
The  financing  is  still  completely  in- 
adequate, but  a start  has  been  made, 
and  with  increasing  demand  for  more 
facts  the  grants  should  increase.  In 
addition,  some  manufacturers  are  co- 
operating with  wildlife,  forestry,  and 
agricultural  agencies  in  experiments 
to  learn  more  about  safe  effective  use 
of  their  products.  More  of  them  will 
probably  do  this  in  the  future. 

That’s  what  it  is  going  to  take  to 
produce  the  facts  which  will  help  in- 
sure the  proper  use  of  the  insecti- 
cides; to  restore  our  confidence  in  us- 
ing them  as  necessary  to  protect  crops 
and  humans  from  insect  damage  and 
diseases,  without  harm  to  other  de- 
sirable life.  Beyond  proper  labeling, 
agricultural  and  wildlife  agencies,  De- 
partments of  Health  and  insecticide 
distributors  should  advise  on  proper 
usage.  Certainly  large-scale  insect 
eradication  programs  should  be  car- 
ried out  only  under  the  direction  of 
competent,  informed  supervision— in- 
cluding supervision  to  protect  wild- 
life. 

Insecticides  will  and  must  be  used, 
but  they  should  be  used  to  secure 
greatest  possible  benefits  with  least 
possible  harm.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  ignorance  nor  can  the  problem  be 
settled  by  argument:  it  can  be  done 
facing  the  facts  available,  securing 
facts  still  unknown,  and  then  putting 
the  knowledge  to  use  in  the  best  pub- 
lic interest. 

Cy  put  down  the  last  page,  leaned 
back  and  stared  into  space. 

“Well?”  I demanded,  “Did  I cover 
the  subject  fairly?” 

“Considerin  you  had  to  leave  out 
a lot  of  details,  I reckon  you  got  it 
pretty  well  covered,”  he  admitted. 
“You  coulda  hit  a mite  stronger  on 
everybody  tryin  to  see  the  other  fel- 
ler’s side  of  it.” 

“O.  K.  Anything  else?” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  come  right  out 
and  say  that  jest  like  we  got  safety 


NATURAL  CONTROL  of  insects,  like  tent 
caterpillars,  is  best  portrayed  by  songbirds 
(like  this  eastern  bluebird).  They  eat  or 
feed  to  their  young  thousands  of  destruc- 
tive insects  every  summer.  But  against  some 
insect  pests,  their  efforts  are  not  enough. 

campaigns  on  the  use  of  guns,  fire, 
safe  drivin  an  such,  one  on  the  use  of 
insecticides  might  be  a good  idee. 
You  suggest  about  that,  but  you 
didn’t  come  right  out  an  say  it.” 
“Agreed.  Anything  else?” 

“Well— somethin  Uncle  Ott  said 
one  time  about  people  as  talked  too 
long.  ‘A  feller  as  makes  too  long  a 
speech,’  Ott  said,  ‘is  gonna  find  that 
half  his  audience  has  gone  to  sleep, 
an  the  rest  has  gone  home.’  ” 

“Well,”  I grinned  as  I pushed  my 
cup  over  for  a refill,  “the  readers  are 
already  home,  and  if  anybody’s  gone 
to  sleep  reading  this,  it’s  because  he 
didn’t  have  a shot  of  your  coffee!”* 
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A miKI/V  ’ 
SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Warbler  Month 


1.  Wood  warblers  are  medium  sized 
birds  between  seven  and  nine 
inches  long.  True  or  false? 

2.  Why  is  the  name  “water-thrush” 
a misnomer? 

3.  What  warbler  wears  a necklace 
of  black  spots? 

4.  Of  all  the  species  of  warblers  ap- 
pearing in  Pennsylvania  only  one- 
fourth  nest  in  this  state.  True  or 
false? 

5.  What  warbler  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a vireo? 

6.  Why  was  the  prairie  warbler  so- 
named? 

7.  What  black  and  white  warbler 
has  a fiery 'orange  head? 

8.  The  black-polled  warbler  is  a very 
late  migrant.  True  or  false? 

(Answers  on  Page  24) 

SOONER  or  later  most  bird 
watchers  become  specialists.  Some 
concentrate  on  waterfowl,  some  on 
birds  of  prey,  while  others  become 
sparrow  specialists,  lark  lovers,  or 
finch  fanatics.  I have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  more  bird  watchers  become 
completely  and  exclusively  enamored 
of  the  warblers  than  of  any  other 
family  of  birds. 

Such  undivided  attention  is  justi- 
fied, of  course.  The  wood  warblers 
are  among  our  prettiest  and  most 
colorful  birds.  The  existence  of  rare 


species  and  hybrids  in  the  family 
appeals  to  the  serious  bird  student, 
and  the  number  of  species  is  so  large 
that  the  possibility  of  seeing  a new 
one  is  everpresent. 

Last  May  this  column  was  devoted 
to  a dozen  species  of  wood  warblers 
that  should  be  familiar  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians, all  but  one  of  them  com- 
monly nesting  in  the  Commonwealth. 
In  this  month’s  column  you’ll  be  in- 
troduced to  thirteen  more.  Some  of 
these  thirteen  nest  in  Pennsylvania, 
others  are  seen  only  as  migrants,  but 
none  could  be  called  rare  in  our  state. 
The  ambitious  bird  hiker  could  con- 
ceivably meet  up  with  all  of  them  in 
a single  season.  At  any  rate  it  would 
be  fun  trying. 

1.  Worm-eating  Warbler— Were  it 
not  for  its  dry,  rattling  song,  so 
similar  to  the  chipping  sparrow’s 
vocal  efforts,  the  inconspicuously 
colored  worm-eater  would  seldom  be 
noticed.  Surely  its  olive  upperparts, 
buffy  head  and  underparts,  and  black 
head  stripes  are  anything  but  eye- 
catching. The  worm-eating  warbler 
haunts  forest  undergrowth  or  the 
ground  itself.  Its  nest  is  a leafy  de- 
pression on  the  ground  lined  with 
rootlets  and  plant  fibers.  Although 
seen  as  a migrant  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania it  does  nest  here,  chiefly  in 
the  southern  portions. 
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2.  Nashville  Warbler— Abundant  in 
migration,  this  small  warbler  nests  in 
limited  numbers  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  high  altitudes  farther 
south.  Its  head  is  blue-gray,  with  a 
concealed  rusty  crown  patch  and  con- 
spicuous white  eye  ring.  The  rest  of 
the  upperparts  are  olive,  the  throat 
and  other  underparts  yellow.  The 
Nashville  warbler  sings  a two-part 
song,  beginning  with  a series  of 
see-whits  and  suddenly  breaking  into 
a rapid  chipping  trill. 

3.  Tennessee  Warbler— Surely,  one 
would  think,  two  warblers  with  the 
names  “Nashville”  and  “Tennessee” 
must  have  something  in  common,  and 
they  do.  Their  songs  are  strikingly 
similar— although  the  latter’s  perform- 
ance is  louder  and  more  persistent 
than  the  other’s.  The  Tennessee 
Warbler  is  a plain  olive  bird  with  a 
conspicuous  white  stripe  over  the  eye 
and  a gray  crown.  The  underparts  are 
white.  Aside  from  its  slender  bill  this 
bird  looks  astonishingly  like  certain 
vireos.  It  is  a migrant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

4.  Parula— The  Parula  is  unmistake- 
able.  Its  upperparts  are  grayish  blue, 
marked  with  a white  eye  ring,  two 
white  wing  bars,  and  an  indistinct 
greenish  patch  on  the  back.  The 
throat  and  breast  are  yellow.  On  the 
male  the  breast  is  crossed  by  a dark 
band.  Without  a doubt,  the  best  way 
to  locate  the  male  in  May  is  by  his 
buzzy  song,  an  ascending  “ze-e-e-e-e- 
up”  that  can  be  heard  at  a consider- 
able distance.  This  bird  nests  in 
scattered  parts  of  the  state. 

5.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler— The 
male’s  grayish-blue  upperparts,  black 
cheeks,  throat,  chest  and  sides  pro- 
vide immediate  identification,  but  the 
female’s  plumage  is  not  so  distinctive. 
She  is  dull  olive  brown  above  and 
buffy  below.  Most  females  have  a 
small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
primary  wing  feathers.  Look  for  these 
birds  in  dense  undergrowth.  They 
breed  in  the  mountainous  sections  of 
the  state,  generally  placing  their  nests 
in  rhododendron  or  similar  cover. 


6.  Bay-breasted  Warbler— Bay-breasted 
warblers  are  dark,  but  richly  colored 
birds.  Their  crowns,  throats,  breasts, 
and  sides  are  rich  reddish  brown.  The 
sides  of  the  neck  are  cream  and  the 
sides  of  the  face  black.  The  back  and 
wings  are  brownish  gray  marked  with 
white  wing  bars  and  black  streaks. 
The  females  are  paler.  It  is  doubtful 
if  these  birds  breed  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  they  often  appear  in  large  num- 
bers late  in  the  migration. 

7.  Black-poll  Warbler— As  suggested 
by  his  name  the  black-poll  has  a black 
crown.  The  face  patch  is  white,  the 
rest  of  the  upperparts  are  gray 
streaked  with  black.  Black  streaks 
mark  the  otherwise  immaculate  white 
of  the  underparts.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confuse  this  bird  with 
the  black  and  white  warbler,  a boldly 
striped  black  and  white  species  with 
a streaked  crown  and  black  face 
patch.  The  female  black-poll  is  olive 
above  streaked  with  black,  paler  and 
more  yellowish  below.  The  black- 
poll  is  a very  late  migrant. 

8.  Blackburnian  Warbler— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  wood  warblers 
is  the  Blackburnian.  Its  plumage  is 
chiefly  black  and  white,  but  on  the 
head  and  neck  the  white  is  replaced 
with  the  most  intense  orange  imagin- 
able. The  female  is  paler  in  colora- 
tion, but  otherwise  very  similar.  Al- 
though a few  of  these  birds  nest  in 
the  northern  hemlock  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania most  of  those  we  see  are 
migrating  to  breeding  grounds  farther 
north. 

9.  Pine  Warbler— There’s  nothing 
extraordinary  about  the  pine  warbler. 
Its  upperparts  are  dull  olive  green, 
its  underparts  dull  yellow,  faintly 
streaked  with  dusky.  The  dusky  wing 
feathers  are  edged  in  whitish  and 
crossed  with  two  white  bars.  The 
female  is  paler.  This  bird  nests  in 
pine  forests  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

10.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler— This  early 
bird  among  migrants  is  not  known  to 
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nest  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  crown  is 
bright  reddish  brown,  the  rest  of  the 
upperparts  olive.  A line  above  the 
eye  and  the  entire  underside  are 
yellow.  The  breast  and  sides  are 
streaked  with  reddish  brown.  A sub- 
species, the  western  palm  warbler, 
has  generally  paler  underparts, 
streaked  with  dusky. 

11.  Prairie  Warbler— Unlike  most 
wood  warblers  this  bird  prefers 
brushy  fields  to  forests.  It  rarely  nests 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  appears  here  in 
migration.  Its  plumage  is  olive  above, 
obscurely  streaked  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  back.  The  face  and 
underparts  are  yellow.  Distinctive 
field  marks  are  the  two  black  facial 
stripes,  one  through  the  eye  and  the 
other  through  the  cheek.  The  female 
is  similar  but  duller. 

12.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush— You’ll 
likely  meet  this  bird  along  the  moun- 
tain streams  where  it  nests,  stepping 
daintily  over  the  ground  in  rhythm 
with  its  curiously  pumping  tail  or 
making  the  forests  ring  with  song. 
The  upperparts  are  plain  olive 


brown.  The  underparts  are  white, 
lightly  tinged  with  buffy  and  streaked 
with  black.  The  throat  is  unmarked. 
A near  relative,  the  Northern  Water- 
Thrush,  has  yellowish  underparts.  Its 
throat  is  streaked  with  blackish.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Northern  Water 
Thrush  nests  only  in  the  northern 
mountainous  areas. 

13.  Canada  Warbler— So  many  of  the 
warblers  keep  to  the  tree-tops  in 
migration  that  it’s  a treat  to  the  bird 
watcher’s  stiff  neck  when  a bush- 
frequenting  bird  like  the  Canada 
Warbler  comes  along.  Aside  from  its 
co-operative  habits  the  Canada  is  also 
a treat  to  the  eye.  Its  upperparts  are 
gray,  the  crown  mottled  with  black. 
A line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  the 
eye  ring,  and  the  underparts  are  a 
rich  yellow.  A necklace  of  black  spots 
is  draped  across  the  breast.  The 
female  is  paler,  the  necklace  usually 
represented  by  faint  dusky  marks. 
Though  it  does  nest  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  state,  the  Canada 
Warbler  is  generally  seen  only  in 
migration.  1 
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For  The  Finest  In  Outdoor 
Thrills  And  Suspense,  Try  . . . 


Calling  Reynard 

By  Bernard  "Lefty"  Kreh 


THE  shrill  notes  of  the  call  die  in 
the  rustling  leaves.  You  wait- 
tense,  ears  and  eyes  alert— for  him  to 
come.  You  almost  pray  the  old  fox 
will  show  on  the  ancient  log  road 
rambling  under  the  trees  in  front 
of  you. 

He  does  come,  moving  silently 
among  the  bushes  like  a scouting 
Indian,  as  he  eases  along,  searching 
for  the  rabbit  heard  giving  its  dying 
cries. 

Slowly  and  silently,  you  cup  your 


hand  around  the  call  and  give  a few 
short,  weak  yelps.  Instantly  the  fox 
turns  and  moves  toward  you— you 
raise  the  gun  to  shoot.  But  the  sun 
glinting  on  the  barrel  siganls  him 
and  he  disappears  in  a flash. 

Even  though  you  didn’t  get  him, 
you  had  enough  hunting  thrills  to 
last  for  a long  time.  You’ll  relive 
that  hunt  next  winter  when  you’re 
loafing  at  home. 

This  is  fox  calling  and  it  takes 
as  much  skill  as  many  other  types 


FOX  AND  CROW  CALLS,  left  and  right,  will  both  bring  foxes  on  the  run.  Crow  calls 
are  effective  in  early  May  when  young  crows  are  constantly  falling  out  of  the  nest  and 
into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  fox. 


of  calling  where  game  is  lured  to  the 
gun.  Like  anything  else  there  is  a 
right  way  to  do  it. 

Equipment 

My  first  attempts  to  call  foxes  were 
haphazard  at  best.  I simply  went  into 
an  area  where  I knew  foxes  lived 
and  sat  down.  Blowing  on  the  call 
in  what  I thought  were  the  dying 
squeeks  of  a rabbit,  I half-expected 
to  see  Reynard  come  charging  to- 
ward me. 

I’ve  since  changed  my  tactics  and 
added  more  than  a call  to  my  fox 
hunting  gear. 

Everyone  who  does  much  hunting 
knows  about  camouflage  clothing 
and  the  value  of  using  it  when  after 
any  sharp-eyed  game.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a camouflage  suit,  or 
at  least  clothing  that  blends  with 
surrounding  vegetation,  is  essential 
to  success. 
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Face  Mask 

But  most  hunters  forget  about  the 
face  mask.  This  can  be  made  several 
different  ways  and  is  invaluable.  Not 
only  for  foxes  but  geese,  ducks,  deer, 
turkey  and  other  animals  and  birds 
of  keen  sight.  Infantrymen  in  the  last 
war  were  warned  never  to  look  at  a 
passing  airplane.  Their  faces  reflected 
light  like  a mirror  and  warned  the 
pilot  overhead.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  game  is  moving  into  you 
and  your  face  is  unprotected.  The 
slightest  movement  on  your  part,  is 
a signal  to  it. 

One  of  the  easiest,  practical  face 
masks  can  be  made  from  some  green, 
or  tan  mosquito  netting  sewed  on  a 
baseball  cap.  Two  eyeholes  can  be 
cut  in  it  for  better  visability,  or  the 
netting  can  be  sewed  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  drapes  beneath  the 
hat  brim  and  across  the  nose,  leaving 
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the  eye$„  clear. 

Face  paint  that  is  put  out  by 
several  national  archery  manufact- 
urers is  good  too.  This  helps  prevent 
chapping  in  bad  weather  as  the  paint 
gives  the  face  a protective  coating 
against  the  cold.  A good  trick  to  use 
in  removing  this  face  paint  is  to 
carry  a little  of  the  woman’s  cleas- 
ing  cream,  in  a small  jar  or  plastic 
container. 


What  else? 

A good  call  is  important  but  de- 
spite the  advertisements,  some  do  not 
work  as  well  as  others.  One  made  in 
Texas  has  been  especially  good  for 
me.  The  call  should  be  suspended 
by  a string  around  your  neck.  This 
allows  you  to  drop  the  call  and  shoot 
on  a moment’s  notice— and  yet  you 
know  it’s  within  immediate  reach  if 
needed,  should  the  fox  turn  away 
from  you  on  his  way  in. 

The  gun  is  a problem.  A 22  is  a 
little  on  the  light  side  unless  a sure 
shot  can  be  made  and  this  takes 
some  nifty  sighting  on  the  riflemen’s 
part. 

The  12  gauge,  loaded  with  the 
new  short  magnums  does  a fine  job. 
The  16  and  20  can  be  used  too,  but 
shots  longer  than  35  yards  should 
not  be  taken  with  these  lighter 
gauges.  Best  size  shots  to  use  is  5’s, 
or  if  using  a 20  gauge,  number  six. 

A sponge  rubber  kneeling  pad,  like 
mother  uses  for  scrubbing  floors,  is 
a good  investment.  If  you  know  foxes 
are  in  the  area  but  are  slow  working 
toward  you,  then  your  stay  will  be 
longer.  An  absolute  motionless  atti- 
tude is  necessary  when  a fox  is 
approaching.  One  slight  movement 
and  he’s  gone. 


“LEFTY”  KREH  is  an  outdoor 
writer  from  Frederick,  Maryland  who 
hunts  foxes  and  crows  year-round. 
He  writes  for  several  weekly  news* 
papers,  is  active  in  the  Mason-Dixon 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  is 
an  outstanding  angler  as  well  as 
hunter. 


Sitting  on  the  light  sponge  pad  is 
comfortable  and  if  a wait  becomes 
necessary  it’s  not  too  hard  to  do.  I 
remember  one  time  when  I was  call- 
ing foxes  along  Marsh  Creek.  Kneel- 
ing under  some  hemlocks  on  a knoll 
overlooking  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field, I started  calling.  Two  crows 
swooped  in  immediately  but  I 
ignored  them. 

I saw  a fox  ease  out  of  a honey- 
suckle thicket  on  my  left  and  I slowly 
turned  to  face  him.  The  noisy  crows 
bothered  him  and  I could  see  he  was 
nervous.  He  moved  into  another 
patch  of  weeds  as  he  worked  toward 
me.  I knelt  motionless.  The  crows 
soon  stopped  calling  and  the  woods 
grew  quiet— I waited. 

Five  minutes  later  I decided  the 
fox  must  have  seen  my  movement. 
My  knee  was  aching  from  the  small 
stones  that  felt  as  if  they  were  drill- 
ing into  it.  I looked  around  care- 

FACE  MASK  allows  the  hunter  to  remain 
unseen  and  covers  the  hand  holding  the 
call.  Masks  can  be  improvised  from  old 
nylon  curtains,  dyed  with  commerical  tint- 
ing compounds  available  at  any  five-and-ten 
store. 
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fully  and  saw  nothing.  Standing  up 
painfully  I was  amazed  to  see  the  fox 
sprint  from  behind  me  into  the  thick 
brush.  He  had  come  up  on  me  as 
silently  as  a mouse  walking  on  cotton. 

My  uncomfortable  position  had 
forced  me  to  move— thus  losing  what 
I’m  positive  would  have  been  a sure 
shot.  Since  that  time  I have  carried 
the  sponge  pad.  Small  and  light  it 
can  be  slipped  into  the  game  pocket 
of  your  hunting  coat  or  carried  under 
the  arm. 

Field  glasses  are  forbidden.  Foxes 
are  usually  called  from  thick  cover 
or  woodlots.  Field  glasses  aren’t 
needed  for  this  close-up  work  and 
the  lenses  reflect  light. 

Where  to  hunt 

In  order  to  call  foxes,  one  factor 
must  be  present  at  all  times.  There 
must  be  foxes  in  the  vicinity.  It’s 
surprising  how  many  hunters  go  in 
a woods  and  blow  on  a call.  They 
expect  a fox  to  trot  in— yet  they 
never  checked  to  see  if  any  were  in 
the  neighborhood. 

A little  info  about  the  red  and 
gray  should  be  known.  The  gray  is 
more  of  a “thicket  animal.”  He  likes 
woodlots,  dense  cover,  fencerows  full 
of  honey  suckle,  a mountain  side 
with  rhododendron  and  honey  suckle. 

The  red  is  just  the  opposite,  al- 
though each  species  will  be  found  to 
some  degree  in  the  other’s  baliwick. 
Red  foxes  often  take  up  housekeep- 
ing in  and  old  log  or  groundhog 
den  in  an  open  area.  Usually,  body 
hairs  from  the  animal  can  be  seen 
clinging  to  the  dens.  Another  method 
of  determining  whether  foxes  live 
there,  is  to  check  for  kills.  Chicken 
and  birds  feathers,  pieces  of  rabbit 
hide  and  parts  of  their  favorite  sum- 
mer food,  the  groundhog,  are  often 
lying  around  the  den  entrance. 

If  a fox  stays  on  a farmer’s  land, 
he’ll  usually  know  about  it  and 
where  it  stays.  He  will  almost  be  glad 
to  tell  you  where  the  dens  are  and 
the  fox’s  habits. 


With  all  these  locating  methods, 
and  others,  and  the  numbers  of  foxes 
existing  in  Pennsylvania,  the  hunter 
should  have  little  trouble  finding  an 
area  to  call,  in  which  he  knows  foxes 
exist. 

The  fox  has  a keen  sense  of  hear- 
ing and  smell.  It  is  wise  to  approach 
your  calling  spot  against  the  wind. 
Don’t  slam  car  doors,  talk  loudly  or 
make  unnecessary  noises  moving  into 
positions. 

Always  try  to  get  on  a spot  of 
ground  fairly  clear  in  all  direction 
to  aid  you  in  shooting.  If  possible, 
select  a place  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding area.  A fox  can  be  spotted 
better  and  the  sound  not  pin-pointed 
by  the  animal  as  quickly,  if  the 
caller  is  slightly  above  it.  Call  from 
a shaded  spot. 

Wait  a few  minutes  after  arriving 
in  position  before  you  start  calling. 
It  gives  the  wildlife  in  the  area  time 
to  settle  down  and  increases  your 
chances  for  a shot. 

Call  softly  at  first.  Many  times  a 
fox  will  be  close  by.  Soft  calling  will 
bring  him  trotting  in  but  a blasting 
call  would  drive  him  away.  Call  fairly 
continuously,  stopping  every  two  or 
three  minutes  for  a short  duration, 
then  begin  calling  again. 

If  nothing  appears  in  a short  time 
—say  two  or  three  minutes— try  rais- 
ing the  volume  of  the  call.  After 
eight  or  ten  minutes  I find  it  best 
to  leave  if  no  fox  has  moved  in.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  have  I had  foxes 
come  to  me  if  I stayed  longer  than 
ten  minutes.  Watch  carefully  as  you 
leave  the  area.  Sometimes  a fox  who 
was  slow  coming  to  the  call  will  be 
seen  sneaking  away. 

If  you  shoot  a rifle,  or  even  a shot- 
gun, here’s  a good  idea  to  insure 
excellent  shots.  In  an  area  where  you 
feel  the  fox  will  travel  to  the  call- 
such  as  an  old  game  trail,  log  road, 
etc.— place  a piece  of  old  meat, 
chicken  head,  or  other  fox  dessert. 
The  fox,  as  he  moves  toward  the 
caller,  will  stop  to  investigate  the 
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THICKET  ANIMAL  is  the  gray  fox.  He  likes  woodlots,  dense  cover,  fencerows  full 
of  honeysuckle,  a mountain  side  with  rhododendron.  He  has  a keen  sense  of  hearing 
and  smell  so  approach  your  calling  spot  against  the  wind  and  don’t  make  unnecessary 
noise. 


food  and  give  the  shooter  an  excel- 
lent standing  shot.  This  works  par- 
ticularly well  for  bowhunters. 

Best  Times  to  Hunt 

Without  question  the  best  times 
to  call  foxes  are  very  late  in  the 
evening  or  just  after  light  in  the 
early  morning.  The  fox  is  a night 
roamer  and  he  begins  to  prowl  when 
dark  approaches  and  is  usually  still 
about  at  daylight.  If  he’s  had  poor 
hunting  luck  all  night,  he’s  especially 
likely  to  come  sailing  in. 

The  worst  times  of  course  are  the 
hours  just  before  and  after  mid-day. 
Hunting  all  night  the  fox  usually  rests 
and  sleeps  during  this  part  of  the 
day  and  is  hard  to  call.  I remember 
a case  where  we  spotted  a red  fox 
lying  on  his  den  dozing  in  the  early 
afternoon  sun.  It  looked  like  a set-up 
to  us.  Getting  into  position  in  a 
clump  of  honeysuckle  about  125 
yards  from  the  fox,  I began  to  call. 

Immediately  his  head  came  up  and 
he  peered  in  our  direction.  Safety’s 
were  slipped  off  and  we  were  sure 
he  was  about  to  come  in.  A few  more 


calls,  in  which  he  seemed  interested, 
and  he  simply  lay  his  head  down 
again  and  went  back  to  sleep.  We 
quit  hunting  and  decided  that  we 
would  hunt  no  more  in  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

Young  foxes  are  easier  to  call  than 
their  elders.  The  best  time  of  the 
year  to  bring  in  these  youngsters  is 
late  May.  Big  enough  to  get  into 
trouble  and  still  not  as  sharp  as  the 
older  and  more  experienced  animals, 
they  answer  a call  readily. 

If  a half-grown  grey  or  red  comes 
trotting  in  and  you  down  him  with 
your  gun  or  bow— hang  around  a few 
more  minutes  and  continue  to  call. 
More  than  once  I’ve  seen  two,  three, 
and  one  time,  four  young  ones  come 
to  the  same  stand.  The  noise  of  the 
gun  didn’t  seem  to  bother  them. 

Fox  calling  is  an  all-year  sport  and 
as  much  fun  as  gunning  any  small 
game  animals.  Of  all  the  different 
types  of  birds  and  animals  that  come 
to  a call,  many  think  learning  to  use 
a fox  call  properly  is  the  easiest  to 
master.  ■ 
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Only  26  Champions  Have  Been 
Declared  in  Pennsylvania  Grouse 
Dog  Championships.  That’s  Why 
Orchard  Valley  Melody  Is  . . . 


Queen  of  the  Grouse  Woods 

By  Marc  J.  DeBerti 


Orchard  Valley  Melody,  a setter 
bitch  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Habgood,  Jr.,  of  Bradford, 
is  the  new  Open  Pennsylvania  Grouse 
Dog  Champion.  This  powerful  little 
stylist  earned  her  laurels  over  the  fa- 
mous “Buzzard  Swamp”  grouse  trial 
courses  located  a mere  five-minute 
drive  from  Marienville  last  Novem- 
ber. Her  race,  a gruelling  two-hour 
test  of  stamina,  was  passed  with  flying 
colors.  Coupled  with  excellent  ground 
coverage  was  a perfectly  excuted  point 
on  a pair  of  feeding  grouse  which 
gave  the  large  gallery  a thrill  that 
does  not  come  to  one  every  day  and 
sometimes  only  once  in  a lifetime. 
The  championship  won  for  the  SV2- 
year-old  setter  a cash  purse,  plus  the 
highest  honor  a dog  can  win  in  the 
grouse  woods,  and  a leg  on  the  beau- 
tiful sterling  silver  cup  which  is  held 
by  the  winner  until  such  time  as  it 
is  taken  away  by  some  other  dog. 

The  Open  Pennsylvania  Grouse 
Dog  Championship  is  a time-tested 
event,  first  run  way  back  in  1913.  The 
Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club  has 
sponsored  the  event  since  that  time. 
It  is  not  an  easy  prize  to  win,  a fact 
best  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  dog 
since  1955  has  been  judged  good 
enough  to  be  declared  a champion. 


The  last  dog  to  win  that  year  was 
Orchard  Valley  Skylight,  setter  clog, 
who  incidentally  is  the  sire  of  the  pre- 
sent Champion.  Both  dogs  are  owned 
by  the  Habgoods. 

Everyone  likes  to  see  a good  and 
worthy  champion  declared  every  year. 
This  adds  spice  and  sparkle  to  the 
event.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Club  would  like  to  see 
a good  champion  win  this  stake  reg- 
ularly but  that  is  not  the  way  it 
works.  When  one  is  dealing  with 
Mother  Nature,  the  wily  grouse, 
weather  and  many  other  factors,  de- 
claring a worthy  champion  is  not  so 
easy.  Since  1913  the  stake  has  been 
run  49  times  and  out  of  this  total, 
only  26  worthy  champions  have 
emerged.  It’s  that  tough. 

Winning  important  stakes  is  not 
anything  new  to  little  Melody.  As 
a puppy  she  won  the  most  important 
puppy  stake  of  the  year,  the  Grand 
National  Puppy  Classic.  A few 
months  later  she  came  out  on  top 
to  win  the  biggest  stake  for  two-year- 
old  grouse  derbies  when  she  literally 
ran  away  from  the  Held  in  the  Grand 
National  Grouse  Futurity.  Melody 
is  still  only  3V2  years  of  age  and  dur- 
ing her  first  All-age  year  in  1958,  she 
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placed  second  in  the  Venango  Grouse 
Trial  All-Age  Stake.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  every  stake  in  which 
she  has  been  entered,  Melody  has 
either  won,  placed,  or  been  called 
back  for  a second  series. 

Melody  was  bred  at  the  Orchard 
Valley  Kennels  and  is  purely  a pro- 
duct of  the  Habgood’s  sound  method 
of  producing  great  grouse  dogs.  The 
old  adage  “like  begets  like’’  never 
rang  trurer  than  in  her  case.  Her 
sire  is  Orchard  Valley  Skylight,  a 
double  grouse  champion  in  his  own 
right.  Skylight’s  sire  was  also  a double 
grouse  champion,  Sam  L’s  Hadaway, 
who  was  owned  by  Punxsutawney 
sportsman  Sam  Light.  The  sire  of 
Hadaway  was  the  six-time  grouse 
champion,  Sam  L’s  Skyhigh,  possibly 
one  of  the  greatest  grouse  dogs  of  all 
time.  And  of  course,  Skyhigh’s  sire 
was  the  immortal  Sam  L’s  Skyrocket, 
the  fountainhead  of  the  entire  Sky- 
rocket dynasty.  This  is  the  line  breed- 
ing of  the  greatest  grouse  dogs  of  our 
time. 


On  a clear,  crisp  November  day 
last  fall  the  Champion  was  braced 
with  another  grand  little  setter  bitch, 
Pennsylvania  Babe,  owned  and  han- 
dled by  her  amateur  handler,  Dr.  L. 
W.  Anderson,  Punxsutawney  dent- 
ist. Both  dogs  displayed  fine  form 
but  Melody  ran  the  course,  pointed 
her  birds,  and  covered  the  ground 
in  such  a fashion  that  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  winner  and  cham- 
pion. 

As  a rule,  a championship  dog  re- 
flects in  part  the  character  of  the 
trainer.  Certainly  this  holds  true  in 
Melody’s  case.  Responsible  for  her  de- 
velopment is  the  popular  and  famous 
Michigan  trainer  of  bird  dogs,  Luther 
Smith.  Good,  sound  training  is  im- 
portant and  no  trainer,  no  matter 
how  good,  can  get  out  of  any  dog  that 
which  it  does  not  have  by  heredity. 
Full  credit  is  given  Luther  Smith 
for  all  of  Melody’s  development.  She 
was  in  his  kennel  and  string  since 
she  was  4 months  of  age. 

Will  Melody  carry  on  the  heritage 


BEHIND  EVERY  CHAMPION  are  the  people  who  help  make  wins  possible.  Here  Orchard 
Valley  Melody  is  backed  by:  kneeling,  left,  Luther  Smith,  her  trainer  and  R.  H.  Habgood, 
her  owner.  Standing  are  Mrs.  Luther  Smith,  left,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Habgood. 


GROUSE  TRIAL  JUDGES  were  Dale  Young,  left,  and  Herman  Specht.  Standing  between 
them  is  Dr.  L.  W.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club.  This  club 
annually  sponsors  the  Open  Pennsylvania  Grouse  Dog  Championship  on  the  famous 
“Buzzard  Swamp”  grounds  near  Marienville. 

of  her  illustrious  sires?  Only  time 
will  tell,  but  you  can  bet  she  is  no 
fly-by-night  and  her  talents  come  nat- 
urally from  sound,  scientific  breed- 
ing. When  the  little  Queen  is  not  be- 
ing readied  for  important  field  trials, 
she  is  Bob  and  Marjorie  Habgood’s 
favorite  shooting  companion.  A fin- 
ished performer  that  immediately 
changes  her  range  and  pace  the  min- 


ute she  sees  a shotgun,  Melody  is  also 
one  of  the  finest  retrievers  in  the 
game.  Despite  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  birds  have  been  killed  over 
her  points  from  Nove  Scotia  to  the 
Lakes  States  and  in  the  deep  South, 
it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Habgoods 
that  “not  one  dead  or  crippled  bird 
have  we  ever  lost  while  hunting 
Melody.”  ■ 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

(From  Page  13) 

1.  False.  They  are  small  birds  averag- 
ing about  five  and  a half  inches 
in  length. 

2.  The  water  thrush  is  not  a thrush 
at  all,  but  a warbler. 

3.  The  Canada  Warbler. 

4.  False.  Representatives  of  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  species 


recorded  in  Pennsylvania  nest  in 
that  state. 

5.  The  Tennessee  warbler. 

6.  Because  of  its  fondness  for  old 
fields  and  brushlands  rather  than 
woodlands. 

7.  The  Blackburnian  warbler. 

8.  True.  It  is  frequently  seen  in 
central  Pennsylvania  in  June. 
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Hundreds  Of  Pennsylvania’s  Modern  Hunters 
Walk  The  Indian  Trails  First  Followed  By  . . . 


By  Don  Neal 


ALTHOUGH  the  story  of  Mary 
Jemison,  a young  white  girl  who 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  early 
Colonial  times,  and  because  she  was 
adopted  by  them,  spent  her  entire  life 
among  the  tribesmen,  reached  its 
memorable  climax  in  the  Genesee 
Country  of  New'  York  state  it  had 
its  beginning  in  Pennsylvania.  It  w'as 
wdthin  the  borders  of  our  Common- 
wealth that  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant episodes  of  her  life  took  place. 
The  girl,  later  to  be  knowm  as  “The 
White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,” 
traversed  twro  of  this  state’s  most  im- 
portant Indian  trails  at  times  which 
later  proved  to  be  the  most  crucial 
periods  of  her  life.  At  both  times,  cir- 
cumstances were  acting  to  alter  her 
destiny  and  as  she  trudged,  footsore 
and  w'eary,  along  these  wooded  path- 
ways each  forward  step  carried  her 
along  on  a course  which  eventually 
led  to  world-wide  renoun.  Strangely 
enough,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  Pennsylvania  hunters  cross  and  re- 
cross Mary  Jemison’s  paths  each  year 
without  knowing  that  at  one  time. 


close  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  this 
famouS"  person  climbed  the  same 
mountains  and  descended  into  the 
same  valleys  that  they  do  today  as 
they  tramp  over  their  favorite  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Mary  Jemison  was  twelve  years  old 
at  the  time  she  was  taken  captive.  She 
was  living  with  her  mother  and 
father  on  their  farm  in  Adams 
County,  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Sharp’s  Run  on  Conewago  Creek, 
along  with  her  four  brothers  and  a 
sister.  A woman,  who’s  husband  was 
serving  with  Washington’s  army,  had 
come  to  live  with  them,  too,  and  as 
she  had  three  children,  there  were 
twelve  in  all  living  at  the  frontier 
farm  at  the  time  a band  of  six  Indians 
and  four  Frenchmen  came  out  of  the 
forest  and  attacked  the  homestead. 

Later  in  life,  at  the  time  she  was 
telling  the  story  of  her  life  to  Dr. 
James  Seaver  who  wrote  her  biog- 
raphy, Mary  Jemison  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  the  attack  her 
father  was  at  the  side  of  the  house 
shaving  out  an  axe  handle,  her  two 
older  brothers  were  working  in  the 
barn,  and  that  the  women  and  chil- 


dren, including  herself,  were  in  the 
house.  The  Indians  first  secured  her 
father,  then  entered  the  house  and 
began  plundering,  taking  all  things 
they  considered  to  be  of  value.  As 
the  circumstances  of  the  Jemison’s 
were  limited,  their  loot  consisted 
mostly  of  bread,  meal  and  meat.  And 
it  was  while  the  Indians  and  French- 
men were  engaged  at  plundering  the 
home  that  her  brothers  who  wrere  in 
the  barn  made  their  escape  and  hur- 
ried towards  the  nearest  settlement 
to  spread  an  alarm. 

Knowing  that  their  attack  would 
not  long  remain  a secret  the  Indians 
and  Frenchmen,  loading  themselves 
with  all  they  could  carry,  grouped 
their  prisoners  and  started  off  in  a 
hurry  through  the  woods.  Staying  off 
the  main  trail  they  drove  their  cap- 
tives steadily  westward  with  one  of 
the  Indians  using  a whip  on  the  chil- 
dren to  make  them  keep  up  with  the 
frantic  retreat.  When  the  children 
begged  for  water  they  were  given 
urine  or  nothing.  At  no  time  was 
there  a stop  to  rest  or  eat  and  finally, 
at  night  fall,  a camp  was  made  with- 
out either  fire  of  shelter  and  the  cap- 


tives  were  forced  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
supperless  and  without  a drop  of 
water.  Sleep,  brought  on  by  sheer 
fatigue,  gave  the  Whites  some  relief 
during  the  night. 

At  dawn  they  were  aroused  by  the 
Indians  and  the  day’s  march  started. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  a halt  was  called 
and  the  Indians  gave  them  a full 
breakfast  from  the  supplies  they  had 
stolen  from  the  Jemison  homestead. 
All  of  them  ate  heartily  except  Mary’s 
father,  who  refused  the  food  and 
showed  open  contempt  for  his  cap- 
tors.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  the 
march  was  resumed  and  about  noon 
that  day  they  passed  a small  fort 
which  Jemison  said  was  Fort  Canago- 
jigge  (historians  think  that  this  must 
have  been  Fort  McCord,  a small  fort 
that  lay  north  of  Fort  Louden).  They 
kept  going  westward  and  by  evening 
had  come  to  the  edge  of  a dismal 
swamp  which  they  entered  a short 
ways  and  made  camp.  Bread  and 
meat  were  served  the  captives  and 
those  who  were  not  too  weary  from 
the  day’s  march  ate  portions,  but  all 
in  all  both  appetites  and  spirits  were 
at  a low  ebb  and  none  of  the  captives 
relished  the  food. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  an 
Indian  crossed  over  to  where  Mary 
sit  on  the  ground  and  taking  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  placed  moccasins 
on  her  feet.  Another  did  the  same 
to  the  young  son  of  the  soldier’s 
wife.  Then  another  Indian  took  the 
two  of  them,  Mary  and  the  boy,  by 
the  hand  and  led  them  off  into  the 
forest  where  they  spent  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  other 
Indians  and  the  Frenchmen  came  to 
where  they  were,  but  none  of  the 
captives  were  with  them.  A hurried 
breakfast  was  served,  then  the  march 
westward  was  resumed,  but  now  one 
of  the  Indians  brought  up  the  rear 
and  carefully  replaced  the  disturbed 
grass  and  bent  twigs  that  would  mark 
the  course  of  their  trail. 

That  night  they  encamped  in  a 
small  thicket  where  the  Indians  built 


shelters  and  lighted  a fire  to  dry 
their  wet  clothes  and  warm  their  be- 
numbed bodies.  Then  an  evening 
meal  was  prepared  and  when  it  was 
finished  the  Indians  went  to  their 
baggage  and  brought  out  a number 
of  scalps  which  they  stretched  on 
small  hoops  they  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  a grisly  scene,  but  Mary 
and  the  boy  could  do  nothing  but 
watch  as  the  Indians  held  the  hoop- 
mounted  scalps  to  the  fire  to  dry  the 
blood  and  flesh  before  scraping  them 
clean  with  their  long  hunting  knives. 
In  the  end,  the  savages  combed  the 
hair  of  each  scalp  carefully  and  then 
painted  the  edges  with  a brilliant 
red  paint.  Mary  recognized  most  of 
the  scalps,  especially  that  of  her 
mother’s  with  its  long,  lustrous  red 
hair. 

The  murder  of  the  captives  and 
the  day’s  march  to  the  camp  where 
the  scalps  were  cleaned  can  roughly 
be  placed  in  the  area  between  what 
is  now  Cowan’s  Gap  and  Bedford. 
After  that  the  party  progressed  west- 
ward along  the  famous  Indian  trail, 
undoubtedly  leaving  it  at  times  to 
avoid  detection,  which  was  at  that 
time  a heavily  used  path  running 
between  the  Delaware  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  which  eventually  came  to 
be  the  location  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, or  Route  30.  On  the  eighth  day 
of  her  captivity  the  Indians  brought 
Mary  Jemison  within  sight  of  Fort 
Duquesne  (Pitt). 

By  this  time  they  had  been  joined 
by  another  party  of  Indians  who  had 
as  their  prisoner  a young  white  man. 
And  as  the  party  came  in  sight  of 
the  fort  a halt  was  called.  After  the 
necessary  preparations  had  been 
made,  the  Indians  performed  a cere- 
mony which  was  their  custom  on 
approaching  a village.  (A  fire  having 
been  built,  the  men  of  the  party 
would  stand  around  it,  their  weapons 
stacked  at  some  distance,  and  smoke 
while  they  awaited  a messenger  to 
come  from  the  village.  An  approach 
of  this  kind  indicated  that  parties 
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or  persons  coming  to  the  village  had 
only  peaceful  intentions.)  While  they 
waited, ■'the  Indians  combed  the  hair 
of  their  captives  and  painted  their 
faces  and  hair  red,  in  the  finest 
Indian  style.  Then,  at  the  proper 
time,  conducted  them  into  the  fort 
and  lodged  them  in  a shack  where 
they  were  left  alone  throughout  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians 
gave  the  young  man  and  the  boy  to 
the  French.  Shortly  after  they  were 
taken  away,  two  Indian  women  came 
to  visit  Mary,  then  left.  Soon  they 
came  back  with  the  Indians  who  had 
brought  her  to  the  fort  and  after 
some  talk  Mary  was  given  to  the 
women  to  do  with  as  they  pleased. 
As  they  were  pleasant  looking  women, 
Mary  was  pleased  with  this  change 
in  her  masters.  And  she  was  more 
pleased  when  the  women  took  her 
from  the  shack  to  the  river  where 
they  got  into  a small  canoe  and 
started  down  the  Ohio. 

A full  day’s  travel  down  the  Ohio 
brought  them  to  the  village  where 
the  Indian  women  lived.  They  left 
Mary  waiting  in  the  canoe  while  they 
went  to  their  hogan  in  the  village, 
then  returned  with  a suit  of  Indian 
clothing  and, after  undressing  her  and 
throwing  her  tattered  clothes  into 
the  river,  they  bathed  and  dressed 
her  in  the  most  fitting  Indian  style. 
They  then  left  her  to  their  home 
and  set  her  in  the  center  of  the 
hogan  as  a gu^st  of  honor.  The  next 
day  they  adopted  her  to  replace  a 
brother  who  had  been-  killed  in 
Washington’s  War.” 

After  living  w'ith  the  two  Indian 
women  for  some  time  Mary  was  given 
by  them  to  an  Indian  by  the  name 
of  Sheninjee.  At  first  the  thought  of 
living  with  an  Indian  was  repulsive 
to  her,  but  after  their  marriage 
Sheninjee  treated  her  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  finally  came  to  love 
him.  During  the  second  summer  of 
living  in  the  Indian  village  she  gave 
birth  to  a son,  but  it  only  lived  two 


days.  Two  years  later  she  had  another 
son  to  Sheninjee  which  she  named 
Thomas  Jemison,  after  her  father. 

That  summer  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band, accompanied  by  her  two 
Indian  brothers,  started  to  Fort  Pitt 
(Duquesne)  to  dispose  of  their  furs 
and  skins,  but  on  finding  the  bodies 
of  three  Whites  floating  in  the  river 
and  being  afraid  to  go  on  for  fear 
of  being  blamed  with  the  murders, 
they  were  turned  about  in  their 
course.  Later,  they  went  north  to- 
wards Lake  Erie,  evidently  to  dispose 
of  their  furs  and  skins  at  a trading 
post  there,  and  were  at  an  Indian 
village  which  stood  where  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  is  now  located  when  they  were 
met  by  a third  Indian  brother  who 
lived  in  the  Genesee  Country.  After 
some  talk  with  this  brother  it  was 
decided  that  the  two  brothers  of 
Sheninjee’s  party  would  go  with  him 
to  the  Genesee  and  that  Mary  and 
her  child,  with  Sheninjee’s  consent 

“In  moving  east  to  the  Genesee,  the  Indian 
party  spent  two  days  hunting  near  what 
is  now  Franklin,  Pa.  to  replenish  their  meat 
supply.” 
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would  go  with  them.  Sheninjee  him- 
self, however,  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  Ohio  and  then  come  on  to  the 
Genesee  to  join  Mary  the  next 
Spring.  As  it  was  early  Fall  by  now, 
the  three  brothers,  with  Mary  and 
her  son,  soon  moved  off  along  the 
eastward  trail  and  Sheninjee  turned 
south. 

In  moving  east  to  the  Genesee 
Country  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
Indian  party  used  the  famed  Mahon- 
ing Trail  for  they  eventually  came  to 
Fort  Venango  at  the  mouth  of  French 
Creek  on  the  Allegheny  River  (Frank- 
lin, Pa.)  where  they  spent  two  days 
hunting  to  replentish  their  meat  sup- 
ply. At  the  end  of  the  hunt,  they 
moved  northeast  along  the  Allegheny 
and  gradually  worked  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  (War- 
ren, Penna.)  where  a flooded  condi- 
tion of  the  creek  stopped  their  prog- 
ress for  a time. 

It  was  here,  though,  that  the  party 
encountered  the  greatest  hardships  it 
had'  experienced  in  traveling  the  five 
to  six  hundred  miles  of  wilderness 
that  it  had  covered  since  leaving 
their  home  village  on  the  Ohio.  First 
the  horses  which  they  had  only 
recently  acquired  wandered  off  and 
delayed  them.  Then,  while  the 
brothers  hunted  the  horses,  several 
days  of  steady  rain  raised  the  Cone- 
wango a,nd  by  the  seventh  day  when 
the  brothers  finally  found  the  horses 
the  stream  was  so  high  it  seemed 
impossible  to  cross  it.  They  im- 
mediately attempted  the  crossings, 
though,  and  several  times  were  turned 
back.  Finally,  a crossing  was  made, 
but  in  making  it  Mary  barely  escaped 
with  her  own  life  and  that  of  her 
nine  month-old  son.  But  for  luck, 
and  the  tenacious  spirit  of  the  small, 
lithe  girl-woman  the  story  of  Mary 
Jemison  would  have  ended  here. 

STATUE  OF  MARY  JEMISON  is  located 
at  Letchworth  Park  near  Warsaw,  New  York. 
It  portrays  her  as  she  must  have  appeared 
at  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  Genesee 
Country. 
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But  the  crossing  was  made  and  the 
party  immediately  set  out  along  the 
Indian  trail  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tains, being  a short-cut  to  the  upper 
Allegheny  River.  Less  than  a day’s 
travel  brought  them  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Che-ua-shung-gau-tau  where 
they  rested  for  two  days.  From  this 
village,  close  to  the  present  Pennsyl- 
vaina  state  line,  the  eighty  mile 
journey  to  the  Genesee  was  made 
without  undue  happenings. 

Mary  Jemison  lived  the  winter  at 
Genesee  and  during  the  next,  sum- 
mer, at  a time  when  she  was  expect- 
ing him  to  come  to  her,  she  learned 
that  Sheninjee  had  taken  sick  and 
died  shortly  after  leaving  them  the 
preceding  Fall.  Two  or  three  years 
later  she  married  Hiokatoo,  an 
Indian  chief  who  was  noted  to  be 
the  crudest  of  the  Cruel  Seneca 
chieftans,  and  as  the  wife  of  the  great 
war  leader  gained  great  prominence 
among  the  women  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  land  which  she  later  acquired 
along  the  Genesee  River  came  to  her 
as  a result  of  this  union  and  it  was 
the  ownership  of  this  land  that 
brought  her  the  name  of  “The  White 
Woman  of  the  Genesee.”  Hiokatoo 
was  an  old  man  at  the  time  she 
married  him,  but  she  had  six 
children  to  the  aged  warrior— Jane, 
Nancy,  Betsey,  Polly,  John  and  Jesse- 
before  he  died  at  the  age  of  one- 
hundred-three,  and  at  the  time  she 
had  lived  with  him  for  some  fifty 
years. 


DON  NEAL  was  born  in  Punxsu- 
tawney,  grew  up  in  Clearfield  and 
now  lives  in  Warren.  He  has  been 
writing  ever  since  he  worked  as  a 
“jack-of-all-jobs”  on  a weekly  news- 
paper; now  derives  about  half  his  in- 
come from  free-lancing.  To  a great 
extent,  his  life  has  been  a series  of 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  photo- 
graphic expeditions.  Local  history  has 
fascinated  him  since  boyhood. 


And  although  the  paths  of  Mary 
Jemison  have  been  of  most  import- 
ance in  this  article  the  paths  of 
Hiokatoo,  too,  crossed,  re-crossed  and 
and  criss-crossed  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  he  led  his  Seneca  war  parties 
up  and  down  the  Susquehanna  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  or  took  them  di- 
rectly south  to  attack  the  Cherokees 
which  he  hated  with  utmost  ve- 
hemence. At  one  time  he  crossed  the 
state,  north  to  south,  with  an  army 
of  Senecas  estimated  at  twenty-five 
hundred  warriors  and  fell  upon  the 
Cotawpes  killing  twelve  hundred  of 
his  enemies  in  the  first  assault.  The 
battle  lasted  two  days  and  in  the 
end  the  Cotawpes  ceased  to  be  a 
nation. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison,  the 
White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,  was 
first  written  by  James  Seaver,  M.  D., 
and  was  published  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  in  1824.  It  was  this  book, 
through  its  twenty  or  more  editions, 
which  brought  fame  to  Mary  Jemi- 
son. Yet  it  was  on  two  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  famous  Indian  trails  that 
the  girl-woman  of  the  wilderness 
coursed  the  paths  which  eventually 
led  her  to  the  Genesee  Country,  to 
the  arms  of  the  fearful  Indian  chief, 
Hiokatoo,  and  to  a destiny  which 
made  her  later  fame  possible.  Because 
of  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit 
of  Mary  Jemison  still  frequents  the 
mountains  and  valleys  traversed  by 
these  trails  to  view  again  the  scenes 
of  her  life’s  bleakest  moments.  ■ 
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Before  A Final  Decision  Is  Made, 

Every  Pennsylvania  Sportsman 

Should  Get  The  Facts  And  Consider  . . . 


A Review  of  Deer  Harvests  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Predictions  for  the  Future 

By  M.  J.  Golden 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


There  is  little  doubt  that  most 
deer  hunters  gauge  the  quality  of 
the  deer  season  on  the  number  of 
deer  killed.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is 
essential  that  sportsmen  make  an  un- 
biased appraisal  of  the  deer  kill  and 
deer  range  conditions.  It  is  imperative 
that  any  appraisal  include  the  rela- 
tion of  changing  forest  and  deer 
range  conditions  to  the  deer  herd  and 
the  impact  of  these  conditions  on 
deer  nutrition,  deer  numbers  and 
deer  harvest. 

Some  hunters  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  deer  which  can  be  sup- 
ported. Deer  must  eat,  and  the  herd 
must  be  held  within  the  bounds  of 
its  natural  food  supply.  Experiences 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  have 
shown  the  necessity  for  control  of 
deer  numbers  to  avoid  overutilization 
of  browse.  While  some  hunters  rec- 
ognize the  poor  browse  conditions 
prevalent  in  many  central  and  north- 
ern counties,  many  fail  to  recognize 
similar  conditions  in  other  areas  of 
the  State.  In  the  few  areas  with  better 
browse  conditions,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  allow  overutilization,  which 
would  result  in  range  depletion  and 
fewer  and  poorer  quality  deer  in  the 
future. 

Reasonably  good  deer  hunting  can 
be  enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years  to  come  if  we  make  adequate 


HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES  AND 
REPORTED  DEER  KILL-1915-1959 


Year 

REPORTED  DEER  KILL 
Deer 

Legal  Legal  Kill 

Antlered  Antlerless  Total 

Total 

Licenses 

Sold 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1,287 

1,722 

1,725 

1,754 

2,939 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

1,287 

1,722 

1,725 

1,754 

2,939 

262,887 

291,084 

316,062 

311,768 

402,258 

1920  . 

3,300 

Closed 

3,300 

433,965 

1921 

4,840 

Closed 

4,840 

164,132 

1922  . 

6,115 

Closed 

6,115 

475,861 

1923  . 

6,452 

8 

6,460 

499,544 

1924  . 

7,778 

126 

7,904 

504,130 

1925  . 

7,287 

1,029 

8,316 

525,045 

1926  . 

. 11,646 

1,295 

12,941 

524,042 

1927  . 

. 14,374 

Closed 

14,374 

506,501 

1928  . 

. Closed 

25,097 

25,097 

438,917 

1929  . 

22,822 

Closed 

22,822 

509,926 

1930  . 

. 20,115 

5,979 

26,094 

536,401 

1931  . 

. 24,796 

70,255 

95,051 

581,746 

1932  . 

19,724 

Closed 

19,724 

542,703 

1933  . 

. 20,480 

Closed 

20,480 

529,303 

1934  . 

. 21,137 

Closed 

21,137 

574,690 

1935  . 

. 23,802 

46,668 

70,470 

614,929 

1936  . 

. 18,084 

Closed 

18,084 

541,697 

1937 

. 39,347 

Closed 

39,347 

606,618 

1938  . 

. Closed 

171,662 

171,662 

661,730 

1939  . 

. 49,106 

14,581 

63,687 

662,901 

1940  . 

40,995 

145,580 

186,575 

679,168 

1941 

19,271 

Closed 

19,271 

686,356 

1942  . 

. 30,860 

Closed 

30,860 

649,215 

1943  . 

. 23,931 

14,951 

38,882 

582,734 

1944  . 

. 28,411 

Closed 

28,411 

607,900 

1945  . 

. 24,575 

1,085 

25,660 

713,621 

1948  . 

. 31,110 

4,209 

35,319 

856,020 

1947  . 

. 31,475 

63,568 

95,043 

850,435 

1948  . 

. 33,608 

Closed 

33,608 

882,925 

1949  . 

. 46,602 

84,121 

130,723 

339,947 

1950 

, 23,302 

31,515 

54,817 

834,172 

1951  . 

. 34,582 

37,952 

72,534 

857.322 

1952  . 

. 27,164 

37,829 

64,993 

862,821 

1953  . 

. 37,384 

16,252 

53,636 

890,447 

1954  . 

. 40,915 

Closed 

40,915 

900,113 

1955  . 

. 45,044 

41,111 

86,155 

931,013 

1956  . 

. 41,921 

Closed 

41,921 

938,064 

1957  . 

. 49,254 

55,862 

105,116 

970,517 

1958  . 

. 46,738 

65,187 

111,925 

985,070 

1959  . 

. 38,270 

51,902 

90,172 

*980,000 

* Preliminary  Figure 
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harvests  of  deer  now  and  allow  re- 
generation of  browse  species  so  that 
a contfnuous  supply  of  browse  be- 
comes available.  Present  and  future 
forest  management  practices  will  re- 
sult in  uneven  aged  forest  stands 
which  should  provide  better  condi- 
tions for  deer  as  well  as  most  other 
game  species.  Earlies  lumbering  op- 
erations resulted  in  a rather  even-aged 
forest  and  in  abundant  browse  dur- 
ing the  initial  stages  of  regrowth. 
However,  this  “feast”  period  changed 
into  one  of  famine  as  the  trees  grew 
up  and  heavy  browsing  pressure  by 
deer  continued.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, some  winter  kill  of  deer  oc- 
curred annually  in  Pennsylvania  and 
during  severe  winters  this  kill  reached 
serious  proportions. 

Most  true  sportsmen  will  agree  that 
it  is  better  to  control  deer  numbers 
through  harvest  by  hunters  than  by 
winter  kill.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
winter  kill  would  have  reached  dis- 
astrous proportions  during  the  win- 
ters of  1957-58  and  1959-60  had  har- 
vests of  antlerless  deer  not  been  ac- 


complished in  1957,  1958  and  1959. 

Despite  the  records  which  indicate 
that  many  more  hunters  can  “take 
home  the  venison”  through  harvests 
of  both  antlered  and  anterless  deer 
and  that  reasonably  good  buck  hunt- 
ing can  prevail  along  with  antlerless 
harvests,  some  alarm  has  been  dis- 
played by  sportsmen  concerning  the 
future  of  deer  hunting.  Obviously  we 
cannot  expect  antlered  harvests  of  the 
magnitude  of  some  previous  years 
because  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a smaller  deer  herd.  But  through 
diligent  allocation  of  antlerless  li- 
censes we  can  maintain  reasonably 
good  deer  hunting  and  more  or  less 
stablize  the  buck  kill  at  an  equitable 
level  somewhat  below  the  peak  kills 
of  some  previous  years. 

If  sportsmen  will  take  the  time  to 
make  a fair,  impartial  and  unbiased 
analysis  of  range  conditions  and  deer 
kill  records,  their  undue  alarm  con- 
cerning the  future  of  deer  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  allayed.  The 
following  harvest  records  will  aid  the 
sportsman  in  his  analysis. 


ANTLERED 


Average  Annual  Reported 
Reported  Kill  Kill 


1948-52 

1953-57 

1958 

-1959 

Adams  

94 

247 

288 

226 

Allegheny  

41  ' 

71 

94 

54 

Armstrong  . . . . 

272 

333 

546 

313 

Beaver  

59 

74 

86 

92 

Bedford  

560 

738 

1,020 

716 

Berks  

172 

404 

576 

433 

Blair  

397 

606 

948 

574 

Bradford  

746 

1,056 

1,181 

964 

Bucks  

84 

197 

230 

188 

Butler  

256 

347 

508 

355 

Cambria  

326 

548 

621 

497 

Cameron  

960 

768 

845 

744 

Carbon  

317 

630 

764 

633 

Centre  

1,380 

1,864 

1,952 

1,522 

Chester  

44 

95 

99 

78 

Clarion  

378 

608 

754 

672 

Clearfield  

1,372 

1,458 

1,572 

1,407 

Clinton  

1,222 

1,222 

1.258 

1,149 

Columbia  

272 

426 

558 

443 

Crawford  

337 

383 

426 

395 

Cumberland  . . . 

145 

309 

403 

232 

Dauphin  

259 

453 

523 

401 

Delaware  

6 

8 

10 

9 

Elk  

1,767 

1,891 

1,483 

1,476 

Erie  

230 

250 

200 

175 

Payette  

334 

351 

471 

400 

Forest  

1,149 

1,387 

1,015 

994 

Franklin  

309 

626 

748 

502 

Fulton  

265 

385 

453 

368 

Greene  

52 

89 

189 

136 

Huntingdon  . . . 

736 

1,198 

1,773 

1,151 

Indiana  

424 

558 

845 

624 

Jefferson  

MAY , 1960 

514 

733 

945 

863 

DEER  KILL 


Average  Annual  Reported 
Reported  Kill  Kill 


1948-52 

1953-57 

1958 

-1959 

Juniata  

258 

376 

599 

421 

Lackawanna 

224 

417 

311 

277 

Lancaster  

33 

64 

102 

118 

Lawrence  

49 

65 

94 

51 

Lebanon  

114 

224 

256 

197 

Lehigh  

41 

92 

125 

78 

Luzerne  

684 

1,026 

1,263 

1,019 

Lycoming  

1,434 

1,654 

1,930 

1,394 

McKean  

1,759 

1,642 

1,123 

1,053 

Mercer  

120 

145 

210 

168 

Mifflin  

319 

490 

655 

414 

Monroe  

628 

1,078 

968 

886 

Montgomery 

28 

78 

105 

86 

Montour  

33 

40 

40 

22 

Northampton 

70 

130 

164 

103 

Northumberland . 

133 

221 

266 

218 

Perry  

403 

699 

885 

678 

Pike  

963 

1,347 

984 

851 

Potter  

2,180 

1,948 

2,007 

2,025 

Schuylkill  

477 

941 

1,463 

1,042 

Snyder  

140 

263 

336 

205 

Somerset  

792 

1,178 

1,167 

1,081 

Sullivan  

854 

1,108 

990 

801 

Susquehanna 

482 

689 

626 

533 

Tioga  

1,301 

1,294 

1,249 

1,060 

Union  

216 

326 

394 

308 

Venango  

588 

761 

928 

893 

Warren  

1.438 

1,480 

1,216 

1,228 

Washington  .... 

28 

73 

135 

92 

Wayne  

677 

1,272 

1,128 

992 

Westmoreland  . . 

565 

855 

926 

655 

Wyoming  

333 

420 

411 

293 

York  

74 

177 

252 

230 
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Lost  Mines  Of  Silver  And  Gold 

Give  Rise  To  Northeast  Pennsylvania’s  . . . 


Susquehanna  Treasure 

oCeaencl  or 


By  Gene  Coleman 


WITHOUT  quite  realizing  it  my- 
self, my  ears  began  siphoning 
the  old  timer’s  words  out  of  the 
babble  of  conversation  as  I hunched 
back  comfortably  against  the  well- 
rubbed  wood  of  the  booth  in  the 
small  hotel. 

“You  heard  me  right,  Mister  . . . 
nobody  ever  found  that  silver  mine. 
But  it’s  out  there  somewhere,”  the 
grizzled  old  man  in  the  red  and  black 
checked  woolen  jacket  was  confiding 
to  the  young  hunter  seated  across  the 
table  from  him. 

My  newspaperman’s  instincts  over- 
came politeness  and  I edged  closer 
and  began  purposely  eavesdropping. 
Or  maybe  it  had  been  the  ageless 
magic  of  those  phrases,  “silver  mine 
. . . gold  mine.” 

“Out  there?”  I asked  myself  in  my 
mind.  “Can  this  old  guy  be  talking 
about  the  area  I had  just  finished 
hunting  since  early  morning?”  And 
then  I found  myself  chuckling  a little 
too  loudly  and  the  old  timer  turned 
his  leathery  gaze  on  me. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  for  the 
first  time  I came  into  contact  with 


GENE  COLEMAN  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  The  Scranton  Times  for 
many  years  and  recently  became  this 
newspaper’s  outdoor  columnist.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  angler,  one 
of  the  state’s  most  able  reporters  of 
the  outdoor  scene. 


one  of  the  strangest  tales  I’d  ever 
heard  about  my  home  area  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Lost  gold  and 
silver  and  lead  mines  somewhere  in 
the  verdant  valley  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
which  courses  through  some  of  the 
finest  hunting  country  in  Penn’s 
Woods. 

I’d  just  finished  a relaxing  and 
fruitful  day  of  small  game  gunning 
in  northern  Wyoming  County  and 
had  crossed  over  into  neighboring 
Susquehanna  County.  It  had  been  a 
glorious  Fall  day  and  dusk  was  setting 
in  when  I braked  down  in  front  of 
the  small  back  road  hotel  for  a sand- 
wich and  a drink.  Outside,  in  the 
trunk  of  my  car,  was  a game  bag  with 
the  wrinkles  worked  out  over  a fine 
cock  pheasant  and  three  rabbits. 

At  first  I thought  the  old  timer  was 
just  “working  a drink”  at  the  small 
bar  with  a few  tall  tales  of  local  lore. 
But  then  I noticed  the  old  boy  was 
digging  down  in  his  well-worn 
woolens  when  it  came  his  turn  to  buy. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  before  he  had  an 
attentive  audience  in  the  few  of  us 
leg-weary  hunters  as  he  spun  his  tale 
of  “lost  mines”  in  the  historic  woods 
and  hills  in  the  Susquehanna  country 
as  the  river  rolls  and  riffles  southward 
through  Bradford,  Wyoming,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Luzerne  Counties  in  the 
Northeast  Division. 

A few  days  later  when  I’d  gone 
back  to  earning  a living  as  a reporter, 
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I found  myself  still  unable  to  shake 
the  magic  of  the  old  man’s  yarn  and 
I begarr  digging  through  yellowed 
news  clippings  and  dog-eared  his- 
tories. 

And  after  some  cursory  researching 
I came  to  one  conclusion.  The  old 
timer  may  have  had  quite  a few  of 
his  facts  jumbled  from  having  heard 
the  stories  told  and  re-told  in  the 
years  since  he  was  not  so  stooped  and 
cramped.  But  he  was  right  about  the 
lost  mines  ...  or  at  least  the  legends 
of  the  lost  mines. 

But  was  it  all  legend  for  certain? 
Most  likely.  Yet  a lot  of  men  have 
died  for  legends,  especially  those  in- 
volving lost  treasurers.  And  also,  every 
legend  has  some  basis  in  fact  even 


though  the  facts  may  have  become 
distorted  and  possibly  unbelievable 
through  the  years. 

And  I asked  myself  why  hasn’t  any- 
one ever  come  across  any  trace  of  any 
lost  mine,  what  with  thousands  of 
deer,  bear,  duck  and  small  game 
hunters  beating  the  bush  and  woods 
of  public  game  lands  and  areas 
opened  by  land  owners. 

Well,  why  hasn’t  the  long-lost  lodes 
reputed  to  be  in  other  areas  like  the 
Sierra  Madres  and  Superstition 
Mountains  ever  been  found? 

But  legend  or  not,  every  once  in  a 
while  along  the  back  country  roads 
veining  out  from  the  Susquehanna’s 
shores  you’ll  find  those  who  believe 
these  treasures  certainly  exist. 


PLACID  SUSQUEHANNA  riffles  and  divides  around  island  in  area 
of  valley  reputed  to  hold  secret  of  one  of  the  lost  mines.  This  scene 
is  near  Wyalusing  where  Indians  are  once  believed  to  have  mined 
lead  for  rifle  balls. 
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What  about  a look  at  the  record, 
though!  There’s  plenty  to  be  found; 
some  contradictory  and  some  much 
duplicated.  Here’s  a capsule  rundown 
on  these  treasures,  fact  or  legend. 

Dr.  Henry  Hollister  in  his  eminent 
“History  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley,” 
the  second  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1869,  places  the  reader  in  a 
colorful  glow  of  imagination  based 
on  fact. 

He  points  out  that  it  was  rumored 
that  a rich  gold  mine  had  been 
hidden  by  Indians  shortly  after  the 
first  Wyoming  Massacre  in  1763.  The 
mine  entrance  was  purported  to  be 
under  a rock  ledge  a few  miles  above 
the  Wyoming  Valley  at  a point 
“where  a rock  the  height  of  an  In- 
dian covered  a spring.” 

With  this  meager  and  tenuous  clue, 
historians  and  others  found  that  five 
miles  west  of  Scranton,  in  a direct 
line  between  the  Providence  Section 
of  the  city  and  the  small  community 


of  Newton  is  a long  ledge  of  rock 
known  to  this  day  as  Bald  Mountain. 
At  the  base  of  this  ledge  can  still  be 
found  a clear-running  spring. 

But  despite  countless  searches 
through  the  years,  no  trace  of  a gold 
mine  has  ever  been  found.  Where 
did  this  “legend”  have  its  roots? 

Dr.  Hollister  recorded  that  in  1778 
a young  man  (not  identified)  was  cap- 
tured by  an  Indian  party  somewhere 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  carried 
to  the  top  of  a mountain  or  ledge 
above  the  Susquehanna  where  the 
party  and  its  captive  camped  for  the 
night.  The  young  man,  many  years 
later,  confided  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  a gnarled  old  chieftain  who  ordered 
him  set  free  for  a reason  not  recorded. 

The  unknown  white  prisoner  also 
disclosed  that  he  saw  the  old  chief 
remove  a slab  of  rock  which  con- 
cealed a spring  on  the  ledge.  A rolled- 
up  section  of  tree  bark  formed  a tube 
or  spout  which  carried  a small  stream 


LEGEND  AND  FACT  is  the  famous  open-pit  iron  mine  at  Cornwall  Furnace,  Lebanon 
County.  This  old  mine,  dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  War  days,  produces  some  lead, 
silver  and  gold  as  byproducts  but  is  largely  known  for  its  tremendous  yield  of  iron  ore. 


of  water  from  the  spring.  As  the  white 
captive  watched,  the  old  chief  held  a 
cloth  to  the  opening  of  the  bark 
spout  while  another  warrior  stirred 
up  the  spring. 

Within  moments  the  old  Indian  re- 
moved the  cloth  from  under  the  tube 
and  there,  nestled  in  the  center  of  the 
fabric,  was  a tiny  mound  of  sediment 
laced  through  with  a yellow  glitter. 

The  next  morning,  captive  and 
captors  moved  out  of  the  campsite 
and  several  days  later  arrived  in  the 
area  around  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  tiny  Collection  of  sediment  was 
exchanged  for  white  man’s  imple- 
ments and  the  young  white  man  was 
released. 

According  to  Dr.  Hollister’s  ac- 
count, the  young  man  returned  some 
time  later  in  an  efEort  to  locate  the 
campsite  but  failed  to  uncover  the 
hidden  spring. 

What  about  the  silver  mine  sup- 
posed to  be  located  somewhere  along 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  along  the 
Susquehanna?  Well,  the  same  his- 
torian recorded  that  about  1769  “the 
whites  learned  by  treachery  and  lost 
by  misfortune,  knowdedge  of  a silver 
mine  located  about  two  miles  up  the 
Lackawanna  (River)  from  its  mouth.” 

This  mine  is  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Northeast  side  of  the 
Lackawanna  along  a high  shelf  about 
a half  hour’s  hiking  distance  from  the 
Susquehanna  and  about  12  miles 
above  the  Borough  of  Wyoming. 

The  basis  for  this  report  reputedly 
came  from  a man  identified  as  John 
Teal,  a confidante  of  an  aged  Oneida 
chief  who  disclosed  the  secret  of  the 
silver  mine  to  him.  But  the  secret 
died  with  Teal,  according  to  history 
accounts. 

Finally,  the  lead  mine.  What 
about  it? 

Historians  of  the  region  and  many 
old  timers  maintain  it  was  located 
somewhere  between  Meshoppen  and 
Wyalusing  in  the  North  Branch 
stretch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  story  which  has  persisted 


STATE  GEOLOGIST  checks  a Pennsyl- 
vania mine.  According  to  geologic  surveys, 
the  strata  along  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania  is  not  the  type  in 
which  gold,  silver  or  lead  are  found. 

through  the  years  is  that  the  Redman 
worked  the  mine  almost  200  years 
ago  and  from  it  obtained  the  lead 
for  their  rifle  balls  after  the  French 
and  English  introduced  them  to  fire- 
arms. This  lost  mine  legend  persisted 
so  strongly,  in  fact,  that  at  one  time 
some  large  companies  made  explora- 
tions of  the  area  but  were  unable  to 
find  a trace  of  the  workings  either 
near  or  under  the  river. 

So— there  you  have  it!  Fragments 
of  fact  or  legend  pointing  the  way  to 
the  “lost  mines.” 

On  the  more  practical  but  less 
romantic  side  of  the  scale,  mining 
men  generally  agree  that  the  strata 
along  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in  this 
region  is  not  the  type  in  which  metals 
such  as  gold,  silver  or  lead  are  found. 
This  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  that 
about  the  only  thing  ever  successfully 
mined  in  the  valley  has  been  coal 
which  in  its  own  way  was  a treasure 
for  some,  building  its  own  kind  of 
fortunes. 

So  where  did  the  legends  of  the  lost 
mines  begin?  Have  they  been  wishful 
daydreams  on  the  part  of  adventurers 
through  many  generations? 

Or  is  it  conceivable  that  one  of 
these  mines  exists  with  its  wealth  still 
untapped  and  waiting  to  be  claimed? 

I know  I can’t  say  “for  a fact”  that 
they  are  legend  or  not. 

I do  know  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
hunt  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
country  since  the  day  I eavesdropped 
on  the  old  timer  in  the  little  hotel 
without  wondering!  ■ 
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Owl  Outlaw 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Recently  I re- 
ceived a present  of  a live  Great 
Horned  Owl;  thereby  lies  a story.  The 
owl  was  given  to  me  by  Elder  Ram- 
say, former  game  protector,  who  is 
now  employed  by  The  McMahon 
Dairies  here  in  Altoona.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon became  the  owner  of  a flock 
of  tame  mallards  three  years  ago.  He 
put  them  out  on  his  pond  and  im- 
mediately noticed  that  they  were  dis- 
appearing. He  and  Mr.  Ramsay  set 
a pole  trap.  The  owl  that  was  given 
to  me  was  the  twelfth  one  that  Mr. 
McMahon  has  trapped  within  the 
city  limits  of  Altoona  and  of  the 
twelve,  none  has  been  turned  in  for 
bounty. 

Mr.  McMahon  told  me  that  before 
catching  the  last  one,  he  heard  some 
pheasants  raising  a fuss  and  when  he 
went  to  investigate,  the  pheasants 
were  setting  on  a shed  roof  really  giv- 
ing that  old  owl  a scolding.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Russell  Meyer, 
Altoona. 


Popgun  Pardners 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  Febru- 
ary 23,  1960,  just  as  I sat  down  to 
enjoy  supper  with  my  family,  I re- 
ceived a phone  call  from  Connells- 
ville  asking  me  to  hurry  it  up  a little 
and  that  I could  pick  up  some  “out 
of  season  pheasant  hunters”  at  their 
old  tricks.  I managed  to  get  a de- 
scription of  the  alleged  culprits  be- 
fore he  hung  up  the  phone.  I dis- 
patched Deputy  Jim  Addis  of  Con- 
nellsville  to  the  alleged  trouble  spot. 
When  I arrived,  Jim  had  already 
gathered  up  the  alleged  culprits.  The 
“out  of  season  hunters”  were  two 
boys  one  about  13  and  the  other 
about  15,  accompanied  by  a couple 
of  mongrel  dogs  and  a “pop  gun” 
each.  The  informer  was  not  fibbing; 
they  did  pursue  and  scatter  ringnecks 
and  even  shot  at  them,  but  this  time 
they  only  poked  their  “pop  guns” 
down  into  the  snow  and  shot  them 
with  a load  of  “snow.”  No  case!— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros, 
Connellsville. 


Party  Line 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-On  Feb- 
ruary 29th,  I received  a call  from 
Mrs.  Haley  of  Glenshaw.  The  call 
was  made  from  a neighbor’s  phone. 
A squirrel  had  disconnected  her 
phone  by  chewing  the  phone  cord  in 
half.  After  the  third  time  the  squirrel 
had  severed  the  phone  cord,  besides 
rattling  about  in  the  wall  partitions 
and  upsetting  various  and  sundry 
items  in  the  basement,  Mrs.  Haley 
was  upset  to  say  the  least.  A box  trap 
set  in  the  basement  baited  with  a 
well  known  brand  of  peanut  butter 
captured  the  culprit,  the  common 
grey  squirrel.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Gibsonia. 
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Cross  Keys  To  The  Rescue 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-On  Mon- 
day, February  15,  Juniata  County  had 
a heavy  snowfall  and  the  following 
day  on  patrol  I noticed  the  snow  had 
laid  low  the  ringneck  pen  belonging 
to  William  Stimmel  of  Port  Royal, 
R.D.  It  was  almost  completely 
flattened.  I contacted  Bill  and  asked 
if  this  may  interfere  with  his  plans 
for  the  coming  year.  He  replied  that 
he  could  not  build  it  himself  and 
could  not  get  anyone  to  undertake 
the  job.  He  said  if  I ran  across  any- 
one who  would  do  it,  I was  to  send 
them  around. 

I called  Banks  Smith  of  Perulack, 
R.D.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Cross  Keys  Conservation  Club  that  is 
very  active  in  the  county.  He,  and 
several  trustees  of  the  club  stopped 
into  see  Bill  and  talk  over  his  plight. 
The  final  outcome  is  interesting.  The 
full  membership  of  the  club  will 
descend  on  the  project  armed  with 
picks,  shovels,  post  hole  diggers  and 
all  types  of  equipment.  Bill  Stimmel 
will  furnish  the  tractor  and  anything 
else  necessary  to  the  job.  The  ladies 
of  the  club  will  keep  the  men  sup- 
plied with  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

The  net  result  will  be  500  bird 
ringneck  raiser  still  in  business  and 
the  Cross  Keys  Club  Treasury  forti- 
fied with  the  $100.00  Bill  will  pay  for 
the  repairs.  This  cash  possibly  will 
go  toward  a ringneck  pen  of  their 
own  in  the  near  future.  This  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  an  active 
club  with  really  active  members  can 
do.— District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Snowtime  Ringtails 

TIOGA  COUNTY-Red  Krise  of 
Knoxville,  Pennsylvania  killed  three 
raccoon  with  his  dog  on  the  4th  of 
February,  bringing  his  total  up  to  93. 
Killing  raccoon  in  February  is  un- 
usual in  this  territory.— District  Game 
Protector  William  D.  Denton,  Elk- 
land. 
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Every  Groundhog  Has  His  Day 

WYOMINGCOUNT  Y-The 
people  who  scoff  at  the  groundhog  as 
a weather  prophet  should  have  wit- 
nessed what  I saw  this  past  ground- 
hog day  about  10:00  a.m.,  on  the 
Arthur  Morrison  Farm  in  Windham 
Township,  Wyoming  County.  This 
groundhog  apparently  had  seen  its 
shadow  and  was  gathering  dry  grass 
for  bedding  material  when  I saw  it. 
It  had  its  mouth  so  full  of  dried  grass 
when  it  went  back  into  its  burrow 
that  it  looked  like  it  had  a handlebar 
mustache  about  8 inches  long.  It 
evidently  had  been  working  on  this 
project  for  some  time  as  there  was 
considerable  evidence  of  it  having 
picked  dry  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
burrow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
Clifford  Adams  of  RD  Mehoopany 
all  saw  the  groundhog  when  it  made 
a return  trip  for  more  bedding 
material. 

The  correctness  of  its  prediction 
was  evidenced  on  the  3rd  as  our 
thermometer  read  10  degrees  above 
zero  and  there  has  been  snow,  ice 
and  more  snow  ever  since.— District 
Game  Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan, 
Tunkhannock. 

And  In  This  Corner  . . . 

CENTRE  COUNTY-On  Febru- 
ary 23,  while  on  foot  patrol  in  Penn 
Township,  Centre  County,  two  large 
woodchucks  were  observed  having  a 
bitter  battle  in  approximately  15 
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inches  of  snow.  Their  growling  and 
snarling  could  be  heard  at  least  50 
yards  away. 

I approached  to  within  20  feet  of 
these  chucks  before  they  ceased  their 
battle  and  departed  into  separate 
dens  about  50  yards  apart.  Both 
chucks  were  bleeding  as  a result  of 
this  battle.— District  Game  Protector 
Lester  F.  Harshbarger,  Millheim. 

Those  Bad  Old  Days 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-There  was 
a man  from  my  district  who  took  it 
upon  himself  in  good  faith  and  with 
good  intentions  to  write  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  tell  him  what  a poor  job 
the  Game  Commission  is  doing  with 
the  deer  herd.  He  told  of  the  many 
deer  in  our  mountains  of  30  years 
ago. 

I called  upon  this  man  ^and  tried 
to  explain  the  Commission’s  program 
to  him  and  explained  thatvthe  deer 
kill  as  reported  by  the  hunters  did 
not  support  his  statements  that  30 
years  ago  our  mountains  were  full  of 
deer.  Our  kill  of  antlered  deer  alone 
the  past  several  years  has  been  double 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  I also 


explained  that  our  deer  range  has 
been  extended  from  a small  part  of 
the  county  thirty  years  ago  until  it 
includes  most  all  of  the  wooded  sec- 
tions of  the  county  and  quite  a bit  of 
farmland  where  they  should  not  be. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  whole 
incident  was  that  during  the  course 
of  our  conservation  this  person  stated 
that  he  had  hunted  for  24  years  and 
had  never  seen  a living  buck  until 
the  past  four  years  when  he  had 
sighted  bucks  each  year  and  had 
killed  one  the  past  two  years.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  Camp- 
bell, Fort  Loudon. 

Seven  For  One 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-On 
February  29,  1960,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector Seigfried  and  I were  called  out 
to  pick  up  two  doe  deer  that  were 
injured  on  the  highway  in  Manheim 
Township.  The  driver  of  the  car  told 
me  that  he  had  struck  one  of  the 
deer  and  fractured  both  hind  legs, 
the  second  deer  apparently  was  not 
touched  by  the  car,  but  ran  across 
the  highway  into  a fence  and  broke 
its  neck,  both  deer  were  shot  and 
killed.  When  the  entrails  were  re- 
moved we  discovered  two  buck  em- 
bryos 9 j/2  inches  long  in  No.  1 deer 
and  1 buck  and  two  doe  embryos  9x/2 
inches  long  in  No.  2 deer,  making  a 
total  of  seven  deer  in  one  highway 
accident.— Acting  Game  Protector  F. 
Mason  Spancake,  Pine  Grove. 

Technicolor  Cottontail 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Recently 
I turned  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln  Lang 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  Research 
Division,  a very  peculiar  rabbit  that 
was  killed  by  Richard  Kitchen,  Ber- 
wick, R.  D.  1,  in  Salem  Twp.,  Luzerne 
County,  on  December  26,  1959.  This 
rabbit  has  bluish-gray  hair  about  one 
inch  long  protruding  thru  the  ordi- 
nary fur,  much  like  guard  hair  on  a 
beaver,  over  about  50%  of  his  body; 
otherwise,  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  a 
normal  cottontail.— District  Game 
Protector  Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 
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Torture  Chamber 

INDIANA  COUNTY-While  visit- 
ing a mink  farm,  the  owner  and  I 
were  talking  when  we  heard  the 
scream  of  a cat.  Going  to  the  pen  we 
found  where  the  cat  had  stepped  on 
top  of  one  of  the  pens  to  get  some 
feed  and  the  minks  in  two  different 
pens,  had  grabbed  the  cat  and  had 
the  cat  stretched  out  betw'een  the  two 
pens.  The  pens  are  made  of  \/"  wire 
and  the  one  mink  had  the  cats  legs 
pulled  into  the  pen  approximately 
five  inches.— District  Game  Protector 
John  A.  Badger,  Indiana. 

Pin  Cushion 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  Land  Manager  Sprankle 
and  myself  were  checking  browse 
cuttings  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57 
in  Sullivan  County,  when  wTe  came 
upon  a corn  crib  located  on  these 
lands  that  had  approximately  30 
turkeys  feeding  on  the  corn  thrown 
outside  for  just  such  an  occasion. 
After  the  turkeys  fled  the  scene,  we 
approached  the  crib  to  place  more 
corn  in  this  area  as  the  snow 
measured  approximately  24  inches 
deep.  As  I walked  around  the  rear 
of  the  crib,  I saw  a deer  lying  part 
way  under  the  crib,  still  alive,  but 
unable  to  rise.  A close  examination 
showed  that  it’s  neck  was  broken, 
and  quite  a few  porcupine  quills 
were  piercing  both  its  eyes,  causing 
blindness  in  at  least  one  eye.  There 
was  a hole  torn  in  the  crib  just 
large  enough  for  the  deer  to  force  its 
head  through  for  corn.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  deer  either  got  its  head. 


caught  in  this  hole,  slipped  on  the 
ice  and  snow  outside,  then  broke 
its  neck  in  the  process.  Then  while 
lying  there,  a porcupine  came  along 
and  hit  the  deer  across  the  eyes  when 
it  became  disturbed,  perhaps  by  the 
movement  of  the  deer’s  head.  An- 
other possibility  was  that  the  porcu- 
pine was  inside  the  crib  eating  corn 
when  the  deer  happened  along, 
placed  its  head  inside  the  hole,  and 
then  was  hit  by  the  porcupine.  This 
could  have  forced  the  deer  to  draw 
its  head  back  sharply  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  narrow  confines,  break  its 
neck.  Indications  were  that  this  acci- 
dent happened  about  a day  before 
and  it  certainly  was  a sorrowful  sight 
to  behold.— Land  Manager  William  E. 
Fulmer,  Bloomsburg. 


Sucker  For  A Trap 

CLARION  COUNTY-A  local 
trapper  by  the  name  of  Walter 
Switzer  related  this  incident  to  me. 
He  had  been  trapping  muskrats  on 
a small  spring  run  for  two  weeks. 
Each  morning  in  one  certain  set  the 
trap  would  be  sprung  but  there  were 
no  tracks  to  indicate  how  this  hap 
pened.  At  last  one  morning  the  vil- 
lain was  caught.  It  was,  to  his  sur- 
prise, a six-inch  sucker.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  Leo  Badger,  Knox. 
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Cottontails  Can  Take  It 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  the  month  of  February  we  were 
live  game  trapping  for  pheasants  and 
rabbits  at  the  State  Penitentiary, 
Graterford,  Pennsylvania.  Our  trapper 
there  had  trapped  one  of  the  wood- 
lots  that  was  full  of  groundhog  holes 
for  a period  of  two  weeks  and  had 
taken  18  rabbits  from  this  small  patch 
of  woods.  After  the  two  week  period 
he  was  not  getting  any  more  rabbits 
from  this  particular  woods  so  he 
moved  his  traps  to  another  location. 
About  a week  afterwards  we  got  some 
snow  on  the  ground  and  I took  a walk 
into  this  same  woods.  I was  astonished 
at  the  number  of  bunnies  I saw  and 
at  the  way  the  briars  and  rest  of  the 
cover  was  all  tracked  up  with  tracks 
of  the  cottontail.  It  would  seem  that 
this  area  never  was  trapped  at  all  and 
certainly  looked  like  a game  paradise. 
It  just  proved  once  again  to  me  that, 
regardless  of  whether  its  gunning 
pressure  or  trapping  pressure,  if  the 
proper  food  and  cover  is  there  it’s 
just  impossible  to  deplete  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail’s population  to  the  point  where 
he  can’t  bounce  back  next  Spring.— 
District  Game  Protector  William 
Shaver,  Harleysville. 

Deer  Dozer 

PIKE  COUNTY— As  our  browse 
cuttings  increase  and  the  more  our 
dozer  pushes  over,  deer  increase  their 
use  of  the  cuttings.  On  one  tract  that 


the  dozer  pushed  over,  I jumped  a 
number  of  deer  that  had  been  bedded 
down  only  about  100  yards  away  from 
the  dozer  as  it  continued  to  add  to 
what  was  down  the  day  before.  They 
had  no  fear  of  the  machine  and  the 
crack  of  downed  trees,  but  probably 
smacked  their  lips  every  time  they 
heard  the  chug  of  the  dozer.  Another 
dozed  area  was  soon  occupied  by 
cottontail  rabbits  only  days  after  the 
area  was  worked  over. 

On  another  tract,  a browse  cutting 
crew  was  pleased  to  note  the  imme- 
diate use  of  a cutting  by  deer  and 
also  snowshoe  rabbits.  In  still  an- 
other area  that  has  been  cut  from 
time  to  time,  I was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  deer  using  the  cuts  as  I 
believe  this  area  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  hunted  in  Pike  County  and 
hunting  pressure  apparently  had  not 
hurt  the  herd  in  this  area.  In  an- 
other area,  I noted  that  deer  heavily 
browsed  a beaver  colony’s  feed  bed 
that  was  above  the  frozen  ice  and 
snow.— Land  Manager  Albert  J.  Krief- 
ski,  Blooming  Grove,  Hawley. 

Long  Way  From  Liberia 

BUCKS  COUNTY-On  a miserably 
cold  and  dark  night  late  in  January 
one  of  our  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
received  a call  that  an  odd  looking 
animal  had  been  struck  and  killed 
by  an  auto  in  Middletown  Township, 
Bucks  County. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  scene  he 
was  met  by  local  police  who  presented 
him  with  what  appeared  to  be  an 
albino  female  deer.  The  animal,  how- 
ever, had  an  exceptionally  broad  face 
and  lacked  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  albinism  but  the  white  coat. 

The  flesh  of  the  animal  was 
handled  in  the  usual  way— turned 
over  to  a local  orphanage— and  the 
head  and  hide  were  held  for  further 
identification.  Later  that  week  the 
deer  was  identified  by  an  area  taxi- 
dermist as  a Liberian  Fallow  Deer 
fawn.— District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam J.  Lockett,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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25  Pennsylvanians  Join 
Commission  Field  Force  As  . . . 


Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
Graduates  10th  Student  Officer  Class 


Twenty-five  student  officers  re- 
ceived diplomas  and  commissions 
as  salaried  field  officers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  in  grad- 
uation ceremonies  at  Brockway  on 
April  9.  These  young  men  just  com- 
pleted a 10-month  course  in  wild- 
life management  and  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  Commission’s  Ross  Lef- 
fler School  of  Conservation,  located 
on  State  Game  Lands  near  Brockway, 
Jefferson  County.  The  new  officers 
will  serve  a probationary  period  of 
one  year  before  final  enrollment  as 
regular  members  of  the  Commission’s 
field  force. 

Graduation  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Brockway  Area  High  School  Au- 
ditorium with  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  pre- 
siding. The  invocation  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Norman  C.  McLean,  Brock- 
way Methodist  Church.  The  School 


staff  and  graduating  officers  were  in- 
troduced by  School  Superintendent 
Donald  E.  Miller,  Principal  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Morgan 
Davis,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  Jo- 
seph L.  Wiker,  a student  officer  rep- 
resenting the  graduating  class.  The 
official  welcome,  remarks  to  the  grad- 
uate officers  and  presentation  of  di- 
plomas and  commissions  were  made 
by  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission.  John  Sullivan, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  the  office  and  pre- 
sentation of  badges  was  made  by 
Roger  J.  Wolz,  Asst.  Superintendent 
of  the  School.  Benediction  was  asked 
by  Rev.  John  C.  Cronin,  St.  Tobias 
R.  C.  Church,  Brockway.  The  Brock- 
way Area  High  School  Band  fur- 
nished music  for  the  ceremonies. 

This  10th  student  officer  class  began 
its  intensive  course  of  instruction  on 
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June  16,  1959.  About  two-thirds  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  classroom 
study  at  the  school,  the  remainder 
being  spent  in  the  field  under  guid- 
ance of  selected  Game  Protectors  and 
Field  Division  staff  officers.  The 
course  included  biology,  land  man- 
agement, law,  legal  procedure,  police 
sciences,  game  management  and  prop- 
agation, public  relations  and  public 
speaking.  In  addition  to  the  resident 
staff,  instructors  included  many  staff 
and  field  officers  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s headquarters  and  field  force 
as  well  as  numerous  officials  from 
other  conservation  agencies,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  other  organiza- 
tions dealing  in  natural  resource  man- 
agement. 

Since  1936  when  the  Commission 
first  established  its  own  training 
school,  212  student  officers  have  been 


graduated.  The  total  includes  two 
trainees  for  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
servation Department  and  one  for 
the  Washington  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Names,  home  towns  and  present 
field  assignments  of  the  25  new  grad- 
uates are: 

Richard  W.  Anderson,  Titusville— 
Northampton  County 
Lowell  E.  Bittner,  Lehighton— Schuyl- 
kill County 

Edward  F.  Bond,  Newton  Square- 
Bucks  County 

Howard  W.  Bower,  Jr.,  Harrisburg— 
Luzerne  County 

Homer  R.  Curfman,  Hesston— Potter 
County 

Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Lewisburg— 
Bradford  County 

Leslie  V.  Haines,  Saint  Marys— Greene 
County 

Perry  A.  Hilbert,  Macungie— Leba- 
non County 


NEW  OFFICER  Richard  W.  Anderson,  of  Titusville,  receives  his  diploma  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  Executive  Director,  M.  J.  Golden  as  School  Superintendent  Donald  J.  Miller, 
left,  looks  on. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  was  administered  to  the  graduating  class  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
John  Sullivan.  Members  of  the  Commission  and  honored  guests  are  seated  in  the  foreground. 


Jack  M.  Lavery,  McClelland  town— 
Clarion  County 

Richard  F.  Leonard,  Roulette— Arm- 
strong County 

Gilbert  J.  Martin,  Allentown— North- 
central  Division  Office,  Avis 

Cordell  L.  Martz,  Harrisburg— South- 
central  Division  Office,  Huntingdon 

Harry  E.  Merz,  Pittsburgh— Beaver 
County 

Duane  J.  Moore,  Galeton— Forest 
County 

Robert  H.  Muir,  Natrona— Somerset 
County 

Wilmer  R.  Peoples,  Punxsutawney— 
Northeast  Land  Management 
Group,  Hawley 

Arthur  D.  Rockwell,  Troy— Carbon 
County 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Gratz— Perry  County 

Jay  D.  Swigart,  Kittanning— Butler 
County 

Cecil  E.  Toombs,  Jr.,  Coudersport— 
Schuylkill  County 

Theodore  Vesloski,  Plains— Greeno 
County 

Donald  E.  Watson,  Milesburg— Brad- 
ford County 

Joseph  L.  Wiker,  Monessen— Centre 
County 

Philip  L.  Young,  Wellsboro— West- 
moreland County 


PRINCIPAL  SPEAKER  was  the  Hon.  John 
Morgan  Davis,  Lt.  Governor  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Presiding  officer 
was  the  Hon.  James  A.  Thompson,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 
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1959  RECORD  SHOWS  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SAFE 
USE  OF  SPORTING  ARMS 


The  record  of  human  casualties 
caused  in  Pennsylvania  by  sporting 
arms  used  in  hunting  during  1959 
shows  marked  improvement  over  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Reports  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  unfortunate  mis- 
haps during  the  last  calendar  year 
have  been  completed  and  compiled 
by  Game  Commission  personnel.  The 
record  shows:  17  persons  were  fatally 
struck  by  bullets  or  fine  shot  and  496 
others  were  injured  in  some  degree 
by  gunfire  or  arrows.  The  1959  fatal- 
ities were  10  less  than  those  in  1958. 
Injuries  inflicted  by  sporting  arms  by 


persons  hunting  in  1958  numbered 
453. 

Analyzing  the  Hunting  Accident 
Reports,  forwarded  to  the  Game 
Commission  as  the  law  requires, 
reveals  that  in  Pennsylvania  last  year: 
6 of  the  17  mortal  wounds  were  self- 
inflicted;  5 occurred  while  deer  were 
being  hunted,  1 1 during  small  game 
hunting  and  1 while  trapping.  The 
ratio  of  fatal  rifle  shootings  to  those 
of  the  shotgun  was  9 to  8.  (None  of 
the  deaths  was  caused  by  bow  and 
arrow.)  Fatality  causes  were  listed  as: 
sporting  arms  placed  in  dangerous 


BE  SURE 

fmtT 


HUNTER  SAFETY  was  emphasized  in  this  showcase  at  the  Palisades  High  School,  Kent- 
nersville,  Bucks  County.  The  display  was  created  by  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  and 
features  safety  posters  distributed  by  the  Game  Commission.  Two  deputy  game  protectors 
serve  on  the  school  faculty.  A hunter  safety  training  program  was  started  last  fall  under 
the  direction  of  William  H.  Cramp,  right.  Shown  with  him  is  Elmer  Moore,  an  English 
teacher  and  Justice  Meyers,  Vo-Ag  Instructor. 
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position,  1;  accidental  discharge  of 
gun  in  hands  of  hunter,  6;  ricochet 
or  stray  bullet  or  fine  shot,  1;  victim 
in  line  of  fire,  5;  hunter  slipped  and/ 
or  fell,  3;  shot  in  mistake  for  game, 
1.  The  fatalities  occurred:  4 in  fields, 
4 in  brush,  3 in  open  woodland,  3 in 
dense  timber,  and  3 on  woods  roads 
or  public  highways.  Of  the  fatalities, 
13  occurred  in  good  light,  1 while 
rain  fell,  2 at  dusk  and  1 in  darkness. 

Investigations  by  Game  Protectors 
disclosed  most  of  the  hunting  “acci- 
dents” were  preventable.  Too  often 
they  were  the  result  of:  failure  to 
practice  the  common  sense  rules  of 
safe  gun  handling;  lack  of  firearms 
training;  excitement,  imagination  or 
optical  illusion  (uncontrolled  emo- 
tions); greed  for  game  or  desire  to 
prove  shooting  prowess;  or  failing  to 
wear  bright,  identifying  clothing. 
However,  the  high  percentage  of 
sportsmen  used  good  judgment  and 
enjoyed  their  hunting  last  year  with- 
out mishap.  Most  took  precautions 
to  prevent  freak  accidents  and  pos- 
sibly “mistaken  identity.”  Approxi- 
mately 980,000  Pennsylvania  hunting 
licenses  were  issued  in  1959,  so  there 
was  one  fatal  accident  for  every  57,- 
647  licenses  and  one  non-fatal  acci- 
dent for  every  1,976. 

Some  persons  believe  the  so-called 
“hunter  accident”  rate  is  dropping 
proportionate  Jo  the  number  of  per- 
sons taking  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation course  conducted  by  Game 
Commission  personnel  for  young  and 
inexperienced  hunters.  Many  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  others  are 
cooperating  to  bring  about  greater 
youth  participation  in  the  firearms 
education  and  safe  hunting  classes 
and  in  bow  and  arrow  clinics  fostered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association— both  efforts  designed  to 
foster  shooting  pleasure  with  a mini- 
mum of  danger. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Vernor  T.  Warfel 


Vernor  T.  Warfel,  recently  retired 
superintendent  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Eastern  Game  Farm  at 
Schwenksville,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  March  31.  He  was  65. 

The  veteran  Commission  officer 
completed  33  years  of  faithful  service 
to  the  sportsmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth before  his  retirement  January 
31.  He  was  born  in  Dunmore,  Lacka- 
wanna County  and  was  first  ap- 
pointed a Deputy  Game  Protector  in 
Susquehanna  County  on  October  20, 
1920.  He  became  a Game  Refuge 
Keeper  on  State  Game  Lands  35,  Sus- 
quehanna County  on  December  1, 
1926  and  was  named  Superintendent 
of  the  old  Jordan  Game  Farm,  Lawr- 
ence County  in  1931.  In  March,  1939 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Eastern 
Game  Farm  as  Superintendent  where 
he  supervised  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
pagation projects  for  pheasants  and 
bobwhite  quail  in  the  East.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and 
four  grandchildren. 
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THREE  COMMONWEALTH  CONSERVATION  AGENCIES 
ESTABLISH  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 


A Conservation  Co-Ordinating 
Committee  has  been  established  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters, and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  to  integrate  the  Com- 
monwealth’s park,  forest,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  programs. 

Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Maurice  K.  Goddard,  commenting 
on  the  new  committee,  remarked: 
“We  have  cooperated  in  the  past,  of 
course,  but  never  on  a formal,  high 
level  basis.  Yet  this  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  tie  our 
three  related  programs  together  ef- 
fectively.” 

Game  Commission  Director  M.  J. 
Golden  said  that  the  committee  de- 
cided at  their  first  meeting  to  “co- 
operate closely  on  problems  like  law 
enforcement  so  that  a more  effective 
job  can  be  done.”  Forest  Rangers  will 
be  called  upon  to  assist  Game  Pro- 


tectors and  Fish  Wardens,  who  will, 
in  turn,  be  expected  to  help  Park 
Superintendents  and  Foresters  carry 
out  the  laws  for  which  they  are  each 
responsible. 

After  the  meeting,  Acting  Fish 
Commission  Director  H.  R.  Stack- 
house  said:  “I  am  delighted  with  the 
outcome  of  this  first  meeting.  It  was 
very  productive— so  much  so  that  we 
plan  to  meet  again  next  month  and 
every  month  thereafter.” 

Goddard  added  that  among  other 
things  discussed  was  the  need  for  co- 
operation on  the  capital  improve- 
ment programs  of  each  agency. 
“We’ve  got  to  do  this  to  get  the  most 
for  our  dollar,”  he  said.  “Reservoirs 
are  just  too  expensive  to  build  them 
for  just  one  purpose.  Besides,  there 
isn’t  enough  land  for  the  reservoirs 
we  need  if  we  build  them  to  meet 
only  one  demand.” 


ORGANIZED  CONSERVATION  CLASS  has  been  conducted  in  Altoona  High  School  since 
1951.  The  subject  is  also  emphasized  in  all  science  classes.  The  school  faculty  believes 
formal  instruction  in  conservation  is  necessary  if  America  is  to  be  saved  from  becoming 
a “have-not”  nation.  Game  Commission  representatives  Russell  Myers,  left  and  Joseph 
Chick,  right,  here  show  native  wildlife  to,  left  to  right,  Robert  Crist,  Helen  Cherry,  and 
Diane  Hersperger.  The  wildlife  officers  spend  one  day  a week  with  the  class,  also  sponsor 
field  trips  and  other  conservation  education  projects. 


NORTHEAST  DIVISION  ARCHERS  representing  19  member  clubs  of  the  Pa.  State 
Archery  Association  met  in  Wilkes-Barre  last  March.  The  Game  Commission  was  repre- 
sented by  Commissioners  Andrew  C.  Long,  left,  and  Elwood  C.  Huffman,  right.  Clayton  B. 
Shenk,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  also  met  with  the  group  while  Gene  Coleman, 
Sports  Columnist  for  the  Scranton  Times,  second  from  left,  spoke  on  archery  accomplish- 
ments. 


Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  Agents 
Drive  for  Licensing,  Control 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  when 
dogs  roam  the  countryside  their 
natural  instincts  come  to  the  fore  and 
they  become  predatory  animals,  de- 
stroying much  wildlife,  many  nests 
and  farmers’  livestock  and  poultry. 

Through  the  stepped-up  program 
of  the  Dog  Law  Enforcement  Agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
during  1959  both  the  farmer  and  the 
hunter  benefited.  The  purpose  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  is  to  protect 
humans  and  property  through  the 
proper  control  of  dogs  licensed  and 
tagged  as  the  law  provides.  Last  year 
the  Department  first  advised  dog 
owners,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
license  their  pets  and  hunters  and 
keep  them  under  control.  Then  the 
officers  moved  to  prosecute  those  who 
failed  to  heed  the  warnings. 

Department  records  show  that  last 
year  almost  870,000  individual  dog 
licenses  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  was  approximately  110,000  more 
than  the  number  in  1958.  Kennel 


licenses  sold  in  1960  increased  almost 
500  over  the  previous  year,  for  a total 
of  5,717.  But  during  1959,  despite 
wide  publicity,  2,904  persons  in  this 
state  were  found  guilty  of  failing  to 
obtain  licenses  for  dogs  over  6 months 
of  age  as  the  law  long  has  stipulated. 
Also,  many  substantiated  charges 
were  filed  against  owners  whose  dogs 
ran  at  large  and  killed  livestock, 
poultry  or  wildlife  or  ruined  gardens 
or  shrubbery. 

The  Dog  Law  Agents  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a campaign  to  further  in- 
crease the  licensing  and  control  of 
the  estimated  1,250,000  dogs  in  the 
state  this  year.  They  advise  that  the 

1959  dog  license  expired  January  15, 

1960  regardless  of  the  date  purchased. 

Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  reported  that  last  year 
they  found  many  an  instance  in  which 
a sportsman  failed  to  purchase  a 
license  for  his  dog  until  he  obtained 
a hunting  license,  often  months  after 
the  dog  license  should  have  been 
bought. 
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GAME  LAND  TOURS  are  available  to  any  organized  group.  Commission  land  managers 
welcome  the  chance  to  show  sportsmen  and  other  interested  persons  the  work  being  done 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat  on  these  areas.  Shown  here  on  a tour  last  summer  is  the  Con- 
servation Class  of  Altoona  High  School. 


East  to  Host  1961  International 
Conference 

The  26th  North  American  Wild- 
life and  Natural  Resources  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  next  year  in  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  March  6,  7,  and  8,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, sponsor  of  the  large  inter- 
national conservation  meetings.  An- 
nouncement of  the  1961  meeting  site 
was  made  at  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful 25th  conference  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
early  last  month. 

Approximately  1,000  persons  at- 
tended the  Dallas  meeting.  Conferees 
came  from  nearly  all  the  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  from 
Canada,  Mexico  and  England.  Nearly 
600  persons  attended  the  annual  con- 
ference banquet. 


Water  Pollution  Control 
Bill  Killed 

A presidential  veto  and  an  abortive 
House  attempt  to  set  it  aside  have 
flooded  out  hopes  for  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  successful  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1956,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. 

The  hub  of  the  legislative  scram- 
bling was  H.R.  3610,  by  Congressman 
John  A.  Blatnik  of  Minnesota,  which 
sought  to  increase  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  State-approved 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  to 
$90  million  annually.  Grants  to  in- 
dividual projects  would  be  limited  to 
$450,000  or  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost,  whichever  is  less.  The 
present  law  authorizes  $50  million 
annually  with  a project  ceiling  of 
$250,000  or  30  percent. 
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Dollars  for  Ducks  Campaign 
Opens 

A national  campaign  to  raise  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  lease  and  purchase 
of  wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl 
was  announced  in  Washington  late 
in  February,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports.  The  purpose 
of  the  special  drive  is  to  offset  the 
loss  of  income  from  the  regular  sale 
of  the  1959-60  Duck  Stamp— down 
about  25  percent  this  year— so  that 
the  recently  expanded  waterfowl 
refuge  program  can  get  underway  as 
anticipated. 

Each  purchaser  of  a Duck  Stamp 
during  the  campaign  will  also  receive 
a certificate  signed  by  Secretary  of 
the  Inferior  Fred  A.  Seaton  showing 
that  “the  holder  of  this  document  did 
purchase  the  attached  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Hunting  Stamp  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  essential  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  these  birds 


which  constitute  so  vital  a part  of 
the  American  wildlife  heritage.” 
The  Duck  Stamp  Act  was  amended 
recently  when  sportsmen  asked  that 
the  fee  be  raised  to  $3  and  all  the 
proceeds,  other  than  those  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  Post  Office,  be  spent 
for  the  purchase  and  lease  of  vital 
waterfowl  refuges  and  nesting  areas. 
The  drop  in  income  is  believed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  fewer 
persons  purchased  stamps  because  of 
the  generally  poor  flights  of  ducks 
and  the  restricted  shooting  seasons 
and  bag  limits  last  season 

The  certificates  measure  5 by  7 
inches  and  are  suitable  for  framing 
and  display  on  the  wall  of  a club- 
room,  den  or  office.  Personal  checks 
or  money  orders  are  acceptable  and 
they  should  be  mailed  along  with  a 
request  for  the  $3  stamp  and  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Make  checks  payable  to  the  Bureau. 


SPORTSMEN  OF  THE  YEAR  selected  by  the  Delaware  County  Rod  & Gun  Club  was 
Bob  Yalce,  right,  who  has  headed  the  Federation’s  essay  contest  for  school  children  and 
recently  retired  as  a high  school  teacher  in  Lansdowne.  Congratulating  him  are,  left, 
Shorty  Manning,  well  known  sportsmen  and  outdoor  writer  who  won  the  award  last  year 
and  club  president  Witmer. 
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Atlantic  Waterfowl  Population 
Holds  Steady,  Survey  Shows 

The  number  of  waterfowl  on  the 
wintering  grounds  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  according  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

This  information  was  obtained 
from  the  annual  survey  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  on  wintering  waterfowl 
populations  in  the  Atlantic  coastal 
States,  plus  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Vermont.  Weather  condi- 
tions throughout  the  Flyway  were 
ideal  this  year  for  counting  ducks 
and  geese. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  the  black 
duck,  which  has  exhibited  steadily 
decreasing  winter  populations  in  re- 
cent years  increased  21  percent  over 
last  year.  A substantially  higher  por- 
tion of  blacks  was  found  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Flyway  than  last  year. 

The  effect  of  the  severe  drought  in 
the  prairie  nesting  areas  was  evident. 
Mallards  which  occur  in  important 
numbers  during  the  winter  from 
Maryland  south  showed  a moderate 
decrease  compared  with  last  year. 
There  was  no  change  in  pintails. 

Of  the  diving  ducks,  redheads 
showed  a drastic  decrease  of  over  50 
percent,  whereas  the  canvasback  and 
ringneck  appear  to  be  holding  their 
own  compared  to  last  year’s  low 
population.  The  figure  for  the  ruddy 
duck  was  double  that  of  last  year. 

Snow  geese  showed  an  increase  of 
about  50  percent.  Likewise  whistling 
swans,  another  far-northern  nester, 
showed  nearly  a 50  percent  increase. 
Canada  geese  increased  25  percent, 
whereas  brant  changed  but  little  from 
last  year. 

This  annual  survey  of  wintering 
waterfowl  populations  in  the  United 
States  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in 
cooperation  with  State  Fish  and  Game 
Departments,  the  Armed  Services  and 


various  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

In  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  observa- 
tions commenced  on  January  4 and 
the  bulk  of  the  survey  was  completed 
by  the  evening  of  the  5th.  Over  200 
workers  participated  in  this  opera- 
tion, using  33  aircraft,  102  cars,  and 
30  boats,  clocking  20,500  miles  in  the 
air,  10,500  miles  by  road  and  2,000 
by  boat.  Wintering  areas  in  Canada 
were  surveyed  by  Canadian  Federal 
and  Provincial  game  personnel. 

Duck  Rearing  and  Banding  Ex- 
panding Under  Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Program 

Contributing  toward  better  duck 
and  goose  population  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Game  Commission,  as  part  of  its 
wildlife  management  plan,  estab- 
lished numerous  shallow  lakes  and 
reared,  banded  and  released  65,033 
ducks  in  the  state,  beginning  in  1951. 
Many  sportsmen  cooperated  in  the 
effort  to  develop  better  waterfowl 
hunting.  They  returned  information 
on  8,514  duck  bands  in  the  last  9 
years,  a 13.1  per  cent  recovery.  The 
number  on  the  leg  band  and  the  date 
and  place  the  bird  was  bagged  pro- 
vide important  information  to  state 
and  federal  agencies  who  are  study- 
ing the  behavior  of  ducks  and  geese 
as  guides  toward  improving  water- 
fowl  programs. 

Charting  the  localities  in  which 
Pennsylvania-released  ducks  were 
taken  and  reported,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  88.7  per  cent  of  all 
recoveries  were  bagged  by  persons 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  However, 
the  flights  of  some  of  the  other  birds 
showed  an  impelling  urge  to  travel. 
Ducks  were  reported  from  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In 
the  United  States  the  migrants  had 
traveled  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
States  of  Washington,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Exploring  Waterways 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WHEN  most  outdoorsmen  think 
of  streams  and  lakes  at  this  time 
of  year,  they  thnk  first  of  fishing.  For 
the  next  month  or  two,  fresh  water 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  its  best. 
But  right  now  and  for  the  next  two 
months,  many  of  our  most  interesting 
birds  and  mammals  may  also  be 
observed  in  or  near  ponds  and 


streams  as  they  produce  and  rear  an- 
other generation  of  young. 

Mammals,  from  the  tiny  water 
shrew  to  the  beaver,  with  muskrats 
and  mink  in  between  and  birds  from 
the  water  thrush  to  waterfowl  all 
spend  some  or  all  of  their  lives  in  or 
near  ponds  and  streams. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
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suggest  a few  do-it-yourself  activities 
that  show  how  nature  works  in  an 
aquatic  environment  and  the  various 
interrelationships  that  exist  between 
plants  and  animals  and  that  environ- 
ment. 

How  Lakes  And  Ponds  Are  Formed 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
lakes  or  ponds  have  been  formed. 
One  way  results  from  a shift  in  the 
earth’s  crust,  so  that  a depression  is 
formed  that  fills  with  water. 

Glaciers  have  been  responsible  for 
many  lakes.  As  the  glaciers  move 
they  gouge  out  holes  in  the  earth 
that  fill  with  water,  or  when  they 
stop  moving  they  may  deposit  the 
soil  and  rocks  they  carry  and  dam 
up  a valley  to  form  a lake. 

Lakes  may  also  be  formed  by  geo- 
logic processes  that  result  in  land  be- 
ing lifted  in  such  a way  that  it  dams 
a river  or  blocks  off  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  Silt  washing  downstream  or  land- 
slides from  mountains  may  dam 
streams  or  rivers  and  form  a lake. 

Another  way  that  lakes  have  been 
formed  is  through  the  breakdown  of 
rock  materials  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  creating  a hole  that  then 
fills  with  water. 

Beavers  are  noted  for  their  pond 
building  activities,  and  man  has 
created  millions  of  acres  of  water  by 
building  large  dams  or  farm  ponds. 

How  Streams  and  Rivers  Are  Formed 

Lakes  and  ponds  are  still  waters. 
They  may  be  fed  by  a stream  and 
feed  a stream  or  river.  But  the  move- 
ment of  water  is  very  slow,  if  there 
is  movement  at  all.  Streams  and 
rivers  on  the  other  hand  are  fast 
moving  or  slow,  but  ever  moving, 
usually  toward  the  sea.  They  were 
created  by  the  concentration  of  water 
cutting  down  into  land  that  has  been 
pushed  upward  from  the  earth’s  sur- 
face by  forces  from  inside  the  earth. 
How  fast  the  water  moves— whether 
it  is  a bounding  white-water  moun- 
tain stream,  or  slow  meandering  river 


depends  upon  the  slope  down  which 
it  runs.  The  amount  of  water  in 
streams  and  rivers  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  flow  may  change  with  the 
seasons.  Spring  rains  and  melting 
snows  frequently  fill  streams  and 
rivers  to  overflowing.  In  late  summer 
the  water  level  may  be  much  lower. 

A fast-moving  stream,  carrying  rock 
particles  and  rocks  themselves,  and 
water  action  itself,  wears  down  the 
stream  bed  and  the  surrounding 
hills.  Thus  a young  valley  may  be 
shaped  like  a V.  As  water  runs 
through  it  for  years  and  years  it 
gradually  becomes  the  shape  of  a U. 
This  does  two  things:  First,  it  carries 
silt  and  rock  particles  into  the  river, 
which  makes  the  river  shallower  and 
slower  moving.  At  the  same  time,  this 
action  levels  out  the  stream  and  cuts 
down  the  slope  down  which  it  runs, 
and  thus  slows  down  the  speed  of  flow 
of  the  stream  water. 

Water  running  off  mountain  or 
hillsides  into  streams  carries  salts  and 
minerals  from  the  soil  and  from  rocks. 
Flowing  streams  themselves  dissolve 
certain  minerals  from  rocks  and  carry 
them  into  rivers  and  then  to  the  sea. 
This  process,  scientists  believe,  is  re- 
sponsible for  salt  water.  Over  many 
millions  of  years,  salts  arid  other 
minerals  from  the  mountains  and 
plains  have  been  washed  into  the 
seas,  a little  at  a time.  As  the  water 
evaporates,  a concentration  of  min- 
erals in  the  sea  has  resulted  in  salt 
water.  In  addition  to  oceans,  there 
are  inland  lakes  which  have  no  outlet 
and  where  the  water  evaporated  caus- 
ing a concentration  of  minerals.  In 
these  salt  lakes  few  animals  can  sur- 
vive, compared  with  fresh  water. 

Many  things  influence  life  in  water. 
The  temperature,  amount  of  water, 
fertility  of  the  water,  the  speed  with 
which  it  moves,  how  clear  the  water 
is,  the  depth,  all  help  determine 
which  plants  will  live  in  a stream  or 
river,  lake  or  pond.  In  turn  the  plant 
life  will  help  influence  the  animal  life 
that  lives  there. 
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j'MANY  forest  areas  now 
grow  where  once  there 
was  a lake,  beaver-dam 
or  other  pond.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  only 
water  but  plant  succes- 
sion gradually  builds  up 
and  fills  the  lake.” 


But  conditions  may  vary  widely  in 
one  small  water  area,  so  that  while 
we  consider  water  as  a total  natural 
community,  there  may  be  several 
smaller  communities  within  the  large 
one.  In  a mountain  stream,  for  ex- 
ample, there  frequently  are  stretches 
of  shallow  rapids,  followed  by  a 
deeper  pool  where  the  water  is  slow 
moving.  In  a river  there  may  be 
broad  shallow  areas  where  silt  has 
been  deposited,  followed  by  a narrow 
section  of  deep,  fast  moving  water. 
In  a lake  or  pond,  the  water  along 
the  edge  may  be  shallow,  warm  and 
suitable  for  plant  growth.  Only  a few 
feet  away,  the  bottom  may  drop  off 
to  deep  cold  water,  with  few  if  any 
plants. 

Different  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals will  live  in  each  of  these  smaller 
communities,  depending  upon  their 
individual  needs  and  requirements. 
Some  aquatic  animals  need  a com- 
bination of  these  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

Trout,  for  example,  live  in  fast- 
moving,  cold,  clear  streams.  They 


thrive  where  there  is  a combination 
of  rapids  and  deep  pools  and  where 
there  are  gravel  or  sand  banks  in 
slow-moving  water.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  gravel.  They  find  the  food 
they  need  in  the  rapids  or  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  the  rapids;  they 
rest  and  find  shelter  in  the  deep, 
cool,  clear  pools. 

Temperature  changes  in  water  have 
a tremendous  effect  on  the  animal 
life  that  lives  there.  This  is  because 
some  of  the  animals  that  live  in  water 
are  “cold  blooded.”  Their  body  tem- 
perature is  very  close  to  that  of  their 
environment.  Birds  and  mammals  are 
“warm  blooded.”  Their  body  tem- 
peratures remain  the  same  regardless 
of  the  temperature  of  the  environ- 
ment surrounding  them. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  too  low,  many  animals  slow  down 
their  life  processes  and  hibernate. 
They  remain  relatively  inactive  until 
the  temperature  increases  to  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  ani- 
mal. Warm  water  also  has  an  effect 
on  aquatic  life. 
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Aquatic  animals  need  oxygen  for 
life  just  as  do  land  animals.  They 
get  it  from  the  air  that  is  dissolved 
in  the  water,  as  we  get  it  from  the  air 
in  our  atmosphere. 

In  fresh  water,  animals  find  the 
temperature  range  they  require  and 
the  oxygen  by  moving  to  different 
levels  of  the  lake.  Under  certain 
conditions  water  in  a lake  will  form 
three  general  layers,  the  top  layer 
being  the  warmest  and  the  bottom 
the  coldest.  The  in-between  layer, 
called  the  “thermocline,”  usually  has 
the  necessary  temperature  and  oxygen 
combination  for  fish. 

This  layering  occurs  in  summer  in 
lakes  of  certain  depths.  In  lakes  where 
this  does  not  happen  because  the 
water  is  not  deep  enough,  and  there- 
fore is  the  same  temperature  all  the 
way  down,  only  those  animals  that 
can  withstand  the  highest  summer 
temperatures  will  survive  and  live  in 
the  lake. 

Waterways  as  natural  communities 
of  plants  and  animals  are  tremen- 
dously interesting  to  explore.  There 


are  a larger  variety  of  life  and  more 
animals  to  be  found  than  in  any 
other  natural  area.  While  these  ani- 
mals are  interesting  in  themselves, 
the  important  thing  to  know  is  how 
they  live  in  relation  to  others  and 
to  their  environment. 

Plant  Succession  in  a Lake 

Many  forest  areas  now  grow  where 
once  there  was  a lake,  beaver-dam  or 
other  pond. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  only 
water  and  a rocky  bottom.  In  the 
water  live  microscopic  plants  and 
animals  that  are  free  floating.  Around 
the  edge  are  other  plants.  Over  many, 
many  years  these  plants  live  and  die 
and  their  remains  build  up  a layer  on 
the  bottom  in  which  other  plants  can 
grow.  These  plants  too,  live  and  die 
and  add  to  that  layer  of  newly  formed 
soil.  In  the  meantime,  soil  from  the 
surrounding  area  may  wash  into  the 
lake  and  help  build  up  the  bottom. 

Finally,  around  the  edges  in  shal- 
lower areas,  this  soil  replaces  the 
water  and  builds  up  to  the  surface. 
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Now  other  plants  may  grow— plants 
such  as  sedges,  bulrushes  or  cattails, 
that  as  they  grow,  form  a mat  over 
what  was  once  water.  As  they  grow 
and  die  they  too  help  build  up  the 
soil,  so  that  other  plants  may  grow, 
plants  that  could  not  grow  before  be- 
cause of  too  much  moisture. 

Next,  plants  such  as  grasses  and 
sedges  will  grow  and  these  plants 
form  sod  and  more  solid  soil.  They 
will  gradually  move  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  lake  or  pond  as  condi- 
tions become  suitable  for  their 
growth. 

Swamp  shrubs  such  as  willow  may 
move  in  next  and  grow  with  the 
grasses  and  sedges  and  finally  replace 
them.  Trees  such  as  red  maple,  ash 
or  elm  will  grow  and  shade  out  the 
grasses.  These  trees  also  will  move 
out  over  what  was  once  the  lake  as 
conditions  are  created  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Finally,  the  climax  forest  will  re- 
place these  swamp  shrubs  and  trees, 
sometimes  with  an  in  between  stage, 
sometimes  not. 

As  this  succession  takes  place,  it  has 
a dramatic  effect  on  animal  life  in  the 
lake.  In  the  beginning,  this  lake  may 
have  supported  fish  that  can  live  only 
in  cold  water.  Ospreys  or  eagles  may 
have  found  food  there.  On  the  bot- 
tom lived  clams  and  mussels.  In  the 
shallower,  warmer  water  different 
kinds  of  fish  may  have  lived. 

As  the  bottom  filled  in  and  water 
became  shallower,  it  also  became 
warmer.  More  animals  could  live  in 
the  submerged  plants.  These  insects 
supply  food  for  sunfish  or  crappies. 
Bass  would  be  found  there  since  the 
other  fish  and  the  insects  supply  them 
with  food. 

Ducks  such  as  mallards  might  nest 
along  the  edge  since  they  too  would 
find  a supply  of  food  in  the  plants 
that  grow  close  to  the  surface. 

As  the  cattails,  bulrushes  and  reeds 
grow  out  from  shore,  the  water  has 
been  replaced.  Now  birds  that  nest 
in  such  an  environment  move  in— 


red-winged  blackbirds,  coots,  rails  and 
ducks.  Muskrats  will  find  food  and 
cover  and  mink  will  be  at  home  here. 

The  area  of  open  water  gets 
smaller,  shallower  and  warmer.  Fish 
life  changes  to  those  that  can  live  in 
the  new  environment.  Around  the 
edges  now  is  a sedge-meadow  where 
mice  can  live  along  with  bobolinks, 
marsh  hawks  and  short-eared  owls. 

Finally,  as  the  forest  takes  over,  the 
animal  life  is  the  same  as  in  any  forest 
climax.  The  animals  found  are  those 
that  live  or  feed  on  dry  land.  The 
ducks,  muskrats,  fish,  turtles  and 
other  aquatic  life  are  gone. 

This  is  a natural  process.  It  is  go- 
ing on  all  the  time,  faster  in  some 
lakes  than  others,  but  happening 
nevertheless.  In  some  places  it  is  be- 
ing speeded  up  by  man’s  use  of  the 
land. 

Things  To  Do 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  exploring 
a pond  or  stream,  and  a project  that 
could  take  the  rest  of  the  summer,  is 
to  make  a list  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  plants  and  animals  that  live 
in  the  water.  Collecting  specimens  of 
some  of  the  plants  will  be  easy  and 
wild  flower  guides  may  be  used  to 
identify  such  plants  as  pond  lilies, 
smartweed,  spatterdock,  water  shield, 
lotus,  water  buttercup,  and  water 
chestnut.  Some  of  the  underwater 
plants  such  as  elodea,  water  milfoil, 
pond  weed,  arrowhead,  bladderwort 
or  water  fennel  may  be  more  difficult 
to  identify  at  first,  and  you  may  need 
help  to  list  the  algae  you  find.  Per- 
haps a local  fishery  biologist  could 
help  or  someone  who  makes  aquaria 
as  a hobby. 

There  are  many  small  animals  that 
live  in  water  that  you  can  collect, 
from  some  so  small  you  need  a micro- 
scope to  see  them,  up  to  crayfish,  in- 
sects, salamanders,  snakes  and  turtles. 
Drawings  on  these  pages  show  how 
to  make  some  of  the  equipment  you 
need  to  collect  these  animals. 

Many  animals  too,  must  be  identi- 
fied by  sight  or  sound,  or  by  observ- 
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ing  tracks,  droppings  or  nests  or 
homes. 

But  it  is  reasonably  easy  to  list  such 
animals  as  mink,  muskrats,  beavers 
or  raccoons  as  living  in  or  near  the 
pond  by  finding  their  tracks,  homes 
or  signs  of  feeding.  Birds  such  as 
herons,  kingfishers,  ducks,  ospreys  or 
shorebirds  that  feed  in  the  water  and 
nest  along  the  edges  may  be  identi- 
fied by  sight  or  by  recognizing  their 
calls  or  songs. 

Local  fishermen  or  fishery  biologists 
can  tell  you  what  fish  live  in  the 
water— or  you  may  find  out  for  your- 
self what  some  of  them  are  in  the 
obvious  way. 

Once  you  have  made  as  complete 
a list  as  possible  of  the  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  particular  body  of 
water  you  have  selected  to  explore, 
the  next  step  is  to  try  to  discover  for 
yourself  what  relationships  exist  be- 
tween these  plants  and  animals  and 


their  environment. 

Suppose  you  see  a heron,  for  ex- 
ample, catch  a golden  shiner  on  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  you  know  that  the 
heron  eats  shiners,  but  what  do 
shiners  eat?  In  other  words,  try  to 
work  out  a few  food  chains,  involving 
the  animals  in  the  pond  or  stream, 
starting  with  plant  life  and  ending 
with  a bird  or  mammal  high  up  the 
ladder. 

Perhaps  you  could  use  specimens 
you  have  collected,  plus  pictures  or 
drawings,  to  make  a three  dimen- 
sional diorama  based  on  the  food 
chain  drawing  on  this  page. 

These  projects  will  help  you  get 
started  in  explaining  a pond  or 
stream.  They  are  first  steps  necessary 
to  carry  out  projects  to  be  described 
next  month,  that  go  more  deeply  into 
why  plants  and  animals  live  where 
they  do— and  how  they  live  together 
in  water  communities.  ■ 
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The  Only  Way  To  Becoming 
A Successful  Archer  Is  To 
First  Learn  . . . 

How  To  Shoot  A Bow 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  bow  is  not  a complicated 
weapon.  Skill  in  its  use  is  acquired 
by  learning  and  practicing  funda- 
mental techniques  which  will  enable 
the  archer  to  register  hits  on  the 
target  with  consistent  regularity. 
Habits  are  acquired  through  practice 
and  you  will  profit  by  starting  right 
so  that  your  scores  will  consistently 
improve.  Poor  shooting  technique 
will  be  difficult  to  break  and  retard 
your  progress  and  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  of  archery.  Among  your  many 
friends  there  are  probably  several 
bowman  and  you  would  be  well 
advised  to  shoot  your  first  arrow 
under  the  personal  instruction  of  one 
of  them.  Archers  are  a friendly 
group,  willing  and  anxious  to  teach 
you  the  fundamentals.  You  do  them 
a favor  and  make  it  easier  for  both 
of  you  if  you  have  no  faults  to  cor- 
rect. It  is  almost  a certainty  that 
there  is  an  archery  club  in  your 
vicinity.  Contact  the  secretary  and 
apply  for  membership.  The  members 
will  teach  you  how  to  shoot  a bow 
and  you  will  enjoy  their  fellowship. 

To  become  proficient  in  any  art 
requires  effort  on  our  part.  We  study 
written  material,  listen  to  instruction, 
and  watch  demonstrations,  and  then 
attempt  to  apply  and  use  what  we 
have  learned.  For  discussion  purposes 
we  can  break  down  the  act  of  shoot- 
ing a bow  into  several  components. 
Each  one  plays  an  important  part  in 


the  act  of  shooting.  To  the  un- 
initiated, the  whole  seems  a smooth 
effortless  act.  But  the  habit  to  per- 
form each  phase  is  only  perfected  by 
practice.  It’s  the  man  behind  the  bow 
that  scores  the  hits.  Just  shooting  is 
not  enough.  A conscious  effort  must 
be  made  to  apply  the  basic  principles 
each  time  an  arrow  is  drawn  and 
released  from  the  bow. 

Let  us  assume  that  club  facilities 
or  personal  instruction  are  not  avail- 
able to  you  and  that  you  have  set 
up  a range  on  your  own  property. 
The  butt  on  which  you  will  pin  a 
target  may  be  made  of  three  bales 
of  rye  straw  wired  together.  These 
bales  should  be  those  made  by  a 
stationary  baler.  Each  of  the  bales 
will  weigh  approximately  90  pounds. 
Secure  two  wornout  auto  tire  casings 
and  lay  them  side  by  side  on  the 
ground.  This  is  the  platform  on 
which  the  bales  are  placed.  The  tires 
serve  two  purposes.  They  prevent 
moisture  from  rotting  the  straw  and 
arrows  will  rebound  from  the  casings 
and  not  slide  under  the  bales.  The 
bales  should  stand  on  their  sides  and 
be  bound  tightly  together  with  wire. 
Lay  a sheet  of  roofing  paper  on  top 
of  the  top  bale  to  protect  the  butt 
from  the  weather  and  bind  the  bales 
together  lengthwise  so  that  the  wire 
is  on  the  sides  of  the  butt  and  does 
not  pass  across  its  face.  The  location 
of  the  butt  is  important.  For  safety 
it  should  be  set  in  an  open  area 
where  the  background  is  unob- 
structed by  trees  or  shrubs.  When 
you  are  on  the  shooting  line  you 
must  know  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  living  thing  getting  into  the 
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line  of  fire,  either  in  front  of  or 
to  the  rear  of  the  butt.  Arrows  which 
miss  the  butt  may  travel  a long  way 
and  the  field  of  fire  must  be  clear. 
Rye  straw  already  baled  is  difficult 
to  obtain  in  many  localities.  Field 
balers  are  in  quite  common  use  and 
these  bales  weigh  approximately  forty 
pounds,  are  loosely  packed  and  tied 
with  twine.  There  is  a target  baler 
on  the  market  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  bind  these  bales  to  the  de- 
sired density  so  that  they  will  provide 
a satisfactory  butt.  These  balers  are 
provided  with  a ratchet  mechanism 
and  the  density  can  be  controlled  by 
tightening  or  loosening  the  ratchet 
with  an  ordinary  wrench.  Regardless 
of  which  type  of  butt  you  use  drive 
two  2"  x 4"  stakes  at  the  back  of 
the  butt  and  wire  the  completed  butt 
to  them. 

The  bane  of  the  beginner  is  re- 
trieving lost  arrows.  You  can  expect 
to  miss  the  butt  so  grass  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  and  back  of  the 
butt  should  be  cropped  closely  to 
facilitate  recovery  of  your  arrows.  An 
arrow  that  misses  the  butt  will  slide 
along  under  the  turf  until  it  is  com- 
pletely concealed  and  the  beginner 
should  mark  well  the  spot  where  the 
arrow  landed  and  immediately  re- 
trieve the  arrow.  Otherwise  you  will 
spend  the  major  portion  of  your  first 
practice  sessions  walking  around  with 
a bent  head  searching  for  lost  arrows. 

When  you  find  your  arrow  with 
the  feathers  imbedded  in  the  turf, 
uncover  the  tip  of  the  arrow  and  draw 
it  forward  in  the  line  of  flight  with- 
out bending  the  shaft.  This  will  pro- 
tect the  fletching  and  prevent  it  from 
damage. 

Select  a shooting  line  not  more  than 
twenty  paces  from  your  target  and 
provide  a ground  quiver  or  bow 
holder  at  this  location  so  that  you  do 
not  lay  your  bow  on  the  ground  when 
you  go  to  the  target  to  pull  your 
arrows.  Take  care  of  your  bow.  Keep 
it  off  the  ground.  Moisture  is  de- 
structive and  you  could  step  on  it 
and  do  irreparable  damage.  Slip  your 


BRACING  THE  FLATBOW  can  be  ac- 
complished without  mechanical  aid,  as 
shown  here. 
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. arm  guard  in  place.  If  you  forget  to 
do  so  ycru  will  get  a sharp  reminder 
on  the  inside  of  the  forearm  from 
the  bow  string  the  first  time  you 
release  an  arrow. 

To  string  or  to  brace  the  modern 
recurved  bow  is  not  a simple  opera- 
tion and  some  manufacturers  will  not 
guarantee  their  bows  unless  a brac- 
ing jig  is  used  to  accomplish  this  act. 
The  flat  and  semi-recurved  bows  may 
be  braced  by  the  individual  without 
using  a mechanical  aid.  Two  methods 
to  string  or  brace  a bow  are  com- 
monly practiced.  Today,  all  but  the 
cheapest  bows  are  supplied  with  a 
double  loop  string,  one  loop  slightly 
larger  than  the  other.  To  string  a 
flat  bow  place  the  larger  loop  over 
the  upper  limb  of  the  bow.  The 
upper  limb  may  be  identified  by  the 
arrow  plate  which  is  set  in  the  upper 
limb  at  the  place  the  arrow  rests 
against  the  bow  when  it  is  on  posi- 
tion on  the  arrow  rest.  Let  the  loop 
slide  down  the  limb.  Place  the  lower 
loop  in  position  in  the  nock  of  the 
lower  bow  limb  and  secure  it  there 
by  wrapping  a rubber  band  around 
the  tip  of  the  bow.  Now  hold  the 
bow  in  the  right  hand  and  place  the 
tip  of  the  lower  limb  against  the  in- 
step of  the  right  foot.  Your  bow 
hand  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  the  grip  and  you  should  be 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  bow.  Lean 
the  bow  across  your  front  and  place 
the  heel  of  your  left  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  upper  bow  limb  just  be- 
low the  loop  of  the  bow  string.  Grasp 
the  bottom  of  the  loop  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  your  left 
hand.  Now  exert  pressure  pn  the  bow 
by  shoving  outward  with  the  heel  of 
your  left  hand  on  the  upper  limb. 
At  the  same  time  pull  with  your  right 
hand.  The  bow  will  bend  and  you 
can  slide  your  left  hand  forward  or 
toward  the  upper  bow  nock  until  you 
can  place  the  upper  loop  of  the  bow 
string  in  position  on  the  bow  nock. 
Gradually  release  the  pressure.  Gau- 
tion— keep  your  fingers  on  top  of  the 
bow  string!  Do  not  let  them  get  be- 


tween the  string  and  the  bow  limb. 
During  the  act  of  bracing  your  body 
weight  will  be  mostly  on  your  right 
foot.  To  avoid  injury  in  case  your 
left  hand  slips  or  the  loop  is  not  prop- 
erly seated  in  the  nock  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released,  always  keep  your  face 
turned  away  from  the  bow  tip.  To 
play  safe  at  this  point  revolve  the 
bow  until  the  string  is  toward  you, 
then  examine  both  loops  to  see  that 
they  are  seated  firmly  in  the  bow 
nocks.  If  a loop  is  improperly  seated 
and  slips  from  the  bow  nock  the 
limbs  will  fly  away  from  you  and  you 
will  be  safe  from  a possible  injury. 
One  more  precaution,  during  the  act 
of  bracing  do  not  let  the  tip  of  the 
lower  limb  touch  the  ground.  The 
pressure  has  to  be  applied  against 
your  instep  to  avoid  snapping  the  tip. 

When  a bow  is  properly  braced  the 
distance  between  the  bow  string  and 
the  grip  is  such  that  the  bow  will 
deliver  the  maximum  velocity  or  cast 
to  an  arrow  without  overstressing  the 
bow  fibres.  If  the  bow  is  underbraced 
it  loses  cast  and  if  overbraced  it  can 
be  broken  at  full  draw  or  materially 
weakened  so  that  its  performance  will 
be  below  par.  This  distance  is  known 
as  the  “fistmele”  and  the  better 
bows  are  accompanied  by  instructions 
which  fix  this  distance.  If  a bow  string 
is  too  short  for  a particular  bow  the 
string  must  be  discarded.  If  on  the 
other  hand  upon  stringing  your  bow 
you  find  that  it  is  underbraced,  mean- 
ing that  the  string  is  too  long,  you 
can  take  down  (unstring)  the  bow 
using  the  same  procedure  in  reverse 
by  which  you  braced  it;  slip  the  lower 
bow  loop  off  the  limb  of  the  bow  and 
revolve  it  several  times  to  put  a twist 
in  the  bow  string.  This  will  shorten 
the  bow  string.  Now  brace  the  bow 
and  check  for  the  correct  fistmele. 
Repeat  if  necessary. 

Once  the  bow  is  properly  strung, 
flex  it  a few  times  by  making  partial 
draws.  The  bow,  like  the  human, 
needs  loosening  up  exercises.  Now 
we  are  ready  to  start  our  first  prac- 
tice session.  ■ 
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Most  Good  Shooters  Are  Made,  Not  Born. 
Sportsmanship  Requires  Ail  Of  Us  To  Become  . . . 


A Practical 

By  Jim  Varner 

MAY  can  well  be  considered  a 
month  full  of  promise  for  the 
outdoorsman  no  matter  what  his  in- 
terest-fishing, hiking,  photography, 
shooting  or  just  plain  rambling  over 
the  countryside.  Everywhere  the  land 
is  astir  with  life’s  renewal,  a change 
from  the  tranquility  of  winter.  Let’s 
enjoy  this  month  of  the  year  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  help  others  less 
fortunate  enjoy  it  as  we  do.  Make 
many  days  afield  a “must”  with  your 
family  and  friends.  And  by  all  means, 
take  time  to  review  your  abilities  in 
everything  you  do  outdoors.  By  seri- 
ously searching  our  souls  and  remem- 
bering the  mistakes  we  have  made  in 
the  past,  I think  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  most  of  our  outdoor  skills 
(and  especially  our  shooting)  can  be 
improved. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a “practical 
game  shot?”  Is  he  a natural  born 
shooter  (if  there  is  such  a character) 
who  needs  little  or  no  training?  Or 
is  he  the  individual  who  came  up 
through  the  ranks  by  applying  what 
he  learned  through  careful  training 
and  a lot  of  first-hand  experience? 

I will  admit  that  some  hunters  are 
more  or  less  “naturals”  when  it  comes 
to  consistently  bagging  game.  But 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  Most 
of  our  practical,  unerring  wing  shots 
with  the  shotgun  and  marksmen  on 
running  deer  or  other  moving  game 
have  achieved  their  skill  by  being  in- 
telligently methodical.  The  fact  that 


their  companions  and  competitors  are 
skillful  creates  a challenge  to  their 
ego  and  they  immediately  meet  this 
challenge  by  trying  to  discover  what 
makes  the  other  fellow  “click"  while 
they  continue  unsuccessful.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  our  hunters  could 
qualify  as  practical  game  shots.  Some 
may  rate  fair  with  the  scattergun  on 
rabbits,  poor  on  birds  like  quail, 
grouse  and  ringnecks  and  downright 
poor  on  ducks,  especially  pass  shoot- 
ing which  calls  for  estimating  dis- 
tance and  long  leads.  This  same  nim- 
rod  who  uses  a rifle  for  hunting  deer 
seldom  takes  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  He  is  usually  a 
rapid  fire  artist  that  never  hits  his 
target.  Another  gunner  may  be  quite 
proficient  with  the  rifle  on  game 
ranging  from  squirrels  to  deer  but 
be  hopeless  with  the  shotgun.  With 
the  latter  he  is  either  too  deliberate 
and  slow  in  aiming,  or  he  depends 
too  much  on  a wide  pattern  with 
little  thought  as  to  its  effective  range. 
Only  a few  sportsmen  afield  ever 
develop  into  all-around  good  game 
shots. 

We  should  not  criticize,  however, 
the  thousands  who  like  to  go  afield 
each  year  in  search  of  game  simply 
because  they  lack  reasonable  skill  and 
experience.  Many  logical  alibis  can 
be  offered  in  their  favor— too  busy 
making  a living  and  little  time  for 
recreation,  financially  unable  to  af- 
ford skeet  and  trap  shooting  or  rifle 
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^tnd  revolver  ammunition,  lack  of 
range  facilities  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, unfamiliarity  with  different  fire- 
arms,  and  finally,  disinterest  of  ex- 
perienced shooters  in  helping  the  be- 
ginner or  inexperienced.  Then,  too, 
most  of  our  practice  must  be  on 
simulated  inanimate  targets.  You  can 
“shoot  for  real”  during  only  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  the  year,  at  least 
on  game  species. 

But  you  don’t  necessarily  need  a 
smoking  man’s  taste  to  think!  Burn- 
ing up  a thousand  or  so  shells  at  the 
traps  and  firing  hundreds  of  rounds 
of  high-powered  ammunition  on  the 
rifle  range  will  help,  but  little  skill 
afield  will  result  unless  you  apply 
what  you  learn  by  taking  time  to 
think  when  a grouse  flushes  out  of 
the  thicket,  a big  cock  pheasant 
cackles  wildly  as  he  gives  you  the 
horse-laugh,  or  a big  stag  keeps  on 
waving  a white  flag  as  he  leaves  you 
stuttering  and  bug-eyed,  your  rifle 
still  smoking  from  five  empty  brass 
hulls  scattered  nearby.  Wouldn’t  we 
all  be  better  off  with  a single  shot 
firearm  sometimes?  Necessity  some- 
how helps  one  to  gain  in  efficiency. 

The  greatest  shotgun  shooter  I ever 
knew  was  a man  who  taught  me  wing 
shooting  when  I was  a boy  in 
southern  Iowa.  He  was  a market 
hunter  who  lived  near  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska  on  the  Platte  River.  His 
name  was  Wes  Power  and  the  fire- 
arms he  owned  would  be  discarded  as 
junk  by  most  of  you  who  are  reading 
this  column.  His  “arsenal”  consisted 
of  one  American  Arms  Company 
Damascus  barrelled  ten  gauge,  an- 
other of  the  same  make  in^!2  gauge, 
and  a big  gauge  muzzle-loading,  single 
barrel.  Because  he  had  a large  family 
and  made  little  money,  he  used  only 
the  cheapest  black  powder  shells  and 
reloaded  the  cases  until  they  practi- 
cally came  apart  and  burned  off 
around  the  brass  head.  Out  of  dire 
necessity,  this  fellow  had  to  get  game 
and  lots  of  it  with  nearly  every  shot. 
And  he  did  just  that.  There  were  few 


wasted  shots  and  I soon  found  his 
skill  presented  a challenge  which  I 
tried  to  duplicate,  for  I was  just  as 
financially  distressed  as  he  was.  I only 
wish  my  readers  could  visualize  this 
tall,  raw-boned,  poker-faced  Nebras- 
kan in  a duck  blind  using  that  cheap 
old  ten-gauge  with  black  powder  and 
any  sized  shot  from  6’s  to  BB's.  (1  he 
size  shot  one  uses  on  game  is  mostly 
mental.  In  the  hands  of  a real  shooter 
who  knows  distance,  anything  from 
8’s  to  BB’s  will  get  your  game.)  This 
fellow  estimated  distances  with  the 
uncanny  accuracy  of  a radar  beam 
and  his  percentage  of  dead  ducks  or 
geese  was  inspiring.  Experience  com- 
bined with  necessity  made  him  the 
unassuming  modest  individual  I will 
never  forget.  I hope  the  Great  Spirit 
allows  him  to  shoot  ducks  on  the  best 
swamp  or  flyway  of  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Grounds. 

Sorry  to  say  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
the  majority  of  slam-bang  shooters 
the  technique  of  thinking  when  game 
appears  suddenly  before  them.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  Hunting  Safe- 
ty Courses  and  correct  firearm  han- 
dling, along  with  the  best  of  shooting 
instructions  from  bona-fide  National 
Rifle  Club  Instructors  throughout  the 
state,  is  accomplishing  a lot  but  the 
basic  fact  still  remains  each  individ- 
ual has  to  do  his  own  thinking  when 
afield.  A day  in  the  game  field  soon 
weeds  out  the  slam-bang  artist.  Most 
everyone  means  well  and  strives  to  be 
a good  shot  up  to  a point.  But  they 
then  seem  to  forget  everything  that 
pertains  to  being  methodical.  During 
the  last  few  years  I have  noticed  this 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  thinking  more 
than  ever  due  to  the  fact  I am  retired 
and  have  been  out  with  many  new 
friends  and  members  of  my  shooting 
classes.  The  day’s  hunt  starts  when  a 
gaudy  big  cock  bird  rockets  ahead 
big  as  a barn  door  followed  by  bang- 
bang-bang!  So  fast  from  an  automatic 
or  a slide  action  the  reports  sound  like 
a Thompson  Sub-Machine-gun  stut- 
tering. If  we  were  not  limited  to  three 
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shots  and  the  shotgun  was  capable  of 
Bring  six  they  would  all  go  out  in 
about  the  same  cadence.  If  the  game 
animal  is  a rabbit  and  not  a bird  the 
shots  come  just  as  fast  whether  two 
from  a double  or  three  from  a re- 
peater, followed  by  desperate  calling 
of  “Here  Sport,  Here  Sport,  Heough 
Heough”,  in  case  a beagle  is  in  the 
crowd.  Anxious  to  get  a second  try 
they  seek  the  dog’s  help  and  the 
misses  continue. 

You  ask  how  does  one  attain  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill  with  the  han- 
dicaps of  expense,  lack  of  recreational 
opportunities  as  well  as  not  knowing 
where  to  contact  suitable  instructors?. 
I agree  the  game  can  really  create  a 
problem,  especially  to  the  person  liv- 
ing in  a large  city.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  approach  it  by  asking'  the 
dealer  you  purchase  the  firearm  from 
whether  he  can  furnish  information 
as  to  where  the  nearest  N.R.A.  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Club  is  located.  If  he  is 
a live  wire  dealer  interested  in  mak- 
ing you  a regular  buyer  he  should 
not  only  be  able  to  follow  thru  with 
service  but  advice  as  well.  Quite  a few 
dealers  in  Sporting  Goods  on  a large 
scale  are  moving  out  of  the  cities 
along  the  main  thoroughfares  where 
they  have  available  skeet  and  trap 
ranges  for  the  shot-gunners  as  well 
as  safe  ranges  for  small-bore  and  big- 
bore  rifle  practice.  Like  the  Super 
Markets  and  Bowling  Alleys  this 
large  scale  service  to  the  shooter  is 
getting  going  in  a big  way.  The  deal- 
er who  cannot  follow  thru  with  con- 
structive advice  and  service  is  not 
worth  much  to  you.  Regular  Skeet 
and  Trap  ranges  usually  have  expe- 
rienced men  who  will  help  you.  If 
]there  is  a military  range  near,  proper 
contact  with  the  officers  in  charge 
will  bring  results  to  serious  groups 
of  beginners.  In  fact  our  military 
units  can  be  very  helpful  and  their 
rigid  training  procedure  is  the  best 
available  for  the  rifle  shooter.  Reg- 


istered Game  Farms  are  expensive 
but  practical  for  wing  shooting. 
Shooters  living  on  farms  and  sparsely 
settled  districts  fare  better  than  the 
ones  in  the  cities.  Practically  unlim- 
ited restrictions  and  opportunities 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  develop 
skill  rapidly.  It  behooves  the  city 
cousin  to  make  friends  in  the  country, 
and  above  all  learn  his  States  forest 
and  stream  recreational  areas.  They 
are  there  for  that  purpose.  Be 
thankful  you  live  in  such  a State 
and  Nation  and  do  your  utmost  to 
cooperate  with  the  Forest  and  Waters 
Department  as  well  as  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

In  conclusion  I might  add  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shooter  who  is  seriously 
thinking  and  striving:  read  the  best 
books  you  can  obtain  as  well  as  our 
excellent  magazines;  join  the  N.R.A.; 
load  your  own  ammunition;  hunt  the 
year  around  on  crows,  woodchucks 
and  other  unprotected  species;  do 
some  skeet  and  trap  shooting,  as 
much  as  you  can  afford;  be  a safety 
minded  hunter  and  above  all  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  firearms 
you  are  using.  You  will  feel  proud 
when  your  friends  refer  to  you  as 
“one  shot  Ike”  or  “old  Deadeye”. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong,  there  is  no  crime 
associated  with  being  a poor  game 
shot  and  we  can  legally  shoot  only  a 
limited  amount  of  game.  But  there 
is  a definite  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  hit  at  least  35  to  40%  of  the  game 
you  shoot  at.  Your  hunting  com- 
panions like  to  have  confidence  in 
your  ability.  They  don’t  care  to  be 
like  the  pointer  canine  who  looked 
up  to  me  with  that  “Oh  what’s  the 
use?”  expression.  Being  referred  to  as 
a “fluke  shooter”  by  your  gang  is 
more  or  less  disconcerting  when 
there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  it  if 
you  will  apply  just  common  horse- 
sense  and  think.  Make  it  a point  to 
start  now  and  become  “The  Practical 
Game  Shot”  your  hunting  pals  will 
admire.  ■ 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


Not  too  long  ago  the  Province  of 
Brittany  in  France  became  well 
known  to  Americans.  From  the  beach- 
heads in  Normandy,  a tremendous 
Army  was  on  the  move;  D-Day  had 
become  a famous  date  in  history. 

For  most  of  us,  World  War  II  is  fast  becoming  a dim  memory.  Memorial 
Day  and  June  sixth  serve  as  brief  reminders  but  the  heroism  and  patriotism 
are  rapidly  being  preserved  only  in  the  history  books  and  memoirs  of  famous 
old  soldiers. 

But  for  many  American  sportsmen  Brittany  is  very  much  alive  today. 
The  dog  so  beautifully  portrayed  on  this  month’s  front  cover  still  makes  the 
small  French  province  famous  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  own  or  know 
him.  Ponton,  a little  town  in  the  valley  of  Douron,  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
first  ancestor  of  today’s  Brittany  spaniel.  Many  years  ago  an  English  sports- 
men brought  a white  and  lemon  dog  to  this  obscure  place  in  France.  Here 
it  was  bred  to  a white  anti  mahogany  bitch  owned  by  a native  hunter.  Two 
tailless  puppies  were  born  in  the  litter,  one  of  which  survived  and  developed 
into  an  exceptionally  fine  hunting  dog.  All  litters  sired  by  him  contained 
puppies  without  tails  or  with  mere  stubs  as  appendages.  Arthur  Enaucl,  a 
French  sportsmen,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  early  development  of  the 
breed. 

Today,  the  modern  Brittany  has  spread  across  the  Atlantic  and  across 
America.  Next  to  the  pointers,  setters  and  beagles,  he  is  probably  the  most 
common  hunting  dog  in  Pennsylvania.  And  for  good  reason.  Brittany  spaniels 
are  ideal  for  the  “one-dog”  man.  They  have  the  friendly  temperament  of  most 
spaniels,  possess  a natural  retrieving  instinct,  and  best  of  all,  point  game  in 
the  manner  of  the  setter  and  pointer.  Small  enough  to  make  a pleasant  house 
dog,  they  are  sensitive  enough  to  be  easily  trained.  Their  coat  is  medium 
long,  thus  presenting  less  of  a cleaning  problem  than  you  find  with  setters. 

Brittanys  make  loyal  and  devoted  companions,  at  home  and  in  the  hunt- 
ing field.  They  can  be  used  on  a wide  variety  of  feathered  game  and  are 
commonly  used  by  Pennsylvanians  in  hunting  woodcock,  grouse  and  pheas- 
ants. They  range  nicely,  not  as  far  out  as  pointers  but  not  as  close  as  Springer 
spaniels.  And  they  usually  display  a lot  of  style  on  point— head  high,  back 
straight  and  occasionally  a foreleg  lifted.  True,  anyone  accustomed  to  work- 
ing behind  setters  and  pointers  will  miss  that  long  tail.  But  when  it  comes 
to  finding  game,  it’s  the  nose  that  counts. 

And  for  an  increasing  army  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  Brittany  spaniels 
have  come  a long  ways  from  the  beachheads  of  France.  They  are  here  to 
stay;  they  have  conquered  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  men  and  women 
who  never  visited  or  only  briefly  saw  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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Tli  Importance  of  Natural  Places 


MY  boy  is  down  at  the  creek  this  morning  with  his  toes 
among  the  tadpoles  and  crawfish.  There  he  sees,  but  does 
not  question,  the  idle  reflection  of  the  world  which  wrinkles 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  is  interested  in  capturing  some 
minnows  so  that  he  can  go  fishing.  The  reflection  of  the  world 
is  the  least  of  his  worries. 

While  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  picture,  I once  waded  in 
such  a stream  myself.  For  those  few  brief  years  that  we  call 
youth,  my  stream  had  about  it  that  “foreverness”  that  such  places 
acquire  for  children  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  past  and  future. 
My  stream  is  now  roundly  cursed  as  a flood  hazard  and  health 
problem  for  a city’s  suburb. 

Once  its  waters  came  down  to  it  slowly  from  a jungle  of 
grass  on  a prairie  land,  from  the  dark  cavities  among  leaves 
on  wooded  slopes,  bearing  stories  of  the  secret  workings  of 
mushrooms  and  the  progress  of  bloom  and  bug  and  bud. 

Now  its  rushing  waters  speak  profanely  of  concrete  drains, 
sewers  and  a thousand  contaminating  substances,  not  to  men- 
tion the  sun-baked  hills,  cement  crusted  landscapes  and  the 
bleak  prospect  of  advertising  signs. 

What  of  this  creek  where  my  boy  wades?  Will  it  succumb 
to  this  misfortune,  or  a similar  one?  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
will.  There  is  no  prediction  we  can  make  with  more  certainty 
than  that  our  population  will  increase,  and  that  our  means  of 
destroying  will  increase  with  it. 


We  have  been  children  and  dreamed  our  little  dream  of  an 
Junchanging  world.  Now  let  us  face  the  reality  of  Man’s  lack  of 
self-control. 

My  boy’s  creek  no  doubt  will  disappear  as  mine  and  many 
others  have  done.  I am  as  prepared  for  this  as  he  is  unsuspect- 
ing—but  faced  with  this  inevitability  I preach  against  it.  Soil 
erosion  is  inevitable,  too,  but  much  has  been  done  to  stop  the 
obvious  excesses.  Pollution  is  inevitable,  but  both  sentiment  and 
legislation  are  developing  to  control  it.  As  exploitation  has  run 
rampant  we  have  set  aside  parks  and  wildernesses  in  the  more 
remote  and  rocky  areas  of  our  nation  as  impressive  reservoirs 
of  scenery  and  recreation.  We  have  set  aside  a few  playgrounds 
and  parks  around  our  cities. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  done  virtually  nothing  about  the 
preservation  of  those  unique  and  important  strips  and  corners  of 
land,  scattered  in  small  tracts  about  the  country,  which  have 
so  far  evaded  progress  and  which  remain,  often  close  at  hand, 
to  give  us  and  our  children  an  inkling  of  the  past,  of  the  cumu- 
lative influence  of  time,  and  of  the  place  of  rock,  plant,  animal 
and  man  in  the  scheme  of  things.  In  short,  over  most  of  the 
nation  we  have  done  very  little  about  preserving  “natural’’ 
places. 

When  people  grow  ignorant  of  what  is  natural,  then  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  their  growing  unnatural  themselves.  Nature 
is  the  basis  of  common  sense— an  important  item  in  the  future 
of  a nation.  I envision  the  time  when  the  natural  areas  being 
set  aside  now  will  become  veritable  shrines  to  which  people  and 
science  alike  will  appeal  for  truth  and  inspiration.  Once  en- 
trusted to  protection  these  preserves  will  stand  as  visible  evi- 
dence of  Man’s  conquest  of  himself,  of  his  admission  of  his 
identity  with  all  life,  of  his  respect  for  the  creations  of  time, 
and  of  his  ultimate  dependence  on  nature.— Alfred  G.  Etter  in 
the  Missouri  Nature  Conservancy  Newsletter. 


Of  All  Words  In  The  English  Language , 
These  Two  Bring  The  Best  Memories  . . . 

Hey  Dad! 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


THE  old  man  sat  in  a rickety  cane- 
bottomed  rocker  with  the  brim 
of  his  hat  pulled  low  so  that  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  peeping  over 
the  Buckhorn  didn’t  scorch  his  eyes. 
He  was  alone  now;  an  old  man  alone 
with  three  starchy  meals  a day,  a 
rangy  hound  dog  that  had  long  since 
ceased  to  run  rabbits,  and  the  nostal- 
gic thoughts  of  the  past  that  frothed 
the  surface  of  his  mind  like  pancake 
batter  activated  with  yeast. 

Yes,  he  was  alone.  But  somehow 
after  eighty-two  long  years  of  life, 
he  was  able  to  lean  back  and  relax 
with  a feeling  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment. 

He  still  remembered  the  frosty 
October  morning  back  in  1915  when 
the  hickory  leaves  had  turned  maples 
yellow  and  the  woods  were  ankle 
deep  with  crispiness.  And  the  old 
black  buggy  that  had  been  in  the 
yard  since  long  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  That  was  Doc  Grayson. 

Even  the  cows  that  morning  had 
sensed  his  uneasiness,  as  did  the  cats 
that  swarmed  around  for  their  daily 
ration  of  warm  milk  from  the  pail, 
for  they  avoided  his  feet  lest  he  be- 
come impatient  and  send  one  of 
them  sprawling.  And  later,  when 
Old  Doc  Grayson  came  to  the  barn 
and  announced  that  it  was  a son,  he 
I found  himself  all  choked  up  and  un- 
able to  speak.  A man  didn’t  get  a 
i son  every  day  in  the  week. 

Then  there  was  1917  and  the  mud- 
bottomed  trenches  in  France— days 
of  danger— nights  of  waiting.  And  al- 
ways foremost  in  his  mind,  the 
thoughts  of  a son  back  home.  Sure, 
l*  he’d  get  back  to  see  him. 


November  the  eleventh,  1918, 
came.  It  was  as  though  a great  dark 
cloud  had  been  washed  away  with 
.the  fall  rains.  There  were  a few 
dreary  months  of  occupation  and 
then  the  trip  home  where  he  heard 
the  boy  speak  for  the  first  time.  He 
stood  beside  his  mother  waving  a 
small  American  flag  and  even  above 
the  blare  of  brass  instruments,  the 
high  squeaky  voice  struck  a note  of 
loyalty. 

“Hey  Dad!” 

The  old  man  smiled  wistfully  as 
he  reviewed  the  years  through  the 
cobwebbed  window  of  time.  He  vis- 
ualized a rainy  night  in  June;  the 
kind  of  a rain  that  is  soap  suds  warm 
and  oil  soft,  and  it  spread  out  over 
the  countryside  swelling  the  new 
spring  leaves  with  growth  and  soak- 
ing the  taut  backs  of  the  rust-colored 
peepers  that  hid  in  the  spiney  clods 
of  swamp  grass.  He  saw  them  walk- 
ing together  in  a pool  of  dim  yellow 
lantern  light  across  the  spongy  mead- 
ow toward  the  old  bullhead  pond. 
Their  cane  poles  were  strung  with 
the  best  five-cent  fshline  money 
could  buy,  and  a home-made  bobber 
fashioned  from  a cork  that  was 
painted  white  with  the  scrappings 
from  a discarded  paint  can. 

They  watched  the  bobbers  far  into 
the  night  that  long-ago  June- 
watched  them  floating  on  the  surface 
out  at  the  edge  of  the  lantern  light 
where  the  dirty-white  paint  and  the 
mud-colored  water  merged  with  the 
willow  shadows  and  the  yellow  film 
of  light.  The  mud  sucked  around 
their  feet  and  the  mosquitos  sunk 
poisoned  darts  into  epidermial  wells, 
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yet  somehow,  this  simple  incident 
was  a momentous  milestone  of  life. 

The  old  man  would  never  forget 
the  way  the  bobber  jiggled  spasmodi- 
cally and  then  sunk  from  view— the 
way  the  boy  swung  the  pole  as 
though  the  earth  itself  was  fastened 
on  the  other  end,  and  then  the  yel- 
low-grey streak  that  erupted  from  the 
surface  of  the  pond  and  arced  over- 
head into  the  bushes  behind.  Even 
the  hard,  age-encrusted  core  of  re- 
sponsibility was  mellowed  when,  after 
much  thrashing  around  in  the  brush, 
the  boy  held  up  his  first  fish,  “Hey, 
Dad-!” 

There  was  also  a facination  for  the 
old  single-barreled  Iver  Johnson  that 
stood  in  the  corner  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  and  the  large,  gaping 
brass  shot  shells  that  held  three  and 
one-quarter  drams  of  powder  and  one 
ounce  of  number  eights.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a spell-bound  ceremony 
when  Dad  got  out  the  brass  shells 
the  night  before  small-game  season, 
and  a cereal  bowl  well-rounded  with 


pulpy  grains  of  DuPont  Bulk  Shot- 
gun powder.  There  was  a box  of 
primers,  a bag  of  shot,  and  various 
and  sundry  sizes  of  wads;  some  thick 
and  some  thin. 

With  a ritualism  acquired  only 
after  years  of  experience,  the  old 
man  carefully  examined  each  empty 
shell  before  seating  a fresh  primer. 
And  then  the  powder  was  scooped 
with  a simple  flourish  that  left  the 
side  and  bottom  of  the  bowl  un- 
touched, and  the  excess  was  scraped 
off  so  that  each  charge  was  the  same 
when  it  was  dumped  into  the  case. 

All  this  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
watch  but  not  touch,  and  even 
mother  lowered  her  voice  to  a whis- 
per lest  she  cast  a spell  on  the  magic 
cylinders  that  later  erupted  with  a 
belching  blast  of  greyish-brown  smoke 
and  the  tantalizing  order  of  burnt 
chemicals. 

But  there  came  a day  of  training 
too.  A day  when  the  boy  was  taken 
out  behind  the  barn  where  he  bal- 
anced the  long  barreled  Iver  Johnson 


over  the  top  end  of  a chestnut  post. 
And  what  boy  ever  forgets  his  first 
encounter  with  the  formidible  twelve 
gauge?  The  terrific  blast  that  closes 
both  eyes  and  sets  the  ears  ringing  so 
that  when  he  gets  up  off  the  ground, 
he  hears  his  own  voice— squeaky  and 
from  far  off— “Hey  Dad—!” 

And  there  was  trapping.  Years  ago 
when  a good  number-one  skunk 
brought  five  dollars,  and  a prime  coon 
as  high  as  twenty. 

The  old  man  shifted  his  bony  frame 
in  the  chair,  and  the  rockers  squeaked 
against  a loose  board  in  the  floor.  He 
let  his  eyes  go  half  closed,  so  that 
the  dusty  haze  along  the  dirt  road 
took  on  a shade  of  frost,  almost  as  it 
had  years  ago  when  the  boy  set  out 
on  his  first  financial  venture  in  life. 
He  had  swapped  everything  from  fish 
reels  and  bobbers  to  spent  cartridge 
cases  and  a hound  pup  for  a dozen 
number  one-and-a-half  Blake  and 
Lamb  traps,  and  he  had  studied  the 
outdoor  magazines,  regardless  of 
cover  or  date,  gleaning  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  the  wily  mink,  the  glut- 
tonous skunk,  and  the  shifty  weasel. 
For  days  on  end  he  smoked  his  traps 
and  he  boiled  them,  and  finally  Dad 
told  him  to  bury  them  in  good  black 
mud  for  a week  or  two.  And  after 
this  culinary  ritual,  they  were  hung 
from  the  lower  limb  of  a hickory, 
far  away  from  the  house  where  the 
odor  of  man  never  tainted  the  atmos- 
phere. 

His  first  sets  were  outlandish  ar- 
rangements of  numerous  traps  con- 
spicuously covered  with  leaves  and 
amply  baited  with  slightly  less  than 
a full  can  of  sardines.  In  the  words 
of  the  vernacular,  this  proved  to  be 
the  berries  for  barn  cats,  but  some- 
thing less  than  an  educated  try  for 
even  the  slow-witted  skunk. 

The  first  week  was  a rapid  succes- 
sion of  disappointments.  But  on  Sat- 
urday, in  less  than  half  a day,  the 
old  man  taught  him  how  to  study 
the  soft  mud  at  the  end  of  sluice 
pipes,  the  overturned  stones  in  the 
fields  for  skunk  sign,  and  the  slightly 


muddied  ruts  and  channels  where 
the  muskrats  worked  amongst  the 
cattails  and  sweet  flag.  In  that  short 
length  of  time  the  old  man  bridged 
a gulf  of  years  with  knowledge  that 
only  a Dad  can  impart. 

Yes,  it  took  a few  hours.  But  what 
few  hours  in  a man’s  life  are  of  more 
value  than  the  sight  of  his  son  com- 
ing across  the  frost-brittled  fields 
swinging  a skunk  by  the  tail?  And 
what  words  are  more  cherished  in 
years  to  come  than  those  of  the  boy 
as  he  held  the  skunk  aloft— “Hey 
Dad!” 

The  old  man  repeated  the  words 
to  himself— two  simple  words  that 
recalled  a flood  of  memories.  There 
was  the  first  buck,  well-perforated 
with  a slug  from  the  Springfield  45/70 
—a  slug  that  the  boy  had  cast  himself 
and  later  loaded  in  front  of  seventy 
grains  of  double-fg  powder. 

There  was  his  first  double  on 
grouse  in  the  choke  cherry  thicket 
by  the  buckwheat  field,  and  the  grin 
of  surprise  on  the  lad’s  face  when 
he  realized  the  enormity  of  his  ac- 
complishment. There  was  the  old 
gobbler  turkey  at  Balsam  Swamp  and 
the  long,  frosty  nights  of  ’coon  hunt- 
ing along  Mallory  Run. 

For  a span  of  thirty  years— from 
1915  until  Iwo  Jima  in  1945— the 
old  man  moulded  and  shaped  his 
God-given  putty,  building  character 
and  knowledge  from  the  barest  of 
raw  materials.  And  even  now,  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  crest  of  the  Buck- 
horn,  it  wasn’t  too  difficult  to  visual- 
ize the  lad  waiting  on  a lonely  ridge 
with  his  back  against  a hemlock  and 
the  old  rifle  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 
He  would  wait  on  that  rocky  ledge 
with  his  collar  pulled  high  around 
his  ears  and  the  needle-sharp  frost 
seeping  through  the  hunting  coat. 
He  would  wait  until  the  winter  sun 
was  a dull,  leaden  haze  on  the  west- 
ern horizon— until  he  recognized  the 
aged  figure  shuffling  down  the  trail. 
And  then  he  would  grin  and  wave 
his  hand— “Hey,  Dad—!” 
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Size  And  Quality  Of  Pennsylvania’s 
Deer  Herd  Has  Long  Been  Discussed. 

Seldom  Has  There  Been  More  Disagreement 


By  Bill  Walsh 


SELDOM  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania deer  hunting  has  a more 
paradoxical  situation  existed  in  the 
attitudes  of— and  the  relationships 
between— those  who  manage  the  Com- 
monwealth’s deer  herd,  those  who 
feed  it,  and  those  who  hunt  it.  Yet  at 
no  other  time  has  there  existed 
greater  need  for  unity  of  thought  and 
singleness  of  purpose  among  these 
groups. 

This  report  will  attempt  to  do 
three  things:  first,  to  present  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  paradox; 
secondly,  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
various  factors  which  have  brought 
such  a paradox  about;  and  thirdly,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems— not 
by  any  conclusion  we  shall  draw  for 
him  here,  but  rather  by  his  personal 
study  of  the  following  material 
gathered  for  his  consideration. 

The  paradox  is  simply  this: 
Despite  the  fact  that  about  22  per- 


cent of  all  deer  harvested  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  legal  hunting  since  1915 
have  been  taken  in  the  past  five  sea- 
sons, there  is  widespread  confusion 
and  concern  for  the  future  among 
individual  and  organized  sportsmen. 
In  other  words,  despite  the  most  con- 
sistently high  success  in  history,  deer 
hunters  are  strangely  critical  of  the 
management  concepts  which  have 
made  possible  their  success. 

Since  1915,  Pennsylvania  hunters 
have  participated  in  43  buck  seasons 
and  24  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Dur- 
ing these  seasons  they  reported  a har- 
vest of  over  two  million  deer— 2,023, - 
861  to  be  exact.  Of  these,  1,026,037 
were  bucks  and  997,824  were  antler- 
less deer.  In  the  past  five  seasons, 
hunters  reported  the  harvest  of  425,- 
289  deer  or  about  22  percent  of  all 
deer  taken  since  1915. 

In  one  of  these  seasons— that  of 
1957— the  highest  buck  harvest  in 
Pennsylvania  history  took  place— a 
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total  of  49,254  antlered  deer.  The 
buck  harvest  in  the  five-year  period 
of  1954  through  1958  is  the  highest 
of  any  five-year  period  since  1915. 

Now  let  us  face  a fact  at  this  point 
—not  a conclusion.  The  fact  is— the 
harvest  of  so  many  deer  in  a five-year 
period  is  not  possible  from  a “vanish- 
ing” herd.  Yet  much  of  the  criticism 
levelled  by  today’s  deer  hunters 
either  comes  right  out  and  flatly  says 
the  deer  herd  is  dangerously  low  or 
at  least  makes  this  inference. 

It  requires  only  a casual  study  of 
the  statistics  of  the  past  five  years 
to  make  one  at  least  suspect  that 
these  modern  times  and  not  “the 
good  old  days”  are  the  Promised 
Land,  Jubilee  period  of  hunting  and 
finding  the  white-tail  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Take  buck  hunting  for  ex- 
ample. Although  the  harvest  figures 
are  readily  available,  one  seldom  sees 

BETTER  BUCKS  is  one  objective  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s deer  management  program.  This 
7-point,  150-pound  trophy  was  harvested  by 
Robert  Hart,  of  Meadville,  a half-hour  after 
the  1959  deer  season  opened  in  Crawford 
County  last  December. 


a list  of  early-day  buck  hunting  rec- 
ords. Here  is  a list  of  the  harvest  of 
bucks— at  five  year  intervals— from 
1915  through  1935: 


Year 

Buck  Harvest 

1915 

1,287 

1920 

3,300 

1925 

7,287 

1930 

20,115 

1935 

23,802 

Compare  the  “old  time”  harvest  fig- 
ures with  the  following  table  which 
indicates  the  years  in  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania buck  harvest  approached  or 
exceeded  40,000  animals  as  reported 
by  successful  hunters. 


Year 

Buck  Harvest 

1937 

39,347 

1939 

49,106 

1940 

40,995 

1949 

46,602 

1953 

37,384 

1954 

40,915 

1955 

45,044 

1956 

41,921 

1957 

49,254* 

1958 

46,738 

1959 

38,270 

^Record  buck  harvest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  history. 

The  decrease  in  the  1959  deer  har- 
vest from  the  1958  season  can  best  be 
seen  in  the  following  listing  (buck 
and  antlerless  combined)  which  shows 
hunter  success  during  the  past  three 
years.  Here’s  how  the  figures  stack  up: 


Year 

Total  Harvest 

1957 

105,116 

1958 

111,925 

1959 

90,172 

The  reason  for  this  decrease  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  explain.  Many  fac- 
tors affect  deer  hunting  and  during 
the  1959  seasons,  at  least  several  of 
these  factors  were  apparent.  For  one 
thing,  1959  was  an  exceptionally  good 
mast  crop  year  in  most  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  mast  (nuts)  is  a favor- 
ite food  of  whitetailed  deer,  the 
animals  were  scattered  widely  through 
the  forest  areas.  Deer  were  not 
“bunched-up”  in  small  feeding  areas, 
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along  farm  field  edges,  or  in  other 
spots  as  they  quite  often  were  in 
recent  years.  Another  part  of  the 
reason  was  best  seen  in  many  areas  of 
the  state  that  reported  light  hunting 
pressure.  You  will  remember  that  the 
long  steel  strike  was  settled  late  last 
fall,  just  ahead  of  the  deer  seasons. 
Many  steel  workers— as  well  as 
workers  in  allied  industries— had  just 
returned  to  work  after  a long  layoff. 
Most  of  them  could  not  take  time 
out  for  hunting,  as  much  as  they 
probably  wanted  to  do  so.  Those  who 
did  hunt,  had  to  take  their  sport  a 
few  hours  at  a time,  on  Saturdays,  or 
for  short  periods  between  shifts.  Still 
another  factor— and  one  that  is  im- 
portant to  hunter  success  in  any  hunt- 
ing season— was  the  weather.  During 
the  two  week  buck  season  and  the 
three-day  antlerless  seasons,  many 
large  areas  of  the  state  had  no  snow 
on  the  ground.  Tracking  was  more 
difficult,  deer  were  harder  to  see,  and 
hunter  movement  over  dried  leaves 


“spooked”  many  deer  before  they 
were  within  range.  Finally,  it  must 
certainly  be  recognized  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  manage- 
ment program  is  being  partially  ac- 
complished in  some  areas  of  the  state, 
d hat  is,  a reduction  in  deer  numbers 
is  taking  place.  In  areas  where  the 
deer  herd  is  greater  than  food  and 
cover  conditions  warrant,  less  deer 
are  the  inevitable  result.  Controlled 
harvests  in  recent  years  have  brought 
these  numbers  down  in  some  areas, 
for  the  good  of  the  deer  themselves 
and  for  the  long-range  good  of  the 
range. 

Pennsylvania  has  within  its  bor- 
ders about  45,000  square  miles  of 
land  minus  water  surface  of  streams 
and  lakes.  To  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
land  area  available  for  the  use  of 
wildlife,  you  must  also  deduct  the 
land  area  of  cities,  towns,  surfaced 
roads,  railroads,  etc.  Yet  even  with- 
out these  deductions,  the  deer  herd 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1959  season 


DEER  HUNTING  IN  1915  produced  only  three  bucks  for  this  party  of  13  sportsmen. 
Their  camp  was  located  in  Martins  Gap,  Stone  Mountain,  Huntingdon  County.  The 
successful  hunters  were  Herbert  F.  Blair  (160  pound  buck),  of  Huntingdon;  the  late  Lewis 
McElwain  (180  pound  buck)  of  Huntingdon  and  his  son,  Ed  (200  pound  buck)  of  Hunting- 
don. 


DEER  HUNTING  IN  1959  yielded  these  six  bucks  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  season 
in  the  Weikert  area  of  Union  County.  District  Game  Protector  John  Shuler  and  Student 
Officer  Jay  Sweigart  are  shown  checking  the  condition  of  the  bucks. 
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represented  more  than  10  deer  per 
square  mile. 

Which  hunters  are  unhappy  today 
—the  hundred  thousand  or  so  who 
bagged  deer  in  each  of  the  past  three 
seasons  or  the  400,000  or  so  who 
didn’t? 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  phenom- 
enon of  hunter  complaint  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  plenty  cannot  be 
laid  to  any  sinister  desire  on  the  part 
of  hunters  to  “gum  up  the  works.” 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  well-in- 
tentioned. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  today’s 
hunter  unwittingly  longs  for  a success 
ratio  higher  than  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide? As  the  numbers  of  deer  hunters 
over  the  years  has  increased,  even  if 
the  deer  population  remain  static,  the 
success  ratios  are  bound  to  drop.  And 
consider  for  a moment  that  for  every 
successful  buck  hunter,  some  10  to  12 
hunters  go  home  empty-handed— even 
in  the  years  of  highest  harvest.  Con- 
sider also  that  for  every  successful 


antlerless  deer  hunter,  some  five  or 
six  go  home  without  deer  on  their 
cards. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that 
much  of  the  complaining  is  done  by 
the  vast  number  of  hunters  who  are 
unsuccessful  in  downing  a deer.  For 
even  though  harvests  may  be  high, 
they  never  can  be  high  enough  to  in- 
sure every  hunter  a deer.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  in  fact,  that  deer  hunting  as  a 
sport  would  rapidly  deteriorate  if  it 
were  so  easy. 

Today’s  deer  hunter  must  face  up 
to  this  fact  and  accept  it  as  reality. 
The  golfer  is  aware  of  his  chances  for 
a hole-in-one.  The  buck  hunter 
should  also  realize  that  his  chances 
are  about  one  in  10  or  12— and  the 
antlerless  deer  hunter  should  remind 
himself  that  his  chances  are  about 
one  in  five  or  six.  He’s  kidding  him- 
self if  he  doesn’t. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  average  deer  hunter  bases  his  own 
personal  opinion  of  the  deer  herd  on 
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his  own  personal  experiences  in  his 
own  personal  hunting  territory.  This 
is  perfectly  natural.  If  he  hunts  in  the 
forest  areas  where  deer  are  not  as 
numerous  as  they  once  were,  he  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  this  situation 
is  state-wide.  He  is  also  likely  to  for- 
get that  game  and  forest  administra- 
tors warned  many  years  ago  that  the 
population  of  forest  deer  would  slide 
—that,  indeed,  this  decline  would  oc- 
cur with  or  without  hunting  pressure. 
It  should  now  come  as  no  surprise. 

The  decline  of  the  forest  deer  herd 
over  its  levels  of  a few  years  ago  is 
not  so  tragic  as  it  may  seem.  The 
population  level  of  forest  deer  is  not 
necessarily  doomed  to  a never-ending 
drop.  Timbering  operations  on  state, 
federal  and  private  lands  create 
winter  browse  and  continually  open 
up  areas  to  new  growth  on  which 
deer  may  prosper.  Browse  cuttings  on 
State  Game  Lands  also  have  been  in- 
creased and  have  created  more  winter 
food. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  deer 
hunting  success  in  the  forested  areas 
may  continue  at  or  near  its  present 
level.  While  this  may  not  compare 
with  the  one-shot  “hey-day”  harvests 
of  1938  and  1940,  it  cannot,  under 
present  food  and  range  conditions, 
be  pronounced  sub  standard  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Those  who 
hunt  in  forest  areas  and  maintain 
camps  there  can  be  heartened  by  this 
thought:  the  character  of  today’s  for- 
est will  differ  less  from  the  forest  of 
50  years  from  now  as  it  does  today 
from  the  forest  of  50  years  ago. 

Coupled  with  the  decline  of  the 
deer  herd  in  forest  areas,  a corre- 
sponding increase  occurred  on  agri- 
cultural and  semi-agricultural  lands. 
This  was  not  without  blessing.  Deer 
harvested  from  agricultural  areas 
weighed  more,  on  the  average,  and 
sported  heavier  antlers  than  their  big 
woods  cousins.  Generally  speaking, 
they  still  do. 

This  “shift”  in  the  deer  population 
is  not  to  be  lamented  from  the  hunt- 


ers’ standpoint.  It  has  refashioned 
Pennsylvania  into  an  “all-over”  deer 
hunting  state  in  which  the  stay-at- 
home  Nimrod  currently  enjoys  high 
success  ratios  on  terrain  with  which 
he  is  familiar  and  without  expensive 
travel  to  a far-away  hunting  camp. 
His  chances  of  success  are  equally  as 
high  in  some  cases,  on  an  acre  for 
acre  basis,  as  those  experienced  in  the 
traditional  deer  woods  territory  of 
the  northern  tier. 

The  “shift”  of  deer  to  agricultural 
lands  creates  some  crop  damage  for 
farmers  who  never  had  them  before 
but  since  the  percentage  of  hunters 
among  rural  residents  is  far  higher 
than  in  the  cities,  it  is  expected  that 
in  many  cases  the  thrill  of  shooting 
a deer  on  one’s  own  land  is  often 
satisfying  compensation  to  the  farmer 
at  hunting  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  we 
listed  the  three  parties  most  inter- 
ested in  the  fortunes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  herd  as  those  who  manage 
it,  those  who  feed  it,  and  those  who 
hunt  it.  While  it  is  realized  that  the 
members  of  one  of  these  groups  may 
also  be  members  of  another— as  a 
farmer  who  both  feeds  and  hunts 
deer— let  us  for  a moment  consider 
only  the  status  of  those  who  feed  the 
deer. 

The  lands  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Pennsylvania  State 
Forests,  and  of  the  State  Game  Lands 
support  only  a portion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania deer  herd.  The  remainder 
finds  it  diet  on  the  lands  of  private 
forest  companies  and  in  the  fields  and 
woodlots  of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
landowners. 

The  obligations  of  the'  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  to  manage 
Game  Lands  on  behalf  of  game  is 
well  known  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  Commission  and  the  public. 

However,  it  is  not  possible— be- 
cause of  their  physical  characteristics 
and  locations— to  administer  every 
inch  of  every  Game  Lands  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  deer  herd.  Nor  is 
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BROWSE  CUTTING  EXPEDITION  was  made  this  winter  by  these  juniors  from  the 
Farrell  High  School.  They  improved  food  and  cover  conditions  for  deer  and  other  wildlife 
on  State  Game  Lands  39  in  Venango  County. 


it  possible— because  small  game  hunt- 
ers have  an  interest  in  Game  Lands, 
too  (as  well  as  waterfowlers)— to  man- 
age such  areas  solely  for  big  game 
hunters.  Nevertheless,  Game  Lands 
are  important  larders  for  deer. 

On  state  and  federal  forest  lands, 
managed  under  multiple-use  con- 
cepts, deer  are  doubtless  regarded 
with  mixed  emotions.  Desirous  of 
protecting  their  tradition  as  hosts  to 
large  numbers  of  deer  hunters  each 
year,  the  managers  of  these  lands  do 
not  want  to  see  the  deer  herd  seri- 
ously decline.  At  the  same  time, 
charged  with  the  growing  of  trees, 
they  do  not  want  to  see  the  herd 
large  enough  to  endanger  the  repro- 
duction of  the  desirable  timber 
species.  They  seek  a happy  balance. 

The  state  and  federal  agencies  have 

BROWSE  WITHIN  REACH  is  necessary  for 
deer  to  survive  winter  storms.  Basically  a 
browsing  animal,  whitetails  must  have 
tender  twigs  and  buds  of  preferred  tree  and 
shrub  species  if  they  are  to  remain  alive 
and  healthy. 
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in  common  a tradition  which  in- 
volves moral,  historical,  and/or  legal 
obligations  to  “feed”  the  deer. 

The  owner  of  private  land  is  under 
no  such  obligation.  Though  deer  are 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  not  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  they  live,  they  nevertheless 
abide  there  at  the  discretion  and  tol- 
erance of  the  owner. 

Actually,  many  farmers  are  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  deer  problem  and 
the  proper  method  of  solution.  They 
have  in  their  own  experience  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  and  their  food  supply.  They 
more  readily  understand  that  the 
principle  also  applies  to  wild  animals. 
They  are  less  inclined  than  the  city 
hunter  to  wax  sentimental  about 
shooting  female  deer. 

It  is  easy  to  grow  sentimental  about 
the  female  of  the  species.  Often,  the 
picturesque  sight  of  a large-eyed  doe 
standing  knee-deep  in  a field  of  buck- 
wheat with  her  twin  offspring  is 
enough  to  clinch  a person’s  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  regret  the  senti- 
ment if  you  are  a farmer  who  finds 
his  winter  wheat  trampled  beyond 
recognition  or  a young  orchard 
stunted  and  deformed  from  over- 
browsing. 

Deer  in  reasonable  numbers  are  a 
different  matter.  What  farm  family 
does  not  thrill  to  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture  of  a heavy-antlered 
deer  clearing  the  pasture  fence  in  one 
magnificent  bound?  Unless  he  takes 
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in  boarders  during  the  deer  season, 
the  aesthetic  and  recreational  values 
make  up  the  only  rewards  the  farmer 
can  expect  from  a deer  herd’s  using 
his  land. 

While  the  observations  of  hunters 
may  be  valuable  in  assessing  the  size 
of  the  deer  herd,  there  are  other  “sign 
posts.”  The  annual  harvest  tabula- 
tions on  a county-by-county  basis  is 
one.  The  annual  highway  kill  and 
winter  starvation  loss  are  others. 

For  the  past  11  years,  the  highway 
kill  in  Pennsylvania  has  clipped  along 
at  a rate  that  averages  out  to  about 
7,000  a year.  It  was  9,262  in  1957  and 
8,393  in  1958.  There  are  states  in  the 
Union  whose  hunters  would  enjoy 
harvesting  as  many  deer  in  a year  as 
fall  victim  to  vehicles  on  our  high- 
ways. 

I remember  that  some  years  ago 
the  Game  Commission,  on  the  advice 
of  its  qualified  wildlife  management 
personnel,  informed  Pennsylvania 
deer  hunters  in  a straight-from-the- 
shoulder  manner  that  the  deer  situa- 
tion had  grown  out  of  bounds.  It 
recommended  that  periodic  antlerless 
deer  harvests  would  not  only  bring  it 
within  bounds  but  create  certain  divi- 
dends for  the  hunter  he  did  not  pre- 
viously enjoy. 

It  promised  that  antlerless  deer 
harvests  would  bring  the  deer  herd 
into  a more  realistic  balance  with  its 
food  supply.  It  promised  that  when 
this  situation  occurred  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  provide  for  fairly  con- 
stant and  optimum  harvests. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  harvest  figures  of  the  past  five 
seasons,  together  with  a satisfactory 
reproduction  of  new  fawns  each  year, 
indicate  that  these  promises  have 
either  been  made  good  or  are  within 
easy  reach.  This  is,  in  effect,  a mod- 
ern-day “success  story”  in  big  game 
management. 

I believe  that  Pennsylvania  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a top  deer  hunt- 
ing state.  ■ 
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Harmless  Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 


1.  What  snake  feigns  death? 

2.  Do  non-poisonous  snakes  lay  eggs 
or  bear  living  young? 

3.  How  does  a pilot  blacksnake  kill 
its  prey? 

4.  What  snake  has  a yellow  belly 
and  a yellow  band  around  its 
neck? 

5.  In  what  way  do  the  eyes  of  a non- 
poisonous  snake  differ  from  those 
of  poisonous  snakes  found  in 
Pennsylvania? 

6.  What  is  the  hog-nosed  snake’s 
primary  food? 

7.  Why  is  the  milk  snake  so  called? 

8.  The  common  water  snake  kills 
large  quantities  of  trout.  True  or 
false? 

NO  doubt  about  it,  most  folks  feel 
about  snakes  as  the  oldtime  west- 
erners did  about  Indians— the  only 
good  ones  are  dead  ones.  Certainly 
no  other  creature  is  viewed  with  such 
revulsion  and  fear  as  even  the  most 
harmless  little  serpent.  I once  watched 
an  old  sourdough  trapper  who  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  northern  Ontario 
throw  all  his  pots  and  kettles  at  a 
perfectly  innocuous  little  green  snake 
that  crawled  through  a chink  in  his 
cabin,  then  grow  half  hysterical 
when  he  ran  out  of  ammunition. 
Why?  It’s  a mystery  to  me— espe- 
cially considering  there’s  not  a poison- 


ous snake  within  six  hundred  miles 
of  his  neck  of  the  woods. 

Actually,  many  of  our  harmless 
snakes  are  extremely  beneficial,  feed- 
ing as  they  do  on  rodents  and  in- 
sects. Some  are  even  known  to  eat  an 
occasional  poisonous  snake.  Certainly 
they  need  be  feared  by  no  one.  Their 
powers  of  constriction  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  bites  of 
even  the  largest  are  little  more  than 
scratches.  Occasionally  one  or  two 
of  the  minute,  easily  shed  teeth  are 
left  imbedded  in  the  skin  of  the  “vic- 
tim,” where  they  remain  unnoticed 
until  they  fester,  but  I’ve  never 
known  the  result  to  be  any  more 
serious  than  that  occasioned  by  a 
briar  inbedded  in  the  flesh. 

Non-poisonous  snakes  kill  their 
prey  in  various  ways.  The  most  com- 
mon method  is  to  merely  grab  the 
intended  meal  and  begin  swallowing. 
The  numerous  small,  but  sharp, 
backward-pointing  teeth  and  jaws 
that  can  be  advanced  independently 
aid  this  operation,  and  suffocation 
soon  quiets  the  struggling  victim. 
Because  snakes’  jaws  can  be  unhinged 
at  will  they  can  swallow  objects 
larger  than  their  own  heads. 

To  control  their  prey  some  snakes 
throw  a loop  or  two  of  their  bodies 
atop  the  animal  or  bird  and  press  it 
to  the  ground.  A few— the  king 
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.snake,  pilot  blacksnake,  and  milk 
snake— kill  larger  victims  by  con- 
striction. Small  ones  are  simply  swal- 
lowed alive  and  kicking. 

Many  of  our  non-poisonous  snakes 
lay  eggs.  These  are  usually  oblong  in 
shape  with  white  or  cream  shells  re- 
sembling leather  or  paper.  Because 
the  female  snake  has  little  body  heat 
of  her  own  the  eggs  are  laid  in  decay- 
ing logs  or  leaf  mold  where  the  heat 
produced  by  sunshine  and  the  decay- 
ing nest  material  incubates  them. 
The  pilot  blacksnake,  kingsnake, 
racer,  ring-necked,  and  milk  snakes 
are  among  the  egg  layers.  Water,  De- 
Kay’s,  and  garter  snakes  are  some 
that  give  birth  to  live  young. 

Every  outdoorsman  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  poisonous  snakes  from 
harmless  ones.  In  Pennsylvania  this 
is  not  difficult,  because  all  our  ven- 
omous snakes  are  pit  vipers.  These 
have  in  common  such  characteristics 
as  eliptical  or  slit-like  pupils,  a cavity 
in  the  side  of  the  face  between  the 
eye  and  nostril,  and  undivided  plates 
on  the  underside  of  the  tail.  Con- 
versely, our  nonpoisonous  snakes 
have  round  pupils,  no  cavity  in  the 
face,  and  divided  plates  beneath  the 
tail.  These  distinguishing  features  are 
only  visible  at  close  range,  of  course, 
but  will  provide  positive  identifica- 
tion until  one  learns  to  know  the 
different  species  at  a glance  by  their 
color,  markings,  and  other  readily 
visible  characteristics. 

I.  Garter  Snake— The  color  of  this 
common  snake  is  variable,  but  most 
specimens  are  dusky  brown  marked 
with  three  light-colored  lengthwise 
stripes,  one  down  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  one  on  each  side.  Most 
specimens  are  liberally  patterned  with 
small  dark  spots.  The  average  length 
is  probably  two  or  two-and-a-half 
feet.  The  garter  snake’s  food  is  chiefly 
cold-blooded— frogs,  toads,  earth- 
worms, etc.  The  young,  as  many  as 
forty  to  a litter,  are  born  alive. 

Another  species,  the  small-headed, 
or  short-headed,  garter  snake  occurs 


in  an  extremely  restricted  range  en- 
compassing eight  or  nine  counties  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  a 
much  smaller  area  in  southwestern 
New  York.  It  differs  from  the  com- 
mon garter  snake  primarily  in  having 
a head  that  is  no  wider  than  its  neck. 

2.  Ribbon  Snake— This  slender, 
very  dark  snake  marked  with  three 
yellow  stripes  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  a garter  snake,  but  is  much  slim- 
mer and  more  boldly  patterned.  Its 
average  length  is  probably  less  than 
two  feet.  Damp  places,  where  it  can 
secure  plenty  of  small  frogs,  little 
fish,  and  salamanders  are  ideal  hang- 
outs for  the  ribbon  snake. 

3.  DeKay’s  Brown  Snake— The  little 
DeKay’s  snake  frequently  turns  up 
in  towns  and  cities.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  equally  common 
garter  snake  by  the  single  light  stripe 
running  down  the  middle  of  the 
back.  It  lacks  the  two  lateral  stripes. 
Most  specimens  have  a single  or 
double  row  of  small  dark  spots  bor- 
dering the  light  stripe.  Maximum 
length  is  less  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  DeKay’s  chief  foods  are  earth- 
worms and  slugs. 

4.  Worm  Snake— This  tiny  snake 
resembles  an  earthworm  almost  as 
much  as  it  does  a snake.  It  is  brown 
above  with  pink  undersides.  The 
scales  are  extremely  smooth.  Few 
specimens  attain  a length  of  one  foot. 
Usually  found  under  boards  or  rocks, 
or  burrowdng  under  the  ground,  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  earthworms  and  in- 
sects. 

5.  Smooth  Green  Snake— Of  the 
two  bright  green  snakes  found  in 
Pennsylvania  this  is  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  a beautiful  creature,  and 
as  harmless  as  it  is  pretty.  The  green 
scales  are  smooth  and  glossy;  the  belly 
is  white  or  yellowish.  Two  feet  seems 
to  be  the  maximum  length  for  this 
gentle  creature.  Its  food  consists 
mainly  of  insects. 

6.  Rough  Green  Snake— This  rarer 
species  is  longer  (reaching  three-and- 
a-half  feet),  and  much  more  slender 
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-than  the  preceding.  Its  scales  have 
raised  ridges  called  keels.  This  snake 
seems  to  prefer  dense  undergrowth 
along  small  streams  where  it  deftly 
climbs  about  in  search  of  insect  prey. 

7.  Hog-nosed  snake— This  harmless 
creature  has  the  distinction  of  look- 
ing more  dangerous  than  most  poi- 
sonous snakes.  It  is  thick-bodied  and 
frequently  surpasses  three  feet  in 
length.  Although  highly  variable,  the 
most  common  coloration  is  dirty 
olive-yellow  boldly  marked  with 
squarish  blackish  blotches.  The  snout 
is  sharp  and  somewhat  upturned. 

When  annoyed  the  hognose  snake 
flattens  its  head  and  neck  like  a cobra 
and  hisses  threateningly.  If  this  bluff 
doesn’t  work  it  writhes  in  mock  pain 
and  “dies,”  feigning  death  as  con- 
vincingly as  a ’possum.  The  hognose 
feeds  chiefly  on  toads  and  some  frogs. 

8.  Milk  Snake— This  unfortunate 
snake  was  so  often  seen  about  stables 
and  barns  that  it  was  accused  of  milk- 
ing cows,  hence  its  common  name. 
Actually,  it  was  preying  on  rats  and 
mice  that  frequented  those  places. 
As  though  that  weren’t  enough,  the 
poor  milk  snake  is  continually  being 
mistaken  for  the  poisonous  copper- 
head, with  the  well-known  results.  It 
is  a handsome  reptile,  gray  or  tan, 
holdly  patterned  with  black-bor- 
dered, reddish  brown  patches.  The 
neck  is  usually  marked  with  a red- 
dish brown  “Y.”  The  belly  has  a 
checkerboard  pattern.  Two  or  three 
foot  specimens  are  common,  but  these 
snakes  sometimes  approach  four  feet 
in  length. 

9.  Ringneck  Snake— This  slender, 
gentle  snake  is  usually  dark  slaty 
gray  above,  although  some  specimens 
are  brownish.  The  belly  is  yellow  or 
pale  orange  and  a yellow  collar  en- 
circles the  neck.  The  average  length 
is  about  sixteen  inches;  maximum  is 
twenty-two.  The  ringneck  snake  feeds 
on  earthworms,  insects,  salamanders, 
etc. 

10.  Red-bellied  Snake— This  small 
(eight-to-fifteen-inch)  snake  bears  a 


superficial  resemblance  to  the  ring- 
neck snake.  It  is  usually  brown  above, 
sometimes  gray  or  black.  The  belly 
is  generally  bright  red,  although 
some  specimens  have  blue-black  bel- 
lies. Two  pale  spots  mark  the  base  of 
the  skull.  This,  secretive  snake  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  where 
it  feeds  on  insects,  slugs,  and  similar 
prey. 

11.  Pilot  Blacksnake— This  is  Penn- 
sylvania’s biggest  serpent,  attaining  a 
maximum  length  of  more  than  eight 
feet,  although  a six-footer  is  con- 
sidered large.  It  is  shiny  black  with 
an  obscure  pattern  of  white,  yellow, 
or  red  showing  between  the  keeled 
scales.  The  belly  is  more  or  less 
blotched.  The  pilot  blacksnake  oc- 
casionally eats  other  snakes  and  is 
not  adverse  to  making  a meal  of  a 
copperhead  or  rattler.  Because  small 
rodents  form  a large  part  of  its  diet 
it  is  often  called  the  black  rat  snake. 
It  is  an  extremely  agile  climber. 
Sometimes  in  the  mating  season  these 
snakes  become  quite  belligerent  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  attack  humans. 
Their  attacks,  however,  are  more  de- 
moralizing than  damaging. 

12.  Black  Racer— Somewhat  smaller 
than  the  pilot  blacksnake,  the  racer 
differs  also  in  being  a solid,  satiny 
black  above  and  below.  The  scales 
are  smooth.  This  slender  creature 
consumes  large  quantities  of  rats  and 
mice,  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Along  with  the  pilot  blacksnake  and 
the  milk  snake,  it  vibrates  the  tip  of 
its  tail  rapidly  when  disturbed.  In 
dry  leaves,  the  buzz  of  the  trembling 
appendage  resembles  a rattlesnake’s 
warning. 

13.  Eastern  King  Snake— This 
handsome  reptile’s  range  barely 
enters  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  a thick-necked  black  creature  pat- 
terned with  cream-colored  “links,” 
that  have  given  it  the  name  “chain 
snake.”  It  reaches  a length  of  six  or 
more  feet.  The  king  snake  is  a con- 
firmed snake-eater  and  dines  regularly 
on  non-poisonous  and  poisonous 
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species  alike.  Mice,  frogs,  and  other 
prey  are  eaten  when  available. 

14.  Common  Water  Snake— The 
snake  usually  seen  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine or  streamside  logs  or  bushes  is 
invariably  this  reptile.  Most  speci- 
mens are  brown,  boldly  marked  with 
dark  brown  bands  on  the  forepart  of 
the  body,  changing  to  staggered 
squarish  blocks  on  the  middle  and 
rear  portions.  On  old  individuals  the 
markings  are  obscure.  The  belly  is 
usually  sprinkled  with  small  dark 
crescents.  These  snakes  feed  prin- 
cipally on  fish.  Fortunately  for  the 
angler,  these  consist  mainly  of  min- 
nows and  similar  small  fish  that  are 
more  easily  captured  than  the  larger, 
more  alert  game  fish.  Water  snakes 
are  commonly  two  or  three  feet  long, 
but  the  largest  specimens  surpass  four 
feet. 

Kirtland’s  Water  Snake,  a rare 
species  found  chiefly  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, seldom  exceeds  twenty 
inches  in  length.  It  is  a brown  snake 
marked  with  four  rows  of  dark 
blotches  above.  The  belly  is  reddish 
with  a row  of  round  black  spots 
along  either  side. 

15.  Queen  Snake— This  trim  brown 


or  grayish  brown  snake  is  easily 
identified  by  the  yellow  stripe  along 
each  side  just  above  the  belly.  The 
belly  is  yellow  with  a double  row  of 
black  spots  down  the  middle  and  a 
row  of  larger  spots  along  each  edge. 
The  Queen  snake  practically  lives  in 
small  streams,  hiding  under  rocks  and 
debris,  and  feeding  almost  exclusively 
on  crawfish.  Anglers  collecting  hell- 
grammites  frequently  find  it  in  their 
seines,  a discovery  that  seldom  ends 
pleasantly  for  the  timid  little  serpent. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  hog-nosed  snake. 

2.  Some  species  lay  eggs  and  some 
bear  living  young. 

3.  Generally  by  constriction. 

4.  The  ringneck  snake. 

5.  The  non-poisonous  snakes  have 
round  pupils,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  poisonous  snakes  have  ellip- 
tical pupils. 

6.  Toads.  It  also  eats  frogs. 

7.  Because  it  was  erroneously  be- 
lieved to  milk  cows. 

8.  Injured  trout  from  stocking 
operations  or  trout  confined  in 
hatchery  pools,  perhaps.  But 
healthy,  unfettered  trout,  rarely. 


Book  Note  . . . 

THE  WILD  MAMMALS  OF  MISSOURI 

Not  since  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  wrote  and  illustrated  his  monumental 
volumes  on  “North  American  Game  Animals”  has  anyone  ever  produced  a 
work  of  equal  depth  and  value.  Now  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Schwartz,  a 
unique  husband-wife  team  employed  by  the  Missouri  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, have  produced  this  new  book  which  promises  to  be  a modern  day  classic 
in  wildlife  literature.  Enriched  by  almost  400  illustrations  by  Mr.  Schwartz, 
one  of  America’s  best  wildlife  artists,  this  handsome  book  includes  56  full- 
page  plates  showing  the  animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  including  detailed 
sketches  of  foot  prints,  skulls,  and  other  features.  The  text  clearly  and  con- 
cisely presents  significant  facts  about  62  species  of  wild  mammals.  Most  of 
them  are  found  not  only  in  Missouri  but  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
eastern  America.  The  text  gives  complete  descriptions,  distribution  and 
abundance,  habitat  and  home,  importance,  management  and  control.  Pub- 
lished by  University  of  Missouri  Press,  2 Lathrop  Hall,  Columbia  Missouri. 
Price:  $5.95. 
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30  Years  Of  Breaking  Clay  Birds  In  Women’s  Trap 
Shooting  League  Of  Philadelphia  Are  Ample  Proof  . . . 


Women  Con  Shoot 


By  A.  J.  "Mac"  MacDowell 


THERE  was  a time  not  too  long 
ago  when  it  was  considered  a 
rarity  to  see  a woman  shooting  a shot- 
gun. Not  so  any  more. 

Each  year  more  and  more  women 
are  taking  up  trap  and  skeet  shoot- 
ing, as  well  as  trying  their  skill  on 
ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  quail  and 
other  game. 

Here  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  we 
have  The  Women’s  Trap  Shooting 
League— the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  was  formed  in  1929  by 
a small  group  of  suburban  sports- 
women, including  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Page,  the  first  president  of  the 
League;  Mrs.  Jay  Cooke,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  League;  Mrs.  Edward 
Starr,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Knode,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Leisenring,  Mrs.  Ralph  Earle,  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  Mrs.  Andrew  W. 
Porter— all  wives  of  prominent  Phila- 


delphians. Prior  to  the  organization, 
however,  matches  were  held  as  early 
as  1928  between  the  Furlough  Club 
and  the  Sunnybrook  Club— the  first 
two  clubs  to  organize  an  all-women 
team.  At  the  Huntingdon  Valley 
Country  Club,  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle 
had  interested  women  in  trap  shoot- 
ing in  the  early  1920’s  when  the  club 
was  located  at  Old  York  Road, 
Noble,  Montgomery  County  oppo- 
site his  former  home.  Mrs.  Biddle 
served  as  the  first  Chairman  of 
Women’s  Trap  Shooting  at  the  Club 
and  continued  in  that  position  for 
several  years.  Huntingdon  Valley  soon 
joined  the  League  and  a short  time 
later  the  Valley  Forge  Club  was.  or- 
ganized and  began  shooting. 

These  four  clubs— Furlough,  Sun- 
nybrook, Huntingdon  Valley  and 
Valley  Forge— formally  organized,  ar- 
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ranged  the  schedule  and  began  Inter- 
Club  Matches  during  the  1929-30 
season.  The  first  Inter-Club  Final 
Shoot  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Quaker  City  Gun  Club  at  Holmes- 
burg.  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Wentz  was  high 
over  all  at  this  shoot,  breaking  68 
out  of  75  targets  which  was  consid- 
ered a wonderful  score  at  that  time 
for  a woman. 


Following  in  order,  women’s  trap 
shooting  teams  were  formed  at  the 
Meadows  Club,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware; Gulph  Mills  Gun  Club;  Merion 
Gun  Club;  Philadelphia  Country 
Club;  Torresdale-Frankford  Gun 
Club;  and  last  to  join  the  League— 
the  Aronimink  Gun  Club. 

Now,  30  years  later,  inter-club 
matches  are  being  held  between  five 


EXPERT  ADVICE  is  given  to  Mrs.  Joel  Davis,  incoming  League  secretary  from  the  Valley 
Forge  Country  Club  by  A.  J.  “Mac”  MacDowell.  Mac  has  acted  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  League  and  has  coached  the  shooters  for  more  than  30  years. 


member  clubs  in  the  League,  just  as 
they  werein  the  1929-30  season.  Dur- 
ing the  1959-60  season,  which  started 
October  14  at  Valley  Forge  and  was 
completed  after  10  regularly  sched- 
uled matches  with  the  Inter-Club 
Final  Shoot  at  the  Huntingdon  Val- 
ley Country  Club  on  April  27,  these 
clubs  competed:  Aronimink  Golf 

Club,  Newton  Square,  Delaware 
County  (Mrs.  Raymond  Scott,  Cap- 
tain); Huntingdon  Valley  Country 
Club;  Abington,  Montgomery  County 
(Mrs.  Frank  Dudley,  Captain);  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club;  Gladwyne, 
Montgomery  County  (Mrs.  Edw. 
Howell,  Captain);  Torresdale-Frank- 
ford  Country  Club,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia  County  (Mrs.  Joseph  R. 
Comly,  Captain);  and  the  Valley 
Forge  Gun  Club,  King  of  Prussia, 
Montgomery  County  (Mrs.  Robinson 
Hepburn,  Captain).  Officers  for  the 
1959-60  season  included:  Mrs.  David 
J.  Hasinger,  President;  Mrs.  William 
E.  Frost,  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Lafferty,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
George  Schroeder,  Treasurer. 

These  clubs  have  their  shooting 
programs  well  organized  and  there 
is  enough  variation  in  their  shooting 
events  to  interest  not  only  the  dyed- 
in-the-wool  target  shooters  but  the 
outdoors  women  as  well.  In  50  Bird 
Events,  a handicapping  system  is  used 
to  equalize  the  ability  of  the  shoot- 
ers. This  system  has  been  proven  over 
the  years  to  be  about  as  perfect  as 
is  possible.  A copy  of  the  System  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  this  magazine, 
requesting  Trap  Shooting  Handicap- 
ping System  by  A.  J.  MacDowell.  All 
shooting  is  done  from  16  yards,  using 
12  gauge  guns  only.  By  adding  the 
throwing  of  doubles  (two  at  a time) 
in  Club  events,  we  have  found  an- 
other fine  way  to  sharpen  shooting 
ability. 

Can  women  shoot?  We  have  found 
that  any  normal  woman  can  be 
taught  the  use  and  handling  of  a 
shotgun  in  a short  time.  After  proper 
instruction,  they  soon  discover  that 
shotgun  shooting  is  a thrilling  ex- 


LEAGUE PRESIDENT  Mrs.  David  J.  Has- 
inger, left,  of  Hunting  Valley  Country  Club 
goes  over  next  year’s  program  with  incom- 
ing president  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Lafferty  of  the 
Philadelphia  Country  Club. 

perience.  Over  the  past  30  years  of 
teaching  both  men  and  women,  my 
experience  has  shown  that  it  takes 
five  to  eight  lessons  of  about  one 
hour  each  to  put  the  shooter  on  the 
firing  line  with  the  knowledge  and 
confidence  it  takes  to  handle  a shot- 
gun well— to  handle  it  safely,  to  stand 
correctly,  and  in  general  to  shoot  in 
such  a manner  that  would  not  at- 
tract the  critical  eye  in  the  gallery. 

We  emphasize  six  fundamentals: 

1.  Lead  the  target. 

2.  Keep  your  head  or  cheek  on 
the  gun  until  after  you  fire. 

3.  Pull— don't  squeeze— the  trig- 
ger. 

4.  Seat  the  gun  properly  to  the 
shoulder. 

5.  Align  the  sight  or  sights 
properly. 

6.  Position  your  feet  properly. 

Guns  are  available  at  almost  all 

levels  of  income;  guns  of  today  are 
so  much  more  practical  and  have  been 
developed  to  a standard  that  far  sur- 
passes the  selection  of  30  years  ago. 
But  don’t  buy  a gun  for  field  or  any 
other  kind  of  shooting  that  feels 
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heavy  on  your  left  hand  if  you  shoot 
from  the  right  shoulder,  or  your  right 
hand  if  you  shoot  from  the  left 
shoulder.  Don’t  shoot  a gun  if,  when 
you  seat  it  on  your  shoulder,  you 
have  a feeling  that  you  are  reaching 
for  the  trigger. 

Follow  these  rules: 

1.  Seat  the  gun  on  your  shoulder 
with  your  eyes  closed.  Now  open 
your  right  eye  (if  you  shoot  from  the 
right  shoulder).  Are  you  looking  flat 
down  the  rib  on  the  barrel  or  barrels 
to  the  front  sight  with  little  or  no 
adjustment  of  the  face  to  the  stock? 
If  so,  your  gun  fits  you  for  comb 
and  heel  dimensions. 

2.  If  you  are  looking  down  on  the 
rib  of  the  gun,  the  comb  is  too  high. 
It  must  be  shaped  lower  until  you 
can  sight  properly. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
down  so  far  that  you  cannot  see  the 
front  sight  and  are  looking  at  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  the  comb  or  stock 
at  this  point  must  come  up  until 
you  look  flat  down  the  rib. 


4.  To  determine  the  correct  length 
of  the  stock— seat  the  gun  to  your 
shoulder.  While  looking  flat  down 
the  barrels,  or  the  rib  of  the  gun, 
your  nose  should  be  about  li/2  inches 
from  the  thumb  as  it  is  placed  around 
the  grip  of  the  stock  in  a natural 
position. 

If  your  nose  is  further  back  than 
li/2  inches,  the  stock  is  too  long. 
People  are  not  built  alike  yet  most 
gun  manufacturers  build  their  fac- 
tory-made gun  stocks  alike  in  dimen- 
sions which  usually  run  l1/^  x 2V£  x 
14V4.  It  is  really  up  to  you  to  make 
the  gun  fit  properly  and  you  can  do 
it. 

There  is  in  all  of  us  a competitive 
something— a dynamo  that  generates 
energy  that  must  from  time  to  time 
have  an  outlet.  Learn  to  shoot!  Pick 
up  your  gun  every  so  often— every 
weekend  if  possible— go  out  to  the 
gun  club  (no  preparation  is  needed) 
and  there  you  will  find  a lot  of  nice 
people.  After  a day  over  the  traps 
or  in  the  field,  you  will  enjoy  a re- 


NEW  TEAM  of  women  shooters  is  this  squad  from  the  Black  Rock  Gun  Club  of  Titus- 
ville, New  Jersey.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Otto  Niederer,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Samuel  Kerr,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Clifford 
Case;  Mrs.  David  Johns;  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Blauth. 
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laxation  that  is  beyond  compare, 
especially"' so  if  you  have  performed 
in  a satisfactory  manner  to  yourself. 
And  that’s  really  the  only  person 
who  matters,  no  one  else. 

At  the  traps,  a trophy  now  and  then 
is  the  best  medicine— not  prescribed 
by  a physician— but  purchased  by 
your  own  effort  to  spend  the  day  or 
an  afternoon  in  God’s  great  outdoors 
—SHOOTING!  Here  is  a magnificent 
malady  that  binds  together  a great 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  avid 
victims.  The  requisites  for  relief  are 
delightful  long  afternoons  with  con- 
genial friends— gun  in  hand,  shooting 
at  the  club  or  with  your  dogs  in  the 
field,  seeking  the  elusive  game  birds, 
waiting  long  hours  in  the  blind  for 
the  wary  waterfowl  to  come  within 
range— out  in  the  invigorating  air 
among  the  tingling  scents  of  Autumn 
in  nature’s  finest  colors. 

Shooting  fever  is  truly  an  agreeable 
disorder.  What  can  give  greater  ela- 
tion than  exhibiting  a trophy  here 
and  there  in  the  home  that  friends 
might  admire.  You  will  have  earned 
the  pride  that  only  comes  from  excel- 
ling in  the  art  of  pointing  that  old 
gun  so  correctly  that  you  come  out 
the  victor. 

Who  are  the  victims?  In  my  book 
of  memories,  the  finest,  best  behaved, 
most  kindly,  thoughtful  and  fairest 
sportswomen— and  sportsmen— in  this 
fair  land  of  ours. 


A.  J.  “MAC”  MacDOWELL,  of 
East  Lansdowne,  Delaware  County, 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Women’s  Trapping  Shooting  League 
of  Philadelphia  30  years  ago.  He  has 
always  acted  as  an  Executive  Director 
and  has  coached  the  shooters.  In  ad- 
dition to  working  with  the  five  teams 
currently  in  the  League,  he  is  also 
helping  to  organize  women’s  trap 
shooting  teams  at  the  Black  Rock 
Club,  of  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Happy  Acres  Club,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 


LEAGUE  CHAMPION  for  the  1959-60  sea- 
son is  Mrs.  William  Worthington,  Harts- 
ville,  a member  of  the  Torresdale  Country 
Club  team.  She  broke  73  of  75  targets  (in- 
cluding a run  of  over  50  straight)  to  win  the 
Nicholas  Biddle  Trophy  donated  by  the 
senior  member  of  the  Game  Commission. 
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Deer  Dispel  Doubts 

PERRY  COUNTY-The  heavy 
snows  in  the  mountains  of  Perry 
County  finally  drove  the  elusive  deer 
out  into  the  fields  to  secure  their 
daily  rations.  This  proved  the 
“Doubting  Thomas”  that  the  deer 
herds  are  still  with  us  and  they  are 
not  extinct  as  some  persons  would 
have  us  believe.  One  herd  in  the 
County  has  over  a hundred  deer  in 
it  and  they  readily  showed  themselves 
in  the  evenings  before  dark  along 
Route  17  near  the  town  of  Ickes- 
burg,  Pa.  This  presented  quite  a 
treat  for  the  people  traveling  along 
this  route.— District  Game  Protector 
James  D.  Moyle,  Blain. 

Barnyard  Quail 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-During 
the  past  winter  a farmer  was  feeding 
a covey  of  quail  under  his  corn  crib 
but  when  the  deep  snow  of  March 
arrived  he  lost  track  of  them.  After 
about  a week  he  found  they  had 
gone  into  his  barn  and  were  living 
in  the  straw  mow  where  they  had 
good  picking  on  grain  and  weed 
seeds  along  with  some  cracked  corn 
which  he  provided.— District  Game 
Protector  Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 


Big  Build  Up 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing the  rabbit  trapping  program  in 
early  February,  I met  Game  Protector 
Steve  Kish  at  the  Scranton  Traffic 
Circle  and  agreed  to  liberate  some 
rabbits  in  a section  bordering  on  our 
two  districts.  When  my  deputy  and 
myself  arrived  at  the  scene  1 con- 
tacted the  landowner  who  is  a cotton- 
tail enthusiast  of  the  highest  order, 
and  we  released  12  bunnies  in  his 
presence.  Sometime  later  we  had 
occasion  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
release  and  were  immediately  mo- 
tioned to  stop  by  this  same  land- 
owner  who  failed  to  recognize  us. 
He  said:  “Fellows,  you  should  have 
been  here  earlier.  The  Game  Pro- 
tectors were  here  and  they  let  out 
about  30  rabbits.”  When  I informed 
him  that  he  was  talking  to  one  and 
the  same  party,  and  we  only  released 
12  rabbits,  he  immediately  broke  into 
a surprised  grin  and  said:  “See  how 
I am  building  you  boys  up!”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  L.  Alt- 
miller,  Clarks  Summit. 

Proof  Of  The  Border 

BERKS  COUNTY— Seldom  do  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pub- 
lic positive  returns  from  our  wildlife 
development  program.  While  serving 
as  guide  on  a recent  Conservation 
Tour  at  Hershey,  the  group  was 
halted  at  our  woodland  border  cut- 
ting for  a short  lecture.  To  make  the 
demonstration  a bit  more  graphic, 
three  hen  pheasants,  three  rabbits 
and  a deer,  all  came  out  of  the  cut- 
ting within  a period  of  two  minutes. 
Member  lecturers  from  other  Depart- 
ments felt  quite  certain  that  the 
Game  Commission  had  done  some 
stocking  that  morning.— Land  Man- 
agement Assistant  Roy  W.  Trexler, 
Reading. 
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J On  The  Sunny  Side  Of  The  Slope 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-On  Sun- 
day, March  20,  assisted  by  Deputies 
Holt  and  Cramer  and  Fish  Warden 
Joe  Dick,  we  patrolled  the  area  from 
Philson  to  the  Bedford  County  line, 
three  miles  west  of  Hyndman,  check- 
ing on  reports  of  dogs  killing  deer. 
While  walking  through  this  section 
along  the  railroad,  we  observed  ap- 
proximately 200  deer  feeding  along 
the  south  slope  where  the  snow  was 
melting  off.  These  deer  had  moved 
from  the  higher  elevations  where 
there  was  still  about  three  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  deer,  with 
few  exceptions,  appeared  to  be  in 
good  condition.  Two  bucks  were 
seen  that  hadn’t  lost  their  antlers.— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  W. 
Cox,  Somerset. 

Apple  Pie 

BUCKS  COUNTY-During  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  we  re- 
ceived approximately  750  bushels  of 
apples  from  one  of  the  cooperators 
in  our  Farm  Game  Program  for  use 
in  rabbit  trapping  program  and  for 
winter  feeding.  Apples  were  dis- 
tributed on  the  various  Game  Lands 
in  Bucks  County.  Rabbits,  deer,  etc. 
utilized  these  apples  to  a great  ex- 
tent, but  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  large  number  of  song  birds  that 
also  fed  on  them.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  25  or  30  robins  at  a time  feed- 
ing on  a pile  of  apples.— Land  Man- 
ager Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Quakertown. 
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Blast  Off 

FULTON  COUNTY-When  a 
story  has  made  the  rounds  enough 
times,  one  at  least  assumes  there  must 
be  a bit  of  truth  in  it.  I have  heard 
this  one  in  Fulton  County  a number 
of  times.  I can  never  pin  down  names 
since  there  is  a violation  involved. 
Three  men  were  hunting  coons. 
Their  dogs  treed  in  a large  den  tree. 
There  was  one  large  hole  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  with  water  trapped  be- 
low the  hole.  They  decided  to  dump 
their  can  of  carbide  in  the  water  and 
stuff  their  jacket  in  the  hole. 

They  smelled  carbide  pretty  strong; 
so  decided  to  stuff  the  jacket  a bit 
tighter.  The  light  they  used  for  this 
operation  was  a carbide  light.  This 
of  course  was  a mistake  that  netted 
them  a blast  that  Russia  may  have 
picked  up.  The  last  man  who  told 
me  this  story  wears  a hearing  aid, 
and  hunts  a three  legged  dog.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Carl  Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 

None  The  Worse 

FOREST  COUNTY-A  button 
buck  killed  by  a vehicle  was  given 
to  a needy  family.  Recently  they 
cooked  part  of  the  back.  When  they 
were  carving  the  meat,  the  knife 
struck  an  arrow  which  was  laying 
along  the  backbone.  Apparently  the 
deer  was  none  the  worse  as  the  wound 
had  healed.  There  was  about  2"  of 
shaft  still  in  the  arrow.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  R.  Richards, 
Tionesta. 
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Trap  Trouble 

UNION  COUNTY— On  Saturday, 
March  5,  1960,  a rather  unusual  in- 
cident occurred  at  one  of  the  traps 
being  used  to  trap  ringnecks  on 
the  Northeast  Federal  Penitentiary 
grounds  at  Lewisburg. 

Inside  the  wire  mesh  trap  were 
seven  (7)  dead  ringnecks  and  two 
dead  doves.  Also,  in  the  trap  and  still 
alive  were  two  Cooper’s  hawks.  To 
gain  entrance  to  the  trap  the  hawks 
had  to  get  down  on  the  ground  and 
walk  through  a very  narrow  opening 
in  the  wire.— District  Game  Protector 
John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Charmed  Life 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-It  is 
always  interesting  to  get  the  reports 
back  from  Robert  Lattimer,  Water- 
fowl  Management  Agent,  on  where 
and  when  our  Game  Commission 
Ducks  were  killed  that  we  had  re- 
leased in  our  districts.  Most  of  the 
reports  show  that  we  had  released 
the  duck  that  was  killed  that  same 
spring  or  occasionally  the  spring  be- 
fore. However,  I received  a report 
on  January  11,  1960  where  one  of 
the  ducks  that  was  released  here  in 
Montgomery  County  by  former  Game 
Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart  on  July 
9,  1951  had  been  killed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jaros,  2115  Jane  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  at  Conneaut 
Lake  in  Crawford  County  on  October 
24,  1959.  This  duck  was  better  than 


8 years  old  and  must  have  led  a 
charmed  life  to  get  through  that 
many  seasons  before  it  got  killed. — 
District  Game  Protector  William  E. 
Shaver,  Harleysville. 

Be  Kind  To  Your  Friend  In  the 
Swamp 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fritz  of  the  New  Castle  “News” 
relates  the  following:  A cocker 

spaniel  has  taken  over  his  white 
domestic  duck.  After  preparing  a 
separate  and  comfortable  place  for 
the  duck  he  found  that  the  duck 
prefers  to  live  in  the  dog  house  with 
the  spaniel.  Quite  often  the  duck 
playfully  bites  the  ears  of  the  dog 
as  one  young  dog  would  nip  its 
mate.  Recently  a strange  dog  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  A fight  ensued 
between  the  dogs,  but  the  duck  was 
right  in  there  fighting.  Several  times 
the  spaniel  knocked  the  duck  aside 
with  its  head;  then  in  due  time  the 
intruder  scurried  off  no  doubt  be- 
cause it  was  outnumbered.  Mr.  Fritz 
really  thinks  they  are  well  integrated 
since  when  one  gets  out  of  the  pen 
the  other  animal  really  makes  a fuss 
until  they  are  reunited.— District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper, 
Jr.,  New  Castle. 

Dive  Bomber 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-On  Mon- 
day March  28,  Fish  Warden  Charlie 
Long  and  myself  were  leaving 
Mifflintown  on  Route  22  to  investi- 
gate a litterbug  case.  We  were  where 
the  Cedar  Spring  Road  intersects 
Route  22  when  a big  ringneck  rooster 
came  busting  out  of  the  intersection 
about  4 feet  off  the  road,  flew  parallel 
to  us  for  approximately  150  yards. 
He  was  going  South  in  the  north- 
bound lane.  Just  when  it  seemed  he 
was  going  to  collide  headon  with  a 
big  Oldsmobile  he  zoomed  straight 
up,  set  his  wings  and  glided  down 
onto  the  lawn  below  the  Juniata 
High  School.  I’ve  been  with  Charlie 
a lot  of  times  but  never  heard  him 
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jchuckle  like  he  did  at  the  antics  of 
that  flying  “Chinese  Chicken.’’  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Snowshoe  Chucks 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-On  the 
morning  of  March  8,  1960  at  about 
7:00  a.m.  while  patrolling  near  Game 
Lands  No.  160  in  Washington  Town- 
ship I witnessed  two  groundhogs 
running  over  approximately  four  feet 
of  drifted  snow  with  the  skill  of  a 
snowshoe  rabbit.  They  sat  up  on 
their  hind  legs  momentarily  and  fed 
on  sumac  berries,  then  ran  back  in 
their  hole  apparently  to  warm  their 
feet.  With  the  outside  temperature 
at  about  10  degree  fahrenheit  they 
should  have  worn  insulated  boots.— 
Acting  Game  Protector  F.  M.  Span- 
cake,  Pine  Grove. 


Marble  Shot 


LEHIGH  COUNTY-Mr.  Harvey 
Hein,  Treichlers,  called  me  about  an 
incident  that  occurred  last  hunting 
season  which  he  thought  amusing. 
When  he  was  cleaning  a ringneck 
pheasant  that  had  been  shot,  he 
found  in  the  gizzard  a large,  brightly 
colored  marble.  Evidently  it  is  not 
children  alone  who  are  attracted  by 
marbles! 

Mr.  Earl  S.  Price,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Little  Lehigh  Parkway,  Allen- 
town, found  the  following  dead  ani- 
mals along  the  roads  thru  the  Park, 
from  the  period  of  May  1,  1951- 
January  31,  1959. 


Rabbits— 397 
Squirrels— 447 
Pheasants— 1 18 
Skunks— 97 
Opossum— 182 
Cats— 80 

Groundhogs— 153 


Raccoons— 52 
Muskrats— 68 
Dogs— 32 
Ducks— 72 
Rats— 92 
Weasels— 9 
TOTAL- 1,799 


—District  Game  Protector  William  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown. 


Apple  Appetite 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-On  the 
last  of  March  I was  called  to  in- 
vestigate deer  damage  at  the  Trees- 


dale  Orchards,  located  partly  in  Pine 
Township,  Allegheny  County.  Hun- 
dreds of  trees  had  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars 
during  the  past  several  weeks.  Two 
herds  of  deer  were  counted  on  the 
same  evening  browsing  in  the  or- 
chard. One  herd  numbered  80,  an- 
other herd  contained  28.  Because 
there  is  a township  ordinance  in 
Pine  Township  prohibiting  the  use 
of  rifles  to  kill  game  (shotguns  with 
slugs  are  permitted),  the  hunters 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  herd 
under  control.  Also  most  hunters  go 
hunting  outside  of  Pine  Township 
where  rifles  are  permitted.  This  is  a 
graphic  instance  that  shows  the  deer 
herd  must  be  controlled.  This  dam- 
age took  place  even  though  $600  was 
spent  by  Treesdale  Farms  in  applica- 
tion of  deer  repellent  sprays  to  their 
orchards.— District  Game  Protector 
Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Gibsonia. 

Terrible  Tempered  Tom 

ELK  COUNTY— An  interesting  in- 
cident occurred  at  a turkey  feeder 
just  below  my  headquarters  across 
the  Clarion  River,  and  was  observed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Greich,  Port- 
land Mills,  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  several  flocks  of  turkeys 
and  deer  working  this  feeder.  But 
there  was  one  large  Tom  who  was 
apparently  a lone  wolf  and  would 
not  associate  with  the  other  birds  as 
he  had  been  seen  on  different  "occa- 
sions feeding  all  by  his  lonesome. 
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On  this  particular  day,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greich  were  sitting  in  their  auto 
watching  this  Tom  feed.  A deer  ap- 
proached too  close  and  Mr.  Tom  in 
a fit  of  rage  flew  into  the  deer.  With 
his  wings  and  feet  he  drove  the  deer 
away.  Generally,  this  would  have 
been  enough  for  most  birds,  but  not 
Mr.  Tom.  He  continued  to  chase  the 
deer  clean  out  of  sight.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  feeder,  strutted  around 
like  he  owned  the  world,  and  gobbled 
in  a language  loud  enough  for  any- 
one interested  to  know  that  he  was 
boss.— District  Game  Protector  Leo  E. 
Milford,  Portland  Mills. 

Quick  Lease 

YORK  COUNTY-On  the  morn- 
ing of  March  31,  1960,  U.  S.  Game 
Agent  Samuel  Miller  and  I were  re- 
pairing storm  damaged  wood  duck 
boxes  and  replacing  new  litter.  We 
departed  for  lunch  at  approximately 
1:00  p.m.,  returning  to  our  unfin- 
ished work  at  approximately  2:00  p.m. 
While  en  route  by  boat,  we  noticed 
a male  wood  duck  swimming  on  the 
water  near  one  of  the  duck  boxes  we 
had  repaired  and  changed  litter  prior 
to  leaving  for  lunch.  As  we  neared 
the  box,  mamma  wood  duck  had 
taken  up  housekeeping  in  her  new 
home.  Erecting  and  maintaining 


wood  duck  nesting  boxes  is  a very 
worthwhile  project  for  conservation 
minded  groups  and  individuals.— 
District  Game  Protector  Gerald  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  York. 

Startled  Starling 

CENTRE  COUNTY-While  re- 
leasing pheasants  with  Harry  Brat- 
ton, a member  of  the  Food  & Cover 
Corps,  we  came  upon  a Cooper’s 
hawk  that  just  caught  a starling.  As 
Bratton  brought  the  jeep  to  a screech- 
ing halt,  the  hawk  departed  taking 
the  starling  with  it.  After  traveling 
approximately  fifty  yards  the  starling 
broke  loose,  turned  on  all  four 
motors  and  all  that  was  seen  after 
that  was  a black  streak  heading  for 
the  State  Capitol.— District  Game 
Protector  Michael  Grabany,  Philips- 
burg. 

To  The  Victor 

TIOGA  COUNTY-A  Food  and 
Cover  Foreman  related  the  following 
amusing  experience  to  me  recently: 
One  morning  while  he  and  other 
members  of  the  Food  and  Cover  crew 
were  getting  equipment  out  of  the 
storage  building  near  Sabinsville, 
they  watched  a cottontail  rabbit  eat- 
ing an  ear  of  corn  near  the  building. 
Two  grey  squirrels  approached  the 
rabbit.  One  of  the  squirrels  jumped 
on  the  rabbit’s  back.  The  other,  be- 
ing less  brave,  stayed  back  waiting 
for  the  rabbit  to  be  driven  off  the 
corn.  The  rabbit  went  into  a wres- 
tling act  which  would  have  done  any 
professional  wrestler  proud.  He  would 
kick  both  hind  feet  high  in  the  air 
and  finally  forced  the  squirrel  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its  dinner. 
Bump  had  tried  to  reach  his  movie 
camera  while  this  action  was  still  in 
progress,  but  when  he  returned  to 
take  a picture  both  rabbit  and  squir- 
rel were  eating  peacefully  off  the 
same  ear  of  corn.  The  second  squirrel 
had  been  content  to  get  another  ear 
of  corn.— Land  Manager  Gerald  W. 
Cyphert,  Westfield. 
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Reproduction  Versus  Mortality 
Are  The  Simple  Ingredients  In  . . . 


The  Balance  of  Nature 

PART  I 
By  Dave  Mech 


MUCH  has  been  written  for  and 
against  the  “Balance  of  Nature” 
theory,  by  both  biologists  and  lay- 
men. Most  of  the  disagreement  re- 
sults from  lack  of  definition.  In  the 
two  parts  of  this  article  we  see  that 
over  a long  period  and  a large  area, 
there  is  a natural  equilibrium:  repro- 
duction versus  mortality.  When  we 
see  the  mechanism  behind  this  bal- 
ance, our  present  hunting  laws  and 
wildlife  management  practices  will 
be  seen  in  a new  light. 

Wildlife  Reproduction 

Nature  is  bountiful.  If  one  pair  of 


field  mice  and  descendents  bred  un- 
checked for  two  years,  the  resulting 
mice,  laid  end  to  end,  would  stretch 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles— and 
back;  plus  25  times  around  the  earth 
and  100  times  to  and  from  the  moon! 
And  there’d  still  be  enough  mice 
left  to  scare  all  the  women  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  feed  all  their  cats  for  a 
year. 

An  extreme  example? 

Sure,  but  not  as  extreme  as  pos- 
sible. A pair  of  houseflies  breeding 
for  one  year  under  similar  conditions 
could  give  rise  to  enough  individuals 
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to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth  by  four  feet! 

Breed,  breed,  breed;  wander,  thirst, 
fight,  starve— but  breed!  Every  species 
becomes  obsessed  during  the  mating 
season. 

Why  this  heavy  emphasis  on  repro- 
duction? 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  main 
force  acting  on  the  lives  of  all  crea- 
tures is  the  drive  to  continue  the 
species.  Each  group  strives  to  stay 
in  existence.  Even  the  desire  for  self- 
preservation  is  just  one  of  Nature’s 
means  to  insure  the  survival  of  the 
race.  Reproduction  is  the  direct 
method  for  continuing  the  species,  so 
it  is  especially  stressed. 

The  details  of  breeding  cycles  vary 
considerably  with  different  kinds  of 
animals,  but  in  each  there  are  several 
insurances  for  success.  The  sex  or- 
gans themselves  are  usually  in  pairs, 
so  if  one  goes  on  the  blink  the  other 
can  take  over.  Early  in  the  mating 
season  males  and  females  seek  each 
other  out.  A powerful  love  scent  dis- 
charged by  female  mammals  lures 
males  from  long  distance.  Birds  can’t 
smell,  but  this  doesn’t  cramp  their 
style  any.  The  resounding  love  notes 
of  crooning  males  are  sufficient  ad- 
vertisements to  lonesome  females. 
Thus  the  cheerful  melodies  filling  the 
spring  air  carry  serious  messages  for 
the  birds. 

Males  of  most  birds  and  mammals 
have  competitors  to  dispose  of  before 
attending  to  their  prizes.  Much 
threatening  and  fighting  occurs,  and 
sometimes  jealous  males  fight  to  the 
finish.  The  victor,  presumably  more 
fit,  will  get  the  female  and  give  bet- 
ter qualities  to  the  offspring. 

The  desire  for  the  sex  act  itself  is 
Nature’s  best  insurance  for  continu- 
ing the  species.  While  female  birds 
and  mammals  are  receptive,  many 
matings  occur,  and  each  time  over  a 
billion  sperm  are  shed. 

It  seems  Nature  is  always  experi- 
menting with  different  ways  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  thing.  If  one 
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method  fails,  there  are  still  others 
to  succeed.  For  instance,  in  most 
mammals,  sperm  fertilize  the  eggs 
immediately  after  being  shed,  but  in 
bats,  which  mate  in  Fall,  they  are 
stored  alive  until  Spring  when  they 
unite  with  the  eggs.  An  intricate 
mechanism  then  prepares  the  mother- 
to-be  for  nourishing  and  sheltering 
the  embryos. 

The  “delayed  fertilization”  in  bats 
is  like  another  unusual  type  of 
reproduction  occurring  in  several 
members  of  the  weasel  clan.  It  is 
called  “delayed  implantation”  be- 
cause the  microscopic  embryo  decides 
to  stop  developing  for  many  months 
(eight  or  nine  in  some  species).  Then 
suddenly  in  early  Spring  it  gets  an 
urge  and  attaches  or  implants  on  the 
wall  of  the  womb  and  develops  nor- 
mally. 

An  unorthodox  method  of  birth 
is  the  living-abortion  type,  of  ’pos- 
sums. Whereas  most  ’possum-sized 
animals  develop  inside  their  mother 
for  about  two  months,  the  ’possum 
tad  pokes  his  premature  nose  out 
after  13  days!  The  mouth  and  front 
legs  are  the  only  well  developed  parts 
of  the  critter.  These  are  all  he  needs 
to  promptly  climb  along  his  mother’s 
fur  for  about  six  inches  to  the  safety 
of  her  warm  pouch.  This  cozy  living 
room  comes  equipped  with  13  handy 
milk  dispensers  to  which  the  pre-’pos- 
sums  attach  and  resume  their  rudely 
interrupted  development  for  several 
weeks. 

Br'er  ’possum  is  the  only  North 
American  mammal  with  a built-in 
nest,  however.  Most  others  prepare 
their  own  non-portable  dens  or  nests 
in  sheltered,  well  hidden  spots.  Rab- 
bits hide  their  nests  so  well,  even  on 
open  lawns,  that  few  people  ever 
find  them.  Foxes,  woodchucks,  and 
skunks  usually  bear  young  in  the 
safety  of  a deep  burrow,  whereas 
squirrels  and  ’coons  generally  take 
to  hollow  trees.  Birds  also  use  hollow 
trees  and  camouflaged  nests  in  which 
to  deposit  eggs. 

Generally,  the  less  helpless  that 
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RABBIT  REPRODUCTION  produces  an  average  of  12  to  15  young  per  year.  If  all 
parents  and  progeny  lived,  in  five  years  they  would  stock  six  townships  with  one  rabbit 
per  acre.  There  is  truth  in  the  rumor  about  rabbits! 


animals  are  at  birth  or  hatching,  the 
less  carefully  constructed  the  dens  or 
nests  are.  For  example,  the  snow- 
shoe  hare  can  run  and  hop  within 
a few  hours  after  birth,  so  it  has  no 
nest.  But,  cottontail  rabbits,  mice, 
and  squirrels  must  build  warm  nests, 
for  their  young  are  blind,  naked, 
and  helpless  at  birth.  Grouse,  pheas- 
ants, and  ducks  are  far  from  helpless 
when  hatched.  They  leave  their  loose 
nests  immediately  after  drying.  When 
14  days  old,  the  grouse  and  pheasant 
chicks  can  actually  fly,  and  the  duck- 
lings can  swim  and  dive  expertly.  All 
of  which  tends  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing the  species. 

Since  with  some  animals  there  are 
more  chances  for  the  results  of  vari- 
ous provisions  to  be  overcome,  these 
species  produce  several  young  per 
litter  or  brood  and  many  litters  or 
broods  each  year.  Our  prolific  ac- 
quaintance of  the  first  paragraph— 
the  field  mouse— averages  five  young 
in  each  of  its  possible  17  litters  per 
year;  its  first  daughters  can  still  have 


13  litters  that  same  year!  Thus,  the 
possibility  exists  of  that  exceedingly 
long  line  of  descendents  which  in 
two  years  would  total  500  billion  if 
none  died. 

Our  most  important  small  game 
animal,  the  cottontail  rabbit,  has  an 
average  of  12  to  15  young  per  year. 
If  all  these  and  their  progeny  lived 
and  bred  unchecked,  in  five  years 
they  could  stock  six  townships  with 
one  rabbit  per  acre.  There  is  truth 
in  the  rumor  about  rabbits! 

Birds  also  produce  large  numbers 
of  young.  Grouse  and  pheasants  aver- 
age 12  eggs  per  clutch.  If  a clutch  is 
destroyed  before  completion,  the  bird 
renests  and  lays  more  eggs.  Some 
biologist  once  pulled  a dirty  trick  on 
a woodpecker  to  discover  how  many 
eggs  she  could  lay.  He  stole  an  egg 
from  her  incomplete  clutch;  she  laid 
another.  The  villain  continued  swip- 
ing an  egg  a day,  and  the  bird  kept 
laying  an  egg  a day.  After  71  days  of 
egg-stealing  antics,  the  scientist  finally 
admitted  defeat.  The  bird  completed 
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her  clutch  and  presumably  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after. 

Compared  to  the  multitudes  of 
young  produced  by  most  plant-ancl 
insect-eating  animals,  the  young  of 
meat-eaters  are  few.  Porcupines  and 
moles  also  produce  few  young  for 
reasons  we  shall  see  in  next  month’s 
article.  Nevertheless,  even  their  low 
breeding  rate  is  more  than  high 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  species. 

Young  are  aggressively  defended  by 
one  or  both  parents  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  months  in  larger  animals. 
Many  species  are  also  outfitted  with 
special  protective  mechanisms  or  be- 
havior. Fawns,  for  instance,  sup- 


posedly have  no  odor  during  their 
first  few  days  when  they  are  left  alone 
while  their  mother  browses.  The 
famous  broken-wing  act  of  grouse 
and  other  birds  is  also  quite  effective. 
As  soon  as  danger  is  discovered,  Ma 
Grouse  gives  the  “freeze”  signal.  In- 
stantly the  young  become  part  of  the 
landscape.  If  the  enemy  continues 
toward  the  brood,  a “scatter”  call  is 
given.  The  defending  mother  runs, 
hops,  and  half  flies,  dragging  her 
“broken”  wing  and  attracting  the 
predator  to  her.  When  far  enough 
from  the  brood,  the  valiant  actress 
flies  off,  leaving  the  predator  hungry. 
Meanwhile,  the  chicks  scoot  under 


FAWN  DEER  were  immortalized  by  “Bambi”  but  management  and  conservation  of  this 
famous  big  game  animal  cannot  be  based  on  sentiment  alone.  Lambs,  calves  and  shoats  are 
cute  too,  but  they  are  harvested  scientifically  nevertheless. 


leaves,  herbs,  and  low  branches  where 
they  disappear.  I’ve  often  stood  in 
the  midst  of  such  an  invisible  brood, 
and  once  I spotted  a chick  and  picked 
it  up.  As  it  cheeped  loudly,  its  parent 
came  up  to  within  two  feet  of  me, 
hissing  and  uttering  all  kinds  of 
dirty  threats  till  I released  her  pre- 
cious youngster. 

Gradually  the  myriads  of  growing 
animals  leave  their  parent’s  care  and 
set  out  to  seek  their  fortune.  Some 
don’t  venture  very  far,  but  others 
cover  miles.  (Young  male  red  foxes 
often  settle  down  30  or  40  miles  from 
their  birthplace.)  The  effect  is  the 
same  either  way:  usually  all  good  and 
some  poor  habitat  in  the  broad 
vicinity  of  the  breeding  stock  be- 
comes temporarily  oversaturated. 
Wherever  there  is  food  and  cover 
for  a certain  number  of  any  species, 
that  number  (and  then  some)  is 
usually  there  by  the  end  of  Summer. 
Nature’s  insurances  have  paid  off. 

Although  this  overstocking  occurs 
annually  wherever  animals  occur  in 
good  habitat,  the  surplus  is  quickly 
weeded  out.  It  is  therefore  hard  to 
realize  that  such  a great  breeding 
potential  exists.  But,  when  a species 
is  put  in  a favorable  area  previously 
unoccupied  by  that  animal,  much 
more  of  the  breeding  potential  is 
realized.  Then  we  can  actually  see 
how  great  the  reproductive  force  is. 
In  1859,  twenty-four  European  rab- 
bits were  introduced  into  Australia, 
and  six  years  later  these  became  30,- 
000.  This  multiplication  continued, 


and  eventually  in  one  decade,  700 
million  animals  were  killed  for  skins. 

The  same  thing  happened  on 
Pelee  Island  in  Lake  Erie  after  36 
pheasants  were  liberated  there  in 
1927.  Seven  years  later  the  annual 
kill  wds  10,000  birds. 

Even  moose  can  reproduce  as- 
toundingly  fast.  About  1912,  a few 
individuals  crossed  the  Lake  Superior 
ice  to  Isle  Royale  (now  a national 
park).  No  one  knows  how  many 
ventured  across  the  17-mile  stretch, 
but  usually  only  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals travel  together  during  Win- 
ter. By  the  early  ’thirties,  these  few 
animals  had  multiplied  to  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  to  3,000  on  this  210- 
square-mile  island. 

The  reproductive  ability  of  deer 
was  shown  in  a fenced-in  area  of 
southern  Michigan.  In  1928,  four 
does  and  two  bucks  were  liberated  on 
the  1,200-acre  area.  Five  years  later, 
there  were  at  least  160  individuals. 
For  the  next  14  years,  an  average  of 
42  deer  or  one-third  the  herd,  per 
year  was  harvested,  without  hurting 
the  breeding  stock. 

A famous  saying  in  biological 
circles  is  that  each  species  seems  to 
try  to  fill  the  earth  with  animals  of 
its  own  kind.  We’ve  seen  that  each 
species  could. 

“But,”  asks  the  hunter  logically, 
“where  are  all  these  critters  during 
hunting  season?” 

This  we  shall  see  next  month  in 
the  second  part  of  this  article— 

Wildlife  Mortality.  ■ 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

Here  is  a full-length,  beautifully  illustrated  story  of  Pennsylvania.  Written 
in  easy-to-read,  narrative  style,  this  new  book  tells  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  1638  to  the  present.  But  unlike  all  other  history  books,  it 
also  is  a guide  to  travel  in  today’s  Keystone  State,  describing  not  only  the 
points  of  historic  interest  but  also  places  of  scenic  attraction,  interesting 
people,  and  recreational  areas.  There  is  something  in  the  volume  about  each 
of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  story  at  its  best. 
Published  by  Pennsylvania  Publications,  A.  H.  Carstens,  Director,  Cresco,  Pa" 
Price:  $7.50. 
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You  Can  Take  Good  Photos  Of  Wild  Birds  And  Animals 
Here's  What’s  Needed  In  ..  . 


Setting  'Em  Up 

By  James  S.  Seibel 


PART  I 

THE  average  nature-loving,  cam- 
era-totin’ amateur  naturalist  is  a 
fellow  like  myself  who  operates  on 
a limited-time  budget.  His  ramblings 
are  of  necessity  limited  to  weekends 
and  occasional  vacation  periods.  Per- 
haps he  has  a camp  located  in  a 
wooded  section  of  Pennsylvania  with- 
in comfortable  driving  distance  from 
home.  During  hikes  and  walks  across 
nearby  fields  and  through  wooded 
areas  numerous  small  animals  are 
seen.  Such  animals  probably  include 
squirrels,  bunnies,  woodchuck,  coon, 
chippies  and  so  on.  There  will  be 
that  thrilling  moment  when  a deer 
is  spotted,  standing  tense  and  alert, 
large  ears  strained  wide,  plucking 


every  sound  from  the  air.  “Now  why 
didn’t  I bring  that  camera  along,”  is 
no  doubt  the  thought  that  flashes 
through  his  mind.  Back  he  goes, 
snatches  the  camera  and  sets  out  to 
get  those  wildlife  pictures.  There’s 
nothing  that  equals  the  pleasure  to 
be  had  from  a collection  of  good 
sharp  animal  shots  for  the  scrapbook. 

The  trouble  is,  it  just  doesn’t  work 
out  that  way.  Trip  after  trip  produces 
nothing  but  failure  and  frustration. 
He  gives  up,  reasoning  that  such 
photography  is  for  the  professional 
wildlife  photographer  who  can  spend 
days,  weeks,  months  or  even  years 
practically  living  midst  Mother 
Nature’s  children,  or  one  who  can 
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^afford  the  services  of  a guide  well 
versed  irf  the  ways  and  wiles  of  his 
intended  quarry. 

This  simply  need  not  be.  Anyone 
can  secure  good  sharp  photos  of  local 
wildlife  who  has  a normal  quota  of 
patience  and  is  willing  to  spend  some 
time  in  properly  preparing  himself 
for  the  adventure.  It  will  be  time 
well  worth  the  spending. 

An  effective  procedure,  consisting 
of  three  main  groupings,  will  bring 
success  if  carefully  followed.  They 
can  be  listed  as  EQUIPMENT,  PREP- 
ARATION and  SETTING  ’EM 
UP. 

Under  the  heading  of  EQUIP- 
MENT are  such  items  as  camera, 
lenses,  film,  tripods,  blinds  and  auto- 
matic picture-taking  gadgets.  Con- 
siderable technical  discussion  can 
creep  in  here  concerning  these  items 
which  can  be  bypassed  at  this  time. 
The  camera  is  a big  item.  You  quite 


probably  have  a pet  camera  that  is 
rarin’  to  go.  Try  it  for  a while  be- 
fore deciding  on  a change.  In  fact,  try 
several  different  types  of  cameras  be- 
fore deciding  on  any  one  type  as  a 
final  choice.  My  own  preference 
leans  toward  a first-class  35mm  cam- 
era. It  is  light  in  weight  and  small 
in  size,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
exposures  can  be  taken  at  one  load- 
ing. This  makes  for  quite  reason- 
able shooting.  Furthermore,  a good 
“35”  will  accept  a wide  variety  of 
lenses  at  considerably  less  expense 
than  the  same  lens  would  cost  for  a 
large  negative  camera.  Actually  you 
should  have,  or  plan  to  have,  a lens 
of  at  least  135mm  rating,  and  a good 
one,  for  shots  of  some  of  the  smaller 
animals— not  to  mention  being  able 
to  move  up  a bit  on  the  big  stuff. 
Beware  of  any  of  the  long  lenses 
listed  as  brand  new  terrific  buys  re- 
tailing at  ridiculously  low  prices.  For 


GOOD  WILDLIFE  PHOTOS  require  proper  equipment,  adequate  preparation,  and  the 
ability  to  induce  the  animals  within  camera  range.  This  black  squirrel  was  “shot”  at  almost 
point-blank  distance. 
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the  most  part  they  are  not  good 
quality  lenses.  A word  of  warning 
concerning  the  35mm  camera— one 
reads  and  hears  much  about  objec- 
tional  graininess  when  the  film  is  en- 
larged to  8 x 10  or  larger.  This  is 
very  true  when  the  film  is  handled 
by  the  average  production  processors 
utilizing  drug  store  outlets.  However, 
by  doing  your  own  processing  and 
using  one  of  the  modern  fine  grain 
developers,  plus  following  directions 
to  the  letter,  grain  presents  a minor 
hurdle.  Kodak  Plus-X  can  easily  be 
enlarged  to  8 x 10  with  little  if  any 
noticeable  graininess.  The  big  head- 
ache with  the  small  film  is  not  neces- 
sarily grain  but  dust  spots  and 
scratches.  These  can  be  fairly  well 
controlled  by  careful  handling  and  a 
dean  dark  room. 

Use  a fast  film  such  as  Tri-X, 
Super  Hypan  or  the  new  Plus-X.  Do 
not  use  these  films  in  an  inexpensive 
box  or  fixed  focus  camera.  In  fact, 
it  is  best  not  to  use  this  type  of 
camera  for  wildlife  and  nature 
photography.  These  are  fast  films 
with  fair  grain  structure.  Plus-X  is 
a superb  medium-fast  film  with  prac- 
tically no  grain.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  films  on  the  market  of  equal 
quality— it  just  so  happens  Plus-X  is 
the  only  medium-fast  film  I have  ex- 
perimented with.  Avoid  the  super 
duper  fast  films.  They  have  their 
place,  but  for  our  purpose  here  they 
are  not  at  all  necessary. 

Concerning  tripods,  sooner  or  later 
you  will  find  one  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Just  any  old  tripod  will  not  do 
the  job.  It  must  be  strong  and  as 
near  rock-steady  as  you  can  get  it. 
As  far  as  tripod  weight  is  concerned, 
you  will  have  to  give  a bit  here. 
There  are  no  inexpensive,  light- 
weight tripods  that  will  hold  one 
of  the  longer  lenses  steady.  Whether 
you  think  so  or  not,  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  be  the  proud 
owner  of  a medium  telephoto  lens, 
such  as  a 300mm,  so  purchase  your 
tripod  accordingly.  The  serious 


amateur  and  pro  will  not  attempt  to 
hand-hold  the  longer  lenses.  Be  sure 
to  check  the  tripod  head  very  care- 
fully—it  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  unit.  The  head  should  be  well 
machined,  pan  smoothly  and  without 
effort,  be  instantly  adaptable  to  ver- 
tical as  well  as  horizontal  shots  with- 
out removing  any  part  of  the  head 
or  attachments.  Operate  the  camera 
mounting  screw.  Some  of  them  are 
all  but  impossible  to  reach  and  miser- 
able to  operate. 

Small  but  mighty  bits  of  equip- 
ment include  a sharp  hunting  knife, 
for  cutting  back  weeds  that  are  in 
the  lens  field,  and  several  lengths  of 
dark  fishing  line  for  tying  back  tree 
limbs  and  branches  that  seem  to  pop 
out  of  nowhere.  Do  not  go  about  the 
fields  and  woods  cutting  trees  to 
pieces— tie  the  limbs  back  and  free 
them  when  you  leave.  A bottle  of 
good  scent  killer  comes  in  handy  in 
connection  with  the  long-nosed 
critters. 

The  piece  of  equipment  we  want 
to  get  into  here,  in  more  or  less  de- 
tail, is  the  blind  or  hide.  I consider 
this  piece  an  absolute  necessity  for 
this  type  of  photography.  I have  used 
just  about  every  type  of  blind  in 
existence.  All  have  desirable  and  un- 
desirable features.  A very  good  one 
for  the  use  of  handheld  camera 
shooting  is  described  fully  in  the 
Game  News  of  August  1958. 

Having  little  of  the  martyr  in  my 
make-up,  I can’t  go  along  with  those 
who  figure  any  discomfort  or  sacri- 
fice is  expected  for  this  type  of  photog- 
raphy and  thus  must  be  endured. 
There  will  be  some  physical  discom- 
fort at  times,  plus  some  hard  physical 
labor  in  lugging  equipment  around 
on  hot  sultry  days,  but  even  this  can 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Reasoning  thus,  a blind  should  have 
certain  features  and  be  as  comfort- 
able as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  There 
will  be  times  when  you  will  be  in 
the  thing  for  several  hours  at  a 
stretch.  With  this  in  mind,  a good 
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PORTABLE  BLIND  is  a necessity  in  wildlife  photography.  This  photographer  is  getting 
ready  to  portray  blue- jays  at  their  nest  and  he  will  conceal  himself  in  the  blind  after  the 
camera  is  focused  on  the  nest.  It  will  be  operated  by  remote  control  from  the  blind. 


practicable  blind  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

1.  Large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
small  folding  camp  stool  and  a 
good  rigid  tripod. 

2.  Roomy  enough  to  permit  the 
photographer  to  sit  upright  and 
shift  his  position  now  and  then. 
Perhaps  you  can  sit  for  hours  at 
a time  without  moving,  but  I 
can’t  and  I don’t  know  anyone 
who  can. 

3.  Light  in  weight  when  folded  or 
packed  for  transporting. 

4.  Small  in  bulk  when  packed. 

5.  Quickly  and  easily  set  up. 

6.  Require  an  absolute  minimum 
of  camouflage  after  being  set  up. 

7.  Have  unnoticeable  openings  for 
spotting  approaching  game  and 
to  serve  as  ventilators. 

8.  Have  versatility  when  it  comes 
to  setting  up  on  hillsides  as  well 
as  the  more  level  spots. 

9.  Be  adaptable  for  setting  up  in 
different  shapes  depending  on 
the  manner  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  shoot. 

10.  The  material  must  be  opaque. 

That’s  quite  a list  and  is  expecting 
a bit  in  the  way  of  performance.  The 


most  successful  blind  I’ve  ever  used, 
and  one  which  meets  most  if  not  all 
of  these  requirements,  has  been 
developed  over  a period  of  time.  The 
framework  consists  of  extremely 
lightweight  extruded  aluminum 
angles  measuring  one  inch  by  one- 
sixteenth  inch  by  whatever  height 
you  prefer  to  make  it— generally 
about  forty-eight  inches  high  plus 
six  inches  extra  length  for  pushing 
into  the  ground.  There  are  four  of 
these  longer  pieces,  plus  four  shorter 
ones  of  about  thirty-six  inches  in 
length  that  are  wing-nutted  to  the 
top  of  the  longer  sections,  thus  form- 
ing a rectangle.  The  camera  and 
tripod,  plus  the  small  folding  stool, 
are  first  placed  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. The  longer  angles  are  then 
pushed  into  the  ground  and  the 
shorter  ones  fastened  around  the  top. 
A cover  made  of  cotton  twill  camou- 
flage material  is  dropped  over  the 
frame,  pulled  around  the  uprights 
and  quickly  laced  up  the  front.  The 
lacings  are  spaced  in  such  a way 
that  the  lens  of  the  camera  can  be 
pushed  through  any  space  between 
them.  Openings  of  from  one-quarter 
to  one  inch  by  four  inches  in  length 
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AMONG  THE  MOST  WARY  WILDLIFE  woodchucks  and  crows  usually  won’t  come  within 
camera  range.  With  proper  concealment  in  a blind,  the  photographer  can  get  excellent 
close-ups  like  those  shown  above. 


are  cut  out  of  each  side  of  the  ma- 
terial at  eye  level.  These  in  turn  are 
covered  on  the  inside  with  camou- 
flage netting.  A similar  opening,  but 
two  inches  by  six,  is  cut  near  each 
corner  of  the  top  piece  and  covered 
with  the  netting.  One  may  peer  from 
any  of  these  openings  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  discovery.  On  each 
outside  corner  of  the  blind  are  per- 
manently fastened  cloth  ties  of  the 
same  cotton  material.  I generally  use 
little  if  any  additional  camouflage, 
but  if  it  is  felt  to  be  needed,  then 
brush,  stump  cuttings  and  such  are 
pushed  into  the  ground  at  the  cor- 
ners and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
blind  with  the  ties.  Occasionally 
weeds  are  scattered  around  on  top  of 
the  blind.  For  winter  use  the  cover  is 
made  from  bleached  muslin  and  left 
white.  No  further  camouflage  is 
needed.  A “seater  heater”  is  a dandy 
bit  of  modern  plushiness  and  mighty 
welcome  on  those  long  cold  waits.  I 
was  a bit  dubious  at  first  concerning 
the  rather  angular  shape  of  this 
blind,  but  this  has  proven  to  be  of  no 
importance  in  practically  all  cases. 
A series  of  eight  to  ten  shots  at  one 


time  have  been  taken  of  deer  at  30 
feet,  crows  at  18  feet,  woodchuck  at 
10  to  20  feet,  blue  jays,  squirrels  and 
bunnies  at  point  blank  range  of  10 
feet  from  this  blind.  Many  animals 
and  birds  have  been  too  close  to 
photograph.  I use  the  cover  only 
(minus  the  framework)  for  shooting 
chucks.  A chuck  den  is  approached 
and  the  tripod  and  stool  quietly 
placed.  After  taking  my  position  I 
drop  the  cover  over  the  whole  busi- 
ness, including  myself,  poke  the  lens 
through  the  front  laced  area  and 
await  Mr.  Chuck’s  arrival.  If  I am 
shooting  from  a prone  position,  the 
cloth  is  pulled  over  for  good  cover. 
The  blind  can  be  quickly  set  up  in  a 
cone  or  teepee  shape,  lean-to  form, 
tent  form  and  so  on.  Do  not  under- 
estimate this  piece  of  equipment.  It 
is  as  important  as  the  camera  for  day- 
light shooting.  If  this  type  of  blind, 
or  the  one  mentioned  earlier,  does 
not  suit  your  fancy,  invent  one  of 
your  own,  but  use  a blind.  Plan  your 
exits  from  the  blind  AFTER  the 
animal  has  left  the  area,  not  while 
it  is  in  front  of  you. 

. . . To  Be  Continued 
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Pennsylvania  Trappers  Harvest 
2,940  Beavers;  1960  Season 
About  Average  For  Com- 
monwealth 

Game  Protectors  placed  seals  on 
2,940  beavers  taken  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  trapping  season  February 
13  to  March  19,  inclusive.  The  catch 
was  considered  about  average  for  the 
state. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where 
most  of  the  flat-tails  are  found,  the 
Game  Commission’s  Northeast  Divi- 
sion reported  the  highest  number 
taken— 1,296.  The  Northcentral  Divi- 
sion reported  782  and  the  Northwest 
773. 

Crawford  County  was  again  high 
with  a catch  of  325  beavers.  Other 
leading  counties  were:  Susquehanna, 
231;  Wayne,  218;  Sullivan,  180;  Ti- 
oga, 170;  Bradford,  164;  Erie,  158; 
McKean,  136;  Elk,  127;  Potter,  116; 
Luzerne,  106;  and  Wyoming,  103. 

This  is  a close  but  not  completely 
accurate  record  because,  occasionally, 
a Game  Protector  in  one  county 
sealed  the  pelt  of  a beaver  taken  in 
another. 

The  results  of  the  season  are  viewed 
as  almost  exceptional  considering  the 
fact  that  deep  snows,  extreme  cold 
and  impassable  roads  interfered  with 
operations  to  the  extent  trappers 
often  were  unable  to  reach  localities 
where  they  wished  to  set  or  tend 
traps. 

LEGENDARY  BUCK  met  his  master  during 
the  1959  deer  season.  Bill  Heffernan,  of 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  was  the  suc- 
cessful hunter  who  stopped  this  14-point, 
175-pound  (hog-dressed)  trophy  with  a 250- 
3000  at  45  yards  on  Buttermilk  Hill,  a land- 
mark near  the  County  Farm.  The  whitetail 
dressed  out  to  make  120  pounds  of  pack- 
aged venison  and  had  a rack  spread  of  231/2 
inches.  The  longest  tines  measured  eight 
inches. 


Land  Management  Division  Pur- 
chases Seed,  Fertilizer  For 
Spring  Planting 

The  Game  Commission  establishes 
and  maintains  food  and  cover  strips 
for  wildlife  on  State  Game  Lands, 
Farm  Game  Projects,  leased  lands, 
State  Forest  Lands  and  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Preparing  for  this 
activity  during  spring  1960  these  pur- 
chases were  completed  by  the  Com- 
mission’s Land  Management  Divi- 
sion. 

Seed:  1,991  bushels— mainly  clover, 
trefoil,  rye  grass,  orchard  grass  and 
reed  canary  grass.  Fertilizer:  786  tons. 
Limestone:  4,096  tons. 

Also,  22  tons  of  block  salt  will  be 
placed  in  areas  where  deer  will  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  it. 
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IF  TREES  COULD  TALK  this  old  chestnut  stump  and  piece  of  trunk  could  tell  many 
tales  of  wildlife.  Measuring  48  inches  in  diameter,  these  remains  of  a forest  monarch  that 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  Penn’s  Woods  are  being  inspected  by  Don  Schake,  Land 
Manager  for  Crawford  and  Erie  counties  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Northwest  Field  Divi- 
sion. The  tree  was  found  on  State  Game  Land  146,  Crawford  County,  near  New  Richmond. 
Schake  is  holding  tail  feathers  from  a Coopers  Hawk.  Other  wildlife  signs  at  the  spot  in- 
cluded droppings  from  grouse,  rabbits,  skunk,  opossum  and  fox.  A groundhog  had  a den 
underneath  and  squirrels  are  using  it  for  a dining  table. 


Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  To  Study  Effect  Of  Tem- 
peratures On  Wild  Turkey 
Eggs  This  Spring 

The  effect  of  low  temperatures  on 
the  hatchability  of  wild  turkey  eggs  is 
being  studied  by  Dr.  Ward  M.  Sharp, 
The  Penn  State  University.  Dr. 
Sharp,  Leader  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
is  conducting  the  experiment  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

For  comparative  purposes  natural 
nesting  is  being  simulated  in  the 
open  this  spring,  while  control  eggs 
are  being  held  under  optimum  con- 
ditions. The  nests  will  be  incubated 
at  the  same  time.  The  findings  of  this 
study  will  result  in  a better  under- 
standing of  the  factors  affecting  wild 
turkey  hatches. 


More  Than  55,000  Game  Birds 
Released  In  Commission’s 
Spring  Stocking  Program 

Since  early  January  this  year  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  lib- 
erated the  following  game  birds  on 
lands  open  to  public  hunting: 

Wild  Turkeys:  600  males  and  1,800 
females— total  2,400. 

Ringneck  Pheasants:  22,383  males 
and  27,489  females— total  49,872. 

Bobwhite  Quail:  1,400  male  and 
1,400  female  adult  quail  in  pairs— 
total  2,800— were  stocked  in  the 
southern  counties. 

The  Commission’s  rabbit  trapping 
project  for  1960  netted  53,753  cotton- 
tails. This  total  is  approximately 
10,000  higher  than  the  1959  catch. 
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Food  ^nd  Cover  Determine 
Rabbit  Abundance 

Should  the  Game  Commission  pur- 
chase and  release  cottontail  rabbits? 
The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  again  discussed 
this  subject  during  their  semi-annual 
convention  last  March. 

A Federation  official  presented  the 
findings  of  several  research  studies 
which  indicated  that  a very  low  per- 
centage of  imported  rabbits  survived 
to  produce  or  provide  sport  during 
the  hunting  season.  The  delegates 
concluded  that  the  return  on  rabbit 
transplantings  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
penditure. Commission  personnel  and 
a number  of  sportsmen’s  representa- 
tives reiterated  the  fact  that  food  and 
cover  are  the  keys  to  producing  and 
maintaining  large  cottontail  popula- 
tions. 

On  the  subject  of  habitat,  Dale  E. 
Sheffer,  field  biologist  in  charge  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  cottontail 
and  hare  investigations,  presents  the 
following:  Based  on  studies  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere  the  theory 
that  imported  cottontails  alone  will 
provide  large  rabbit  populations  can- 
not be  substantiated.  Many  beagle 
clubs  learned  the  folly  of  importa- 
tions when  they  compared  import 
results  with  rabbit  production 
through  effective  food  and  cover 
management. 

For  many  years  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  helped  interested  clubs 
by  providing  detailed  land  manage- 
ment plans.  To  date,  47  Pennsylvania 
groups  have  requested  and  received 
this  assistance.  It  still  is  available. 
Often  an  on-the-spot  investigation  by 
a biologist  reveals  a poor  distribution 
of  food  and  cover.  In  other  cases  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  pro- 
tection are  found  to  be  serious  limit- 
ing factors. 

Commission  plans  recommend  that 
clover-grass  mixtures  be  planted  in 
strips  immediately  adjacent  to  good 
cover.  Woodland  border  cuttings, 
along  with  shrub,  pine  tree,  multi- 


flora rose  and  lespedeza  plantings  are 
some  of  the  suggestions  for  improved 
protective  cover.  Low,  ground  cover 
that  provides  winter  food  for  rabbits 
is  also  recommended. 

The  management  plans  are  tailored 
to  a particular  area  and  include  a 
variety  of  planting  and  maintenance 
practices.  Most  often,  the  number  of 
rabbits  produced  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  expended.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  a beagle  club  whose  grounds 
were  improved  will  occasionally  com- 
plain that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  a good 
field  trial  because  of  the  high  rabbit 
population. 

Once  an  area  is  developed,  follow- 
up management  is  required  to  hold 
cottontail  populations  at  high  levels. 
Rabbits  being  an  annual  crop— just 
as  are  farm  crops— their  habitat  re- 
quires constant  maintenance  for  good 
production. 


SIZE  OF  RABBIT  CROP  on  any  area  of 
land  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
food  and  cover  available. 
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A New  Bird  For  Pennsylvania 

By  Donald  S.  Heintzelman 


EVERY  wildlife  photographer 
dreams  of  seeing  and  photo- 
graphing, sometime  in  his  lifetime, 
some  rare  or  unusual  bird.  The  rarest 
of  rare  birds  are  known  to  ornitholo- 
gists as  accidentals;  those  species 
which  are  seen,  perhaps  only  once, 
often  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
normal  ranges.  Most  ornithologists 
have  seen  only  a handful  of  these 
birds  at  the  most. 

On  October  3,  1959,  an  accidental 
was  observed  at  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bird, 
a seabird,  has  been  identified  from 
16mm  color  motion  pictures  I took 
as  a Kermadec  Petrel  ( Pterodroma 
neglecta ) by  Dr.  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Murphy,  who  has  spent  his  entire 
life  studying  the  birds  of  the  ocean, 
is  considered  the  foremost  authority 
on  oceanic  birds  in  the  world. 

The  presence  of  this  bird  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  unique,  for  its  normal 
range  is  the  Sub-tropical  Zone  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  although  it  does 
range  northward  in  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
It  was  brought  here  by  Hurricane 
Gracie. 

The  petrel  circled  the  Lookout  at 
Hawk  Mountain  for  five  minutes  be- 
fore heading  northwest  toward  the 
upper  Susquehanna  River  and  New 
York  State.  About  40  people  were 
present  and  saw  the  bird  which,  at 
times,  was  only  forty  feet  above  the 
observers.  I was  able  to  take  50  feet 
of  motion  pictures  of  which  36  feet 
are  usable.  It  was  this  motion  picture 
which  was  vital  in  the  establishment 


KERMADEC  PETREL  appeared  over  Hawk 
Mountain  on  October  3,  1959.  This  photo- 
graph was  made  from  a 16mm  Kodachrome 
movie  him  to  provide  the  only  picture  ever 
made  of  this  bird  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
ventral  surface  of  the  wings  and  body  plus 
the  white  wing  patch  are  aids  in  identifica- 
tion of  this  rare  petrel.  Its  normal  range  is 
the  sub-tropical  zone  of  the  South  Pacific. 

of  the  correct  identification  of  the 
bird  by  Dr.  Murphy. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  the  Ker- 
madec Petrel  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  all  of 
North  America.  Thus,  another  bird 
has  been  added  to  the  avifauna  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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Take  a Careful  Look  At  Cartridges  And 
Calibers  Before  You  Decide  On  . . . 


Woodchuck  Equipment 


By  Jim  Varner 


Y,  4 MM”7 


VOLUMES  of  excellent  articles 
have  been  written  on  Marmota 
Monax— the  “little  bear”  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hills  and  fields.  Equally  as 
many  technical  articles  have  been 
published  on  the  equipment  best 
suited  to  hunting  them.  But  back 
there  in  the  audience,  I see  some 
new  faces— some  of  them  young  faces 
—looking  forward  to  their  first  ad- 
ventures afield.  To  them  I will  dedi- 
cate my  best  effort  in  helping  under- 
stand and  select  proper  equipment 
for  present  day  woodchuck  hunting 
conditions. 


SL/Rfec 
XlHaft.  ■ 
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All  of  us  should  realize  that  the 
“wide-open  spaces”  are  not  really  as 
wide  today  as  they  were  just  a few 
years  ago.  The  demand  for  acreage 
in  the  country,  not  only  for  housing 
developments  but  also  for  other  rea- 
sons, is  gradually  diminishing  areas 
in  which  the  shooter  can  roam. 
Where  once  we  used  to  hike  over 
mountain-sides  covering  hundreds  of 
acres  and  use  the  larger  cartridges 
like  the  270  and  30-06,  today  we 
would  be  plainly  unpopular.  This 
does  not  mean  there  are  no  areas 
where  we  can  shoot  the  big-game  rifle 
as  we  please.  Some  landowners  are 
also  real  sportsmen  and  are  not  afraid 
of  the  heavy  concussions  from  rifles 
using  40  grains  or  more  of  modern 
smokeless  powder.  But  it’s  the  re- 
stricted and  semi-restricted  areas  with 


their  increasing  population  where  the 
shooter  is  handicapped.  Many  of  these 
people  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  shooting  game.  They  associate  the 
report  of  a firearm  with  danger  and 
are  especially  sensitive  to  the  noise  of 
even  medium  calibered  rifles.  Here 
the  less  noisy  firearm  adapts  itself  to 
the  scene  and  makes  possible  many 
enjoyable  hours  afield,  providing  it 
is  used  with  safety  and  common-sense. 

The  22  long-rifle  cartridge,  while 
not  new  or  near  new,  is  our  highest 
developed  rimfire  cartridge,  and  one 
of  the  most  accurate  within  its  range. 
More  rifles  are  made  for  it  than  all 
other  calibers  combined,  some  of 
them  the  acme  of  perfection.  Using 
the  high-speed  hollow  point  bullet 
the  long-rifle  cartridge  will  kill  wood- 
chucks fairly  efficiently  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert  who  strives  for  head 
shots  only  at  not  over  75  yards  range. 
The  light  report  is  about  its  only  re- 
deeming feature.  The  bullet  ricochets 
easily  which  is  a very  disturbing 
factor.  Many  consider  it  a toy  and 
sadly  underestimate  its  danger  zone. 
One  cannot  recommend  it  as  a chuck 
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NEW  RIFLES  for  the  22  Winchester  Magnum  cartridge  include,  top  to  bottom:  Marlin 
Levermatic  clip-loader;  Mossberg  Model  640K  hammer-less,  clip-loaded  repeater;  Mossberg 
Model  620K  single-shot;  Savage  over-and-under;  and  the  Colt  single-shot.  The  scone  on  the 
640K  is  a Colt  6X. 


cartridge  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  gunner  who  sticks  to  head 
shots  in  the  cabbage  patch.  Its  mis- 
use causes  a lot  of  suffering  unneces- 
sarily. A highgrade  telescopic  sight 
carefully  adjusted  to  hit  point  of  aim 
at  75  yards  is  almost  a “must”  for 
chuck  hunting  with  the  venerable  22 
L.  R. 

Next  in  the  22  caliber  rim-fire 
category  is  a brand  new  number,  the 
22  Winchester  Magnum.  This  snappy 
little  cartridge  was  announced  some- 
time back  by  the  old  firm  at  New 
Haven  before  any  rifles  were  made 
for  it.  They  still  have  not  publicly 
announced  a rifle  for  it  but  I feel  I 
am  safe  in  saying  it  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced. Marlin  is  making  their  splen- 
did Model  56  Levermatic  in  above 
caliber.  Savage  and  Stevens  are  out 
with  new  ones  for  the  cartridge  at 
reasonable  prices  in  bolt  and  slide 
action  as  well  as  their  22-410  over- 
and-under  combination.  Many  would 
like  to  see  this  little  all-purpose  arm 


chambered  for  the  20  gauge  in  shot 
barrel  instead  of  410.  Colt  has  put  out 
a fine  little  single  shot  rifle,  bored 
for  the  Magnum.  Mossberg  has  had 
two  bolt  action  rifles  out  for  some- 
time which  are  proving  very  popular. 
They  are  the  620K  and  640K  both 
hammerless  with  24  inch  barrels.  The 
620K  is  a single-shot  and  640K  a clip 
loading  repeater.  Practically  all  of 
above  rifles  are  grooved  for  Weaver’s 
inexpensive  tipoff  telescopic  mounts, 
except  the  over-and-under.  Weaver  is 
now  supplying  a more  expensive  tele- 
scopic mount  that  will  handle  the  full 
sized  one  inch  tube  scopes  and  fit  the 
standard  tipoff  grooves  formerly  in- 
tended for  cheap  % inch  telescopes. 
The  one  inch  tubes  provide  a decided 
advantage  to  the  shooter. 

While  this  22  Winchester  Magnum 
gave  the  rim-fires  a shot-in-the-arm, 
despite  the  fact  it  came  out  ahead 
of  firearms  chambered  for  it,  ifs 
stimulant  cannot  be  sensibly  evalu- 
ated until  more  data  is  obtainable 
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which  causes  me  to  not  go  overboard 
for  it  at_the  moment.  Its  ballistics 
run  about  as  follows,  according  to 
Winchester’s  ballistic  chart:  It  drives 
a tiny  40  grain  jacketed  hollow  point 
expanding  bullet  2000  feet  per  sec. 
muzzle  velocity  developing  355  foot 
pounds  of  energy.  At  100  yards  it 
has  slowed  down  to  approximately 
1400  F.  S.  due  to  its  rather  poor 
sectional  density  projectile,  and  is 
hitting  170  F.  P.  Therefore,  at  100 
yards  it  is  holding  a slight  edge  over 
the  22  L.  R.  high  speed  at  the  muzzle. 
Given  reasonable  accuracy  its  fairly 
flat  trajectory  should  make  it  a desir- 
able woodchuck  cartridge  to  125 
yards.  While  its  report  is  slightly 
more  than  the  long-rifle,  it  certainly 
is  not  disturbing.  The  bore  diameter 
of  the  chamber  is  greater  than  the 
standard  22  rim-fires  and  their  use 
for  cheap  plinking  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  I did  find  however,  it 
handles  the  old  22  W.  R.  F.  cartridge 
quite  accurately  with  its  45  grain  lead 
bullet.  This  cartridge  in  the  high 
speed  version  at  $1.75  per  box 


against  $2.60  for  the  22  Magnum 
might  make  satisfactory  second 
choice  hunting  ammo  for  squirrel, 
rabbit  and  some  plinking.  The  case 
diameter  of  the  old  W.  R.  F.  22  is 
the  same  as  the  Magnum. 

Back  in  the  1920’s  the  22  Hornet 
was  developed  and  instantly  received 
the  popularity  it  deserved.  Actually, 
it  was  a modernized  version  of  the 
22-13-45  Winchester  single  shot  cen- 
ter-fire cartridge  brought  out  some- 
time before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Its  popularity  has  faded  but  this  fact 
does  not  lessen  its  qualities  as  a super- 
accurate  little  number  with  a light 
report  and  excellent  economic  hand 
loading  possibilities.  Savage  and 
Sako  are  the  only  ones  making  a rifle 
for  it  at  present.  However,  there  are 
other  and  better  cartridges  and  I 
would  not  advise  buying  a rifle  for 
the  Hornet.  The  same  can  be  said 
concerning  the  218  Bee.  It  is  slightly 
more  powerful  than  the  Hornet 
driving  its  46  grain  bullet  2860  feet 
per  second  against  the  Hornets  2690 
with  a 45  grain  bullet.  A hand-loader 


EXTREMES  IN  VARMIT  RIFLES  are,  top,  the  220  Winchester  Swift  custom  Mauser 
action,  semi-bench  rest  stock,  heavy  bull-barrel  with  a 20X  Unertle  precision  target  scope. 
Shown  below  is  the  new  640K  Mossberg  bolt-action,  hammer-less,  clip-loading  repeater  in 
22  Winchester  Magnum  caliber  with  a tip-off  Weaver  mount  and  a Coltmaster  6X  scope. 
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FIELD  TESTING  the  new  22  Winchester  Magnum  rimfire  cartridge,  the  author  fires  the 
new  640K  Mossberg  repeater  at  100  yard  range.  Accuracy  was  surprisingly  good  with  five- 
shot  groups  from  1%  to  3 inches.  With  better  optical  equipment  and  lighter  trigger-pull, 
the  larger  shot  groups  could  be  greatly  reduced  in  size. 


can  load  either  for  less  than  he  can 
buy  the  22  Magnum  rim-fire  and 
both  will  develop  easily  75%  greater 
practical  range  due  to  a better  shaped 
sectional  density  bullet  averaging 
over  40%  greater  velocity. 

The  next  commercially  made  high 
speed  22  brought  out  was  the  219 
Zipper  by  Winchester  in  their  64 
version  of  the  1894  lever  action  model 
which  of  course  has  a two  piece  stock. 
Due  to  this  and  the  tubular  maga- 
zine capable  of  using  flat  nosed  bul- 
lets only,  the  inherent  accuracy  of 
the  spendid  Zipper  was  not  quite 
realized  unless  custom  made  on  a 
strong  single-shot  action  or  a suit- 
able bolt  action.  At  least  that’s  the 
way  the  so-called  experts,  evaluated 
this  number  and  it  soon  joined  the 
Hornet  and  Bee  as  a “has-been.”  I 
have  tested  several  Winchester  64’s 
in  the  219  Zipper  caliber  and  found 
them  capable  of  creditable  accuracy 
with  the  factory  loading  and  excel- 
lent used  as  a single-shot  woodchuck 
or  crow  rifle  with  the  Sierra  or  Horn- 


aday  pointed  bullets  in  55  grain 
weights  to  3200  F.  S.  velocity.  If 
you  have  one  of  these  stream-lined 
Winchesters  don’t  call  it  a “dud” 
until  you  know  the  facts  about  it. 
Marlin  continues  to  feature  the  219 
Zipper  in  their  Model  336  lever  ac- 
tion rifle  and  I am  sure  they  wouldn’t 
be  doing  so  if  it  wasn’t  good.  It  is 
definitely  a fine  250  yard  woodchuck 
rifle  in  the  medium  power  class  that 
can  be  reloaded  to  duplicate  any- 
thing from  the  22  rim-fire  Mag.  bal- 
listics to  the  full  load  which  is  slightly 
heavier  than  the  222  Remington 
Magnum.  Its  only  drawback  is  a fairly 
loud  report  with  the  full  charge.  A 
lever-action  shooter  doesn’t  like  bolt- 
guns  and  the  Zipper  fills  the  bill. 
I have  three  friends  who  use  this 
rifle  for  deer  with  the  factory  load 
and  all  of  them  are  able  to  own  more 
powerful  arms.  They  are  real  marks- 
men. This  cartridge  blowed-up  to 
the  improved  version  on  a Winches- 
ter High  Wall  single-shot  action 
equipped  with  a Buhmiller  heavy 
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barrel  is  ^ favored  arm  from  my  col- 
lection for  long  range  crow  and 
woodchuck  shooting.  Its  ballistics  are 
not  far  from  the  220  Swift,  its  accur- 
acy is  in  the  bench-rest  class  leaving 
little  to  be  asked  for  as  a varmint 
cartridge  in  22  caliber. 

We  have  mentioned  the  new  and 
some  of  the  older  varmint  cartridges 
in  22  caliber.  Now  we  will  discuss 
four  near  new  aristocrats  for  the  var- 
mint shooter  capable  of  meeting  pres- 
ent day  shooting  conditions.  Not  all 
of  these,  however,  are  22  caliber. 
They  rate  about  as  follows:  222  Rem- 
ington (222  Magqurn  Remington), 
220  Winchester  Swift,  The  6 M.M.’s 
(243  Winchester,  244  Remington), 
and  the  257  Remington  Roberts.  You 
will  notice  I have  grouped  the  222’s 
as  one  and  the  6 M.M’s  as  one  due 
to  their  similarity.  The  222  Reming- 
ton spins  a 50  grain  bullet  3200  feet 
per  second  and  the  222  Magnum 
Remington  has  enough  additional 

EXPERT  MARKSMAN  Jerry  Warsky,  of 
Scranton,  holds  an  extremely  long-range 
woodchuck  and  varmint  rifle,  the  257 
Weatherby  Magnum.  Its  velocity  with  the 
25  caliber,  87  grain  bullet  is  3800  feet  per 
second.  With  a 100  grain  bullet  the  velocity 
goes  to  3600  f.s. 


capacity  to  drive  a better  shaped  55 
grain  bullet  at  about  the  same  veloc- 
ity which  makes  it  a slightly  better 
wind  bucker  at  the  longer  ranges. 
Both  rate  tops  in  the  precision  game 
of  bench  rest  shooting  mentioned  in 
my  February  article.  Either  will  take 
a chuck’s  eye  out  at  100  yards  and 
easily  mow  him  down  to  300  yards  if 
your  rifle  is  equipped  with  adequate 
ten  or  more  power  telescopic  sights 
and  you  have  fair  ability  to  estimate 
distance  and  weather  conditions.  Re- 
member, high  magnification  and  the 
best  telescopic  equipment  one  can  af- 
ford are  a “must”  for  consistent  hits 
at  ranges  beyond  200  yards.  The 
higher  the  better.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions a 6X  is  inadequate  at  200 
yards  and  a ten  barely  qualifies.  Some 
will  question  this  statement.  The 
proper  varmint  scope  is  not  a good 
deer  hunting  glass  unless  you  are 
seeking  long  field  shots  or  mountain- 
to-mountain  shots  beyond  250  yards. 
Both  of  these  222  Remington  car- 
tridges qualify  in  the  light  to  medium 
loud  report  category  and  are  ex- 
tremely versatile  as  far  as  reloading 
is  concerned.  They  are  made  in 
Savage  and  Remington  bolt  action 
rifles  reasonable  enough  in  price  one 
does  not  have  to  hock  his  cherished 
Confederate  bonds  to  own  one. 

A lot  has  been  written  about  the 
220  Swift.  It  was  brought  out  some- 
time in  the  thirties  for  the  Winches- 
ter 54  Model  and  later  the  70  Model. 
It  is  still  the  speed-demon  of  all  the 
commercially  made  cartridges  and 
I can  safely  say  is  one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  and  maligned  car- 
tridges ever  sold  over  the  counter.  For 
my  money  it  easily  beats  all  other 
22’s  for  extreme  range  crow  and 
woodchuck  shooting,  especially  when 
carefully  hand-loaded  with  properly 
designed  55  grain  bullets  at  velocities 
over  3750  feet  per  second.  The  fac- 
tory load  develops  4140  F.  S.  with  a 
48  grain  bullet  which  is  not  the  best 
for  retaining  energy  at  the  longer 
ranges  despite  its  phenomenal  muzzle 
velocity.  I have  tested  dozens  of 
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Swifts  and  never  found  an  inaccurate 
arm.  Regardless  of  unfavorable  re- 
ports I have  found  the  Swift  a ver- 
satile one  to  reload  from  Hornet 
velocities  to  the  maximum.  Its  report 
is  loud  despite  its  26  inch  barrel 
which  almost  puts  it  in  the  big-bore 
class  for  populated  areas— about  its 
only  drawback.  Use  a 12  to  20X  pre- 
cision target  scope  on  your  Swift  and 
hit-’em  to  500  yards. 

Until  the  243  Winchester  came 
along  I considered  the  Swift  tops  for 
woodchucks  and  crows.  In  fact,  the 
243  Winchester  and  244  Remington 
have  set  the  shooting  fraternity  afire. 
If  you  haven’t  tried  them,  a treat  is 
in  store  for  you.  Both  cartridges  are 
very  similar  as  far  as  ballistics  are 
concerned.  The  243  Winchester  is  the 
308  case  necked  down  to  6 M.M.  and 
the  244  Remington  is  the  257  Rem- 
ington case  necked  to  6 M.M.  The 
cartridges  are  not  interchangeable. 
While  I personally  favor  the  243 
Winchester,  I have  friends  who  are 
as  enthusiastic  about  their  244’s.  It 
is  true  the  fine  little  257  Remington 
Roberts  is  losing  popularity  due  to 
the  trend  for  the  6 M.M.’s  but  we 
will  consider  it  in  this  group.  Prop- 
erly loaded  it  is  about  on  a par  with 
the  243  and  244.  Here  again,  hand- 
loading is  the  answer.  All  three  cali- 
bers will  drive  better  sectional  den- 
sity bullets,  heavier  and  longer,  to 
400  and  500  yards  range  than  any 
of  the  22’s  which  accounts  for  their 
less  wind  drift  and  sustained  flatter 
trajectory.  The  big  factor  against 
them  is  loud  report.  They  echo  and 
re-echo  over  the  hills  and  valleys  with 
about  the  same  authority  as  a 270, 
30-06  or  300  H.  8c  H.  Here  is  where 
the  shooter  has  to  use  careful  judg- 
ment. Personally  I like  to  pick  my 
shooting  range  and  use  the  big  bores 
but  such  areas  are  dwindling.  All  of 
us  must  seek  arms  which  meet  the 
conditions  and  I hope  the  ones  men- 
tioned will  add  to  your  pleasure.  To 


Good  Intentions — Bad  Results 

Sportsmen  who  dumped  bush- 
els of  corn  along  Route  120  in 
Cameron  County  last  winter 
probably  did  so  with  all  good 
intentions  of  providing  deer  and 
other  game  with  much-needed 
winter  feed.  But  recent  reports 
from  Game  Protector  Norm 
Erickson,  of  Emporium,  show 
some  very  sad  results.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year,  Erickson  has 
been  called  out  to  pick  up  141 
deer  killed  on  this  stretch  of 
highway.  In  one  week  during 
April,  seven  deer  were  killed  by 
cars  and  trucks.  These  animals 
met  their  death  because  some 
well-meaning  but  short-sighted 
sportsmen  had  placed  salt  licks 
close  to  the  highway. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  carry- 
ing out  a winter  feeding  pro- 
granl  next  year,  don’t  take  the 
easy  way  out  and  dump  com  or 
other  feed  along  or  near  high- 
ways. Such  areas  soon  become 
death  traps  for  deer  and  other 
game.  Spend  a little  extra  time 
and  effort  to  haul  or  carry  the 
feed  back  into  the  woods,  away 
from  heavily  traveled  roads. 
Some  sportsmen  in  Cameron 
County  started  out  with  all 
good  intentions  this  winter  but 
they  caused  no  end  of  trouble 
and  defeated  their  own  purpose 
because  they  were  too  lazy  or 
thoughtless  to  get  off  the  high- 
way. 


say  that  a certain  type,  caliber'  or 
power  rifle  should  be  used  for  var- 
mints don’t  make  much  sense.  Try  to 
become  proficient  with  what  you 
have,  learn  its  limitations,  develop 
stalking  skill.  Then,  whether  you 
shoot  at  25  or  500  yards  have  some 
fine  days  afield.  ■ 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Exploring  Waterways 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 

PART  II 


IN  this  column  last  month,  several 
do-it-yourself  projects  were  sug- 
gested aimed  at  finding  out  what 
plants  and  animals  lived  in  a pond 
or  stream  and  inter-relationships 
existed  through  food  cycles  involving 
those  plants  and  animals. 

The  emphasis  this  month  is  on  ex- 
ploring ponds  and  streams  to  find 
out  what  the  characteristics  are  that 
make  it  possible  for  those  plants  and 
animals  to  live  in  the  water,  or  not 
live  there  depending  upon  certain 
conditions. 

Last  month  you  discovered,  per- 
haps, that  in  the  waterway  you  were 
exploring  that  there  was  a food  cycle 
that  started  with  water  fertility.  In 
water  that  is  rich  in  certain  minerals, 
microscopic  plants  will  grow,  and 
living  on  and  with  these  plants  will 
be  microscopic  animals.  Larger  but 
yet  very  tiny  animals  eat  the  plants 
and  animals  in  the  first  group,  and 
still  larger  animals  such  as  insect 
larvae  and  fish  eat  animals  of  both 
groups.  Larger  fish,  turtles  and  frogs 
eat  the  insects  and  still  larger  fish 
and  some  birds  and  mammals  eat 
the  smaller  fish  and  frogs.  Any  of 
these  plant  and  animals,  as  they  die, 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  water  so  the 
cycle  goes  round  and  around.  But 


probably  the  most  important  point  is 
the  fertility  of  the  water  which  stimu- 
lates the  growth  of  plants  that  are 
the  base  of  the  cycle. 

An  interesting  project,  if  you  have 
or  can  borrow  a microscope  or  very 
strong  magnifying  glass  is  this: 

Get  half  a dozen  gallon  jars  or 
even  one  quart  jars  will  do.  Sterilize 
the  water  in  two  jars  by  boiling  it 
for  five  minutes  or  by  treating  it  with 
halogone  tablets,  iodine  or  clorax 
according  to  instructions  on  the  bot- 
tles. In  one  other  jar  mix  up  pond 
or  rain  water  with  a teaspoon  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  such  as  10-10-5  or 
8-8-4;  in  another  jar  mix  pond  or 
rain  water  with  two  or  three  tables- 
spoons  of  good  rich  top  soil;  in  a 
fifth  jar  mix  pond  or  rain  water  with 
two  tablespoons  of  organic  fertilizer 
such  as  dehydrated  cow  manure;  in 
the  sixth  jar  will  be  some  pond  or 
stream  water  by  itself.  Place  the  jars 
in  a semi-shaded  place  where  they 
get  some  direct  sunlight  for  two 
weeks.  As  water  evaporates,  add  more 
pond  or  rain  water  (sterilized  water 
in  jars  1 8c  2). 

From  time  to  time  look  at  a drop 
from  each  jar  under  a microscope  or 
strong  magnifying  glass  and  make 
sketches  of  what  you  see.  Perhaps  a 
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general  science  or  biology  teacher 
can  help  you  identify  the  tiny  plants 
and  animals. 

Next,  collect  some  insect  larvae  and 
tadpoles  from  a pond  or  stream,  us- 
ing the  nets  shown  last  month,  and 
put  a few  in  four  of  the  jars.  (One 
of  sterile  water  and  three  of  fertile.) 
Do  not  make  any  attempt  to  feed 
them.  What  happens  in  the  jars  of 
boiled  water?  How  long  do  the 
animals  live  in  the  other  jars:  Can 
you  see  what  they  eat? 

Light  and  Temperature 

Take  one  of  the  jars  of  fertile 
water  and  place  it  in  a dark  place 
for  two  weeks  or  so;  or  cover  it  with 
black  paper  so  that  no  light  reaches 
the  jar.  Examine  several  drops  of 
water  from  this  jar  under  a micro- 
scope at  the  end  of  two  weeks  and 
see  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  plant 
and  animal  life.  Now  put  a couple 
of  tadpoles  and  insect  larvae  in  this 
jar  and  see  what  happens. 

Place  the  last  jar  in  a refrigerator 
for  a day  until  the  water  temperature 


is  lowered  to  about  40  degrees.  Look 
at  a few  drops  of  water  under  a 
microscope  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  you  take  the  jar  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator and  compare  with  water 
that  is  70  degrees  in  temperature. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
show  two  important  things  that  in- 
fluence what  plants  and  animals  live 
in  a body  of  water— light  and  tem- 
perature. For  just  as  trees,  shrubs, 
grasses  and  other  plants  on  dry  land 
need  sunlight  to  live,  so  do  plants 
in  the  water— however  small.  When 
water  is  full  of  silt  or  other  foreign 
materials,  sunlight  cannot  penetrate 
the  water  and  plants  cannot  live.' 
Without  the  plants,  there  will  be  no 
tiny  animals,  larger  animals,  fish, 
or  birds  or  mammals  that  depend 
upon  water  life  for  food. 

Temperature,  too,  is  important  in 
determining  what  animals  live  in  a 
pond  or  stream  or  in  different  parts 
of  a pond  or  stream.  Some  animals 
live  and  reproduce  only  in  cold  water, 
others  require  warmer  water.  Streams 
or  ponds  that  get  warm  in  summer 
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have  different  animal  life  than  those 
that  have~cold  water. 

The  next  project  is  to  find  out  all 
that  you  can  about  the  pond  or 
stream  you  are  exploring.  Start  by 
checking  the  depth  to  wrhich  light 
penetrates  so  that  plants  can  grow. 

Get  a tin  or  aluminum  plate  10-12 
inches  in  diameter  and  paint  it  white. 
Draw  right  angle  lines  across  the 
center  of  the  plate  and  where  the 
lines  hit  the  edge  drill  small  holes. 
Tie  one  end  of  a 2 foot  piece  of  fish- 
line in  each  hole,  and  tie  all  four 
pieces  together,  so  that  when  you 
hold  the  line,  the  plate  hangs  flat 
beneath.  Next,  tie  a ten  foot  piece 
of  line  to  the  end  of  the  four  pieces, 
so  you  can  lower  the  plate  into  the 
water  8 or  more  feet  deep. 

Go  out  in  a boat  to  different  parts 
of  the  pond  or  lake  and  lower  the 
plate  overboard.  What  is  the  greatest 
depth  at  which  you  can  see  the  plate? 
If  you  cannot  see  it  more  than  a foot 
or  two  under  the  surface,  try  to  find 
out  what  makes  the  water  so  cloudy. 
It  may  be  good  or  it  may  not  be.  A 


“Go  out  in  a boat  to 
different  parts  of  the 
pond  or  lake  and  lower 
the  plate  overboard.” 


heavy  growth  of  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  called  plankton  may 
well  mean  that  the  lake  or  pond  is 
very  fertile  and  capable  or  support- 
ing a good  population  of  fish  and 
other  aquatic  life,  with  the  birds, 
mammals,  and  other  animals  that 
feed  on  the  fish  and  smaller  animals 
in  the  water. 

Cloudy  water  may  be  filled  with 
silt  from  eroding  banks  or  hillsides 
and  this  isn’t  good. 

If  the  waterw'ay  you  are  exploring 
is  a stream,  you  may  want  to  watch 
it  carefully  for  a few  weeks,  especially 
after  a rain.  If  it  appears  muddy 
after  a heavy  rain,  try  to  find  out 
how  much  silt  it  is  carrying. 

First  collect  two  or  three  gallon 
jars  of  water  from  the  stream.  Let 
the  silt  settle,  and  place  the  jars  in 
the  sun  so  the  water  will  evaporate. 
When  the  silt  is  dry,  weigh  it  care- 
fully and  find  out  the  weight  per 
gallon  of  water.  Figure  the  average 
for  the  three  gallons.  Then  estimate 
how  much  water  flows  down  the 
stream  each  second. 
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STREAM  FLOW  can  be  measured  by  throwing  a piece  of  wood  into  the  stream  and  clocking 
the  time  it  takes  for  it  to  cover  100  feet.  Then  apply  the  formula  explained  in  this  article. 


Select  a stretch  of  stream  where  for 
a hundred  feet  or  so  the  width, 
depth,  and  speed  are  uniform  or 
nearly  so.  Then  throw  a piece  of 
wood  into  the  stream  and  measure 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  wood  to 
cover  the  100  feet.  Do  this  several 
times  and  figure  an  average. 

Next,  multiply  the  average  width 
of  the  stream  by  the  average  depth 
in  feet,  by  100  (The  length.) 

If  the  bottom  is  rough,  multiply 
the  answer  by  8/10;  if  the  bottom  is 
smooth,  multiply  the  answer  by 
9/10.  Now  divide  the  number  you 
get  by  the  number  of  seconds  it  took 
the  stick  to  cover  100  feet.  The  an- 
swer will  be  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  second  that  flows  by  a given 
point. 

Now,  multiply  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  by  7.43  (the  number  of  gallons 
per  cubic  foot)  and  you  know  how 
many  gallons  flow  by  in  a second. 
Finally,  multiply  the  weight  of  silt  in 
one  gallon  by  the  number  of  gallons 
that  pass  a point  in  a second  and  you 
have  a reasonable  idea  of  how  much 
silt  that  stream  carries. 

You  Can  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
pond,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
since  you  must  first  figure  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  pond,  and  this  means 
that  you  must  have  or  make  a topo- 
graphic map  of  the  pond. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  check  on 
water  temperature  in  a lake,  pond, 
or  stream  to  find  out  the  temperature 


differences  at  different  depths,  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times 
of  day.  To  do  it,  you  need  a “fish- 
erman's” thermometer  or  any  other 
kind  that  reacts  slowly.  The  usual 
thermometer  reacts  too  quickly,  so 
that  if  you  lower  it  to  20  feet  and  take 
the  temperature  there,  by  the  time 
you  pull  it  back  up  and  read  it, 
you  get  an  incorrect  reading.  There 
are  special  thermometers  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  are  expensive.  A good 
one  though,  is  an  indoor-outdoor 
thermometer  with  ten  feet  or  more 
lead  cable  for  the  outdoor  half. 
Lower  this  cable  down  into  the  water 
and  you  can  read  the  temperature  as 
you  sit  in  the  boat  or  on  the  dock. 

Try  to  check  the  temperature  of 
a lake  on  the  surface,  halfway  down 
and  on  the  bottom  (if  the  lake  is  not 
more  than  20  feet  or  so  deep).  Then 
find  out  where  fish  are  in  relation 
to  the  temperature.  Of  course  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  is  important, 
too,  but  it  takes  elaborate  equipment 
and  training  to  find  out  how  much 
oxygen  is  dissolved  in  the  water  at 
various  depths.  But  you  can  dis- 
cover the  temperature  at  various 
depths,  and  by  fishing  at  different 
depths,  find  out  which  temperature 
certain  fish  prefer.  Then  you  see  why 
birds,  such  as  herons,  king  fishers,  or 
ospreys  feed  early  in  the  morning  in 
mid-summer  or  at  dusk.  (The  surface 
cools  off  and  fish  move  up  to  the 
surface  where  these  birds  may  cap- 
ture them.) 
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lough  there  are  plenty  of 
>w  can  you  tell  mammals 


C.  ^ c \ ^ 

A MAMMAt-QUIZ  V 

By  Careen  Aflr 

I|  you  CitiTAeaS17  this,  you’re  a maf 
.rifjfds  that  i^Ouldn’t  have  the  abil 

dtheri  aniiqals?  Well,  Mammals ^ffways  have  two  pairs"o_f_^pend3ges~ 

but  so  do  amphibians;  they  are  warm-bl6oded  ,£nd  have  a 
-chambered  heart  . . . Imt  so  do  the  birds;  they  haW^^p^;s\|throughput 

their  lives  . ^-antjsp^o  reptiles;  theyujhave  internal  st  

encasedMn/Skulls  V- . ^\gnd  so  do  thd  fish! 'Hpwever,  there'' 
which'sthey  xpmpIetSly  differ  from  all  other~v£ritebrates.  Or 
( 1 ) aroan^iq  or  less  covered  wita  hair  jor  modificatory.  of  ha 
bristles,  quills,  etc.,  and^2^  ^Suce  i^ilk  to  flourish  their  yphngl^S^e  hof 
many  of  the  mammals  ^t^^l^t^ntify^rom  tf^Bnyiltii 
Ijstedbelow: 

-O-^  'v- 

Which  of  these  rpammals  lay  eggs? 

A.^Opos^tmi-^r  KangaToq  C.  Platypus  D.  Whale  E.  Manatee  . n (//\ 

N2^Whic^Nan^t^L5i^sx^^e  flight?  ^ / 

Squirrel  B.  Wombat  C.  Otgl^-F  ~ ----- 


ind  brains 
ire  two  vW 


mice , questions-  ’ 


>qn 

Wh^E  mammal  has  a pouch  fq 
Bat  B.  Opossum  C.  Porcupine 
What  mammal  relies  upon 


U1 


sprizzly  Bear  B.  Mt.  >|_uon 

f»NuuunammaI  is  chi 
Rapqoom  B.  Seal  (VMin 
lammal  W chiefly 

C.  S 


Bat  E.  EchicJna-_ 
g its  yoong? 

E.  Polar  Bear 
for  cbj^ealment? 

^ ^ olverine  feb4*e|rp 

dg^tafib^eater?  (Herbiveroti^"'^'1 
oat 


artin 

? (Carniverous) 

on^a  B.  Opossbm  C.  Slifew  Di'Mbte'E.  Fox 
Which  mammal  /is  chiefly  anirjsect  eater?  (Insectiverous) 

Mink  Jtaccqon  C.  WeaselD.  Muskrat  E., 

WJadt  majnmaT^will  eat  almost  anything?MOmniverous)\ 

Beaver  D.  Muskrat  E."  Raccoort  , 
hich  is  diqJ  sfhallest  of  the  mamr 
hi te-fodtddC mouse  B.  Shrew  C.  Star-r 

v n w # 

e Porcupine 

Elephant- B.  Africa^^l^hanr  C.  Asiatic  Rhinoceros  D.  Hip- 


-B&>n  B.  Sear 


E.  SulpT 


mal  is  the  largest  fle$i  eating  ariimal?V 


Bear  B.  Nubian 
iguar 

Which  is  the  swiftest  mammal? 

Horse^B— Ggzille  C.  Chamois 
ing  of  what^mammal  can  care 
it  B.  Dog  C.  Hare  ID.  Rabbit  E.  Wolf^ 

foung  of  what  Ipapunal  is  most  helpless  after  bi 


African  Elep 


eetah  E.  Buck 
itself  shortly  after  birth? 


B.  I3eer  Ant^l 
h4tmr^^nial  fsa£ her_y^. 
“madillo  B.  Mink^CyEoj 


Rabbit  E.  Cow 
ilways  in  sets  of 


teasel  E.  Mo: 
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life? 


fhat 


WhUt  mammal  pangs  upside-do 
>wler  MonkeyTi.  Sloth  C.  Mar 
water  mamfeal  dies  at  once 
B.  \Vjalrus  C.  Whale  D.  Fur 

, rl^fJ,  mammal  covers  the  most  _ ^ 

ruiSVSekl  B.  /Cotton-tail  Rabbit  fe^Silvery 

^ a# 


tu^krat 


Later  E.  Tree  P4 

it  of  its  habitat? 

iver 

ial  migration? 
irmot  Eh  Chimpptzce-^ 


20. 

A. 


hat  mammals  commit  mass  suicide  every  few  year: 
Grey  Wolves  B.  Arctip^oxes  C.  Prairie  Dogs  D.  Lem 
Squirrels 

the  solc^of  its  feet? 
x U.  Polar  Bear  l Wilde-beest  E-^Jackal 


What-mam 


Liorr  B.  t, 


I.^Bl^typus  . . . the  lowest  of  the  k^hmals^ 


| tWeep  birds  and  mammals  because  it  has  characteristics  of  both  c lasses,-. 
BaiX^".  sdmejtjjimals^eaft  glide  but  only  the  bat  can  fly. 

o^um  ...  . is  a mprsup^l  so  has  a pouch  for  its  new-born  ^ 

. . ils'CbfbiStion  p]  lus  its  ability^to-^freeze”  often  conceals  it  from 
carmverbji&Nenemies.  j &,/$" 

Goat  . . . has  been  credited  with 
etation  if  vegetation  is  availab. 

Fox  . . the  flesh-eaters  can  all 

^.,\fylole\.  . its  tunnel-malting  oft^d/kiHt 

esn’t  plafiAo  be  destructive 

^ xxr  u i 

,r  .. . ^ someone  has  Aaid  thai 


ing_  anything,  but  it  will  stmk  to 


-P/Rl 

It  S just/ 


led  bybtftexcahine  teetf 
irden  plants,  bt*fcsth^t»|ple 
fter  food. 


8 


like 


the  chicken,  the-prig^and 
pllest/but  also  the  hungriest  ...  it  wi 

weigh  100,000 


\ 


anythin: 

9.  Shrew  . . . it’s  not  only  the  s 

starve  if  kept  from  food  for  a few-tlours 

10.  Sulphur-b®tfom  Wlh§le  . . . gets  to  be  100 
poundsf  \ 

11.  //Kodiak  Bear  . .^fi  good  sized  one  will  hieasup 

X/  nose/ lb  its  short  tail’s  tip 

/ , ) \v 

S2.'yCh^t*$h  JV7  for  short  distances  no  animal 

13.  Hare  v/^J  . a few  hours. after  thpy  jjre  born,  the  young  hares  are  wide 
awake  and  hopping  ^gbout. 

Rabbit  . . .it’s--2  weeksTtefore^<Ignj|  rabbits  QanjL^&carc  of  themselves. 

fo/.^-rPnd  they’re  always  iddptical  quadruplets. 

Sloth  . ^ .this  rain-forest  a n i m albftph  Iqok  s grpgbiMrKetause  of  the  alg; 
thbtKtb^  in  its  coarse  black  hair.  \ ( Xa  fx~ 

lale  ...  if  stranded  on  a sand  ban  ^e  infernal  organs  are  cr 
le  ponderous  jvoight_which  normally  tmf  Water  supports. 

Fur  SejllX . . sjyims  hundreds  of  miles  to  and  trom  its  breeding  grounds 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  yie  Bering  Sea.  A 

Arctic  anipigls  that  plunge  into  the  sea  ajnfL  if 

exhaUst  tHi:  J \ 

Polaj^earTxSbe  otrlyKeay 
whenAhe  animal  moves^ove 


t bare  feet;  the 
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The  Force  Of  Gravity  Makes  Shooting 
Form  Most  Important  In  . . . 


How  To  Shoot  A Bow 

Part  II 

By  Tom  Forbes 


ALL  missile  weapons  have  one 
thing  in  common.  When  the  pro- 
jectile leaves  the  weapon  a force 
known  as  the  gravitational  pull  is 
exerted  on  the  arrow.  If  the  weapon 
is  shot  from  a horizontal  position, 
the  missile  begins  to  fall  toward  the 
earth  at  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
weapon.  To  counteract  the  pull  of 
gravity,  a vertical  thrust  must  be 
applied  to  the  missile.  With  a bow 
this  is  accomplished  by  raising  the 
bow  hand  so  that  the  arrow  is  in- 
clined from  the  horizontal.  The  ve- 
locity imparted  to  the  arrow  by  the 
bow  will  thus  have  a vertical  and  a 
horizontal  component  and  the  arrow 
will  describe  an  arc  on  its  flight  to 
the  target.  At  any  given  distance  the 
height  to  which  the  arrow  will  rise 
above  the  line  of  sight  to  a horizontal 
target  is  proportional  to  the  cast  of 
the  bow.  Cast  is  defined  as  the  ability 
of  a bow  to  impart  velocity  to  an 
arrow.  In  bows  of  the  same  design 
and  materials,  cast  is  proportional 
to  the  drawing  weight.  As  the  velocity 
imparted  to  an  arrow  increases  with 
the  drawing  weight,  the  time  is  re- 
duced for  the  arrow  to  reach  the 
target  and  each  decrease  in  this  in- 
terval of  time  will  give  the  gravita- 
tional pull  less  time  to  act.  The  re- 


sult is  that  the  arc  of  flight  or  the 
trajectory  of  the  arrow  flattens  out 
and  the  point  blank  range  is  in- 
creased. This  is  a particularly  de- 
sirable feature  in  a hunting  bow. 
The  line  of  sight  to  the  game  may 
be  clear  but  immediately  above  the 
line  of  sight  there  must  be  no  ob- 
struction which  will  deflect  the  ar- 
row as  it  arcs  toward  the  target.  In 
addition  at  short  ranges  the  bow- 
hunter  does  not  have  to  compensate 
for  elevation  and  can  aim  point  blank 
or  directly  at  his  target. 

The  muscles  used  to  shoot  a bow 
will  be  strengthened  by  use  and  at 
first  a fairly  light  bow  should  be  used 
until  shooting  techniques  have  been 
mastered.  Time  enough  to  purchase 
a heavier  bow  when  you  have  the 
ability  to  register  hits  on  a target 
with  consistent  regularity. 

Standing  at  the  shooting  line  you 
are  ready  for  your  first  practice  ses- 
sion. Releasing  an  arrow  is  the  result 
of  performing  several  individual  acts 
which  will  be  described  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  performed: 
stance,  draw,  anchor,  aim,  hold,  re- 
lease, and  follow  through.  The  over- 
all technique  will  be  that  which  is 
generally  practiced  in  the  hunting 
field. 

Stance 

A firm  footing  is  necessary.  To 
preserve  your  balance  the  feet  should 
be  comfortably  apart  and  placed  on 
an  imaginary  line  running  directly 
to  the  center  of  the  target.  In  this 
position  your  left  side  (right  handed 
bowman)  is  toward  the  target.  Stand 
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MODERN  RECURVED  BOW  is  designed  to  deliver  better  cast  to  the  arrow,  thus  giving 
less  time  for  the  force  of  gravity  to  work  on  it. 


erect,  balanced  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet,  keep  the  head  up  by  looking 
toward  the  horizon.  Now  turn  the 
head  to  the  left  until  you  are  look- 
ing directly  at  the  target.  Keep  your 
shoulders  back.  When  you  are  ready 
to  make  your  draw,  do  not  shift  your 
body  weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  Beginners  unaccustomed  to  the 
tension  of  the  draw  frequently  per- 
mit their  head  to  move  forward  to- 
ward the  drawing  hand  to  relieve  the 
tension.  Keep  the  head  from  mov- 
ing forward  and  bring  the  drawing 
hand  back  to  full  draw  position. 

This  stance  in  all  probability  will 
have  to  be  modified  in  the  hunting 
field.  When  game  is  sighted  unneces- 
sary steps  should  be  avoided,  and 
you  should  not  take  your  eyes  from 
your  quarry.  Swing  your  body  from 
the  hips  rather  than  attempt  to 
change  the  position  of  your  feet.  The 
sound  of  a snapping  twig  made  when 
you  take  that  one  more  step  can  alert 
your  quarry  and  you  may  miss  your 
opportunity. 

The  bow  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
in  a horizontal  position  with  the 
string  up  and  the  bow  string  passing 
between  the  left  arm  and  the  body. 
Let  the  left  arm  hang  naturally  at 
the  side.  The  bow  will  point  at  90 
degrees  from  the  line  to  the  target. 

To  Nock  an  Arrow  in  Position 

Bend  the  bow  arm  and  raise  your 
bow  to  a horizontal  position  in  front 
of  your  body  at  about  waist  height. 
Keep  the  knuckles  of  the  left  hand 
up  and  let  the  bow  string  bear  lightly 


against  your  left  hip.  The  arrow 
plate  on  the  bow  is  now  uppermost. 
Select  an  arrow  from  your  quiver, 
grasping  it  at  the  nock  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand.  Lay  the  arrow  across  the  bow 
at  the  arrow  plate  and  revolve  the 
shaft  until  the  cock  feather  is  on  top. 
(The  cock  feather  is  the  one  that  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  knocking  slot 
in  the  arrow.)  Shove  the  arrow  to- 
ward the  target  until  the  nock 
reaches  the  bow  string  and  insert  the 
string  into  the  arrow  nock.  Maintain 
your  hold  with  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger and  draw  the  arrow  back  until 
you  have  the  bow  string  in  tension. 
Now  the  forefinger  of  your  left  hand 
can  be  placed  on  the  arrow  at  the 
arrow  plate  and  pressure  applied. 
This  will  permit  you  to  release  your 
hold  on  the  arrow  at  the  nock.  The 
arrow  will  remain  in  position  ready 
for  you  to  make  your  draw.  Many 
bowhunters  carry  an  arrow  nocked 
in  this  position  when  they  are  hunt- 
ing. It  is  a dangerous  practice  and 
has  resulted  in  a number  of  self-in- 
flicted wounds  each  archery  deer 
season.  Arrows  should  remain  in  the 
quiver  until  you  are  in  a position 
to  get  a shot  at  the  game. 

Drawing 

The  bow  is  drawn  with  the  first 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The 
thumb  is  not  used  in  the  draw  and 
is  permitted  to  remain  in  a relaxed 
position  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
To  make  the  draw  extend  your  left 
arm  directly  toward  the  target  at 
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shoulder  height.  Bow  grips  are  de- 
signed so  that  the  hand  rests  com- 
fortably in  the  grip  when  the  how 
is  held  in  a vertical  position.  Do  not 
shove  the  shoulder  forward  to  lock 
the  bow  arm  in  a stiff  position.  If 
you  do,  the  elbow  will  turn  in  and 
get  in  the  way  of  the  bow  string 
when  the  release  is  made.  With  the 
bow  in  this  position  raise  the  right 
elbow  to  shoulder  height,  keep  it 
at  this  level,  reach  forward  and  place 
your  shooting  fingers  in  position  on 
the  bow  string.  Make  contact  with 
the  bow  string  at  the  first  joint  of 
the  fingers.  The  arrow  rests  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers.  Squeeze 
the  fingers  lightly  together  so  that 
they  grip  the  arrow.  Apply  slight 
pressure  with  the  drawing  hand  and 
arm.  At  the  same  time  release  the 
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left  forefinger  from  its  duty  of  hold- 
ing the  arrow  shaft  at  the  arrow  plate 
and  return  it  to  its  rightful  position 
and  job  of  helping  hold  the  bow. 
The  next  move  is  very  important. 
Failure  to  perform  it  correctly  will 
result  in  the  arrow  falling  off  the 
arrow  plate  as  you  start  the  draw. 
As  you  begin  the  draw,  the  bow  string 
should  be  allowed  to  revolve  slowly 
and  move  toward  the  finger  tips  until 
it  bunches  the  flesh  ahead  of  the 
first  joints.  As  the  string  revolves,  the 
friction  between  the  nock  and  the 
string  forces  the  arrow  shaft  against 
the  bow  and  it  will  stay  there 
throughout  the  draw.  The  second 
important  phase  is  that  the  drawing 
fingers  will  bend  only  at  the  first 
joints  and  the  balance  of  the  fingers, 
the  hand,  and  the  forearm  should 
and  will  make  one  straight  line.  To 
demonstrate  this  principle  if  you 
would  close  your  left  fist  (lay  the 
bow  down)  and  extend  your  left 
thumb  in  a vertical  position  to  rep- 
resent the  bow  string,  then  place 
your  three  shooting  fingers  against 
the  side  of  your  thumb  at  the  first 
joint  and  pull,  you  will  observe  that 
you  do  not  have  to  bend  the  draw- 
ing fingers  at  the  second  joint  to 
exert  pressure  on  your  raised  thumb. 
Avoid  a claw  like  grip  of  the  bow 
string  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
release  an  arrow  properly.  In  a pre- 
vious article  you  were  cautioned 
about  flexing  your  bow  before  bring- 
ing it  to  full  draw  immediately  after 
you  have  braced  it. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  complete 
the  draw.  With  the  fingers,  hand, 
and  forearm  relaxed  and  forming 
a straight  line  pull  back  steadily 
keeping  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm 
at  the  same  level  so  that  it  moves 
horizontally  toward  the  rear.  At  the 
same  time  tilt  your  head  slightly 
to  the  right  so  that  your  right  eye  is 


THE  BOW  IS  DRAWN  with  the  first  three 
fingers  of  the  hand.  The  thumb  is  not  used 
in  the  draw. 
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directly  over  the  arrow  which  you 
align  with  the  target.  Since  you  do 
not  bring  your  hand  directly  under 
your  eye  but  along  the  side  of  your 
cheek  it  is  necessary  to  cant  the 
upper  bow  limb  slightly  to  your 
right  so  that  the  arrow  lies  along  your 
line  of  sight  to  the  target.  The  right 
hand  is  drawn  to  the  cheek  until  the 
arrow  nock  is  level  with  the  corner 
of  the  mouth. 

An  attempt  to  draw  at  eye  level 
so  that  the  bowman  can  sight  directly 
along  the  shaft  at  the  target  places 
the  drawing  arm  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion which  does  not  permit  use  of  the 
shoulder  muscles  in  the  draw.  An 
attempt  to  anchor  the  drawing  hand 
at  eye  height  will  distort  the  vision 
and  will  prevent  the  bowman  from 
anchoring  at  a fixed  point  each  and 
every  time  the  draw  is  made.  You 
must  release  an  arrow  from  full  draw 


each  time  and  any  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  draw  will  result  in  a 
change  of  the  velocity  imparted  to 
the  arrow  and  a consequent  loss  in 
accuracy.  ■ 
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GAME  COMMISSION  VICE-PRESIDENT  Herbert  L.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin,  addressed 
65  archers,  delegates  to  the  Northwest  Region  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion during  their  meeting  last  January  in  Titusville.  Sixteen  dubs  were  represented  at  the 
discussion  of  all  factors  affecting  their  sport. 


LOOKING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  all  dogs  turn  to  their  human  masters.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  all  modern  dog  breeds  evolved  from  dog-like  creatures  which 
originally  ran  in  packs. 


Understanding  Your  Dog 


By  Herm  David 


NO  ONE  can  really  be  sure  how 
the  dog  came  into  being.  Some 
who  have  studied  the  matter  be- 
lieve he  is  descended  from  wolf-like 
animals.  Another  school  of  thought 
believes  his  forefathers  were  jackals. 
There  have  been  naturalists  who  have 
attributed  his  ancestry  to  fox  or 
even  hyenas.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  our  modern  dog  evolved 
from  a dog-like  ancestor  and  is  unre- 
lated to  any  of  the  above.  The  great 
probability  is  that  our  hundreds  of 
kinds  of  dogs  evolved  from  a dog- 
like creature  with  blends,  in  varying 
proportions,  from  such  animals  as 
the  wolf,  jackal  and  coyote. 

Recent  discoveries  and  studies 
reveal  dogs  were  domesticated  as  long 
ago  as  7,500  B.  C.  Certainly  the  dog’s 


alliance  with  man  is  not  new.  How- 
ever, even  the  modern  dog  will  revert 
to  the  life  of  a pack-running  predator 
when  his  human  masters  abandon 
him  and  he  must  do  so  to  sustain 
himself.  Sheep-killing  packs  of  wild- 
runnings  dogs  are  a rarity  today,  but 
they  can  and  do  form. 

The  man  who  would  understand 
and  train  his  dog  can  learn  one  very 
important  lesson  from  this  knowledge 
of  the  dog’s  heredity  and  instincts. 
The  psychology  of  a dog  is  basically 
that  of  a pack-running  animal. 
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Milleniums  ago,  long  before  man 
was  able  to  either  make  or  keep 
records  of  his  doings,  a dog-like 
creature  surrendered  the  life  of  the 
pack-animal  and,  instead  of  following 
the  dictates  of  his  pack  leader,  sub- 
stituted the  leadership  of  man.  This 
reversal  of  allegiance  has  ever  since 
affected  the  status  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dogs— and  that  of  mankind. 

The  dog’s  usefulness  to  man  has 
encompassed  every  role  man’s  imagi- 
nation has  been  able  to  envisage  for 
him.  No  one  could  successfully  deny 
that  the  partnership  between  man- 
kind and  the  dog-kind  has  helped  to 
build  our  present  levels  of  civiliza- 
tion. Dogs  have  become  the  most  do- 
mesticated of  our  animals,  yet  some 
folks  still  struggle  fruitlessly  to  train 
their  dogs  into  good  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  household  and  community. 

Dog  training,  whether  challenge  or 
chore,  can  be  lightened  if  the  trainer 
can  understand  how  his  dog’s  mind 


works  and  what  the  dog’s  instincts 
demand  of  him.  It  is  entirely  natural 
for  a dog  to  want  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  a ruler.  It  is  natural  that  he 
will  want  to  please  his  leader.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  your  dog’s  leader, 
you  must  lead  him.  You  must  estab- 
lish and  maintain  your  authority, 
never  allowing  an  exception  or  a de- 
viation. And,  as  must  the  leader  of 
any  pack  of  animals,  you  must  expect 
your  charge  to  test  your  leadership 
by  challenging  it.  You  can  not  expect 
a dog  to  accept  your  leadership  if  he 
can  scare  you,  bluff  you,  outsmart 
you  or  charm  you  out  of  your  deter- 
mination. 

There  undoubtably  are  some  dogs 
so  spineless  they  will  never  gather 
enough  courage  to  challenge  their 
owner.  My  own  preference  is  for  a 
spunkier  kind  and  the  “super-soft” 
ones  will  never  find  space  in  my  ken- 
nel. Every  dog  I have  ever  owned  or 
attempted  to  trained  has  challenged 


OBEDIENCE  TRAINING  is  the  first  requisite  for  satisfactory  canine  companionship. 
Every  dog,  at  home  or  in  the  field,  should  be  taught  to  obey  his  owner’s  commands  and 
to  do  his  will. 


TRAINING  A PUPPY  is  easier  than  trying  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  Establish  your 
authority  during  your  dog’s  youngest  days;  be  firm  but  fair,  decisive  and  determined. 


me.  I expect  it  and  wait  for  the 
moment  of  defiance.  When  it  comes 
I try  to  be  ready  for  it.  I meet  it  with 
determination  and  the  least  amount 
of  force  necessary  to  give  the  chal- 
lenge sudden  discouragement.  I try 
never  to  confuse  force  with  roughness 

i||and  cruelty.  And,  I strongly  advise 
against  ever  punishing  a dog  in  anger. 
When  you  do  that  you  are  dropping 
yourself  to  the  dog’s  level  and  fight- 
ing with  him.  In  my  book,  when  a 
i|  trainer  fights  with  his  dog,  the  dog 
l has  every  right  to  fight  back  by  bit- 
ing—and  he  might. 

A dog  is  seldom  content  to  chal- 
lenge authority  once  and  retire  to 
submissiveness.  There  will  come  a 
time  when  the  dog  will  feel  he  is 
stronger,  faster,  smarter  or  more 
mature  than  he  was  when  he  last 
challenged.  He’ll  try  it  again  and  his 
owner  would  be  well  advised  to  antici- 
pate the  rebellion.  The  plucky  ones 
will  try  a challenge  every  time  they 
think  they  have  a chance  to  make  it 
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stick.  Eventually,  the  smart  dogs  will 
finally  decide  there  is  no  percent- 
age in  always  being  a loser.  They  will 
concede  it  is  easier  and  better  to  do 
things  the  boss’s  way. 

The  smart  owner  will  expect  that 
he  will  have  to  prove  to  his  dog  that 
he  is  fit  to  be  that  dog's  leader.  He 
will  recognize  the  “moment  of  chal- 
lenge’’ when  it  is  upon  him.  He  will 
know  he  must  act  at  that  moment  if 
he  is  going  to  decisively  establish  his 
authority.  Further,  he  will  know  be- 
forehand just  what  course  of  action 
he  will  take  when  he  is  challenged. 
His  reaction  will  be  neither  too  harsh 
nor  too  soft.  When  the  decisive 
moment  has  passed  the  knowing 
owner  will  not  confuse  his  dog  and 
dissipate  the  mood  of  authority  by 
fondling  and  petting  his  dog  in  an 
apologetic  manner.  Neither  will  he 
immediately  quit  his  dog’s  presence. 
The  pair  of  them  will  return,  without 
ceremony,  to  the  task  which  was  at 
hand  before  the  interruption. 
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The  dog’s  natural  inclination  is  to 
want  to  please  his  owner,  just  as  he 
might  desire  to  please  a mighty  leader 
of  his  pack.  He  lives  happiest  under 
authority  once  he  is  fully  satisfied 
that  authority  is  fitly  carried.  I truly 
believe  trained  dogs  are  the  happiest 
dogs.  In  response  to  an  age-old  in- 
stinct they  are  content  to  follow  a 
powerful  and  wise  leader. 

Yopr  dog,  if  you  have  fully  and 
judicously  met  his  challenge,  and  if 
your  timing  in  asserting  your  author- 
ity has  been  correct,  will  bear  you  no 
grudge— and  he  will  not  fear  you.  But, 
he  will  have  a new  respect  and  al- 
legiance to  you. 

Parents  may  feel  they  have  found 
parallels  between  the  problems  of  as- 
serting and  exercising  paternal  au- 
thority and  those  of  dog  training.  If 
so,  they  may  recall  that  through  the 


greatest  portion  of  their  development 
and  history,  men  lived  in  tribal 
groups  under  a “chief”  while  they 
hunted  in  roving  bands. 

Certainly,  whether  one  is  raising 
children  or  training  animals,  leading 
is  a wiser  course  than  pushing;  help- 
ing gets  more  results  than  hurting 
and  those  led  have  a right  to  expect 
decisiveness  in  a crisis. 

Establish  your  authority  during 
your  dog’s  youngest  days.  A puppy  is 
easier  handled  and  there  will  be  no 
contrary  habit  pattern  requiring  re- 
versal. The  young  wolf  cub  is  never 
allowed  any  deviation  from  strict  com- 
pliance and  he  never  misses  that 
which  he  has  never  known.  If  you 
never  bend  to  your  dog’s  will,  he  will 
not  be  looking  for  a next  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  you.  Be  firm  anc 
fair,  decisive  and  determined. 


COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  field  guides  to  North  American  wildlife 
ever  published.  In  one  handbook,  every  species  of  bird,  mammal,  reptile, 
game  fish,  amphibian  and  seashore  life  that  occur  regularly  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Oklahoma  is  described.  It  contains  descriptions  of  1,422  species  of  wild- 
life, plus  complete  information  on  habitat,  habits,  voice,  food  and  life  history 
along  with  788  range  maps  showing  where  individual  species  are  found. 
More  than  700  species  are  depicted  in  full  color  and  an  additional  800  species 
are  shown  in  black  and  white  drawings.  Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  51 
East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Price:  $6.95  in  standard  hard 
binding  and  $7.95  in  deluxe  flexible  binding. 

Mailman  Save  Thai  Tree 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  now  offering  a course  in  Farm  For- 
estry which  you  can  study  by  correspondence  through  the  mail. 

Consisting  of  8 lessons  which  deal  with  the  care,  management  and  use  of 
farm  woodlots,  the  course  is  not  intended  to  train  you  to  be  an  expert 
forester.  It  presents  only  one  phase  of  the  subject— woodlot  forestry.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  forestry  will  help  you  manage  your  woodlot  to  yield 
lumber,  firewood,  Christmas  trees  and  maple  syrup,  and  to  provide  recrea 
tional  facilities  and  wildlife  shelter. 

Farm  Forestry  is  one  of  70  correspondence  courses  offered  in  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  at  the  University.  A descriptive  bulletin  of  these 
courses  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Farm  Forestry  costs  $2.00.  Make  check 
payable  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  anti  mail  to  Correspondence 
Courses,  202  Agricultural  Education  Building,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
Be  sure  to  write  “For  Farm  Forestry”  on  your  check. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  Franklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock 
Haven).  Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Miffln,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence.  Mercer.  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D 1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser.  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson.  Superintendent,  Box  105. 
Distant.  Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin 
5-6171 


CHECK  THESE  GAME 
COMMISSION  PUBLICATIONS 

1 Pennsylvania  Wildlife 

20  color  plates,  dozens  of  photos  plus  48  pages 
interesting,  informative  material 

25 + 1 (j;  sales 

2 Pennsylvania  Birdlife 

A new,  enlarged  edition  (128  pages)  that  comple 
covers  and  illustrates  in  color  plates,  photos  and  dr 
ings  all  the  birds  of  our  state.  A book  that  should 
in  every  camp  and  home 

98$  -)-  sales 

3 Birds  of  the  Pymatuning  Region 

A full  size  book  on  this  famous  Pennsylvania  mr 
area.  Valuable  for  bird  study  anywhere — 226  pr 
with  bird  illustrations  in  color 

$1+4^  sales 

4 4 Colored  Bird  Charts 

Big  (20"  x 30"),  beautiful  and  a great  buy  for  decc 
tion  and  data.  Portrays  song  birds,  summer  birds,  wii 
birds  and  birds  of  prey 

set  of  4,  $1.50  + 6 $ sales 

5 4 Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Game  and  fur  bearing  animals,  owls  and  additic 
song  birds.  Handsomely  done,  this  set  will  add  cc 
to  any  wall  (20"  x 30") 

set  of  4,  $1.50  + 6$  sales 

6 Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Cont 
Methods 

Trapping  techniques,  crow  and  owl  calling,  la 
regulations,  facts,  figures,  etc. — in  short,  the  la 
words  and  pictures  (72  pages)  on  this  great  subject 

25$  -f-  1^  sales 

7 Pennsylvania  Game  News 

You  have  a copy  in  your  hand  now!  Imagine  12  iss 
of  this  grand  magazine  for  only  1 dollar — 24 
2 dollars — or  36  for  just  $2.50.  What  a buy!  i 
what  a gift! 

Send  Money  Order  or  Check  (no  cash  or  starr 
please)  for  any  or  all  of  the  above,  payable  ■ 
addressed  to  the 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 

Most  Pennsylvania  valleys  are  things 
I beauty  but  none  are  more  beauti- 
il  than  the  gentle  erosion  of  the 
arth’s  surface  formed  by  the  Loyal- 
rck  Creek  in  Lycoming  County.  Sur- 
mnded  by  rolling  hills  and  moun- 
i i ns  of  unusual  grandeur,  the  Loyal- 
xk  flows  smoothly  from  its  head- 
aters  above  Barbours  into  the 
lighty  Susquehanna  River  below 
lontoursville.  Here  is  the  home  of 
re  wild  turkey,  bear  and  deer,  the 
affed  grouse  and  the  trout. 

But  for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  their  Game  Commission,  the  Loyal- 
sock  also  holds  added  attraction.  Ttvo  of  the  state’s  game  farms  are  located 
in  this  famous  valley— the  tvild  turkey  farm  near  Barbours  and,  as  cover 
artists  Vic  Stephen  has  so  beautifully  portrayed  it,  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
near  Montoursville.  Dedicated  on  August  1,  1934,  this  398-acre  tract  of  ground 
lias  long  played  a vital  role  in  the  Commission’s  ringneck  pheasasnt  propaga- 
tion program. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  the  clear 
blue  sky  is  mottled  with  white  cumulous.  Superintendent  Charles  Pfeiffer 
and  a staff  of  five  game  propagators,  increased  by  about  20  temporary  helpers, 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Over  50,000  pheasants  are  produced  on 
ibis  farm  alone.  In  addition,  thousands  of  day-old  pheasant  chicks  are  hatched 
and  distributed  to  sportsmen’s  clubs,  farmers  and  other  cooperators  through- 
out northcentral,  southcentral  and  a large  part  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  their  pens,  built  to  Commission  specifications,  these  chick  are  raised  to 
maturity  and  released  to  provide  better  hunting  come  November. 

In  the  right  foreground  you  see  the  wire-covered  holding  pens  where  the 
birds  raised  on  the  farm  are  conditioned  for  release.  They  are  held  here  in 
a semi-wild  state  for  a short  period  before  their  distribution  in  suitable 
habitat  open  to  public  hunting.  Behind  these  pens,  you  see  the  brooder  field 
distinguished  by  about  100  brooder  houses.  Pheasants  are  kept  here  from  the 
time  they  are  a day  old  until  they  reach  eight  weeks  of  age. 

The  buildings  in  the  left  foreground  are  used  for  general  storage  of 
equipment,  feed  and  supplies.  One  of  them  also  contains  two  incubators. 
From  early  April  to  early  June  this  building  is  one  of  the  biggest  maternity 
wards  in  the  world.  Over  20,000  eggs  a week  are  placed  in  the  mechanical 
incubators  and  24  days  after  each  setting,  the  fuzzy,  lively  chicks  get  their 
first  look  at  life.  The  Superintendent's  headquarters  are  in  the  left  back- 
ground near  the  bridge  crossing  Loyalsock  Creek.  Loyalsockville,  a tiny 
community,  can  be  seen  in  the  center  background. 

it  takes  a lot  of  men,  machines  and  skill  to  artificially  hatch,  raise  and 
ready  thousands  of  ringnecked  pheasants  for  release.  But  there  is  nothing 
artificial  about  the  setting  for  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm.  A day-old  pheasant 
chick  lucky  enough  to  get  his  first  look  at  the  world  here  sees  a perfect 
Pennsylvania  landscape. 
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Game  Commission- — Civil  Defense  Join  Forces  To 
Open  Pennsylvania's  First  Statewide  Radio  System 

ELECTRONIC  SENTINEL  FOR 

THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 

| 

By  Nelson  K.  Sfover 

*adio  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

I 1 HE  Council  of  Civil  Defense 
-l  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  deserve  high  praise  for 
the  effective  planning  which  has  gone 
into  this  Commonwealth  radio  sys- 
tem. 


M 


“This  radio  system  insures  immedi- 
ate communications  with  all  units  of 
the  two  organizations,  particularly 
during  emergencies.  If  our  Nation 
should  ever  be  attacked,  for  instance, 
it  will  be  of  primary  value.  I sincerely 
hope  that  this  radio  system  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  outstanding  service  to 
Pennsylvania  citizens.  Given  the  co- 
operative spirit  and  hard  work  which 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Civil  Defense  have  put  into  it 
thus  far,  it  will  certainly  serve  the 
best  interests  of  all  parts  of  our  Com- 
monwealth.” 

With  these  words  Governor  David 
A.  Lawrence  officially  • opened  Penn- 
sylvania’s first  statewide  radio  net- 
work at  11  a.m.,  June  6,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  the  main  radio 
console  in  the  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg.  In  attendance  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission  and  its 
top  staff  officers;  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Gerstell,  Director  of  Civil  Defense; 
Oscar  A.  Becker,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America;  representatives  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television;  heads  of  other 
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OFFICIAL  OPENING  of  the  Game  Commission— Civil  Defense  radio  system  throughout 
Pennsylvania  involved  these  officials.  Left  to  right:  Art  Reese,  Vice-president  of  the  Motorola 
Corporation;  Dr.  Richard  A.  Gerstell,  Director  of  Civil  Defense;  James  A.  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  M.  J.  Golden,  the  Commission’s  Execu- 
tive Director;  and  Ted  Miller,  Motorola  Regional  Manager. 


state  agencies  and  other  interested 
persons.  Following  transmission  of 
the  Governor’s  tape-recorded  message, 
Dr.  Gerstell  and  James  A.  Thomp- 
son, President  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, spoke  to  all  units  in  the  system 
across  the  state. 

For  the  Game  Commission,  the 
official  dedication  of  this  new  two-way 
radio  system  climaxed  a dream  of 
more  than  15  years  duration.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  their  staff 
and  field  officers  had  been  planning 
and  hoping  for  such  a rapid  means 
of  communication  over  many  years. 
But  it  was  not  until  1958,  when 
equipment  that  would  assure  maxi- 
mum performance  and  efficiency  be- 
came available,  that  a radio  system 
that  would  reach  into  every  corner 
and  valley  of  Pennsylvania  became  a 
goal  within  reach.  Another  factor  for 
the  delay  was  the  cost— approximately 
$500,000.  Under  the  present  two- 
agency  arrangement  a substantial 
share  of  the  outlay  was  borne  by  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  under 
the  Federal  Matching  Fund  Program. 
Because  of  the  availability  of  these 


FEDERATION  PRESIDENT  Oscar  A. 
Becker  expressed  congratulations  and  greet- 
ings from  Pennsylvania’s  organized  sports- 
men during  opening  ceremonies  at  Harris- 
burg. Nelson  K.  Stover,  Game  Commission 
Radio  Engineer,  looks  on  while  Asst.  Radio 
Engineer  Sam  Schaffer  operates  the  console 
controls. 
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MOBILE  UNIT  is  manned  by  District  Game  Protector  Gene  Utech,  of  Cumberland 
County.  More  than  200  of  these  two-way  sets  are  installed  in  cars  of  Game  Commission 
officers  across  the  state.  They  have  a normal  operating  range  of  30-40  miles,  can  be  heard 
over  much  greater  distances  by  use  of  push-button  control  of  automatic  relay  towers. 


funds  and  the  required  equipment, 
the  Game  Commission  and  Civil  De- 
fense were  able  to  contract  with  the 
' Motorola  Corporation  for  the  instal- 
lation of  this  system.  The  necessary 
licenses,  construction  permits  and 
types  of  equipment  allocated  for  con- 
servation purposes  were  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

For  sportsmen,  this  new  communi- 
cations system  signals  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  better  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Starting 
last  fall,  when  the  first  radio  sets  were 
placed  in  operation  on  a trial  basis, 
the  system  has  proved  itself  time  and 
time  again.  Game  Commission  port- 
able sets  were  in  action  on  top  of  a 
mountain  near  Williamsport  within 
a few  hours  after  the  tragic  crash  of 
a commercial  airliner  last  December. 
Emergency  messages  needed  to  co- 
ordinate the  rescue  of  the  lone  sur- 
vivor, as  well  as  to  remove  bodies  of 
the  remaining  passengers  and  crew, 
were  relayed  to  mobile  units  and  cen- 
tral headquarters. 

Law  enforcement  officers  of  the 


Commission  used  radio  to  maximum 
advantage  during  hunting  seasons 
last  year,  not  only  to  apprehend 
violators  who  otherwise  would  have 
escaped,  but  also  to  coordinate  search 
parties  for  lost  hunters,  to  summon 
ambulances  for  sportsmen  requiring 
medical  attention,  to  save  thousands 
of  miles  of  unnecessary  travel  in 
connection  with  their  official  duties. 

This  spring  the  radios  were  used 
effectively  in  alerting  Civil  Defense 
field  personnel  in  danger  areas  dur- 
ing the  flood  threat  period  and  again 
during  the  nation-wide  Conelrad  Test 
Alert  on  May  3.  More  recently  the 
network  was  used  to  relay  forest  fire 
information  from  the  Commission’s 
Huntingdon  office  to  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  in 
that  area.  The  resulting  fast  action 
was  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  and, 
very  likely,  human  life. 

Utilizing  the  most  modern  elec- 
tronic knowledge,  design  and  engi- 
neering, the  radio  system  is  controlled 
from  a central  console  located  in  the 
South  Office  Building  at  the  Capitol 
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and  from  a console  in  each  of  the 
Commission’s  six  field  division  head- 
quarters—Dallas,  Ligonier,  Avis,  Read- 
ing, Huntingdon  and  Franklin.  More 
than  200  two-way  sets  are  installed  in 
the  personal  cars  of  game  protectors, 
land  managers,  Harrisburg  and  Field 
Division  staff  officers.  Also  available 
are  30  portable  sets— much  improved 
versions  of  the  famous  “walkie- 
talkies”  known  to  every  GI  during 
World  War  II.  These  sets  are  used 
whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  field 
officer  to  leave  his  car  and  operate 
on  foot,  thus  giving  him  the  same 
quick  means  of  communicating  with 
other  officers  or  his  Division  head- 
quarters. 

Because  Pennsylvania  topography 
makes  radio  communication  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  in  many  areas 
where  high  mountains  and  deep  val- 
leys block  high  frequency  waves,  each 
Division  also  has  up  to  five  automatic 
repeater  towers  located  at  strategic 
points.  Each  car  radio  has  five  but- 
tons associated  with  these  relay 
towers.  When  a mobile  radio  op- 

PORTABLE  SET  is  operated  by  District 
Game  Protector  Dick  Ruths,  of  Dauphin 
County.  This  modern  version  of  the  famous 
“Walkie-Talkie”  is  used  when  the  officer  is 


erator  is  unable  to  make  direct  con- 
tact with  other  mobile  units  or  Divi- 
sion headquarters,  he  simply  pushes 
a button  on  his  car  set.  This  auto- 
matically activates  the  relay  tower 
and  enables  him  to  talk  with  the 
other  station.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions it  is  possible  for  officers  to  talk 
from  car  to  car  over  8 to  10  miles  on 
level  ground.  When  a car  is  on  a 
mountain  top,  this  distance  may  be 
as  great  as  30  to  40  miles.  But  when 
the  mobile  unit  is  calling  from  a river 
bottom  or  between  mountains,  the 
distance  may  be  cut  down  to  only  4 
or  5 miles.  In  these  situations,  the 
operator  can  use  his  push  button 
controls  to  gain  greater  coverage. 

The  Civil  Defense  central  radio 
control  console  is  located  in  the  Main 
Capitol  Building  at  Harrisburg,  with 
a console  at  each  of  three  area  head- 
quarters. Mobile  and  portable  equip- 
ment has  been  provided  to  other 
facilities,  along  with  communications 
in  the  CD  rescue  helicopter. 

Pennsylvania’s  new  Game  Commis- 
sion-Civil Defense  radio  system  repre- 
sents a giant  stride  forward  in  the 
Commonwealth’s  game  management 
and  emergency  control  programs.  It 
has  already  saved  miles,  minutes  and 
money— and  will  prove  of  even  greater 
value  in  the  years  ahead.  The  new 
narrow-band  FM,  “private-line”  re- 
ceivers and  transmitters  are  easy 
to  operate  and  are  impervious  to 
weather.  This  modern  means  of  com- 
munication—almost  years  ahead  of 
the  times  in  engineering  and  elec- 
tronics-makes it  possible  to  send  a 
message  from  one  border  of  the  Key- 
stone State  to  the  other,  north  and 
south;  east  and  west  in  a matter  of 
seconds.  In  an  age  when  close  con- 
tact is  essential  to  peak  performance, 
Game  Commission  radios  are  now  “on 
the  air”  to  help  mold  a widely 
scattered  field  force  into  a close-knit, 
highly  mobile  organization.  Every 
sportsman  and  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
will  benefit  from  the  State’s  new  force 
of  electronic  sentinels.  ■ 
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A Band  of  Fearless  Men  Gathered  On  July  4,  1 i 


To  Declare  Independence  At  the  Tiadaughton  Eln 


By  Don  Neal 


PENNSYLVANIA,  as  often  as  any 
state  in  the  Union,  has  seen  fear- 
less men  congregate  to  affirm  their 
belief  in  a cause,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  homes  against  the 
ominous  threat  of  a tyrant.  Yet  never, 
in  our  entire  history,  has  a more  de- 
termined, more  resolute,  group  of 
citizens  ever  assembled  than  were 
those  bold  frontiersmen  who  gathered 
beneath  the  widespreading  Tiadaugh- 
ton Elm  on  the  morning  of  July  4th, 
1776.  While  the  other  colonies,  even 
Pennsylvania  itself,  seemed  to  be 
faltering  in  the  face  of  British  op- 
pression, these  men  had  already  de- 
cided their  course  and  were  now 
assembled  to  take  action.  And  as  they 
discoursed  beneath  the  huge  tree  that 
stool  not  far  from  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Creek  with  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  one  word  alone 
was  quick  to  their  lips— “Freedom.” 
Their  only  weapons  were  the  long 
barreled,  muzzle  loading  Pennsyl- 
vania rifles  they  carried  and  the  sleek- 
bladed  skinning  knives  they  wore  at 
their  sides.  Their  uniform  was  the 
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tattered  and  brush-torn  buckskin 
shirt  so  common  to  all  of  their  kind 
—the  frontier  settler,  the  professional 
meat  hunter,  the  trapper,  and  the 
will-of-the-wisp  wilderness  man  who 
wandered  back  and  forth  along  the 
Indian  trails  taking  their  meager 
livelihood  from  the  forest.  Yet  with- 
in their  ranks,  and  in  their  own  par- 
ticular way,  they  were  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  the  King’s  own  men,  and 
as  loyal  to  their  leaders  as  any  colo- 
nial militia.  For  these  men  had  not 
lived  for  eight  years  on  a contro- 
versial strip  of  no-man’s  land  between 
the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
powerful  Seneca  Indian  Nation  with- 
out learning  the  full  value  of  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  between  each 
man  and  his  neighbor. 

They  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
unity  well.  And  for  eight  years  now 
these  men  who  had  settled  in  the 
“Tiadaughton  Strip,”  and  those  who 
had  come  to  live  among  them,  had 
through  their  own  diligence  con- 
stituted the  only  law  and  order  that 
was  known  to  their  territory.  They 
had  established  and  maintained  their 
own  government  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  a board  of  three  judges  or 
magistrates.  And  to  define  their  code, 
both  as  to  esthetical  and  practical 
aspirations,  they  called  themselves 
the  Fair  Play  Men.  Their  seat  of 
government,  and  only  meeting  place, 
was  the  ground  beneath  the  now- 
famous  Tiadaughton  Elm. 

The  controversy  involving  the  land 
they  lived  on  had  started  with  the 
land  purchase  of  1768.  At  that  time 
the  Indians  insisted  that  they  had 
meant  Lycoming  Creek  as  the  stream 
called  Tiadaughton  in  the  treaty. 
The  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
sisted that  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
the  Indians  had  intended  to  have 
Pine  Creek  mark  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  transfered  land,  and  that 
it  was  the  stream  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  But  as  these  authorities  didn’t 
care  to  have  trouble  with  the  Seneca 
Nation,  they  forewent  laying  claim 


to  the  land  and  refused  to  open  the 
land  to'  settlement. 

The  colonists,  however,  knew  that 
for  many  years  the  Indians  had  called 
Pine  Creek  by  its  Seneca  name  of 
Tiadaughton.  And  they  were  more 
than  a little  irritated  by  having  this 
“Indian  trick”  withhold  from  settle- 
ment the  fine  bottom  lands  that  lay 
along  the  Susquehanna  between  Ly- 
coming and  Pine  creeks.  It  was  de- 
cidedly unfair,  they  thought.  And 
because  they  thought  so,  a number 
of  them  who  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  settling  the  area  banded  to- 
gether, calling  themselves  the  Fair 
Play  Men,  and  moved  into  the  terri- 
tory without  the  Government’s  con- 
sent. They  were  bold  enough  and 
strong  enough  in  numbers  to  bluff 
the  Senecas  off,  so  that  they  estab- 
lished themselves  without  undue 
difficulties. 

Then  the  problem  of  having  some 
form  of  government  for  their  newly 
acquired  territory  arose.  For  it  was 
peopled  by  men  whose  natural  ten- 
dencies had  led  them  into  this  wild, 
unhaltered  life  and  in  the  grasping 

“Their  only  weapons  were  the 
long  barreled,  muzzle  loading 
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“Men  came  from  great  distances  for  the  meetings  beneath  the  Tiadaughton 
Elm.  With  little  else  to  do  until  court  convened,  the  affairs  were  high- 
lighted by  rifle  matches,  wrestling  bouts  and  broad-jumping  tilts.” 


and  holding  of  lands,  in  the  locating 
of  cabins,  and  even  in  the  protection 
of  personal  belongings  many  prob- 
lems arose  that  could  only  be  settled 
by  some  kind  of  official  jurisprud- 
ence. Because  of  this,  the  three-man 
tribunal  was  set  up  and  this  form  of 
government  served  the  needs  of  the 
Tiadaughton  settlers  until  they  fi- 
nally became  a part  of  Pennsylvania 
some  sixteen  years  later. 

Oddly  enough,  the  meeting  place 
selected  by  the  Fair  Play  Men,  the 
ground  beneath  the  Tiadaughton 
Elm,  was  at  the  extreme  western  side 
of  the  strip  and,  being  on  the  western 
side  of  Pine  Creek,  was  actually  in 
Indian  territory.  Whether  or  not 
they  were  in  this  way  thumbing  their 
noses  at  the  Senecas  is  hard  to  say. 
But  as  this  location  was  extremely 
close  to  the  Indian  concentration  at 
Great  Island,  which  lay  only  six 
miles  upstream  from  the  elm  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  it 
was  certainly  not  a move  to  mollify 
their  feelings. 

However,  the  sessions  of  the  Fair 
Play  government,  where  laws  were 
made  and  trials  held,  were  usually 
held  with  little  more  than  a mini- 
mum amount  of  disturbance  from 
any  source.  Trials  were  fast,  unques- 
tionably fair,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  most  usual  sentence  for  major 
crimes  was  banishment  from  the  ter- 
ritory. And  those  sentenced  to  this 
punishment  were  placed  in  a flat- 
bottomed  boat  and  towed  to  the 
mouth  of  Lycoming  Creek  where, 
after  being  cut  loose,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  drift  into  the  established 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  were 
smart,  they  never  returned. 

At  the  time  of  the  trials,  men 
would  come  from  great  distances 
(considering  the  times  and  means  of 
travel)  for  the  meetings  beneath  the 
Tiadaughton  Elm  were  also  great 
social  events.  With  little  else  to  do 
until  court  convened,  the  affairs  were 
highlighted  by  rifle  matches,  wrestling 


bouts,  and  broad-jumping  tilts  in 
which  every  able  bodied  man  par- 
ticipated. These  three  accomplish- 
ments carried  a high  degree  of  respect 
among  the  frontiersmen,  so  that  each 
participant  was  determined  to  show 
himself  at  his  best  in  the  contests. 
And  as  brandy  drinking,  too,  was 
an  accepted  accomplishment  of  the 
times  it  offered  an  opportunity  for 
the  not-so-adept  settler  to  redeem 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors 
if  he  could  out-tipple  the  tipplers. 
All  in  all,  the  trials  were  enormously 
festive  affairs,  with  only  the  convicted 
knowing  any  gloom. 

But  on  the  morning  of  July  4th, 
1776,  there  were  no  festivities  be- 
neath the  elm.  On  this  day  men 
were  sullenly  serious.  For  these  free 
men  were  of  one  mind  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Colonies  would 
have  to  oust  the  British  and  declare 
their  independence  from  the  King. 
For  months  now  they  had  discussed 
the  matter  among  themselves— at  barn 
raisings,  at  logging  bees,  at  the  trad- 
ing posts,  and  along  the  trails— 
reaching  but  one  conclusion.  And 
now  they  had  assembled  to  back  up 
that  conclusion  with  action. 

Yet  the  action  they  were  about  to 
institute  was  pointed  not  so  much 
at  the  British  as  at  the  Colonies.  For 
while  British  oppression  had  become 
more  and  more  flagrant  and  their 
indignities  had  become  more  general 
the  Colonies  were  still  dilly-dallying 
about  declaring  their  independence. 
To  these  men  of  fast  decisions  and 
faster  action  such  beating  around  the 
bush  was  hardly  understandable.  And 
in  an  effort  to  set  an  example  for  the 
lagging  Colonies  they  were  ready 
now  to  have  the  government  of  the 
Tiadaughton  Strip  and  its  citizens  of 
Fair  Play  Men  declare  their  inde- 
pendence from  British  rule  without 
further  delay.  And  this  was  their  mis- 
sion as  they  gathered  beneath  the 
huge  elm  on  this  particular  bright 
July  day. 

Soon  after  the  magistrates  called 
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the  meeting  to  order  the  matter  of 
such  a move  was  brought  before  those 
assembled.  The  discourse  was  short, 
and  vehement.  Those  who  favored  the 
measure  yelled  down  those  few  who 
objected.  And  when  a vote  was  called 
for  the  “Yeas”  rang  out,  then  cheers 
and  rifle  shots  smothered  the  “Nays” 
as  mountain  man  and  settler  pounded 
each  other  on  the  back.  Thus  this 
small  group  of  free  men  declared  a 
relatively  small  strip  of  American 
soil  free  of  British  domination.  And 
although  the  same  action,  at  the  very 
same  time,  was  taking  place  in  Phila- 
delphia as  the  delegates  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies  adopted  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration  of  Independence, 


these  frontiersmen  would  not  know 
about  it  until  five  days  later. 

The  Tiadaughton  Strip  did  not 
become  a part  of  Pennsylvania  until 
after  the  land  purchase  of  1784  when 
the  Senecas  by  treaty  gave  up  all 
claim  to  it.  At  the  time,  however,  the 
strength  and  resoluteness  of  the  Fair 
Play  Men  was  such  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state  deemed  it  advise- 
able  to  settle  with  them  concerning 
the  land  they  had  “squatted”  on,  so 
they  allowed  each  man  to  keep  three 
hundred  acres.  The  land  of  the 
Tiadaughton  Strip  contributed  to  the 
make  up  of  Lycoming  and  Tioga 
counties. 


TIADAUGHTON  ELM  TODAY  is  marked  by  a historical  marker  which  reads:  “Under 
this  elm  on  July  4,  1776  resolves  declaring  independence  from  English  rule  was  declarer 
by  frontiersmen  five  days  before  they  knew  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  done  the 
same  thing  on  the  same  day  in  Philadelphia.  This  action  was  an  expression  of  the  spiri 
common  to  the  famous  Fair  Play  Men.’’ 
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By  William  B.  Allen,  Jr. 


Interesting  Facts  In  The  Life  Histories  Of 
Massasauga,  Timber  Rattler,  and  Copperhead 


Neil  D.  Richmond 


THE  Massasauga,  Swamp  Rattle- 
snake, or  Black  Snapper  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  the  rare  rattlesnake  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  state. 
It  has  been  recorded  from  only  six 


WILLIAM  B.  ALLEN,  JR.  is  Cura- 
tor of  Reptiles,  Highland  Park  Zoo, 
Pittsburgh.  NEIL  D.  RICHMOND  is 
Curator  of  Herpetology,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh.  Both  men  have 
done  extensive  research  and  study  on 
Pennsylvania  snakes  and  are  fully 
qualified  to  present  the  facts  of  a sub- 
ject which  is  all  too  often  confused 
and  misconstrued  by  the  public. 


counties:  Allegheny,  Butler,  Craw- 
ford, Lawrence,  Mercer  and  Venango. 

It  averages  two  feet  in  length  and  is 
smaller  than  the  adult  Timber  Rat- 
tlesnake. The  top  of  the  head  is  cov- 
ered with  large  plates  rather  than 
small  scales.  It  has  a very  small  rattle, 
which  when  shaken  sounds  like  the 
distant  buzzing  of  a bee.  There  is  a 
row  of  squarish  black  blotches  down 
the  back.  The  ground  color  is  sooty 
gray. 

The  Massasauga  inhabits  marsh 
and  swamp  areas.  It  is  in  these  sur- 
roundings that  occasionally  one  may 
be  seen  with  just  its  head  protruding 
from  a water  filled  crawfish  hole.  At 
the  slightest  alarm,  the  head  is  pulled 
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MASSASAUGA  RATTLER  inhabits  marsh  and  swamp  areas.  The  venom  of  this  snake 
is  administered  in  small  doses,  but  nevertheless  the  Massa'sauga  should  be  considered 
dangerous. 


back  into  the  hole  and  the  snake  dis- 
appears. We  have  tried  waiting  for 
them  to  come  back  out  again,  but 
they  never  reappeared  the  same  day, 
although  they  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
holes  the  following  day.  A distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  this  small 
snake  is  the  quick  way  it  flicks  its 
head  from  side  to  side  when  it  is 
annoyed. 

When  they  emerge  in  the  spring, 
often  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March, 
they  are  covered  with  mud,  and  are 
next  to  impossible  to  see  when  they 
lie  on  the  muddy  terrain.  In  the 
spring  they  feed  mostly  on  frogs  and 
crawfish.  Later  in  the  summer,  they 
move  to  higher  ground  where  they 
feed  on  mice,  other  small  mammals 
and  birds. 

The  venom  of  this  snake  is  admin- 
istered in  small  dpses,  but  neverthe- 
less this  snake  should  be  considered 
dangerous.  In  one  case  of  a bite  from 
this  snake,  the  victim’s  hand  swelled 
to  more  than  twice  its  normal  size. 
Symptoms  derived  from  other  rattle- 
snake bites,  such  as  fainting,  vomit- 


ing, and  extreme  pain  were  not  en- 
countered. Suction  and  antivenin 
were  administered. 

The  Copperhead  characteristically 
inhabits  rocky  woodland  areas,  but  is 
often  found  in  and  around  old  farm 
buildings  where  it  comes  to  feed  on 
mice  and  other  small  rodents.  These 
snakes  hibernate  throughout  the  win- 
ter months  in  a rocky  ledge  or  stony 
outcroppings,  usually  on  a south 
facing  hillside.  In  the  spring  they 
emerge  from  the  den,  often  in  the 
company  of  the  Timber  Rattlesnake 
and  the  Blacksnake. 

The  Copperhead  mates  in  the 
spring  soon  after  coming  out  of  hiber 
nation.  The  young  are  born  alive  in 
late  August  and  September,  averaging 
five  to  seven  in  a litter.  The  young 
are  about  ten  inches  long,  and  are 
colored  the  same  as  the  adult,  excepi 
that  the  young  have  a bright  yellow 
tail.  The  babies  have  to  shift  foi 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  born 
They  can  inflict  a poisonous  bite 
shortly  after  birth. 
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The  Copperhead  is  mild  in  disposi- 
tion and  very  inoffensive.  Many  times 
while  collecting  these  snakes,  we  have 
tramped  practically  upon  one  of  them 
and  the  snake  never  moved,  or  if  it 
did,  it  fled  to  safety  beneath  a rock. 

On  consensus  of  various  medical 
and  technical  reports,  it  would  ap- 
pear safe  to  say  that  the  bite  of  a 
Copperhead  would  not  be  fatal  to  a 
healthy  normal  adult,  even  without 
treatment.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  bite  should  be  ignored. 
Any  poisonous  snake  bite  should  have 
prompt  and  thorough  medical  treat- 
ment. Any  bite,  even  though  not 
fatal,  can  be  extremely  painful. 

The  Copperhead,  to  many  people, 
is  worse  than  the  rattlesnake  as  it 
strikes  without  warning.  The  protec- 
tive coloration  of  this  snake  works 
greatly  against  it,  in  making  it  more 
feared.  People  cannot  see  it,  and 
therefore  step  too  close  to  it  before 
it  is  seen,  causing  it  to  strike.  It  is 
not  the  Copperhead  that  is  seen  that 


does  the  biting,  but  the  one  that  is 
come  upon  suddenly,  sleeping  under 
the  dry  leaves  or  in  a crevice,  just  out 
of  sight. 

If  given  a chance,  the  Copperhead 
will  try  to  slip  away  unnoticed.  This 
has  been  proven  many  times  during 
our  collecting  experiences.  I have  yet 
to  have  the  first  Copperhead  deliber- 
ately “attack,”  or  even  to  strike,  with- 
out first  having  been  disturbed  by  us. 
Its  bite  is  only  an  act  of  self-defense. 

The  average  Copperhead  is  two 
feet  in  length  and  weighs  well  under 
a pound.  In  the  past  several  years  we 
have  taken  Copperheads  that  meas- 
ured up  to  thirty-eight  inches  and 
these  still  weighed  under  one  pound. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  head  is 
a solid  copper  color,  without  any 
pattern.  Many  of  our  harmless  snakes, 
that  are  killed  in  mistake  for  the 
Copperhead,  all  have  patterns  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  Its  head  is  triangular 
and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  ellip- 
tical. The  pattern  on  the  body  con- 


COPPERHEAD  has  a mild  disposition  but  it  can  strike  without  warning.  Its  protective 
coloration  makes  it  possible  for  people  to  get  too  close  without  seeing  the  snake.  The  bite 
of  this  poisonous  snake  is  usually  not  fatal  to  a healthy,  normal  adult,  even  without  treat- 
ment. 
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LARGEST  POISONOUS  SNAKE  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Timber  Rattler.  Both  yellow  and 
black  color  phases  are  shown  here.  It  attains  an  average  length  of  three  feet,  occasionally 
grows  to  more  than  four  feet.  It  does  not  always  “rattle”  before  striking.  The  venom  can 
cause  extreme  pain  and  death. 


sists  of  “hourglass”  markings.  These 
are  bands  that  are  narrow  at  the 
center  of  the  back  and  widen  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  body.  They  are 
chestnut  in  color  and  are  situated  on 
a lighter  tan  ground  color.  Occasional 
specimens  are  very  dark,  but  once  in 
a great  while,  specimens  are  collected 
that  are  extremely  light  and  appear 
to  be  tan  on  white  in  color. 

Copperheads  have  been  reported  to 
feed  on  a variety  of  foods,  consisting 
of  small  mammals,  birds,  frogs,  liz- 
ards, salamanders,  and  insects.  Mam- 
mals seem  to  be  preferred. 

The  Timber  Rattlesnake  is  the 
largest  poisonous  snake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  attains  an  average  length  of 
three  feet,  with  occasional  specimens 
measuring  to  fifty-two  inches.  Snakes 
as  large  as  this  or  larger  are  rare.  A 
rattlesnake  weighing  two  and  a half 
pounds  is  a big  one,  although  several 
were  taken  in  the  past  weighing  over 
three  pounds.  The  author  is  inter- 
ested in  receiving  reports  of  any  rat- 


tlesnakes over  fifty-two  inches  and 
weighing  over  three  pounds. 

There  are  two  color  phases,  a black 
and  a yellow,  with  various  contracts 
of  both  phases.  These  are  all  the  same 
specie.  Color  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sex  of  these  snakes,  as  the  male 
or  female  can  be  either  color. 

This  snake  inhabits  rocky  wood- 
lands with  a southern  exposure,  the 
same  as  the  Copperhead.  They  emerge 
in  the  spring  during  late  April  and 
May.  They  stay  in  the  den  only  a 
short  time,  before  departing  for  theii 
summer  haunts,  where  food  and  water 
is  usually  more  plentiful.  Some  sta) 
around  the  den  all  summer. 

The  young  are  born  in  late  August 
and  September.  These  usually  num 
ber  nine  to  eleven.  They  are  between 
eleven  and  thirteen  inches  long.  The) 
are  poisonous  shortly  after  birth 
Within  ten  days  after  birth,  they  shec 
their  first  skin.  This  leaves  them  witl 
a beautiful  colored  hide  and  the 
“button.”  Each  time  the  snake  shed: 
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its  skin,  which  is  generally  twice  a 
year,  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in 
the  fall,  if  gets  a new  segment  on  its 
rattle.  The  age  of  this  snake  cannot 
be  told  by  the  rattle,  as  it  loses  pieces 
of  it  through  wear  and  tear  of  crawl- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  rocky  crevices 
where  it  lives.  Few  snakes  are  found 
with  perfect  rattles. 

Do  not  depend  on  this  snake  to 
warn  you  all  the  time  before  striking. 
It  does  not  always  treat  you  with  that 
respect.  Many  rattlesnakes  have  been 
collected  by  us  that  never  rattled, 
even  when  picked  up.  We  have  often 
stood  or  sat  on  a rock,  with  a rattle- 
snake close  by  that  tried  to  crawl 
away  and  never  gave  notice  that  it 
was  there.  More  often  than  not,  the 
rattlesnake  will  try  to  escape  rather 
than  fight,  but  will  stand  its  ground 
if  it  has  to. 

When  it  rattles,  it  is  just  a warning 
for  you  to  keep  your  distance.  Do 
not  bother  it  and  it  will  not  bother 
you. 

The  Timber  Rattlesnake  feeds 
mainly  on  rats,  mice  and  chipmunks, 
but  an  occasional  half  grown  squirrel 
or  rabbit  will  be  caught.  Birds  are 
also  on  its  menu.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  the  rattlesnake  will  also  eat 
lizards. 

This  snake  is  dangerous  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Its  venom  can 
cause  extreme  pain  and  death.  The 
bite  from  this  snake  can  be  deter- 
mined almost  immediately,  as  a burn- 
ing sensation  is  noted  around  the 
bite.  Soon  after,  swelling  starts.  Faint- 
ing and  vomiting  may  occur.  The 
swelling  and  pain  continue. 

Immediate  first  aid  should  be 
given.  A tourniquet  should  be  placed 
between  the  bite  and  the  heart,  and 
suction  started  immediately.  A doctor 
should  be  contacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  thorough  medical  treat- 
ment can  be  administered,  including 
antivenin  shots. 

The  rattlesnake  can  strike  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  its  body,  but 
generally  will  not  strike  until  its  vic- 
tim is  much  closer,  to'  assure  it  of  a 


solid  bite.  For  general  hiking,  a ten 
or  twelve  inch  boot  is  sufficient.  The 
rattlesnake,  assuming  it  is  on  the 
same  level  as  its  victim,  will  strike 
about  ankle  high.  Pants  should  be 
worn  outside  the  boot  for  added  pro- 
tection. Above  all,  watch  where  the 
hands  and  feet  are  placed  when  hik- 
ing in  snake  country.  Carry  a snake 
bite  kit  and  know  how  to  use  it. 
These  are  small,  light,  and  inexpen- 
sive. It  may  save  your  life,  or  that 
of  someone  else. 

These  few  hits,  along  with  a little 
common  sense  and  an  ounce  of  cau- 
tion, will  allow  you  to  enjoy  many 
leasure  hours  in  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ■ 

NON-POISONOUS  SNAKE  HEAD  clearly 
shows  a round  pupil  of  the  eye.  In  poisonous 
species,  the  pupil  is  elliptical.  Also  notice 
that  the  “pit”  between  the  eye  and  the 
nostril  is  missing  on  all  non-poisonous 
snakes. 
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The  distribution  map  was  drawn 
from  records  of  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  Highland  Park 
Zoo,  and  the  personal  collecting 
records  of  Mr.  Steve  Harwig  of  Edge- 
wood,  Penna. 

This  map  is  as  accurate  at  is  can 
be  drawn  with  the  available  records, 
but  there  are  still  many  areas  where 
these  snakes  may  occur  and  have  not 
yet  been  reported.  Especially  needed 
are  records  of  the  Copperhead  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  its  range  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  would  like  reports 
of  any  of  these  poisonous  snakes, 
especially  those  occurring  outside  the 
boundaries  shown  on  the  map. 

Another  interesting  problem  is 
locating  the  “snake  free”  areas.  These 
are  areas  where  it  is  known  that 
these  snakes  do  not  occur.  Many  of 
these  areas  have  boundaries  that  are 
uncertain  and  cannot  be  marked  on 
the  map.  They  can,  however,  possibly 
be  worked  out  with  assistance  from 
you,  the  sportsmen.  Reports  of  these 
snakes  within  the  boundaries  would 


Pe  welcomed  along  with  any  form 
outside  the  boundaries,  as  they  may 
fall  into  one  of  the  “snake  free” 
areas.  We  need  complete  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  snake,  where  it  was 
seen,  killed  or  caught.  Exact  loca- 
tions are  essential. 

Two  of  these  “snake  free”  areas  are 
plotted  on  the  map,  both  of  them 
in  north-western  Pennsylvania.  The 
largest  one  centers  about  the  two 
north-westernly  counties  of  Erie  and 
Crawford,  also  taking  in  parts  of 
Warren,  Venango  and  Mercer.  The 
second  is  smaller,  located  between 
the  towns  of  Bradford  and  Ridgeway. 

News  clippings  from  local  papers 
pertaining  to  the  killing  or  capture, 
or  to  the  bite  from  one  of  these  three 
snakes  would  be  welcomed  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  us. 

Please  contact:  William  A.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Highland  Park  Zoo,  Pittsburgh 
6,  Penna.  or  Neil  D.  Richmond, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Penna. 
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Controlled  Hunting  On  Quehanna 
During  The  ’59  Deer  Seasons  Told  . . . 

The  Truth  Behind  the  Trophies 

By  Lincoln  M.  Lang 


THE  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  last  fall 
opened  its  Quehanna  site  to  deer 
hunting.  The  area  had  been  closed 
to  all  hunting  the  preceding  five 
years.  This  property  (approximately 
50,000  acres)  is  located  five  miles 
north  of  Karthaus,  and  includes  parts 
of  three  counties— Cameron,  Elk,  and 
Clearfield. 

A few  stipulations  were  required  of 
sportsmen  that  desired  to  hunt  on  the 
property.  During  the  regular  antlered 
deer  season  and  special  antlerless 
deer  season,  rifles  were  not  permitted 
and  hunters  were  restricted  to  the 
use  of  shotguns  loaded  with  rifle 
slugs.  Hunting  with  bows  and  arrows 
was  permitted  during  the  October 
archery  season  when  deer  of  either 
sex  were  legal.  It  was  necessary  to 


check  in  and  out  of  the  area  and  to 
acquire  a special  free  permit  at  the 
time  of  entry.  No  deer  drives  were 
allowed  and  hunting  was  restricted 
to  the  “still”  method.  Hunting  was 
not  permitted  within  300  yards  of 
main  traveled  roads.  Sportsmen  were 
asked  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  pre- 
pared by  the  Game  Commission’s 
Division  of  Research,  to  record  daily 
hunting  success.  Curtiss-Wright 
guards,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion law  enforcement  officers,  and 
biologists  were  constantly  on  duty  to 
facilitate  the  operation  and  assist  the 
hunters  in  their  pursuit. 

Nearly  800  archers  and  1250  gun- 
ners spent  16,700  man  hours  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  hunting  the  area 
during  the  combined  seasons.  Numer- 
ous sportsmen  returned  to  hunt  on 
several  days  and  a few  bowmen  came 
back  as  many  as  10  and  11  times. 
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8-POINT  BUCK  killed  by  Frances  Petriskey, 
of  Philipsburg,  weighed  123  pounds  and  was 
4 1/2  years  old. 
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Although  deer  were  plentiful  (the 
average  number  seen  per  hunter  was 
12  per  day),  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  the  equipment  used  limited  the 
number  of  animals  brought  to  bag. 
Both  bowman  and  gun  hunters  re- 
ported that  deer  were  slain  at  an 
average  of  45  yards. 

Archers’  success  (4%)  on  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  property  was  double  the 
statewide  average  of  2%.  Of  the  30 
deer  bagged,  14  were  antlered  and 
16  were  antlerless.  On  the  average  it 
took  the  archers  210  hours  to  kill 
one  deer.  Although  only  4%  of  the 
bowmen  managed  to  put  their  tags 
on  deer,  28%  had  shooting. 

Antlered  deer  hunters  during  the 
regular  season  killed  77  animals  so 
that  6%  of  this  group  were  success- 
ful. The  antlerless  deer  season  saw 
only  77  hunters  afield.  Of  these  24 
connected  for  a hunter  success  figure 
of  31%.  Of  the  buck  hunters  13% 
reported  that  they  had  gotten  shots 
at  deer.  Antlerless  deer  hunters  re- 
ported that  55%  of  their  group  got 
to  do  some  shooting. 


The  deer  killed  were  examined  for 
age,  weight,  and  antler  development 
by  biologists  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  on  a deer  popu- 
lation that  had  been  completely  pro- 
tected for  five  years.  Although  some 
fine  trophies  were  taken,  close  ex- 
amination indicated  that  most  bucks 
on  the  Curtiss-Wright  property  were 
poorer  in  quality  than  average  Penn- 
sylvania deer.  This  fact  will  probably 
come  as  a shock  to  those  hunters 
who  saw  big  antlered  bucks  on  the 
area.  Actually  the  deer  examined  at 
Quehanna  had  antlers  that  were 
smaller  in  diameter  and  had  fewer 
points  than  the  average  deer  of  com- 
parable age  from  other  parts  of  the 
state.  And  remember,  the  average 
Pennsylvania  deer  is  no  prize  speci- 
men. 

Antler  development  is  usually  de- 
pendent on  two  main  factors— the 
age  of  the  animal,  and  the  feed  avail- 
ble  to  it.  Older  deer  have  the  po- 
tential of  growing  larger  racks  than 
do  yearling  bucks.  Best  antlers  are 
usually  developed  when  deer  reach 
the  age  of  3 Vi  or  4 Vi  years.  On  the 
Curtiss-Wright  property  41%  of  the 
male  deer  examined  were  older  than 
3 Vi  years;  whereas  less  than  20%  ever 
reach  this  age  in  Pennsylvania  where 
hunting  is  permitted  year  after  year. 
In  other  words  a few  deer  at  Que- 
hanna have  good  antlers  because 
they  are  older. 

Some  people  commented  that  the 
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general  appearance  of  the  deer  were 
good.  Most  deer  are  in  good  condi- 
tion at  that  season.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  deer  is  misleading  to 
sportsmen  who  venture  forth  in  the 
forest  only  a week  or  two  during 
hunting  season.  By  then  the  deer 
have  been  fattened  by  the  abundance 
of  food  available  to  them  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The 
more  observant  hunters  at  Quehanna 
during  the  December  seasons  noted 
that  deer  were  feeding  heavily  on 
acorns.  Unfortunately,  enough  acorns 
are  not  available  all  winter,  and  if 
good  browse  is  not  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  deer  suffer.  Browse 
is  very  scarce  on  the  Curtiss-Wright 
tract.  Forest  regeneration  has  been 
hindered  by  the  browsing  of  many 
deer.  The  range  there  has  supported 
too  many  deer  for  too  long  and,  in 
turn,  the  quality  of  deer  has  de- 
clined. 

Yearling  deer  are  thought  to  be 
most  affected  by  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  diet.  Statewide  figures  show 
that  32%  of  the  1 V^-year-old  bucks 
carry  spikes.  Of  the  21  bucks  U/2 
years  old  examined  at  the  Quehanna 
Checking  station,  14  (66  2/3%)  had 
spikes  and  the  average  basal  diameter 
of  the  antlers  was  17/32  of  an  inch. 
Antlers  of  other  yearling  bucks  ex- 
amined statewide,  averaged  22/32  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a thickness  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  antlers  of  2!/2 
year  old  deer  examined  at  Quehanna. 


LINCOLN  M.  LANG  is  Assistant 
Leader  on  the  White-tailed  Deer 
Study  presently  being  conducted  by 
the  Game  Commission’s  Division  of 
Research.  He  is  a graduate  of  West 
Chester  Teachers  College  and  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  in  wildlife 
management  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Before  joining  the  Game 
Commission,  he  was  employed  as  an 
ecologist  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hunt- 
ers came  from  43  different  counties. 
Clearfield  and  Allegheny  counties 
furnished  the  largest  number  of 
hunters.  Many  nonresidents  also 
hunted  the  area.  The  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  were  represented. 

The  behavior  of  the  sportsmen 
that  used  the  Quehanna  tract,  was,  in 
general,  very  good.  Only  a few  in- 
fractions of  the  rules  and  laws  were 
noticed.  Violators  in  these  cases  were 
quickly  apprehended  by  vigilant 
deputy  game  protectors.  Cooperation 
by  the  hunters  in  following  the  regu- 
lations was  admirable.  Many  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity of  hunting  in  the  area  and 
their  hopes  that  the  Curtiss-Wright 

SEVEN-POINT  TROPHY  was  downed  by 
John  Micko,  of  Dunlo,  on  November  30th 
during  the  1959  buck  season  at  Quehanna. 
It  weighed  143  pounds,  was  6y£  years  old. 
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DEER  CHECK  STATION  at  Quehanna  gave 
■research  biologists  valuable  data  on  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  deer.  Here  Stan  Forbes 
weighs  a 314  year  old  buck  killed  by  Harry 
Campbell,  of  McKeesport.  It  had  an  8- 
point  rack,  weighed  140  pounds. 
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Corporation  would  again  open  it 
gates  in  1960. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  rec 
reation  afforded  the  people  tha 
might  hunt  at  Quehanna  in  the  fu 
ture  a continued  harvesting  of  th 
deer  would  also  benefit  the  herd  ii 
self.  Any  deer  range  can  support  onl 
what  it  can  feed.  To  let  deer  increas 
over  the  supply  of  food  produced  oi 
the  range  causes  hunger  and  weaker 
ing  to  the  deer  themselves.  It  is  tru 
that  some  bucks  will  manage  to  liv 
long  enough  and  find  enough  to  ea 
to  produce  trophy  size  heads.  But  ii 
the  winter  it’s  every  buck  for  him 
self  and  younger  ones  usually  suffe 
when  there  are  too  many  older  dee 
competing  for  the  same  browse.  Thi 
seems  to  have  happened  at  Que 
hanna.  Deer  were  not  hunted  for  sev 
eral  years.  Browse  conditions  degen 
erated  and  in  turn  so  did  the  size  o 
the  deer  themselves.  Some  older  buck 
developed  good  antlers,  but  averagi 
bucks  of  the  same  age  in  other  part 
of  Pennsylvania  developed  bette 
antlers. 

Everyone  likes  to  see  a buck  wit! 
a trophy  size  rack.  It  takes  time  anc 
food  to  produce  such  an  animal.  It 
most  cases  the  feed  that  it  takes  t( 
grow  one  trophy  head  can  raise  threi 
bucks  to  1 V2  years  in  age  with  antler 
big  enough  to  satisfy  average  hunters 
Three  satisfied  hunters  are  bettei 
than  one. 
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A Death  Rate  Which  Generally  Equals 
The  Birth  Rate  In  The  Wild  Maintains  . . . 


The  Balance  of  Nature 

Part  II.  Wildlife  Mortality 
By  Dave  Mech 


MUCH  has  been  written  for  and 
against  the  “Balance  of  Nature” 
theory,  by  both  biologists  and  lay- 
men. Most  of  the  disagreement  re- 
sults from  lack  of  definition.  In  the 
two  parts  of  this  article  we  see  that 
over  a long  period  and  large  area, 
there  is  a natural  equilibrium:  repro- 
duction versus  mortality.  When  we 
see  the  mechanism  behind  this  bal- 
ance, our  present  hunting  laws  and 
wildlife  management  practices  will  be 
seen  in  a new  light. 

We  saw  in  Part  I that  animals  are 
specially  equipped  with  insurances 
for  continuing  their  race.  The  high- 


geared  breeding  of  insects,  if  un- 
checked, would  be  devastating  in  a 
few  weeks.  If  all  the  offspring  of  one 
tiny  plant  louse  lived  and  bred  un- 
checked for  one  season,  the  total 
would  outweigh  the  entire  human 
population  of  China.  Rodents  and 
game  animals  could  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it’d  take  a year  or  two. 

Why  doesn’t  this  happen? 

Because  generally  the  same  num- 
ber of  individuals  die  each  year  as 
are  reproduced.  Dear  old  Mother 
Nature  is  heartless.  She  cares  nothing 
for  the  individual.  Unimaginable 
numbers  of  living  creatures  are  ruth- 
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NATURE'S  BREAD  OF  LIFE  for  all  meat- 
eaters  like  this  tiny  Sparrow  hawk  are  the 
rodents.  Although  this  hawk  feeds  on  in- 
sects and  vegetation,  it  can  and  does  catch 
mice  and  other  small  rodents  when  op- 
portunity presents. 

lessly  slain  every  minute.  The  survival 
of  the  species  is  Nature’s  only  con- 
cern. 

Death  takes  numerous  forms.  It 
begins  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
breeding  cycle  and  continues  in  a 
population  forever.  Of  the  millions  of 
sperm  hoping  to  fertilize  each  egg, 
only  one  succeeds.  And  if  the  female 
cannot  get  the  right  diet,  -some  of  her 
microscopic  eggs  may  never  see  a 
sperm.  Of  it  she  can’t  find  enough 
food  while  carrying  the  developing 
young,  they  may  dissolve  back  into 
her  blood. 

Birth  is  an  especially  hazardous 
time  for  all  species,  but  the  pre- 
maturely born  ’possums  have  a special 
problem.  Eighteen  young  are  some- 
times born.  Since  there  are  only  13 
milk  spouts  in  the  mother’s  pouch, 
these  are  grabbed  on  a first-come-first- 
serve  basis.  Thus  the  five  hairless 
critters  placing  last  in  the  race  for 
life  are  out  of,  luck.  Chances  are  they 
don’t  go  to  waste,  however.  They 
probably  furnish  milk  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters— via  their 

mother’s  stomach. 


Cold,  damp  weather  during  the 
nesting  season  often  allows  pneu- 
monia and  other  diseases  to  wipe  out 
whole  litters  or  broods.  Ice  or  heavy 
rainfall  may  kill  newly  born  or 
hatched  individuals  outright. 

During  the  nesting  season,  car- 
nivores also  take  their  share  of  help- 
less animals,  for  they  too  have  young 
to  feed.  Usually  all  the  individuals 
in  a nest  are  taken.  Of  course,  if  a 
mother  animal  is  killed  by  a predator 
(or  by  a car,  mowing  machine, 
poacher,  etc.),  the  young  all  starve. 

Some  species,  especially  the  meat- 
eaters,  have  fewer  enemies,  so  they  bear 
fewer  young.  Eagles  and  horned  owls 
generally  lay  only  two  or  three  eggs 
each  year.  Foxes,  weasels,  and  mink 
bear  about  five  young  per  year,  and 
bobcats  and  otters,  two  to  four. 
Moles,  which  are  usually  underground 
away  from  predators,  have  about  four 
young  per  year.  The  well-protected 
porcupine  bears  only  one  young  each 
year. 

When  young  animals  first  venture 
into  the  big,  wide  world,  they  are  at 
quite  a disadvantage.  They  are  still 
learning  what  to  eat,  where  to  find 
their  food,  and  how  to  get  to  it  with- 
out exposing  themselves.  They  must 
continually  explore  strange  areas  and 
learn  by  trial  and  error— and  few 
errors  are  allowed.  Predators  lurk 
everywhere,  waiting  for  the  slightest 
chance  to  sacrifice  the  other’s  life  for 
their  own.  Fatal  accidents  are  many. 
Diseases  may  affect  the  cold  or  wet 
individual  which  couldn’t  find  the 
right  cover.  Ticks,  mites,  fleas,  and 
lice  attack  the  animal,  trying  to  save 
their  hides  by  chewing  on  his.  In- 
side, tapeworms  and  round  worms 
share  his  food  without  even  asking. 

Despite  the  numerous  dangers, 
many  animals  survive.  By  the  end  of 
Summer  when  most  breeding  has 
ended,  there  are  animals  wherever 
there  is  sufficient  food  and  cover. 
Nature  has  overproduced  and  then 
weeded  out  the  surplus.  Each  acre 
now  usually  contains  as  much  game 
as  it  can  support.  Scientists  say  the 
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“carrying  capacity”  has  been  reached. 

A game-biologist  friend  almost 
blew  a gasket  trying  to  hammer  the 
meaning  of  this  fancy  term  into  me. 

“Look,”  he  stammered,  “carrying 
capacity  is  actually  a simple  idea.  Say 
a farmer  puts  four  steers  on  a ten- 
acre  piece,  and  they  grow  fat  and 
healthy  all  Summer  without  being 
fed  anything  extra.  Next  year  he  adds 
a fifth  and  finds  he  must  feed  all  five 
extra  hay  to  maintain  their  weight. 
Thus  the  carrying  capacity  of  his  ten- 
acre  pasture  for  steers  was  four.  It  is 
the  number  of  animals  of  a certain 
species  which  a given  piece  of  land 
can  support,  or  carry,  at  a certain 
time.” 

“You  mean  to  say  that  each  piece 
of  land  can  only  hold  so  much  game 
and  no  more?” 

“Exactly.” 

“What  would  happen  if  we  turned 
some  extra  game  loose?”  I asked. 

“Most  of  it  would  be  gone  within 
a few  days.  This  is  just  what  happens 
when  we  stock  pheasants,  even  in 
good  pheasant  range.  All  the  food, 
cover,  and  room  is  being  used  already 
by  the  natural  population.  The  out- 
siders are  left  to  wander  about,  and 
soon  perish.  One  September  in  Mich- 


igan, biologists  banded  and  released 
about  400  cocks,  but  few  survived  to 
hunting  season.  Only  5.8  percent  or 
23  birds  were  finally  shot  and  re- 
ported.” 

“Isn’t  that  because  the  pheasants 
were  raised  in  a game  farm  where 
they’re  fed,  sheltered,  and  protected, 
and  don’t  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves?” 

“Sure,  that’s  probably  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  high  mortality,”  he  ad- 
mitted, “but  even  wild  animals  re- 
leased in  occupied  territory  give  the 
same  results.  Pennsylvania  biologists 
trapped,  tagged,  transferred,  and  re- 
leased over  10,000  wild  cottontail  rab- 
bits between  1952  and  1954.  Only 
400  rabbits  or  four  percent  were  ever 
recovered  and  reported  by  hunters.” 

“In  other  words,”  I asked,  “once 
carrying  capacity  is  reached,  we  can’t 
increase  game  by  dumping  more  onto 
the  land?” 

“That’s  right,”  replied  the  biolo- 
gist. 

I felt  pretty  good,  for  I had  learned 
some  surprising  statistics  and  ideas 
to  spring  on  my  friends.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  what  carrying 
capacity  is,  because  the  wildlife  mor- 
tality rate  depends  on  it.  The  better 


ALIVE  BUT  GONE,  this  starved  fawn  is  too  weak  to  move.  It  suffered  many  days  before 
dying.  A hunter’s  bullet  would  have  done  a faster  job,  and  the  deer  would  have  provided 
sport  and  food. 


HIGHWAY  KILLS  also  take  their  toll  of  wildlife.  This  250-300  pound  black  bear  was 
mortally  injured  when  struck  by  a car  on  Route  611  at  Mt.  Pocono  last  May.  Deer  are 
common  victims  of  highway  accidents  but  a few  bears  are  hit  each  year. 


a piece  of  land  is  suited  to  support 
wildlife,  the  lower  the  death  rate 
will  be. 

Therefore,  since  the  breeding  rate 
is  usually  high,  if  we  raise  the  carry- 
ing capacity,  theoretically  we’ll  in- 
crease the  wildlife.  The  only  way  to 
do  this  is  to  improve  the  habitat.  A 
new  marsh  or  pond  obviously  im- 
proves the  habitat  and  raises  the 
carrying  capacity  for  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  creatures.  Similarly,  im- 
provements in  upland  environments 
should  increase  small  game.  An  ex- 
periment in  Missouri  shows  they  do, 
at  least  with  quail.  During  four  years 
of  intensive  habitat  improvement,  a 
2,070-acre  piece  showed  an  increase 
in  its  Fall  quail  carrying  capacity  of 
from  13  coveys  to  44. 

Improving  habitat  just  for  wildlife 
might  be  expensive,  but  several  good 
farming  practices  are  automatic  wild- 
life increasers.  The  creation  of  wet- 


lands for  swimming,  fishing,  water 
supply,  etc.  increases  muskrats  and 
possibly  waterfowl.  Several  acres  of 
Christmas-tree  plantings  generally 
benefit  rabbits,  grouse  and  deer. 
Fruit-bearing  shrubs  planted  in 
fencerows,  windbreaks,  and  odd  cor- 
ners help  the  pheasant,  rabbit  and 
quail  supply.  With  these  practices 
there  will  be  less  wildlife  mortality, 
and  therefore  more  game. 

Even  with  improved  habitat,  how- 
ever, carrying  capacity  falls  in  Au- 
tumn when  many  of  the  food  and 
cover  plants  die.  Thus  mortality  in- 
creases. Predators,  diseases,  parasites, 
exposure,  and  accidents  continue 
their  inroads.  And  hunting  soon 
competes  with  these  mortality  fac- 
tors. Where  hunters  take  a large  por- 
tion of  the  game,  less  is  killed  by 
natural  causes,  but  in  many  areas 
hunters  don’t  take  enough.  After  the 
hunting  season,  wildlife  must  face 
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extreme  Winter  hardships  which  cut 
small  game  populations  to  a fraction 
of  their  Fall  size.  If  hunters  don’t  kill 
enough  of  the  game,  Winter  will. 

Quail,  pheasants  and  probably 
other  game  also  die  of  starvation  dur- 
ing severe  winters.  If  they  had  been 
shot  by  hunters,  they  would  have 
provided  food  and  recreation  instead 
of  being  wasted. 

By  Spring,  the  season  of  rebirth, 
wildlife  populations  are  about  the 
same  size  as  they  were  one  year  be- 
fore—the  lowest  during  the  entire 
year.  Now  reproduction  overtakes 
mortality  for  a while,  and  the  whole 
cycle  starts  again. 

Wholesale  slaughter  must  occur  in 
most  populations  each  year,  for  we 
all  know  that  wildlife  does  not  in- 
crease extremely  from  year  to  year, 
except  where  introduced  into  new 
favorable  areas.  But  we  also  know 
that  numerous  young  are  produced 
each  year.  Therefore,  logic  shows  us 
that  most  of  them  must  die. 

Several  studies  show  how  extreme 
mortality  is.  In  the  Fall,  game  biolo- 
gists examine  large  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  game  and  determine 
their  ages.  They  find  that  from  60 
to  80  percent  of  the  rabbits,  squirrels, 
quail,  pheasants,  and  other  small 
game  and  fur-bearers  are  yOung-of- 
the  year.  That  is,  roughly  two-thirds 
of  each  population  is  a few  months 
old,  and  only  one-third  is  over  a year 
old.  Thus  about  two-thirds  of  a fall 
population  is  destined  to  vanish  with- 
in one  year,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  the  mortality  factor  is.  It  it’s 
not  one  thing,  it’ll  be  umpteen 
others. 

Therefore,  if  we  closed  hunting  or 
eliminated  predators,  we  still  would 
not  increase  the  game  supply.  Wild- 
life refuses  to  be  stored  up  for  long. 
Even  on  game  refuges,  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  small  game  and  fur- 
bearers  are  less  than  a year  old  in 
Fall. 

In  fact,  to  really  cut  down  a popu- 
lation—say  of  foxes  or  other  preda- 


tors—we  need  to  kill  more  than  would 
normally  die  each  year.  To  put  even 
the  slightest  dent  in  the  next  year’s 
fox  population,  we’d  have  to  kill  over 
half  of  the  present  numbers.  If  any 
less  are  killed,  natural  mortality  has 
been  substituted  for. 

Yes,  there  is  a balance  of  nature: 
bountiful  reproduction  is  balanced 
by  wholesale  mortality.  The  number 
of  animals  left  indicates  the  carrying 
capacity.  This  whole  scheme  can  be 
likened  to  a leaky  barrel  being  filled 
annually  by  a water  tap  representing 
reproduction.  The  barrel  is  the  hab- 
itat and  each  stave  a mortality  factor. 
Leaks  in  each  stave  allow  the  “game” 
to  pour  out.  The  lowest  leak  deter- 
mines the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
“habitat.”  It  does  no  good  to  pour 
more  water  into  the  barrel,  for  it  im- 
mediately flows  out  the  lowest  crack 
—usually  representing  a deficiency  of 
food  or  cover.  It  is  also  useless  to 
plug  one  of  the  upper  cracks,  such  as 
those  representing  mortality  by  pred- 
ators, accidents,  hunting,  etc.  The 
only  way  to  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  is  to  improve  the  habitat— 
to  plug  the  lowest  cracks.  Let’s  do 
it.l 


JULY,  1960 
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By  Bill  Walsh 


Against  Pennsylvania’s  Modern  Arm 
And  Ammunition,  Woodchucks  Face  . 

A Hazardous  Lift 


DO  YOU  ever  fret  about  the 
hazards  of  driving,  crossing  streets, 
boarding  trains,  or  waving  good-bye 
to  family  and  friends  as  a plane  pulls 
you  skyward?  Brother,  you  have  no 
worries.  Consider  the  perils  facing 
the  lowly  woodchuck,  prime  target 
for  folks  who  like  their  off-season 
shooting  at  breathing  targets. 

Most  of  the  winter  he’s  asleep,  of 
course,  and  without  an  electric 
blanket  to  blow  a fuse,  he  is  prob- 
ably safer  than  most  humans  in  bed. 
His  troubles  begin  when  he  awakens 
— h'is  mind  occupied  and  preoccupied 
with  a gnawing  hunger  for  the  first 
sprigs  of  spring  greenery  and  the 
desire  to  seek  a mate. 

At,  this  point  in  his  career  he 
emerges  into  a world  almost  devoid 
of  the  friendly  cover  it  held  at  the 
time  he  crawled  into  his^  den  for 
that  long  winter’s  nap.  The  grasses 
are  flattened  and  crushed  by  the  past- 


winter’s  burden  of  snow  and  wind. 
Until  the  first  rush  of  growth  carpets 
the  fields  and  the  meadows  with  a 
renewed  rug  of  verdure  he’s  as  con- 
spicuous—and  possibly  embarrassed— 
as  a hound  dog  in  church.  A hunter 
can  spot  him  the  proverbial  mile 
away. 

Only  thing  in  his  favor  is  the  fact 
that  most  woodchuck  hunters  pass 
up  the  opportunity  at  this  time  and 
wait  for  pure  shirtsleeve  weather.  But 
he  just  can’t  count  on  that.  For 
many  ’chuck  hunters— now  that  their 
favorite  quarry  is  unprotected  year 
’round— have  been  loading  ammo  and 
polishing  ’scopes  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion of  hunting  the  ‘chuck  in  the 
“morning”  of  his  waking  season  as 
well  as  the  afternoon. 

Apparently  this  year  ’round  shoot- 
ing has  had  no  serious  effect  on  the 
wood  chuck  population  and  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  more 
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unners  will  take  to  the  spring-green 
illsides  in  search  of  this  sport  in 
years  to  come.  The  air  is  as  fresh, 
if  not  fresher,  than  that  of  mid-July, 
and  the  winter-stale  shooting  eye  just 
as  much  in  need  of  the  practice. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  the  ’chuck 
and  his  likelihood  of  ending  up  as 
a statistic.  When  it  comes  to  those 
who  want  him  that  way,  you  must 
understand— as  the  saying  goes— “It 
takes  all  kinds.’’  For  ’chuck  hunters 
are  a mixed  breed.  Although  we 
don’t  hold  with  such  other-world 
monkeyshines,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison it  might  be  easier  to  say  that 
there  is  a kind  of  “caste”  system 
among  the  devotees  of  the  sport. 

At  the  aristocratic  top  is  the  well 
equipped  specialist  in  polishing  off 
whistle  pigs— laden  with  high-power 
binoculars,  a bull-barreled  precision, 
tack-driving  rifle  of  medium  caliber, 
a set  of  ballistics  charts  in  his  hip 
pocket,  and  a complete  set  of  hand 
loading  tools  back  on  the  home 
workbench. 

This  boy  can  tell  you  how  far 
above  or  below  the  line  of  sight  his 
bullet  will  be  at  283 V2  yards  (to  the 
tenth  of  an  inch)  and  he  sneers  at 
those  who  even  put  the  glass  on  a 
’chuck  nearer  than  175.  Only  head 
shots  count— and  he  keeps  a record 
book  of  his  ’chuck  kills  over  the  years. 

Chances  are  he  made  his  own  rifle 
(except  for  the  pouring  of  the  steel) 
and  the  stock  has  been  rubbed  by 
hand  enough  hours  to  put  a high 
polish  on  a piece  of  sandpaper.  In 


woodchuck  shooting  circles,  this  gent 
is  strictly  “upper  crust.” 

Middle  class  representative  is  the 
fellow  who  carries  the  same  arm  for 
woodchuck  hunting  that  he  takes 
deer  hunting.  He  uses  the  ’chuck 
season  for  the  sport  involved  and 
to  heep  his  shooting  eye  in  trim  for 
the  deer  season  ahead.  Sometimes 
he  even  uses  the  same  power  of  scope 
on  the  ’chucks  as  he  does  on  the 
deer— believing  that  the  power  of  a 
scope  doesn’t  limit  its  use  in  deer 
country  half  so  much  as  lack  of  prac- 
tice. He’s  probably  right,  too. 

Lower  class  ’chuck  hunters  are 
those  who  shoot  big  guns  at  any 
’chuck— near  or  far,  or  who  carry 
little  guns  (the  ,22’s)  and  belly-crawl 
within  range.  In  the  latter  sub-species 
you  are  not  close  enough  to  fire 
unless  you  are  looking  the  ’chuck 
directly  in  the  eye  and  he  is  as  sur- 
prised as  a decoyed  duck  at  your 
being  there. 

Young  boys  learning  to  hunt  are 
in  a class  all  their  own  and  do  not 
properly  fall  into  any  of  the  above 
“caste”  groups.  Bless  ’em. 

Each  group  has  one  thing  in  com- 
mon—its  members  have  the  'chuck 
hunting  “fever”  about  as  bad  as  any 
other.  The  quantity  of  enthusiasm  is 
not  necessarily  measured  by  the 
amount  of  the  preparation. 

The  object  of  all  this  preparation— 
the  ’chuck  himself— is  also  pretty 
much  of  an  individual,  despite  his 
common  traits  and  characteristics.  As 
one  shooter  we  know  puts  it: 


“Woodchucks— and  people,  too,  I 
guess— have  some  things  in  common 
like  a kind  of  ‘togetherness.’  But  they 
also  have  an  ‘apartness’  and  ’chucks 
don’t  always  do  the  same  thing  every 
time.’’ 

He’d  just  read  a story  in  a news- 
paper when  he  made  this  remark 
that  prompted  his  thinking  this  way. 
The  story  stated  that  ‘chucks’  DO 
NOT  get  up  and  look  for  their 
shadows  on  Groundhog  Day.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  woodchucks  sleep 
all  winter  in  true  hibernation.  Well, 
he  knew  these  to  be  generally  true 
facts  but  he  resented  the  implications 
of  NEVER  and  ALWAYS  in  talking 
about  wildlife  because  he  has  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  woodchucks  out 
in  the  mid-January  snow  and  knew 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  in- 
dividual ’chucks  get  involved  in  at 
least  a temporary  discontinuation  of 
hibernation.  Same  as  some  bears,  he 
guessed. 

He  also  hated  to  read  that  wood- 
chucks, when  whistled  at,  will  stand 
erect  to  allow  the  shooter  a clear 
shot.  Doesn’t  always  work— not  even 
for  the  fellow  who  knows  what  kind 
of  whistle  to  use  and  how  to  use  it. 


To  prove  that  ’chucks  are  “holding 
their  own’’  against  gunning  pressure, 
they’ve  been  providing  living  targets 
in  excess  of  300,000  each  year  since 
1953.  No  records  were  kept  on  wood 
chuck  kills  in  the  Keystone  state  until 
1938  when  estimates  placed  the 
“harvest”  at  145,528.  For  those  who 
like  statistics,  the  following  table  will 
show  the  record  of  woodchuck  kills 
since  that  time: 


1939- 178,691 

1940- 190,735 

1941- 196,729 

1942- 184,921 

1943- 157,202 

1944- 171,722 

1945- 156,737 

1946- 228,329 

1947- 234,017 

1948- 259,534 


1949- 265,135 

1950- 251,648 

1951- 258,314 

1952- 281,194 

1953- 332,167 

1954- 329,658 

1955- 336,455 

1956- 326,044 

1957- 311,497 

1958- 


When  the  closed  season  on  wood- 
chucks in  Pennsylvania  was  removed 
in  1953,  some  hunters  wondered  to 
what  extent  the  pressure  would  in- 
crease from  those  gunners  who  con- 
sidered ’chucking  with  precision  rifles 
their  favorite  outdoor  sport.  It 
appears,  to  this  writer  at  least,  that 
several  important  advantages  to  all 
hunters  have  been  realized  by  the 
removal  of  the  closed  season. 

First— since  there  is  no  big,  red 
letter  Opening  Day,  there  is  no 
psychological  build-up  of  interest  to- 
ward that  event.  While  as  many,  and 
possibly  more  Keystone  sportsmen 
are  enjoying  ’chuck  hunting  as  when 
the  season  opened  on  July  i,  any 
specific  July  ist  will  probably  see 
fewer  hunters  afield.  The  value  of 
this  lies  in  the  area  of  sportsmanland- 
owner  relations— a sensitive  spot  when 
hordes  of  hunters  suddenly  come 
marching  over  the  horizon,  so  to 
speak.  At  this  point  it  must  be  said, 
however,  in  fairness  to  many  ’chuck 
hunters  that  this  particular  segment 
of  the  gunning  fraternity  is  probably 
more  solicitous  than  most  in  seeking 
permission  before  shooting.  As  in  all 
areas,  though,  some  do  not. 

Second— the  removal  of  the  closed 
season  has  added  probably  millions 
of  man  hours  of  outdoor  recreation 
to  recreation’s  sum  total.  This  is 
important  when  one  considers  that 
the  modern  game  commission  or  con- 
servation department  of  today’s  scene 
regards  additions  to  this  sum  total— 
within  the  limits  of  the  resource  in- 
volved—as  one  of  its  prime  functions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  woodchucks 
have  been  accused  of  having  only 
just  about  enough  sense  to  come  in 
out  of  the  rain,  the  object  of  all  this 
attention  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  interesting  animals— as  a target 
or  as  the  subject  of  a bit  of  nature 
study. 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  “Seven 
Sleepers,”  the  ’chuck  hibernates  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  is 
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blissfully  asleep  without  a care  in  the 
world  at  the  time  we  are  wondering 
how  to  pay  the  bills  that  pour  in 
after  Christmas. 

The  ’chucks  first  duty  after  hiber- 
nation is  to  seek  a mate.  The  young 
are  born  four  weeks  later  and  enter 
the  world  blind  and  hairless.  They 
are  about  four  inches  long  and  a 
half-inch  of  this  is  tail. 

When  the  mother  brings  them 
above  ground  (litters  in  the  various 
subspecies  range  from  two  to  eight) 
they  weigh  about  a pound  to  a 
pound-and-a-half.  It  is  at  this  stage 
they  afe  easiest  prey  for  the  predators. 
In  adulthood,  too,  they  are  occasion- 
ally killed  by  predators— but  the  fox 
or  dog  that  subdues  the  tough- 
skinned, pugnacious  adult  ’chuck  has 
earned  its  reward  and  before  or  after 
his  meal  will  address  himself  to  the 
task  of  licking  a few  wounds  of  his 
own. 

The  very  young  are  easy  victims 
to  foxes,  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  other 
predators.  The  safety  of  the  den  and 
the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the 
flesh-eaters  to  tangle  with  the  mother 
are  their  only  protection. 

Most  authorities  list  the  maximum 
weight  of  the  ’chuck  at  about  12 
pounds— but  we’re  inclined  to  think 
that  a well-fed  Pennsylvania  Mar- 
mota  monax  monax  will  put  a strain 
on  that  figure.  At  least  it  has  moved 
us  to  the  resolution  to  carry  a scales 
on  future  ’chucking  expeditions  for 
some  individual  research  on  this. 


One  of  the  reasons  woodchucks 
lead  a hazardous  existence  is  the 
automobile.  Some  interesting  figures 
are  available  from  the  files  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Department. 

For  a period  of  ten  years,  S.  W. 
Jackson,  then  District  Engineer  of 
District  No.  1,  comprising  the  north- 
western counties  of  Erie,  Crawford, 
Mercer,  Warren,  Forest,  Venango, 
and  Lawrence  Counties,  kept  a record 
of  the  carcasses  of  wildlife  and  do- 
mestic animals  removed  from  the 
highways  in  this  district  by  Highway 
Department  personnel. 

The  report  (apparently  this  activ- 
ity is  no  longer  entered  into)  covers 
the  years  from  1941  through  1950. 
During  that  time— in  the  seven 
counties  listed— highway  workers  re- 
moved 5,352  woodchuck  carcasses 
from  the  highways. 

The  interesting  report— the  writer 
has  a copy  in  his  files— states  that  the 
number  of  animals  and  birds  re- 
moved, is  not  an  estimate,  but  an 
actual  count  and  that  the  figures  do 
not  make  any  allowance  for  escaped 
cripples  or  for  bodies  removed  by 
carrion  eaters.  Nor  does  it  account 
for  whose  on  roads  not  receiving 
service. 

While  it  is  apart  from  this  article, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
grand  total  of  all  wildlife  carcasses 
during  this  ten-year  period  amounted 
to  125,460.  Rabbits  amounted  to 
about  60  per  cent  of  this. 


JULY,  1960 
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MODERN  CHUCK  HUNTERS  have  the  finest  in  arms  and  ammunition.  Here  is  Warren 
Landis,  of  Hershey,  shooting  a 244  Remington  with  15  power  Unertl  Scope  on  a very  un- 
usual custom-made  stock.  Spotting  for  him  is  Arlington  Heisey,  of  Palmyra,  using  a 30- 
power  telescope.  These  hunters  are  interested  only  in  shots  beyond  300  yards. 


Field  ’chucks  seldom  encounter  the 
automobile  face  to  face.  They  have 
learned,  however,  to  anticipate  what 
is  in  store  when  they  hear  a car 
door  slam,  however— no  matter  how 
distant.  There  is  in  Pennsylvania, 
though,  a large  roadside  population 
of  woodchucks.  Every  motorist  who 
travels  at  the  right  time  of  day  in 
such  heavily-populated  areas  is  aware 
of  this.  These  “strips”  of  chuck 
populations  are  found  where  pole 
stage  timber  and  young  pole  stage 
growth  has  left  only  the  roadside 
with  its  “edge”  characteristics  as  suit- 
able dining  rooms  for  Mr.  Chuck. 

Were  it  more  generally  known 
that  woodchucks  relish  ear  corn  in 
the  milk  stage,  more  of  them  might 
also  end  up  on  the  wrong  end  of  a 
farmer’s  ire.  Low-growing  varieties 
like  sweet  corn  often  suffer  extensive 
damage  from  ’chucks  of  the  area- 
while  the  raccoon  (who  may  also  be 
guilty)  gets  the  principal  share  of 
the  blame. 

Discounting  natural  mortality  of 
the  young,  hunters  probably  account 
for  the- deaths  of  more  ’chucks  than 
any  other  single  cause  today.  And  no 
discussion  of  ’chuck  hunting  or  the 
hazards  of  a ’chuck’s  life  would  be 


complete  without  at  least  a reference 
to  the  hazards  facing  the  rifleman. 

As  with  deer,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a hunter’s  motions  and 
not  the  color  of  his  clothing  will  put 
a ’chuck  to  alarm. 

Add  this  fact  to  two  others— i.  Most 
’chuck  hunters  carry  hi-power  rifles, 
and  2.  In  the  event  of  accident  the 
human  head  is  the  area  most  often 
hit— and  you  get  a recipe  for  color- 
caution  the  ’chucker  must  not  ignore. 

Whether  or  not  any  other  precau- 
tion is  taken  for  hunter  safety,  a red 
or  yellow  cap  or  hat  (preferably  of 
fluorescent  material)  ought  to  be 
kept  beside  the  ’chuck  rifle  so  the 
hunter  will  take  them  both  along  on 
every  trip. 

But  we  started  out  to  talk  about 
the  hazards  of  a ’chuck’s  life  and 
should  end  up  on  the  same  note  or 
at  least  a modified  aspect  of  it.  To 
us  that  seems  to  be: 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chuck 
looks  adversity  in  the  face  on  many 
of  his  days  and  succumbs  to  a lot  of 
it— we  are  glad  that  he  is  able  to 
survive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pro- 
vide a source  of  prime  outdoor 
recreation.  And  we  hope  that  it  stays 
that  way! 
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Cats  And  Rabbits 

PERRY  COUNTY-On  April  6 at 
home  in  Dauphin  County  from  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
a sportsman  approached  me  about  a 
nest  he  had  in,  his  lawn.  After  he 
described  the  nest,  I informed  him  it 
was  a cottontail  rabbit  nest.  He  had 
found  the  nest  on  March  31  with  five 
young  rabbits  in  it.  The  nest  was  at 
a well  hidden  place.  The  next  night 
he  claimed  it  was  completely  cleared 
out.  He  said  there  were  cats  in  the 
neighborhood  and  at  the  nest.  One 
can  readily  see  how  early  the  rabbit’s 
love  life  begins  in  the  spring  and 
what  cats  on  the  loose  can  do  to  our 
hunting  crop  of  the  coming  year.— 
District  Game  Protector  Jacob  Sit- 
linger,  Newport. 

Full  of  Getup  And  Go 

FULTON  COUNTY-On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  trout  season;  I met  a 
very  young  angler  with  an  exception- 
ally fine  Rainbow  Trout.  I asked  the 
lad  if  the  fish  had  given  him  a good 
fight.  To  which  he  replied,  “Nope, 
he  kept  trying  to  get  away  the  whole 
time.”— District  Game  Protector  Carl 
Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 


The  Pause  That  Refreshes 

ADAMS  COUNTY-Mr.  James 
Gilford  reported  to  this  office  that 
while  driving  from  work  last  March 
he  observed  a gray  fox  along  the 
highway  with  something  in  its  mouth, 
apparently  some  animal  that  had 
been  killed  for  food.  Being  a biolo- 
gist, as  well  as  a hunter,  Mr.  Gilford 
was  anxious  to  determine  what  the 
fox  was  feeding  on.  The  fox,  in  the 
meantime,  had  crossed  a field  and 
was  approaching  a secondary  road 
along  the  fence  row.  Mr.  Gilford 
drove  down  the  secondary  road  to 
intercept  the  fox  and  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  Gray  was 
carrying  a “Dixie  Cup.”  We  still  do 
not  know  w'hat,  if  anything  was  in 
the  cup.  Perhaps  the  fox  was  taking 
on  some  liquid  “refreshments.”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Paul  Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 

National  Emblem 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  April 
9,  1960,  at  approximately  4:30  p.m., 
while  on  routine  patrol  in  my  district 
and  in  company  with  Mr.  Claude 
Stroup,  a retired  special  fish  warden 
from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
beautiful  and  proud  bird  which  if 
ever  is  rarely  seen  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Chester 
County.  This  bird,  our  national  bald 
eagle  was  perched  on  a tree  along 
the  Brandywine  Creek  approximately 
one  mile  north  of  Downingtown. 
How  he  came  to  Chester  County  and 
why  he  came,  I do  not  know.  But  I 
hope  this  symbol  of  vigilance  and 
protection  adopted  by  our  country 
likes  us  in  Chester  County  and  de- 
cides to  stay.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  J.  Fasching,  Downingtown. 
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Starvation  Diet 

BLAIR  COUNTY— A great  many 
of  our  people  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  just  what  our  wildlife  do 
eat,  especially  in  the  winter.  This 
past  winter  I received  a call  from  a 
well  meaning  lady  who  told  me  that 
the  deer  were  starving  to  death  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  home.  She  said  that 
they  were  so  hungry  they  were  eating 
the  ends  off  of  the  twigs  of  the  trees, 
not  realizing  of  course  that  this  was 
their  natural  food.  After  an  explana- 
tion the  lady  was  satisfied.— District 
Game  Protector  Russell  W.  Meyer, 
Altoona. 

Window-Well  Trap 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-Sometimes 
people  create  unintentional  fiazzards 
for  wildlife,  and  cellar  window-wells 
seem  to  be  one  of  them.  Twice  I 
removed  a skunk  from  a 3 foot 
window-well  (no  perfume).  The  last 
time  I went  to  remove  the  skunk,  I 
lowered  the  box  trap  into  the  win- 
dow-well and  then  left,  waiting  for 
Mr.  Skunk  to  enter  same.  Upon  re- 
turning, I found  the  box  trap  oc- 
cupied, not  only  by  Mr.  Skunk,  but 
also  by  a partly  consumed  baby  rab- 
bit, apparently  the  skunk’s  latest 
meal.  In  an  adjoining  window-well 
were  two  other  baby  rabbits,  which 
were  removed  and  released  to  a 
better  area.— District  Game  Protector 
William  A.  Moyer,  Allentown. 


Please,  No  Foster  Parents 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Now 
that  Spring  is  here  in  full  bloom  and 
mother  nature  has  started  her  “re- 
production development  program,” 
the  vast  population  of  Montgomery 
County  has  started,  what  they  think, 
a kindness  to  the  unprotected  baby 
animal.  Since  the  first  day  of  April, 
1960,  36  telephone  calls  have  been 
received  from  people,  who  thinking 
it  was  proper  and  heart  warming 
thing  to  do,  picked  up  baby  rabbits, 
5-6  in  number,  from  fields  and  their 
back  yards.  Some  have  asked  for  ad- 
vice in  the  caring  and  feeding 
methods,  some  asked  me  to  come  and 
pick  them  up,  and  others  asked  to 
keep  them  to  be  raised  as  pets.  An 
appeal  has  been  made  to  our  “Kind- 
ness to  baby  animals”  population, 
asking  to  please  let  mother  nature 
take  care  of  what  she  has  been  pro- 
viding for,  long  before  man  has  tried 
his  substitution  plan.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  F.  Sherlinski, 
North  Wales. 

Squirrel  Supply 

UNION  COUNTY-About  a year 
ago  I received  a complaint  from  a 
Lewisburg  resident  concerning  squir- 
rel damage  on  their  property.  In  an 
effort  to  help  I gave  the  party  a 
regular  rabbit  box  trap  and  advised 
baiting  with  peanuts  or  other  type 
goodies.  A recent  tabulation  showed 
71  gray  squirrels  trapped  and  then 
released  in  wooded  areas  far  from 
Lewisburg.— District  Game  Protector 
John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 
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Beaver  Catches  Angler 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-On  April 
20,  sportsman  Vylus  Latshaw  of  Hills- 
ville  related  the  following:  Mr.  Jack 
Carbon,  fishing  with  a companion, 
Andy  Rich,  in  Crystal  Lake  in  Lawr- 
ence County  hooked  one  he  couldn’t 
land.  The  pair  were  fishing  in  about 
eight  feet  of  water.  Carbon  had  a 
worm  on  his  hook  with  a spinner 
ahead  of  it  and  after  letting  the  bait 
lay  on  the  bottom  for  a short  time  he 
moved  it  and  discovered  he  had  a 
whopper  hooked.  After  quite  some 
time  he  was  able  to  bring  his  catch 
to  the  surface  only  to  find  he  had  a 
large  beaver  hooked  by  the  lip.  Since 
they  were  fishing  from  a boat  con- 
siderable trouble  was  had.  Each  time 
Carbon  brought  his  catch  near  the 
boat  the  beaver  took  off.  Finally,  the 
beaver  was  brought  close  enough  to 
allow  the  line  to  be  cut  near  the 
beaver.  Needless  to  say  both  parties 
were  relieved  when  the  beaver  swam 
away.— District  Game  Protector  Calvin 
A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 


Rocket  Chuck 

MERCER  COUNTY-On  April  23 
I was  on  foot  patrol  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blacktown  trying  to  apprehend 
dogs  running  small  game.  While 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a large  woods, 
I noticed  that  deep  down  in  the 
woods  I could  see  a small  shining 
object  darting  in  all  directions.  To 
me  it  looked  like  a small  rocket  try- 
ing to  make  its  escape  out  of  the 
woods.  My  curiosity  finally  got  the 
better  of  me  and  I wandered  closer 
to  this  object.  There,  running  for  all 
it  was  worth  and  bumping  into  every- 
thing, was  a full  grown  woodchuck 
with  its  head  completely  submerged 
in  a small  soup  can.  With  little  effort 
I relieved  the  chuck  of  its  misery  of 
having  a tin  can  securely  attached  to 
his  head  and  thereby  preventing  the 
‘chuck’  from  a miserable  death  of 
starvation.— District  Game  Protector 
Arthur  T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 


Nest  Box 

PERRY  COUNTY-On  April  11, 
1960  I was  near  New  Germantown  in 
Toboyne  Township,  Perry  County 
checking  for  game  law  violations 
when  a turkey  hen  walked  down  the 
road  in  front  of  me.  Believing  that 
this  hen  possibly  had  a nest  in  the 
general  area  I decided  to  follow  her. 
Her  route  went  down  the  road  about 
200  yards  and  across  the  lawn  of  a 
home,  along  the  garden  fence  and 
INTO  A DOG  BOX.  This  act 
alone  amazed  me  as  I thought  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  a wild  turkey 
to  enter  a small  enclosure.  I contacted 
the  people  living  on  the  property 
and  learned  that  the  turkey  had  taken 
over  the  dog  box  after  the  dog  had 
moved  onto  the  house  porch.  Upon 
investigating  the  Dog  Box  or  “Tur- 
key Box”  we  found  13  turkey  eggs 
and  a sassy  old  hen  that  resented  the 
intrusion.— District  Game  Protector 
James  D.  Moyle,  Blain. 

Bear  Bulldozer 

ELK  COUNTY-Last  fall  I pur- 
chased approximately  a half  acre  of 
corn  from  a farmer  in  R.  D.,  St. 
Marys,  through  our  standing  corn 
agreement.  This  corn  was  utilized  by 
squirrels,  grouse,  doves,  song  birds 
and  a large  black  bear. 

Early  this  spring  the  corn  stalks 
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left  standing  were  plowed  under  and 
with  the  stalks  several  ears  of  un- 
used corn  also  went  under  the 
ground.  The  farmer  reseeded  the  area 
and  in  several  days  I received  a call 
from  him  that  something  was  digging 
large  holes  in  his  field  and  that  he 
thought  it  was  a bear.  On  investiga- 
tion, I found  that  Mr.  Bruin  was 
present  from  the  tracks  he  left  in  the 
fresh  plowed  field  and  that  he  was 
not  too  happy  about  the  few  ears  of 
corn  that  were  plowed  under.  There 
were  over  50  holes,  ranging  from  1 
foot  to  2 feet  deep  over  the  half  acre 
of  ground  where  the  bear  was  seek- 
ing the  corn.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Fred  H.  Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Wax  Works 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-Proof  posi- 
tive that  those  portable  crow  calling 
record  players  are  effective  was  evi- 
denced recently  when  Mr.  Webb 
Taylor  stopped  by  my  headquarters. 
Webb  still  had  on  his  camouflage 
outfit.  He  had  been  hunting  with  Jeff 
Messimer  and  Walter  Bailor  of  Port 
Royal,  using  Bailor’s  calling  outfit. 
In  one  afternoon  they  had  scratched 
82  crows.  Webb,  who  resides  in 
Lewistown,  stated  that  in  8 previous 
trips  they  had  killed  480  crows.  This 
type  of  sport  should  provide  enough 
excitement  for  any  gun  nut  and  also 
get  rid  of  a serious  predator  on 
ground  nesting  birds  and  animals.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


- and  never,  pick  A FIU-WT  with 
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GREENE  COUNTY-On  April  30, 
while  in  Waynesboro  with  Game 
Protector  Leslie  Haines,  I met  Deputy 
Scott  Marshall,  and  he  related  this 
story  to  me.  A local  Waynesburg 
sportsman  was  fishing  the  South  Fork 
ten  mile  creek.  When  he  begun  reel- 
ing in  his  line,  he  thought  he  had 
hooked  onto  a log.  To  his  surprise, 
he  stared  at  a large  beaver  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  The  beaver 
reached  the  bank  and  in  an  instant 
the  hook  was  out  and  he  slid  safely 
back  into  the  water.  Could  this  angler 
have  been  using  aspen  for  bait?— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Theodore  Veslo- 
ski,  Waynesburg. 


Not  So  Eager  Beaver 
ERIE  COUNTY— Two  farm  boys, 
about  seven  and  eight  years  of  age, 
watched  me  laboriously  remove  a 
beaver  dam  on  their  farm.  I sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  might  dis- 
courage the  beaver  if  they  would  re- 
move any  repairs  that  were  made  to 
the  break  I put  in  their  dam.  The 
effort  would  only  take  a few  minutes 
of  their  time  each  day.  The  smaller 
of  the  two  boys  replied,  “Mr.  Beaver 
likes  to  build  dams  and  it  is  fun  for 
them.  We  get  tired  before  they  do 
and  so  it  is  just  no  use.”  For  a lad  of 
his  years  he  certainly  knew  about 
beaver.— District  Game  Protector 

Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 
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The  South  End  Gun  Club 


By  Brooke  Focht 


NESTLED  amidst  picturesque 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmland  just 
eight  miles  east  of  Reading  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  South  End  Gun 
Club,  recognized  as  the  oldest  active 
trapshooting  club  in  the  United 
States. 

This  club,  organized  September  7, 
1887,  is  the  center  of  a sport  which 
has  been  popular  in  Berks  County 
since  the  first  recorded  trapshoot 
there  in  1880.  Today  more  than  a 
score  of  clubs  in  the  county  have 
trapshooting  facilities. 

A large  comfortable  clubhouse, 
complete  with  kitchen,  lounges  and 
efficiently-manned  offices,  overlooks 
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nine  clay  target  trapfields  and  four 
large  “rings”  featuring  underground 
pigeon  traps,  which  are  used  for  the 
winter  series  of  live  bird  matches. 
The  entire  56  acres  owned  by  the 
club,  including  an  imposing  row  of 
shade  trees  to  provide  summer  com- 
fort for  spectators,  is  maintained  in 
country  club  neatness  at  all  times. 
Trapshooters  from  throughout  North 
America  have  termed  the  South  End 
Club’s  setup  at  Lorane  one  of  the 
finest  trapshooting  grounds  in  the 
nation. 

The  South  End  Gun  Club,  on  June 
18  through  21,  1959  conducted  the 
most  successful  state  shoot  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  State  records 
were  set  when  324  gunners  competed 
in  the  singles  championship  and  425 
entrants  vied  in  the  state  class  handi- 
cap shoot. 

And  a member  of  the  South  End 
Club,  John  W.  Miller  of  Kenhorst, 
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a Reading  suburb,  successfully  de- 
fended his  state  singles  championship 
to  become  the  first  Berks  Countian 
in  the  68-year  history  of  the  associa- 
tion to  win  the  title  two  years 
straight.  Miller  missed  his  target  and 
then  checked  199  straight  to  win  the 
1959  singles  title. 

Other  South  Enders  have  won  the 
state  singles  crown.  Bob  Diefenderfer 
won  the  title  in  1951  and  again  in 
1957,  while  Roy  Hemmig  won . in 
1937  and  Walter  Behm  in  1914.  State 
Shoots  alternate  with  the  South  End, 
Uniontown  and  Shamokin  clubs  tak- 
ing turns  as  hosts. 

While  Bob  Diefenderfer  failed  last 
year  in  his  bid  to  repeat  his  state 
amateur  doubles  championship  (he 
won  in  1958),  the  South  End  club 
member  did  win  the  25-yard  title  in 
the  1959  state  class  handicap  shoot 
with  95  x 100  and  also  won  the 
American  Trapshooting  Association 
trophy  with  a score  of  383  x 400  com- 
bined in  the  singles,  handicap  and 
doubles  event  of  the  state  shoot. 

But  Miller  and  Diefenderfer  are 
only  the  most  recent  trapshooting 
champions  who  got  their  basic  train- 
ing at  the  South  End  traps.  Over  the 
years  more  than  a score  of  South  End 
shooters  have  won  county,  state  and 
even  national  trapshooting  honors. 
Bob  Diefenderfer  and  his  father, 
Frank,  won  the  national  father  and 
son  championship  event  in  the  Grand 
American  events  at  Vandalia,  Ohio, 
in  1957. 

Reading  is  known  throughout  the 
national  trapshooting  circuit  as  one 
of  the  hardest  places  to  compete  and 
wrest  a shooting  match  away  from 
the  “local  boys.” 

The  South  End  Gun  Club  annually 
stages  the  Berks  County  live  bird 
championship  on  New  Year’s  Day 
and  the  Berks  County  clay  target, 
championship  event  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

Among  other  titular  events  spon- 
Great  Eastern,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
sored  by  the  South  Enders  are  the 
the  Grand  American  white  flyer 


championships  on  live  birds  every 
winter,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
Target  Championships,  a three-day 
affair,  in  July.  Twilight  shoots  are 
held  every  Tuesday  evening  during 
the  period  that  Daylight  Saving  Time 
is  observed.  And  the  club  regularly 
sponsors  shoots  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  month  which  are  well 
patronized. 

In  the  recently  concluded  state 
championship  events  at  South  End  a 
total  of  1,375  entries  fired  at  177,000 
clay  targets  during  the  four-day  ses- 
sion. This  was  a record  shoot  for 
Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
largest  trapshooting  event  ever  held 
East  of  Ohio. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  an  average 
of  200,000  clay  targets  are  thrown 
from  the  nine  trap  houses  at  the 
South  End  grounds.  Of  course,  the 
state  events  brings  this  total  much 
higher  every  third  year. 

Even  though  more  and  more  trap- 
shooters  are  loading  their  own  shells 
as  an  economy  measure,  60,000  shells 
are  purchased  and  expanded  at  the 
Reading  trapshooting  layout  each 
year. 

The  ranks  of  the  270  shooters  who 
belong  to  the  South  End  Gun  Club 
run  the  gamut  from  farmers  to 
weathy  industrialists.  Present  officers 
include:  Charles  Oberholtzer,  presi- 
dent; Wellington  Glass,  vice  presi- 
dent; Marian  Schlegel,  treasurer,  and 
George  Nuebling,  secretary.  Trustees 
are  George  Quinter,  Howard  Kauff- 
man and  Daniel  Young  while  the 
trap  captain  is  Karl  Hodgkins.  Neu- 
bling,  a Reading  sporting  goods  sales- 
man, has  been  club  president  for  the 
past  35  years  and  Oberholtzer  was 
re-elected  to  his  fourth  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  a statewide 
organization  of  trapshooters. 

The  club  was  organized  at  a meet- 
ing of  shooters  in  Peter  Texter’s  gen- 
eral store  in  Reading's  First  Ward. 
This  was  in  the  south  end  of  Read- 
ing, hence  the  name  adopted  by  the 
club.  The  first  trap  was  installed  on  a 
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farm  located  in  what  is  now  the  Ken- 
horst  section  of  Reading. 

Pioneer  Hub  members  were  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Grossman  and  Peter  Ken- 
dall, who  purchased  the  first  trap  used 
to  propel  glass  ball  targets  into  the 
air,  from  Wild  Bill  Baugardus,  a trick 
shot  artist  who  displayed  his  talents 
at  a Wild  West  show  at  the  Reading 
Fairgrounds. 

Grossman  and  Kendall  took  their 
trap,  the  first  one  seen  in  the  Reading 
area,  and  installed  it  at  an  isolated 
spot  along  the  Schuylkill  River  known 
as  Independence  Island.  Popularity 
of  the  sport  caused  the  two  men  to 
move  to  larger  quarters  at  Boyer’s 
Heights  near  the  old  Lancaster  Pike 
Bridge.  Regular  shooters  at  this  place 
evolved  into  the  South  End  Gun 
Club. 

The  South  End  club  moved  to 
Boyer’s  Island  on  the  Schuylkill  where 
they  erected  a clubhouse  and  installed 
a bigger  glass  ball  trap  and  a new 
clay  pigeon  trap.  However,  city  offi- 
cials forced  the  gunners  to  move  after 
pedestrians  complained  of  being 
showered  with  fine  shot. 

It  was  while  on  Boyer’s  Island  that 
the  first  electric  “pulls”  in  America 


were  introduced  by  Paul  A.  North  of 
the  Cleveland  Target  Co.  So  success- 
ful was  the  experiment  that  North  re- 
turned two  years  later  and  honored 
the  South  Enders  by  installing  the 
magautrap,  the  first  automatic  target 
trap  in  the  country.  Its  inventor, 
James  A.  Jenkins  of  Norristown,  was 
a frequent  visitor  in  Reading. 

A series  of  high  water  washouts 
caused  the  trapshooters  to  leave  Boy- 
er’s Island  in  the  late  1890s  and  move 
to  a tract  of  land  at  the  site  of  Car- 
sonia  Amusement  Park  four  miles  east 
of  Reading.  The  area  today  is  a 
fashionable  Reading  suburb. 

Additional  complaints  of  shot- 
sprayed  citizens  caused  the  gunners 
to  move  to  Jackonwald  and  later  to 
Spring  Township,  in  1925.  Mush- 
rooming growth  forced  the  need  for 
larger  facilities  so  the  club,  in  De- 
cember 1929,  purchased  its  present 
56-acre  site  at  Lorane.  The  present 
clubhouse  was  erected  in  1939. 

The  traps  are  laid  out  in  such  a 
manner  and  the  grounds  are  extensive 
enough  that  club  members  feel  they 
will  remain  at  Lorane  from  now  on, 
regardless  of  the  encroachment  of 
civilization.® 


SOUTH  END  GUN  CLUB  OFFICIALS  outside  the  spacious  clubhouse  near  Reading. 
Left  to  right:  Howard  Kauffman,  trustee:  Wellington  Glass,  vice-president;  George  Quinler, 
trustee;  George  Nuebling,  secretary;  Marian  Schlegel,  treasurer;  and  Charles  Oberholtzer, 
president. 


Good  Wildlife  Photos  Require 
Preparation  And  Bait  In  . . . 


Setting  em  Up 

PART  II 
By  James  S.  Seibel 


BE  prepared!  That  motto  is  the 
byword  of  every  Boy  Scout  and  it 
applies  equally  as  well  to  every  phase 
of  wildlife  photography.  Practice 
with  your  camera,  memorize  the  loca- 
tion of  the  points  on  the  speed  dials 
as  well  as  the  click  stops  for  lens 
openings.  Both  operations  should  be- 
come mechanical  and  be  performed 
without  looking  at  the  camera  or  the 
lens. 

Try  all  manner  of  exposures  in 
good,  medium  and  poor  light.  Do 
not  guess  at  exposure  times  and 
stops— use  a light  meter  for  all  day- 
light shooting.  Shoot  at  night  with 
flash.  Experiment  with  different  films 
until  you  finally  select  one  film  as  an 
all-purpose  work  horse,  then  stay 
with  this  film.  Shoot  several  test  rolls, 
become  familiar  with  its  limitations, 
how  far  it  can  be  pushed,  and  so  on. 
Frankly,  I am  not  one  to  over-push 
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either  film  or  developing.  A safe  pro- 
cedure is  to  double  the  manufactur- 
er’s ASA  rating  with  Tri-X,  stay  with 
the  recommendation  of  200  for 
Plus-X  and  500  for  Super  Hypan.  If 
the  day  is  one  of  changing  light,  take 
both  bright  and  dull  readings  and 
work  accordingly.  Shoot  your  house 
pets  and  the  neighbors’,  strays,  the 
backyard  mice  and  bunnies— both 
during  the  day  and  at  night  with 
flash.  Try  an  assist  with  flash  at  dawn, 
at  dusk,  in  shade,  and  in  areas  of 
dappled  sunlight. 

Master  your  camera  and  film  be- 
fore taking  to  the  woods.  It  is  half 
the  battle.  Keep  records  of  your  prac- 
tice shots  during  daylight  and  at 
night.  From  this  you  will  learn  much 
regarding  shutter  speeds,  “F”  stops, 
film  behavior  and  flash  timings.  Wild 
creatures  have  a way  of  suddenly 
materializing  as  though  from  thin 
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air  and  offering  precious  little  time 
for  that  shot  you  want.  Be  as  auto- 
matic as  possible  when  it  comes  to 
the  mechanical  operation  of  your 
camera. 

After  the  camera  problem  is  well 
in  hand  and  that  consuming  urge  to 
hit  the  brush  is  prodding  you,  there 
is  one  thirfg  left  to  do. 

For  a start,  select  just  one  par- 
ticular animal  you  wish  to  shoot— 
not  every  animal  in  the  woods— just 
one.  Let  us  assume  it  is  the  white- 
tail  deer  you  seek  to  capture  on  film 
as  number  one.  Whether  you  feel  D. 
Boone  was  a piker  compared  to  you 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  all  about 
this  critter,  check  up.  Determine  all 
you  possibly  can  concerning  its 
habits,  temperament,  peculiarities, 
physical  make-up,  such  as  sight, 
smelling  and  hearing.  Find  out  where 
it  may  be  found,  what  its  food  con- 
sists of  and  where  this  food  may  be 
found.  Study  the  hoof  prints  and 
every  other  detail  you  can  dig  up. 
Follow  this  same  procedure  with  each 
new  animal  you  seek  to  photograph. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, through  the  Game  News,  will 
prove  to  be  of  valuable  aid  in  this 
part  of  the  project.  Don’t  overlook 
libraries.  They  are  willing  and  ready 
to  help  with  plenty  of  good  material 
on  hand. 

When  you  have  absorbed  a good 
amount  of  theory,  put  it  to  practical 
use.  Take  a field  trip  or  two,  not  with 
the  idea  of  getting  that  picture,  but 
rather  with  the  goal  in  mind  of  lo- 
cating good  deer  areas,  crossings, 
water  holes,  bedding  spots  and  brows- 
ing areas.  But  to  take  your  camera 
along,  loaded  and  ready  for  use— 
you  just  never  can  tell. 

Consider  an  example  of  the  unex- 
pected: Dave  Gorley,  a friend  and 
experienced  woodsman,  spends  quite 
a bit  of  time  in  the  wooded  areas  of 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
formed  the  habit  of  having  a small 
camera  along,  loaded  with  fast  film, 
just  in  case.  The  “just  in  case”  came 
along  with  a bang  one  afternoon. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  Dave 
noticed  something  white  moving  to- 
ward him  through  the  brush.  The 
result— a rare  shot  of  an  albino  doe— 
so  by  all  means  be  sure  the  camera 
is  along  and  handy  on  your  scouting 
trips.  Get  to  know  some  of  the  farm- 
ers near  your  location.  They  are 
grand  folks,  and  once  you  get  to 
know  them  they  will  save  you  time 
in  locating  deer  and  other  animals 
and  enjoy  doing  it.  Become  a wel- 
come and  regular  visitor  at  the  gen- 
eral store.  Trade  nature  gossip  and 
listen.  Folks  will  get  to  know  and 
like  you,  and  permission  to  wander 
around  on  posted  and  non-posted 
grounds  will  be  easily  come  by.  In 
fact,  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  the 
landowner’s  permission  before  set- 
ting your  blind  up,  especially  at 
night.  I’ve  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience or  two  before  the  fact 

ONE  IN  A MILLION  camera  shot  was  made 
of  this  rare  albino  doe  deer  by  Dave  Gorley. 
He  carried  a small  camera  loaded  with  fast 
film  “just  in  case.”  This  was  the  result. 
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dawned  on  me  that  it  might  be  a bit 
disconcerting  to  some  land  owner  to 
notice  a light  flashing  around  on  one 
of  his  lower  pastures  during  the 
night,  plus  a strange  looking  struc- 
ture suddenly  taking  shape  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  his  field. 
In  other  words,  get  acquainted  and 
show  some  of  your  better  photos 
around.  My  scrapbooks  have  been 
all  over  the  area  where  I do  most  of 
my  prowling  with  the  camera.  Folks 
love  to  look  at  good  photos  of  wild 
creatures,  and  it  is  a top  flight  ice 
breaker. 

The  procedure  to  be  discussed  here 
has  provided  countless  wildlife  photos 
for  professionals  and  amateurs  alike. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  time-tested 
method  of  careful  baiting  with  the 
correct  bait.  This  is  not  captive 
photography— the  animal  or  bird  is 
free  to  come  and  go  as  it  pleases. 
Many  pros  use  the  baiting  method- 
salt  licks,  created  water  holes  and  so 
on.  As  time  moves  on  and  experience 
piles  up,  you  will  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  move- 
ments of  birds  and  animals  in  your 
locality,  and  many  fine  shots  will 
come  your  way,  without  the  use  of 
bait,  from  blinds  strategically  placed. 
Farmers  and  others  will  pass  along 
tips  that  will  lead  to  many  an  excit- 
ing adventure. 

Just  any  old  bait  will  not  gener- 
ally do  the  job.  The  proper  use  of 
the  correct  bait  is  important.  The 
following  list  of  baits  for  various 
animals  is  a tested  and  proven  list. 
The  baits  have  been  used  over  a long 
period  by  myself  and  others  and  have 
brought  ’em  in: 

Mice— Bacon  rind,  cheese,  sweet  do- 
nuts, peanut  butter,  peanut  but- 
ter and  rolled  oats  mixed  to- 
gether into  marble-sized  balls, 
shelled  corn,  melon  rind. 
Weasel— Mice,  fresh  beef. 

Shrew— Bacon  rind. 

Chipmunk— Nuts,  shelled  corn,  gra- 
ham crackers,  sweet  donuts,  pea- 
nut butter. 


Squirrels— Corn,  nuts,  peanut  butter, 
cookies,  apples,  sweet  donuts. 
Cottontail— Shelled  corn,  sweet  do- 
nuts, peanut  butter,  peanut  but- 
ter and  rolled  oats,  carrot  tops. 
Opossums— Hard  candy,  stale  meat. 
Skunks— Fish,  bacon  rind. 

Muskrat— Bacon  rind,  carrots. 
Beaver— Shelled  corn,  apples,  dried 
bread,  red  clover,  willow,  poplar, 
wild  cherry  and  alder  twigs,  rasp- 
berry leaves.  The  beaver  works 
and  feeds  at  night  but  can  be 
coaxed  out  in  the  daytime  after 
baiting  for  several  nights. 

Coon— Corn,  sweet  donuts,  honey, 
bacon,  bacon  fat  or  grease,  wein- 
ers,  cake— you  name  it. 

Mink— Fish,  crawfish,  mice,  beaver 
musk. 

Deer— Corn,  apples,  acorns. 

Fox— Mice,  meat,  red  fox  urine. 

Bob  Cat— Pure  oil  of  catnip,  liver, 
mice. 

Crow— Shelled  corn,  old  corn  cobs 
cut  up. 

Owls— Mice,  worms. 

Grouse— Shelled  corn. 

Most  woodland  birds— Fine  chick 
grain,  oats  groats,  sunflower 
seeds,  peanut  butter  and,  in 
the  winter,  suet. 

Having  either  located  a good  deer 
crossing  or  browsing  area,  or  had 
your  guide  (in  your  case  the  farmer 
mentioned  earlier)  point  it  out  to 
you  place  the  bait,  note  the  time  of 
day  and  leave.  Return  the  next  day 
and  check  the  bait.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  it  has  not  been  used.  Be 
patient,  it  will  be— and  in  much  less 
time  than  you  think.  As  soon  as  you 
notice  the  bait  has  been  worked, 
leave  a fresh  supply.  Be  sure  the  bait 
is  placed  in  a position  where  no  ob- 
structions will  interfere  with  the 
camera  lens  and  also  favoring  the 
best  lighting.  It  is  generally  best  to 
keep  the  sun  behind  you  and  the 
camera.  Try  to  plan  it  that  way.  Note 
carefully  the  prevailing  winds  and 
the  general  direction  the  deer  used 
for  their  approach.  Take  a stand 
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GOOD  SUBJECT  is  the  cottontail  rabbit.  They  are  found  everywhere  and  are  within 
camera  range  of  everyone.  This  shot  was  made  with  a telephoto  lens  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Exposure— f8  at  1/100  seconds. 


down  wind  and  a good  way  from 
the  bait  and  await  the  coming  of  your 
subjects.  When  they  come  in,  gen- 
erally from  6:00  A.M.  to  9:30  or  so 
in  the  morning  and  from  about  4:00 
P.M.  to  dark,  note  the  time.  Do  not 
disturb  them  in  any  way.  Check  the 
type  of  day  it  is  and  take  a light 
reading  from  your  light  meter.  This 
reading  is  not  to  be  of  the  general 
area  but  of  some  object  similar  in 
color  to  deer.  You  now  have  a rough 
idea  of  when  to  expect  them,  plus  a 
fair  idea  of  the  correct  exposure 
needed  for  a good  clear  photo. 

The  following  day,  and  at  least  two 
hours  before  they  are  due,  check  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  then  set  the 
blind  up  away  from  the  bait  and 
more  toward  the  spot  the  deer  came 
from.  Take  a light  reading  and  set 
your  “F”  stop  and  shutter  speed. 
Check  this  from  time  to  time  as  the 
day  moves  along.  If  a cloudy  and 
bright  day,  take  both  sunny  readings 
and  shade.  If  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  deer  do  not  come  in,  again  be 


patient,  keep  bait  there  and  return. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will  come  up 
with  the  photo  you  want. 

While  waiting  for  deer  keep  an 
eye  out  for  other  game.  Many  op- 
portunities for  photographing  other 
animals  and  birds  often  present 
themselves.  Move  that  camera  slowly. 
I have  taken  as  many  as  fourteen  dif- 
ferent exposures  of  the  same  deer  at 
one  sitting.  After  a few  shots  I like 
to  “tick  up”  an  animal  and  pull  its 
attention  in  my  direction.  This  makes 
for  more  lively  and  interesting  shots. 
It  required  twelve  days  of  a two- 
week  vacation  period  to  bait  in  a 
crow  and  photograph  the  black  ras- 
cal eight  times  at  a distance  of  only 
eighteen  feet.  This  same  plan  holds 
for  most  animals— they  all  have  their 
time-table  and  particular  haunts. 

Locating  that  inquisitive  masked 
bandit,  the  raccoon,  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult. Look  along  the  clay  and  sandy 
banks  of  streams,  ponds,  old  dumps, 
where  folks  have  camped  and  so  on. 
You  will  soon  find  the  footprints. 
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Wrap  a piece  of  red  scotch  lite  tape 
around  a nearby  tree.  The  tape  fires 
up  in  a brilliant  manner  when  shined 
by  an  ordinary  flashlight  and  makes  it 
quite  easy  to  locate  an  area  after  dark. 
The  raccoon  is  primarily  a nocturnal 
animal,  but  once  baited  a few  times 
he  will  come  in  during  broad  daylight 
for  food.  Watch  your  scent  with  this 
character. 

For  a variation  try  some  surprise 
shooting.  Set  up  your  bait  and  attach 
an  automatic  tripper  from  bait  to 
camera,  or  use  a contact  tread  plate. 
The  animal  steps  on  this  plate  and 
makes  contact.  If  shooting  at  night, 
the  use  of  two  flash  bulbs  instead  of 
one  will  give  a better  photograph. 
These  self  portraits  are  great  fun, 
very  interesting  and  often  bring  quite 
a surprise  as  far  as  the  subject  photo- 
graphed is  concerned. 

There  could  be  much  more  said 
on  the  subject  of  wild  life  photog- 
raphy for  amateurs  but  there  just 
isn’t  space.  Be  your  own  severest 
critic  of  your  shots.  Evaluate  and 
view  them  in  critical  fashion  for  com- 
position, technical  quality,  sharpness 
of  detail  and  lighting.  Your  photos 
and  mine  may  not  always  be  tech- 
nically perfect,  or  even  technically 
good,  as  judged  by  a more  un- 
prejudiced and  critical  eye.  They  are, 
however,  records  of  exciting  adven- 
tures afield  with  our  shy  and  wild 
neighbors.  However,  as  a result  of 


patience,  accumulated  knowledge, 
lessons  learned  from  experience  and 
appreciation  of  our  wild  life,  the 
photographic  technique  will  steadily 
improve.  Never  feel  you  have  arrived, 
but  do  feel  confident  that  the  next 
photo  will  top  them  all  in  subject 
matter  and  technical  excellence.  I 
have  saved  most  of  my  early  efforts, 
and  even  to  my  prejudiced  eye  there 
is  quite  an  improvent.  I’m  sure  the 
masterpiece  is  definitely  going  to 
occur  when  the  shutter  clicks  on  the 
next  ball  of  fur. 

Take  more  than  one  shot  of  all 
animals  and  birds,  if  possible— in  a 
series  there  will  always  be  one  photo 
that  stands  out  a bit  more  than  the 
rest.  Try  to  control  your  cable  finger 
a bit  though  and  wait  for  the  better 
poses,  but  above  all  get  the  picture. 
There  will  be  exasperating  and 
frustrating  failures,  but  they  merely 
whet  the  appetite,  and  each  one  car- 
ries its  own  lesson  to  be  learned  and 
profited  by. 

Never  under  any  condition  or  for 
any  reason  whatever  harm  the  ani- 
mal or  bird,  nor  expose  it  to  danger 
in  any  way  in  order  to  secure  a 
photograph. 

Last,  but  not  least,  keep  an  atti- 
tude of  caution  and  profound  respect 
where  large  animals  are  concerned. 
They  are  wild  animals  regardless  of 
what  you  may  have  heard. 


OUT  OF  SEASON  DEER  MORTALITY  IN  1959 


The  following  breakdowm  shows  the  number  of  deer  known  killed,  and 
how,  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  two  months  of  1959,  other  than  by 
hunters  in  season: 


Crop 

Damage 

Vehicles 

Illegally 

Killed 

Miscellaneous  Total 

November: 

161 

1507 

551 

104  2323 

(24  by  dogs) 

December: 

40 

761 

1571 

96  2408 

(29  by  dogs) 

During  last  year  a total  of  11,912  deer  known  killed  in  the  Commonwealth 
other  than  by  hunters  in  season  fell  into  the  following  categories:  crop  dam- 
age, 1,110;  vehicles,  7,047;  illegally,  2,675;  and  miscellaneous,  1,140. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  DEER  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  firmly  re-endorsed  its  management 
plan  for  white-tailed  deer  during  its  April  meeting.  The  plan  for  managing 
this  important  wildlife  resource  includes  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  maintain  a maximum  breeding  stock  on  all  suitable  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania consistent  with  other  uses  of  such  lands  and  to  harvest,  through 
public  hunting,  all  surplus  animals  over  and  beyond  what  the  range  can 
carry  in  a healthy  condition. 

2.  To  maintain  for  deer  the  best  possible  range  conditions  in  conformance 
with  other  land  uses  and  interests  and,  where  practicable,  continue  to  im- 
prove deer  range  through  sound  habitat  manipulation. 

3.  To  annually  establish  hunting  regulations  that  will  produce  a reason- 
ably stable  harvest,  assure  a carryover  of  a maximum  breeding  stock  in 
keeping  with  existing  food  supplies  and  provide  maximum  hunting  oppor- 
tunities to  the  maximum  number  of  hunters. 

4.  To  conduct  a year-round  deer  herd  research  program  in  order  that  the 
Game  Commission  may  be  supplied  with  authentic  information  upon  which 
to  establish  hunting  regulations  and  land  management  practices. 

5.  To  maintain  an  active  public  information  program  designed  to  acquaint 
the  sportsmen  with  the  mechanics  of  deer  management  and  the  requirements 
needed  to  maintain  a healthy,  vigorous  herd. 

Under  the  above  plan,  a stabilized  deer  herd  and  an  improved  range  can 
be  realized  through  the  application  of  the  following: 

1.  Continue  the  present  system  of  harvesting  antlered  deer. 

2.  Declare  antlerless  seasons,  as  the  need  arises,  and  base  permit  allocation 

on— 

a.  The  production  and  utilization  of  deer  browse  as  related  to  a 
“seedling-sapling,  poletimber  and  sawtimber”  classification  of  forest 
areas  in  the  various  counties. 

b.  Reproductive  potential  of  the  herd. 

c.  Mortality  trends  in  regards  to  legal  kill,  and  losses  due  to  highway 
and  crop  damage  kills. 


Game  Commission  Sets  1960  Hunting-Trapping  Seasons 
Continues  Program  of  Deer  Herd  Control  and  Management 


Pennsylvania’s’  1960  hunting  and 
trapping  seasons  were  set  by  the  Game 
Commission  during  its  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  on  June  6.  Acting  upon 
recommendations  from  its  staff  and 
field  force,  as  well  as  suggestions  from 
statewide  conservation  organizations 
and  other  associations  interested  in 
wildlife  management,  the  8-member 


government  agency  established  open 
seasons  and  bag  limits  on  native 
game  birds  and  animals,  also  set 
trapping  seasons  on  Pennsylvania 
furbearing  animals.  Highlights  of  the 
1960  hunting  and  trapping  year  in- 
clude: a one-day  antlerless  deer  sea- 
son on  Saturday,  December  17;  an 
additional  week  for  hunting  cotton- 
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tail  rabbits  and  ruffed  grouse  from 
December  26  to  January  2,  1961;  a 
four-week  season  on  wild  turkeys  in 
north  central  Pennsylvania  but  only 
a two-week  season  on  these  prized 


game  birds  in  other  sections  of  the 
state;  and  a month-long  archery  sea- 
son for  deer  during  October. 

The  seasons  and  bag  limits  set  by 
the  Commission  are: 


GAME  BIRDS  & ANIMALS 


Species 

Dates 
First  Day 

Last  Day 

Bag  Limit 
Daily  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  

. Oct.  29 

Dec.  3 

2 

8 

anc 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  2, ’61 

Bobwhite  Quail  

. Oct.  29 

Dec.  3 

4 

12 

Ringneck  Pheasant  (males  only)  

. Oct.  29 

Dec.  3 

2 

8 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

. Oct.  29 

Dec.  3 

and 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  2,  ’61 

4 

20 

Squirrels  (Black,  Gray,  Fox)  

. Oct.  29 

Dec.  3 

6 

30 

Wild  Turkeys  (northern)  

. Oct.  29 

Nov.  26 

) 1 

1 

(southern)  

. Oct.  29 

Nov.  12 

1 

Snowshoe  Hares  

. Dec.  26 

Jan.  2,  ’61 

2 

6 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  hunter  . . 

. Nov.  28 

Dec.  3 

1 

1 

Bears,  over  1 year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 

or 

more  

. Nov.  28 

Dec.  3 

2 

2 

Deer,  Archery  season  

. Oct.  1 

Oct.  28 

Only 

1 deer 

for  combined 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

seasons 

or  spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

. Dec.  5 

Dec.  16 

i 

1 

Deer,  Antlerless  

Dec.  17  only 

Red  Squirrels— Open  All  Year  Except  From  Oct 

l-Oct.  28  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs) 

No 

Closed  Season 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (Hunting  or  Trapping) 

No 

Closed  Season 

Unlimited 

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple) 

No 

Closed  Season 

Unlimited 

Species 

FURBEARING  ANIMALS 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Bag  Limits 

Mink  

Jan.  15,  ’61 

Unlimited 

Muskrats  (Traps  Only)  . 

Nov.  24 

and  Feb.  11 

Jan.  15,  ’61 
Mar.  19,  ’61 

Unlimited 

Beaver  (Traps  Only)  . . . 

Feb.  11 

Mar.  19,  ’61 

7 

Skunks  

Season 

Unlimited 

Opossums  

Season 

Unlimited 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  on:  Hungarian  partridges,  hen  pheasants,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  cub  bears, 


elk  and  otters. 


Season  dates  shown  on  above  tables 
are  inclusive.  All  shooting  hours  are 
based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
Shooting  hours  for  large  and  small 
game  species  are  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
every  day  of  the  season  except  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  small  game  season 
(October  29)  when  hunting  of  any 
kind  prior  to  8 a.m.  will  be  unlawful. 
One  season-long  exception  is  the 
archery  deer  season  when  the  hunt- 
ing hours  are  6 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  as 
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prescribed  by  law.  The  other  excep- 
tions are  the  hours  for  woodchuck 
hunting  which  are,  by  law,  6 a.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.  from  July  1 to  September 
30.  No  game  species,  including  wood- 
chucks and  raccoons,  may  be  hunted 
on  Sunday. 

The  four-week  season  for  wild 
turkeys  (Oct.  29  to  Nov.  26  inclusive) 
has  been  established  for  Warren, 
Forest,  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  Centre, 
Union,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Elk, 
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Cameron,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Sulli- 
van and_  those  parts  of  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Columbia,  Luzerne, 
Wyoming  and  Bradford  counties 
north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  open 
season  for  the  rest  of  the  State  will 
be  from  October  29  to  November  12, 
inclusive.  The  Commission  approved 
the  longer  season  on  the  primary 
range  of  wild  turkeys  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  field  reports  and  spring 
census  data  show  their  population  is 
high  enough  to  withstand  a four- 
week  season.  By  curtailing  the  season 
on  the  secondary  and  marginal 
ranges,  the  Commission  hopes  for  a 
better  carry-over  of  breeding  stock 
and  the  eventual  build-up  of  wild 
turkey  populations. 

The  late  season  on  ruffed  grouse 
was  set  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment. Research  in  other  states  indi- 
cates that  hunting  pressure  is  not  the 
controlling  factor  in  grouse  popula- 
tions and  the  Game  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  this  holds  true  in 
Pennsylvania  also.  The  extended  sea- 
son (December  26  to  January  2,  1961) 
on  cottontail  rabbits,  showshoe  hares 
and  grouse  also  will  give  students  and 
other  sportsmen  home  for  the  holi- 
days an  opportunity  to  enjoy  outdoor 
sport.  Not  more  than  8 grouse  (the 
season  limit)  can  be  taken  in  both 
seasons  combined. 

In  declaring  a one-day  antlerless 
deer  season  for  Saturday,  December 
17,  the  Commission  set  an  allocation 
of  230,050  permits.  This  number  is 
much  less  than  the  total  of  371,550 
permits  issued  for  the  harvest  of 
antlerless  deer  in  a 3-day  season  last 
December  and  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Commission’s  program  of  deer 
herd  management  is  gaining  its  ob- 
jectives. Even  though  the  date  se- 
lected will  take  one  day  off  the  “buck” 
season,  the  Commission  believes  the 
controlled  harvest  through  the  permit 
system  is  the  best  way  of  keeping 
deer  herds  under  control  and  the 
Saturday  season  will  be  the  most  fair 


date  for  all  sportsmen,  many  of 
whom  find  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  get  away  from  their  work 
during  the  week. 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  the  Commis- 
sion met  with  representatives  of 
statewide  sportsmens’  organizations, 
farmer  associations  and  other  groups 
interested  in  its  wildlife  management 
program.  More  than  12  of  these  or- 
ganizations sent  delegates  to  voice 
their  suggestions  at  a public  hearing 
in  Harrisburg.  Strong  approval  of 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram was  voiced  by  most  of  these  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Associa- 
tion, State  Archery  Association,  Penn- 
sylvania Forest  Industries  Committee, 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Brad- 
ford Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Better  Deer  Hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  were  the  only  two 
groups  recommending  no  antlerless 
season  this  year. 

Hunting  seasons  on  migratory  birds 
(mourning  dove,  woodcock,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.)  will  be  announced  about 
mid-August  after  the  Federal  govern- 
ment’s Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has 
established  opening  and  closing  dates, 
including  bag  limits  and  other  re- 
strictions, for  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  6,  19£ 
and  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  declared  an  open  season  for  the  hunting 
taking  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer  (deer  -without  visible  antlers  or  horns),  regardless  c 
sex,  size,  age,  or  camp  limit,  on  Decanber  17,  I960  throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth, 
except  in  Game  Refuges  or  Propagation  Areas  (other  than  on  any  of  the  latter  which  the 
Commission  may  later  specifically  declare  open  to  deer  hunting)  established  by  the  Commissi 
On  this  day  antlerless  deer  may  be  hunted  and  taken  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Game  law  and  the  resolution  and  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

The  quota  of  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  for  each  County  in  I960,  as  made  available  by 
action  of  the  Commission,  is  as  follows; 

NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  ALLOCATED  FOR  ISSUANCE  BY  EACH  COUNTY  TREASURER 


County 

No.  of 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

County 

Seat 

License 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

1850 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

1750 

illlegheny 

Pittsburgh 

1250 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

2300 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

1400 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

1000 

Beaver 

Beaver 

1100 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1900 

Bedford 

Bedford 

3550 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

1000 

Berks 

Reading 

3600 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

4900 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

2200 

Iycoming 

Williamsport 

5050 

Bradford 

Towanda 

4200 

McKean 

Smethport 

10000 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

2000 

Mercer 

Mercer 

1500 

Butler 

Butler 

2200 

Mifflin 

Lewi st own 

1900 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

2600 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

3150 

Cameron 

Emporium 

2700 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

2000 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

4000 

Montour 

Danville 

1000 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

5550 

Northampton 

Easton 

1250 

Chester 

West  Chester 

2500 

Northumber- 

Clarion 

Clarion 

4000 

land 

Sunbury 

1800 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

3850 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

3150 

Clinton 

LGck  Haven 

3550 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 



Columbia 

Bloomsbu-rg 

3350 

Pike 

Milford 

5500 

Crawford 

Meadville 

4400 

Potter 

Coudersport 

10000 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

1450 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

8350 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

1700 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

1350 

Delaware 

Media 

500 

Somerset 

Somerset 

4200 

Elk 

ftLdgway 

11350 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

4750 

Erie 

Erie 

3700 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

4250 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

2200 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

4900 

Forest 

Tionesta 

8550 

Union 

Lewisburg 

2000 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

2150 

Venango 

Franklin 

3950 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

2150 

Warren 

Warren 

12700 

Greene 

Wayne sburg 

1000 

Washington 

Washington 

1100 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

4800 

Wayne 

Hones dale 

6000 

Indiana 

Indiana 

3600 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

2800 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

4200 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

2400 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

2150 

York 

York 

2800 

TOTAL 

230,050 

IMPORTANT  - Applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  will  be  available  wherever  hunting 
licenses  are  sold.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT 
OF  REVENUE.  HARRISBURG.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  will  be  available  early  in  October, 
at  County  Treasurers r offices  only. 


OPEN  MEETING  was  held  by  the  Game  Commission  on  June  4 in  Harrisburg.  Representa- 
tives of  more  than  12  statewide  conservation  organizations,  left,  were  present  to  give  their 
views  on  1960  hunting  seasons.  These  and  many  more  organizations  also  placed  in  writing 
their  recommendations.  Game  Commission  president  James  A.  Thompson,  center,  is  shown 
going  over  these  recommendations  with  George  Bargerstock,  representing  the  Penna.  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmens  Clubs  and  Hollis  Hatfield,  of  the  Penna.  Farmers  Association. 


Small  Game  Brood 
Stock  Looks  Good 

Numerous  outdoorsmen  and  Game 
Protectors  in  Pennsylvania  have  com- 
mented this  spring  on  the  exceptional 
hold-over  of  pheasants  and  rabbits 
from  the  1959  small  game  season. 
Bobwhite  quail,  too,  wintered  well 
—often  with  the  aid  of  farmer  and 
sportsman  friends.  Indications  are 
that  they  will  continue  their  gradual 
increase  and  spread  in  the  southern 
counties.  Neither  the  season  of  last 
year  nor  the  rigorous  winter  condi- 
tions seriously  decreased  the  wild  tur- 
key flock  or  the  population  of  ruffed 
grouse.  Gray,  black  and  fox  squirrels 
are  in  goodly  numbers  in  the  state, 
though  they  may  have  changed 
localities  as  is  their  wont  when  in 
search  of  preferred  foods.  The  Game 
Commission’s  late  winter  and  spring 
stocking  of  turkeys,  ringnecks  and 
quail  will  increase  the  bird  popula- 
tions in  localities  where  an  assist  by 
man  was  needed. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  native 
small  game  situation  looks  promising. 
Should  the  principal  nesting  and 
brooding  season  for  the  birds  be  de- 


sirable, adequate  hatches  and  good 
survival  should  be  the  result.  State 
wildlife  people  are  making  no  prom- 
ises because  populations,  particularly 
of  cottontails,  have  a way,  in  autumn, 
of  upsetting  the  optimism  of  spring- 
time. But  all  the  ingredients  for 
ample  small  game  production  are 
present  at  this  time  if  the  weatherman 
cooperates  and  Lady  Luck  smiles  on 
the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania. 


ANYBODY  SEEN  A BOYKEN? 

One  of  the  rarest  dogs  in  the 
world  is  the  Boyken  Spaniel— 
the  result  of  a cross  between  a 
Chesapeake  retriever  and  a Field 
Spaniel  made  by  Senator  Boy- 
ken. Only  a few  of  these  dogs 
are  known  to  be  still  alive  and 
since  the  breed  is  not  registered, 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  present 
owners.  Anyone  having  a Boy- 
ken Spaniel  or  knowing  the 
location  of  such  dogs,  especially 
females,  is  asked  to  write  Mrs. 
John  Utz,  1525  Upland  Avenue, 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 
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OUTDOOR  PUN 
WITH  A fUTVRE. 
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Animal  Sight  Signals 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


PROBABLY  the  best  way  that  we 
have  of  understanding  wild  ani- 
mals, their  habits  and  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  is  through  vis- 
ual observation.  In  other  words  we 
watch  them  and  their  actions  and 
then  draw  certain  conclusions  as  to 
what  we  think  they  are  doing  and 
why.  In  a sense,  the  animal  is  com- 
municating with  us  through  sight 
signals. 

First,  we  can  recognize  animals  for 
what  they  are  by  size,  shape,  color, 


and  other  characteristics.  We  can  tell 
a deer  from  a deermouse  or  a gopher 
from  a gopher  tortoise  by  sight.  But 
we  can  also  tell  a male  oriole  from  its 
mate,  a young  robin  from  an  adult, 
a fawn  from  a buck  deer  or  a buck 
deer  from  a doe.  We  can  tell  the 
species  of  an  animal,  the  age  of  some 
animals  and  the  sex  of  some  animals 
just  by  looking  at  them. 

There  is  more  we  can  tell,  too,  de- 
pending upon  our  experience  with 
animals.  If  we  see  a skunk  raise  its 
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tail  or  stamp  its  feet,  we  know  it’s 
time  to  move  away  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences.-When  we  get  close  enough 
to  a moose  to  see  him  raise  the  hackle 
hairs  on  his  neck,  we  know  that  if 
we  are  smart  we  will  move  back  to 
shelter  of  some  sort. 

If  we  are  stalking  a deer  with  bow 
or  camera  and  see  it  feeding  we  know 
that  slow,  careful  movements  prob- 
ably will  not  startle  it.  But  if  we  see 
it  flash  its  “flag,”  we  know  that  it 
will  soon  lift  its  head  for  a look 
around.  That  is  our  cue  to  “freeze” 
in  our  tracks  and  remain  motionless. 

Animals  signal  their  intentions  or 
their  attitude  of  mind  with  their  feet, 
their  tails,  their  ears,  their  hair,  the 
way  they  hold  their  heads  and  in 
other  ways  that  form  sight  signals  for 
us  or  for  other  animals.  Some  of  these 
signals  show  a degree  of  intent  as  in 
the  case  of  the  skunk  or  the  moose. 
In  other  cases  the  signal  may  be  the 
result  of  a reflex  action  and  in  many 
cases  the  signal  is  a definite  accident. 

The  cottontail  feeding  at  night 
along  the  field  edge  or  roadside  does 
not  intend  to  communicate  with  the 
horned  owl  in  the  tree.  In  fact,  the 
rabbit  tries  not  to  advertise  his  exist- 
ence in  any  way  whatever.  But  the 
owl  sees  movement  and  swoops  down 
on  the  rabbit. 

The  bass  or  sunfish  swimming  close 
to  the  surface  has  no  intention  of 
communicating  with  the  osprey  fly- 
ing overhead  or  the  great  blue  heron 
standing  in  the  shallows.  But  the 
movement  of  the  fish  sends  a message 
to  hawk  or  heron  that  bird  under- 
stands. 

Many  animals  obtain  their  food 
through  sight  signals  or  signs.  The 
bass  themselves  and  the  sunfish,  trout, 
pike,  perch  and  other  fish  strike  at 
movement,  color  or  shape  on  and  in 
the  water  that  indicates  or  resembles 
food.  Sometimes  they  strike  in  anger 
or  curiosity,  sometimes  because  they 
are  hungry.  Many  times,  when  they 
taste  what  they  have  taken  in  their 
mouths,  they  immediately  reject  it, 
or  try  to  if  there  is  no  hook  involved. 


> 


“An  experiment  with  flickers  showed  that 
the  mustache  of  the  male  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  one  bird  recognizing  an- 
other.” 

Birds  too,  of  several  kinds  feed  by 
sight.  Gulls,  terns,  pelicans,  king- 
fishers and  others  dive  to  capture  food 
they  see  in  the  water.  Some  ducks 
dive  to  the  bottom  to  feed  on  plant 
life  while  others  pursue  fish  or  other 
aquatic  animals.  Warblers  catch  in- 
sects on  the  wing,  as  do  swallows  and 
flycatchers,  and  roadrunners  in  the 
West  pursue  lizards  or  toads  across 
the  desert.  Other  birds  feed  on  seeds 
of  various  sorts  which  they  find  by 
sight. 

Lizards,  toads  and  frogs  use  their 
long  tongues  to  pick  insects  they  see 
out  of  the  air,  while  hawks  use  re- 
markable powers  of  sight  to  swoop 
down  from  great  heights  and  seize 
their  prey. 

Mice  use  their  noses  to  find  food 
but  recent  experiments  show  that  they 
depend  upon  sight  in  some  cases.  In 
some  areas  of  the  Northwest,  forest 
tree  seeds  were  eaten  in  large  num- 
bers by  mice.  So  many  seeds  were  de- 
voured that  a sufficient  quantity  of 
trees  would  not  grow.  Wildlife  bi- 
ologists discovered  that  by  dyeing  the 
seeds  different  colors,  the  mice  would 
pass  them  by  and  not  recognize  them 
as  food. 
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Similar  experiments  have  shown 
that  birds  and  fish  see  certain  colors 
and  color  combinations  and  recog- 
nize them  in  one  degree  or  another. 
Some  birds,  for  example,  may  capture 
a brightly  colored  wasp  and  eat  it. 
They  immediately  spit  it  out  be- 
cause of  an  unpleasant  taste.  They 
soon  learn  to  reject  other  wasps  and 
even  have  rejected  edible  food  that 
had  the  same  color  or  color  com- 
binations. Other  insects  too  are  rec- 
ognized by  color  as  having  an  un- 
pleasant taste  and  birds  leave  them 
alone. 

Another  series  of  experiments  has 
shown  that  fish  learn  to  disregard 
a lure  which  they  have  seen  several 
times,  but  will  hit  a new  one  they 
see  for  the  first  time.  Color,  shape 
and  movement  were  the  combination 
of  sight  signals  to  which  the  fish  re- 
acted by  taking  or  disregarding  lures. 

Color  Recognition 

Color  recognition  undoubtedly 
plays  a part  in  birds  recognizing  the 
opposite  sex,  but  many  details  are 
not  completely  understood  by  scien- 
tists. In  most  of  our  songbirds  and 
ducks,  the  sexes  are  very  different 
in  color  and  color  combinations. 
Usually  the  male  is  more  brightly 
colored  and  the  female  and  young 
are  drab  in  comparison. 

In  some  birds,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  male  from  female  unless  the  bird 
is  held  in  the  hand.  Robins,  jays, 
gulls,  terns  and  shorebirds  are  birds 
where  the  sexes  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. Other  birds  have  only  small 
distinguishing  marks  that  enable  us 
to  tell  a male  from  female  in  the 
field.  The  male  kingfisher  for  ex- 
ample, has  one  reddish  band  on  its 
breast  while  the  female  has  two. 
The  male  downy  woodpecker  has  a 
red  spot  on  the  back  of  its  head 
where  the  female  has  none  and  the 
male  flicker  has  a black  mustache 
which  the  female  does  not  have. 

Color  evidently  does  play  some  part 
in  bird’s  recognition  of  sex,  or  how 


can  we  account  for  the  display  of 
brightly  colored  feathers  by  the  male 
during  the  mating  season.  Robins  and 
meadowlarks  are  seen  to  strut  and 
show  off  their  bright  breasts  and  some 
of  the  male  warblers  flash  their  bright 
plumage  when  courting  a mate. 

An  experiment  with  flickers  did 
show  that  the  mustache  of  the  male 
played  an  important  part  in  one  bird 
recognizing  another.  A pair  of  flick- 
ers was  seen  to  be  getting  ready  to 
build  a nest  and  set  up  housekeeping. 
The  female  bird  was  trapped  and  an 
artificial  mustache  was  attached  to 
her  head  with  household  cement. 
When  she  was  released  and  flew  back 
to  the  male,  he  immediately  attacked 
her  as  if  she  were  another  male  that 
had  invaded  his  territory. 

But  the  story  had  a happy  ending 
since  the  female  was  again  trapped 
and  the  mustache  removed.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  two  birds  resumed 
their  preparations  for  raising  a fam- 
ily. 

Another  experiment  based  on  the 
reaction  of  a bird  to  a sight  signal 
was  tried  with  robins.  A small  mirror 
was  placed  upright  on  the  ground 
near  a robin  nest.  The  male  robin 
walked  by  and  saw  his  reflection  im- 
mediately attacking  his  image  as  if 
it  were  another  male  robin.  When 
the  mirror  was  moved  outside  his  ter- 
ritory the  attacks  stopped.  This  -ex- 
periment also  explains  the  reason  for 
birds  flying  at  picture  windows  or 
shiny  automobile  chrome.  They  are 
not  “crazy”  as  news  writers  would 
have  us  suppose.  They  are  merely 
fighting  what  they  see  as  another 
male. 

Recognition  of  Enemies 

Some  animals  soon  learn  to  recog- 
nize enemies  by  sight.  A flock  of  crows 
will  mob  an  owl  they  find  perched  in 
a tree.  A jay  will  dive  bomb  a cat, 
and  a kingbird  will  see  a crow,  hawk 
or  other  large  bird  approaching  and 
attempt  to  drive  it  off.  A flock  of 
birds  at  a feeder  will  dive  for  cover 
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at  the  sight  of  a hawk,  and  a snake 
climbing  a tree  toward  a catbird  nest 
sets  up  an  immediate  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  bird. 

A sunfish  or  perch  darts  for  cover 
as  a pike  glides  by  and  turtles  slide 
off  a log  into  the  water  when  fright- 
ened. An  antelope  can  sight  an  enemy 
at  considerable  distance  and  the 
white  hairs  on  his  rump  are  erected 
showing  his  reaction  to  this  sight 
signal.  Other  antelopes  see  the  white 
flash  and  they  receive  a sight  mes- 
sage indicating  possible  danger.  The 
white  “flag”  of  the  white-tailed  deer 
also  flashes  a warning  which  others 
may  read. 

Killdeer  and  other  shorebirds,  as 
well  as  grouse,  use  an  interesting  sight 
signal  to  defend  their  young  or  their 
nest.  When  an  unwelcome  visitor 
wanders  too  close  to  the  nest,  the 
female  flies  or  runs  off  and  stops  a 
few  feet  away.  Often-times  they  fly 
toward  the  intruder  to  land  between 
him  and  the  nest. 

They  then  flutter  and  flop,  drag- 


ging one  wing  as  if  it  were  broken, 
attempting  to  lead  the  intruder  away 
from  the  nest.  When  successful,  and 
the  source  of  possible  danger  is  some 
distance  away,  the  bird  quickly  re- 
covers from  its  feigned  injury  and 
flies  back  to  its  nest. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ways 
that  animals  send  and  receive  sight 
signals  as  warnings  to  others,  defend- 
ing their  young,  finding  food  and 
finding  a mate. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  discovered 
about  this  means  of  communications 
and  only  many,  many  more  observa- 
tions will  solve  some  of  the  riddles. 
One  purpose  of  this  article  has  been 
to  show  how  animals  communicate 
with  others  and  with  man  with  the 
hope  that  readers  will  become  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  help  find  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions.  For  inter- 
cepting and  interpreting  animal  signs, 
sounds  and  other  signals  is  fun  in 
itself.  It  also  adds  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  outdoor  hobbies. 
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The  Common  Puff  Bail  Can  Provide 
You  With  A Meal  From  Nature’s  4 . . 

Outdoor  Delicatessen 


By  Tom 

MANY  of  us  in  our  youth  had  all 
outdoors  for  our  own  backyard. 
We  spent  the  days  going  nowhere 
and  doing  nothing.  At  least  that  is 
the  common  answer  to  the  inevitable 
questions  by  our  parent  when  we  re- 
turned; “Where  were  you?”  and 
“What  were  you  doing?”  How  could 
you  make  a parent  understand  that 
you  rode  with  Custer’s  cavalry  as  you 
idly  sliced  the  heads  off  daisies  with 
a stick,  or  stalked  a bear  with  Daniel 
Boone  even  if  it  was  only  the  old 
ground  hog  that  had  its  burrow 
along  the  rail  fence  at  the  edge  of 
the  meadow.  In  those  far  off  days 


Forbes 

we  went  out  of  our  way  to  kick  a 
giant  puff  ball.  If  a cloud  of  yellow 
dust  appeared  when  the  puff  ball 
broke  open  we  held  our  breath  and 
fled  the  vicinity.  To  us  all  fungi 
were  poison  and  the  yellow  dust 
from  the  puff  ball  particularly  so. 

The  years  marched  on.  With  gun 
and  dog  we  tramped  the  coverts  in 
search  of  game  for  the  table.  We 
gathered  the  wild  grape,  picked 
blackberries,  and  shelled  bushels  of 
luscious  elderberries  for  jams  and 
pies  but  we  never  did  learn  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  edible  and 
poisonous  varieties  of  fungi.  Today 
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we  know  that  many  of  the  fungi  are 
delicious  and  that  the  commercial 
mushroom  is  virtually  identical  to 
the  common  meadow  mushroom, 
(Agaricus  campestris ) which  is  in 
abundant  supply  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  after  a series  of  heavy  rains. 
Old  pasture  lands,  meadows  and  your 
neighbors’  lawns  may  produce  them 
in  abundance.  They  appear  to  spring 
up  over  night.  One  day  the  area  will 
be  bare  and  the  next  morning  the 
young  mushrooms  called  “buttons” 
(the  commercial  variety  is  marketed 
at  this  stage)  are  growing  all  over 
the  area.  If  you  want  to  add  this 
delicacy  to  your  table  and  you  wish 
to  make  certain  that  you  will  be  able 
to  identify  this  variety,  ask  among 
your  outdoor  friends  and  you  will 
find  one  who  will  be  glad  of  your 
company  and  who  can  teach  you  how 
to  identify  this  abundant  and  com- 
mon variety.  Once  your  childhood 
fears  have  been  allayed  you  will  en- 
joy many  a meal  from  nature’s 
abundant  supply  of  this  delicacy. 

Still  skeptical?  You  can  go  it  alone 
with  the  puff  ball  (Calvatia  gigan- 
tea).  The  ones  you  kicked  as  a 
youngster  to  see  the  yellow  dust  fly 
are  past  the  eating  stage.  An  edible 
puff  ball  is  all  white  inside.  This  is 
positive  identification.  The  outer 
skin  may  be  white  or  leathery  look- 
ing. It  may  be  smooth,  mottled,  or 
cracked  in  a netlike  pattern.  Slice 
one  open  and  the  inside  will 
resemble  somewhat  the  texture  of 
angels  food  cake,  altho  it  will  be 
firmer.  If  any  yellow  streaks  appear 
the  particular  specimen  is  too  old 
and  would  have  a bitter  taste. 

Now  to  prepare  it  for  the  table,  a 
medium  sized  specimen  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  just  as  it  was  picked 
from  a meadow.  Assemble  your  in- 
gredients; salt  and  pepper,  a shallow 
dish  of  finely  ground  dried  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  a bowl  for  the 
batter  which  consists  of  an  egg,  daub 
of  butter,  enough  milk  so  that  the 
slices  may  be  emersed  in  the  batter; 


ASSEMBLE  ALL  INGREDIENTS  including 
salt  and  pepper,  a shallow  dish  of  finely 
dried  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  bowl  for 
batter,  sharp  knife  and  fork. 


SLICE  PUFF  BALL  in  pieces  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick  and  trim  around  the 
edge  of  each  slice  to  remove  the  thick  outer 
skin. 


DIP  IN  BATTER  made  from  an  egg,  daub 
of  butter,  enough  milk  so  that  the  slices 
may  be  emersed.  Then  cover  the  slices  with 
crumbs  and  dip  again. 

beat  well.  Cut  slices  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick  and  trim  around 
the  edge  of  each  slice  to  remove  the 
thick  outer  skin.  Dip  in  batter  and 
lay  slices  in  crumbs,  cover  top  of 
slice  with  crumbs  and  pat  lightly; 
dip  again  in  batter  and  cover  once 
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READY  FOR  THE  FRYING  PAN  the  puff- 
ball slices  are  fried  -over  medium  heat  and 
cooked  until  the  cracker  crumbs  are  a golden 
brown  on  both  sides. 


Five  Pennsylvania  School  Girls 
Win  In  Outdoor  Manners  Contest 

Five  Pennsylvania  school  girls  have 
been  picked  as  winners  in  the  state’s 
1960  Good  Outdoor  Manners  contest. 

Governor  David  L.  Lawrence,  in  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  five,  assured  the 
youngsters  that  the  pledges  they  sub- 
mitted in  the  contest  will  be  used 
in  the  campaign  against  littering  and 
vandalism  along  the  state’s  highways 
and  streams  and  in  the  parks  and 
forests. 

The  campaign,  launched  last  year, 
has  attracted  nation-wide  attention 
through  “Howdy,  the  Good  Outdoor 
Manners  Raccoon,”  a cartoon  char- 
acter which  has  become  the  symbol 
for  the  program. 

The  winner  of  this  year’s  contest, 
Carol  Dawe,  of  417  Mountain 
Avenue,  is  a 10th  grade  student  at 
the  Pen  Argyl  Joint  High  School, 
and  twin  sister  of  Kenneth  Dawe,  who 
placed  fourth  in  last  year’s  contest  to 
name  the  raccoon. 

Carol  received  a $200  Savings  Bond 
from  Lloyd  Partain,  President  of  the 


more  with  crumbs,  remove  with  a 
fork  and  let  excess  crumbs  fall  into 
crumb  dish.  Preheat  a large  iron 
skillet  to  which  has  been  added  a 
couple  of  tablespoons  of  bacon 
grease,  butter  or  other  shortening. 
Place  over  medium  heat  and  fill  the 
skillet  with  the  prepared  slices.  Cook 
on  one  side  until  the  cracker  crumbs 
are  a golden  brown,  turn  carefully 
with  a pancake  turner  and  a fork 
and  continue  until  the  underside  is 
a golden  brown.  Go  easy  on  the 
shortening,  if  necessary  a small 
amount  can  be  added  during  the 
cooking  period.  An  excess  should  be 
avoided.  Lift  and  serve  immediately. 
You  have  a real  treat  in  store.  Try 
it.  ■ 


Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  at 
a meeting  in  the  Poconos  last  May. 
She  won  the  prize  for  the  following 
pledge: 

“I  give  my  pledge,  as  a resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  keep  the  state’s  lakes 
and  streams  pure;  its  forests  and 
woodlands  green;  its  countryside 
clean;  and  its  wildlife  a living  picture 
for  others  to  see.” 

Other  winners  were: 

2nd  Place  ($150  Savings  Bond) 
Dorothy  Kelly  (12th  Grade) 
Towanda  Valley  High  School 
519  Third  Street 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania 
3rd  Place  ($100  Savings  Bond) 

Susan  Sherman  (8th  Grade) 

North  Penn  Junior  High 
Blossburg,  Pennsylvania 
4th  Place  ($75  Savings  Bond) 

Karen  Grotzinger  (8th  Grade) 
Queen  of  the  World  School 
1 1 Wehler  Road 
Saint  Marys,  Pennsylvania 
5th  Place  ($50  Savings  Bond) 
Virginia  Yoder 
Ross  Elementary  School 
Sweet  Valley  (Luzerne  County),  Pa. 
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New  Materials  And  Design 
Enter  The  Firearms  Field  With  . . 


The  Guns  That 

By  Jim 

THE  new  year  has  brought  with  it 
a rash  of  new  firearms,  many  of 
which  are  needed  by  the  average 
shooter  about  as  badly  as  a celluloid 
cuspidor.  Along  with  the  new  ones 
already  available  over  the  counter 
are  others  to  be  announced  later. 
Their  debut  has  been  accompanied 
by  modern,  elaborate  advertising 
which  will  often  sell  something  to 
you  whether  you  need  it  or  not.  Such 
high  class  salesmanship  and  ballyhoo 
will  painlessly  and  pleasantly  pry 


Chemistry  Built 

Varner 

you  loose  from  a good  sum  of  hard- 
earned  cash.  All  of  us  seem  to  de- 
velop abnormal  reflexes  when  we 
give  way  to  a sudden  desire  to  possess 
the  latest,  whether  it  be  a firearm, 
telescope,  TV  set  or  automobile.  We 
have  a fine  firearm  which  has  served 
its  purpose  well  for  years,  a tele- 
scopic sight  which  has  never  failed— 
but  that  weak  moment  arises  when 
we  can’t  live  another  month  without 
something  new  and  different.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  we  “gun  nuts” 


THREE  NEW  GUNS  are:  top— Winchester  Model  59  in  12  gauge  with  glass  barrel,  an 
auto-loading  shotgun;  middle— Model  88  Winchester  lever  action  in  358  caliber;  bottom- 
new  Model  100  Winchester  308  auto-loading  rifle  with  a Williams  precision  top  mount  and 
telescope  sight, 
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and  most  modern  day  riflemen  boast 
a collection  of  at  least  several  shoot- 
ing irons.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
some  of  the  1960  models  in  the  fire- 
arms field  are  fine,  useful  gadgets 
but  they  about  duplicate  wbat  we 
already  have. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  conventional 
bolt  action  rifles,  for  example.  Actu- 
ally there  is  very  little  we  can  call 
new  in  the  modern  bolt  actions.  The 
original  Mauser  was  developed  in 
1898.  Practically  every  bolt  action 
rifle  made  for  high  intensity  car- 
tridges since  1903,  including  our 
Springfield,  the  Model  54  and  70 
Winchester,  the  Remington  721  and 
722  and  the  Savage  Model  110,  are 
based  on  this  original  Mauser.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Austrian  Mannlicher 
and  the  recent  Schultz  & Larsen,  the 
bolt  action  rifles  made  in  Europe 
(B.S.A.,  Fabrique-Nationale,  Hus- 
quvarna,  Sako,  etc.)  are  essentially  a 
design  over  60  years  old.  Again  I 
say— we  can  call  none  of  them  new. 

The  fact  remains  the  only  arms 
totally  new  are  the  ones  Chemistry 
has  built.  Let  us  start  with  the  new 
Model  59  Winchester  glass  barrel 
twelve-gauge  shotgun  which  has 
created  so  much  interest  and  stirred 
the  imagination.  The  barrel  of  this 
gun  consists  of  a thin  steel  cylinder 
some  20/1000  inch  thick  with  500 
miles  of  fine  fiberglass  thread  spun 
around  it  along  with  an  additional 
covering  of  three  thicknesses  of  fiber- 
glass cloth.  This  glass  is  heated,  fused 
and  colored  black  by  an  exclusive 
process  giving  the  barrel  greater 
tensile  strength  than  the  strongest 
steel.  The  glass  barrel  is  lighter  than 
steel.  Combined  with  an  aluminum 
alloy  receiver,  the  standard  Model  59 
in  12  gauge  weighs  614  to  63A 
pounds  according  to  the  density  of 
the  wood  in  stock  and  forearm.  A 20 
gauge  will  probably  be  produced 
next  year.  The  new  59  looks  like  a 
duplication  of  the  famous  Model  50 
gas  operated  shotgun,  but  their 
barrels  are  not  interchangeable.  At 


present  only  the  standard  model  is 
available,  with  26  inch  improved 
cylinder,  28  inch  modified,  and  28 
and  30  inch  full  choke.  All  of  these 
barrels  are  interchangeable.  So  far 
no  ventilated  ribs  or  multiple  choke 
attachments  have  been  announced 
due  to  the  fiberglass  problem,  but 
these  will  be  forthcoming  soon.  The 
gun  sells  for  $159.50.  For  the  hunter 
who  is  making  his  first  shotgun  buy, 
this  one  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

During  a visit  to  The  Williams 
Gun  Sight  Company’s  open  house 
last  March  at  Davison,  Michigan,  I 
was  able  to  fire  the  new  59  at  both 
skeet  and  trap.  I observed  dozens  of 
others  putting  it  through  the  paces. 
With  the  standard  trap  load,  its  re- 
coil was  pleasantly  mild,  the  balance 
was  excellent,  the  action  fast,  smooth, 
and  faultless.  I never  saw  a balk 
from  this  new  gun  during  all  the 
two  day’s  shooting.  If  you  yearn  for 
this  latest  development  in  firearms, 
look  it  over  first  and  then  form  your 
own  opinion.  The  Winchester  boys 
hinted  glass-barrelled  rifles  are  also 
on  the  drawing  boards.  Such  rifles 
will  have  featherweight  design  and 
less  susceptibility  to  heat  warpage. 

Another  “brain  child”  of  chemistry 
is  the  new  Remington  nylon  66  semi- 
automatic 22  which  is  made  in  dif- 
ferent colors  and  which  has  been  on 
the  market  for  some  time.  Nylon  66 
is  a different  kind  of  nylon  from 
the  many  varieties  -we  know  best.  It 
is  used  for  structural  purposes  in  in- 
dustry, possesses  tremendous  strength, 
will  not  deteriorate  under  any  test 
and  is  self  lubricating.  Remington’s 
brochure  on  the  Nylon  66  will  give 
you  all  the  scientific  data  on  this 
amazing  little  firearm  and  I will  not 
tire  you  with  too  much  superfluous 
comment.  I do  wish  to  say,  however, 
this  little  414  pound  marvel  has  only 
the  barrel,  the  bolt,  the  springs,  and 
the  receiver  cover  made  of  steel.  It 
requires  the  minimum  of  oil  on  its 
moving  parts.  Its  appearance  re- 
sembles a modern  military  firearm 
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of  carbine  dimensions  with  its  19-5/8 
inch  barrel  and  its  15  shot  22  long 
rifle  magazine  located  in  the  stock. 
Despite  its  light  weight  I found  it 
nearly  equal  to  a heavy  target  rifle 
in  accuracy.  One  can  make  it  stutter 
almost  as  rapidly  as  a machine  gun 
and  still  stay  on  the  target— a super 
arm  for  plinking,  but  illegal  in  our 
state  for  hunting.  Its  receiver  is 
grooved  for  the  standard  tipoff  tele- 
scopic mounts  and  tapped  for  con- 
ventional receiver  sights.  I consider 
this  rugged  indestructible  little  arm 
in  a class  by  itself  within  its  field. 
This  rifle  is  not  legal  for  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  but  can  be  used  as  a 
target  rifle. 

A more  conventional  arm  recently 
announced  is  the  new  Marlin  slide 
action  shotgun  with  which  they  hope 
to  obtain  their  share  of  the  loot 
spent  on  new  equipment.  This  shot- 
gun will  eventually  be  made  in  all 
gauges,  barrel  lengths,  and  borings. 
I saw  it  in  action  on  the  Williams 


Range  and  will  say  it  lived  up  to 
Marlin’s  high  standard  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Another  interesting  arm  unveiled 
at  the  Williams  Gun  Sight  Sports- 
mens exhibit  was  the  new  Model 
Winchester  308  caliber  semi-auto 
sporting  rifle.  This  rifle  will  event- 
ually be  chambered  for  the  243  and 
358.  It  is  a feather-weight  model 
weighing  6V2  to  63A  pounds  with  the 
streamlined  contour  of  the  Model 
88.  In  fact  it  looks  like  an  88  with 
the  lever  removed.  I will  not  dwell 
upon  its  importance  to  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  as  it  is  auto-loading  and 
illegal  at  present.  It  was  fired  several 
hundred  rounds  on  the  Williams 
Range  with  110,  150  and  180  grain 
cartridges  during  the  two  days  and 
I never  saw  a malfunction.  Some- 
times it  was  so  hot  one  could  barely 
hang  on  to  it.  Its  cost  will  be  slightly 
above  the  Model  88.  I believe  it  will 
be  called  the  Model  100. 

Winchester  is  also  bringing  out 


WINCHESTER  REPRESENTATIVES  at  the  Williams  Gun  Sight  Company’s  private  sports 
show  were  Paul  DeMennato  and  George  Heaney  left.  They  are  displaying  the  Model  100 
auto-loading  rifle  and  the  new  Model  59  shotgun  with  glass  barrel. 
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NEW  RIFLES  include:  top— Remington  Model  740  auto-loading  rifle  in  280  caliber;  middle— 
Remington  Model  760  brush  rifle  or  saddle-carbine  with  I814  inch  barrel  in  30-06  caliber; 
bottom— the  famous  Nylon  66  Remington  22  auto-loading  small  bore  rifle,  one  of  the  first 
that  chemistry  built. 


two  super  dupers  of  modem  high 
intensity  cartridges  adapted  to  their 
Model  70  for  the  fellow  who  wishes 
to  have  his  deer  gutted  and  blown 
into  quarters  when  hit  right  with 
just  one  shot.  Said  deer  will  be  al- 
ready to  throw  in  a bag  and  - tote  to 
your  Jeep,  if  that’s  the  way  you  hunt. 
They  are  the  264  and  338  belted  ver- 
sion of  the  458  African  necked  down. 
At  this  time  I will  not  say  too  much 
about  them  as  they  probably  rep- 
resent Winchester’s  answer  to  over 
capacity  cartridges  like  the  Wildcat 
7X61  Sharp  and  Hart  and  some  of 
Roy  Weatherby’s  Magnums.  We  need 
such  cartridges  like  we  need  a hole 
in  our  head.  I can  see  no  advantage 
in  the  7X61  Sharp  and  Hart  and 
similar  overstuffed  wildcat  versions 
along  with  some  of  Weatherby’s 
speed  demons.  They  gain  some  in 
velocity  with  the  cost  of  severe  barrel 
erosion  and,  as  a rule,  lack  gilt  edge 
accuracy.  Do  you  ever  see  one  of 
these  cartridges  win  the  1000  yard 
Wimbledon?  Winchester  is  capable 


of  giving  us  a rifle  with  steel  about 
as  tough  as  can  be  manufactured, 
but  we  will  not  elaborate  further 
until  we  know  more  about  the 
accuracy,  range,  and  hand  loading 
capabilities  of  these  two  hot  numbers. 
New  cartridges  purchased  over  the 
counter  in  all  special  calibers  have 
a habit  of  flattening  the  old  pocket- 
book.  Winchester  has  put  over  two 
years  of  research  into  them  and  no 
doubt  they  will  be  a must  for  the 
multiple  gun-nut  owner  so  buy  if 
they  appeal  to  you.  Personal  use  is 
the  best  way  to  know  any  product. 
I may  obtain  one  or  the  other  myself 
as  I like  the  hot  ones,  but  I doubt 
whether  I will  do  any  better  with 
them  out  to  500  yards  than  I do  with 
the  270  using  the  150  grain  at  3050 
or  the  30-06-180  Sierra  at  2925  FS 
using  H450  ball  powder. 

The  Savage  Firearms  Companj 
have  improved  their  well  known  9£ 
Model  by  giving  it  a handy  shotgun 
type  tang  safety  instead  of  the  rather 
crude  but  positive  slide  safety  which 
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engaged  the  lever.  This  old  safety 
not  only  acted  as  a safety  but  locked 
the  lever.  I never  did  like  it  as  it 
worked  so  stiff  and  crude,  at  the 
same  time  rendering  the  rifle  unsafe 
when  loading  and  unloading.  How- 
ever, this  model  has  long  been  a 
popular  one  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  millionth  one  announced 
not  long  ago.  It  has  been  produced 
down  through  the  years  in  a variety 
of  good  calibers  ranging  from  its 
original  BOB  through  the  30/30  Win- 
chester, 32  Special,  25/35,  32-40-165, 
38-55-255-22  HI-POWER,  250-3000, 
and  lately  in  the  243  Winchester,  308 
and  358  Winchester  as  well  as  the 
always  popular  300  Savage.  Its  steam- 
lined  contour  and  smooth  operating 
rotary  or  Mannlicher  type  of  maga- 
zine appeals  to  a host  of  hunters. 
This  rifle  readily  adapts  itself  to  the 
lowest  mounted  telescope  and  de- 
spite the  two  piece  stock  is  highly 
accurate.  The  new  safety  should  add 
to  its  popularity. 

Few  sportsmen  understand  the 
sterling  qualities  and  capabilities  of 
the  stubby  358  Winchester  cartridge 
which  is  actually  a 308  opened  up 
to  handle  200  and  250  grain  358 
diameter  bullets  at  high  velocities. 
Everyone  regards  the  old  35  Reming- 
ton cartridge  as  a good  brush  cutter 
and  game  killer  within  its  limited 
range.  The  358  Winchester  is  a sort 
of  super  version  of  the  35  Reming- 
ton. While  not  a great  deal  larger 
in  appearance  it  has  greater  powder 
capacity  and  much  stronger  case 
necessary  for  far  greater  pressures. 
Some  of  its  loadings  approach  52,000 
ft.  pounds  or  over  pressure  to  the 
square  inch.  This  puts  its  ballistics 
ahead  of  the  famous  348  Winchester 
as  loaded  for  the  Model  71  and  even 
puts  it  ahead  of  the  big  35  Win- 
chester as  loaded  for  their  1895 
Model.  This  35  Winchester  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  for  our 
heaviest  North  American  game  for 
years.  Actually,  the  358  is  almost 
equal  in  ballistics  to  the  well  known 


super  duper  35  Whalen  wildcat 
based  on  the  3006  case.  The  use  of 
modern  ball  powder  is  what  makes 
the  358  and  308  the  ‘little  giants’  they 
are.  No  canister  lot  powder  is  avail- 
able with  which  the  hand-loader  can 
quite  equal  factory  ballistics.  Recoil 
is  quite  severe  from  a light  firearm 
like  the  Savage  99  in  the  short  bar- 
reled light  models,  but  you  certainly 
have  all  the  energy  you  need  for  the 
Kodiak  Brownie  and  Alaskan  moose 
on  down.  For  no  reason  at  all  the 
358  Winchester  has  not  exactly  been 
a popular  number.  Before  you  buy  a 
heavy  hitting  arm,  I suggest  you  give 
it  a try  for  accuracy  and  flat  trajec- 
tory to  every  300  yards  range.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  a place  with  the  top 
performers.  Believe  me,  there’s  a lot 
wrapped  up  in  this  unassuming 
medium  sized  cartridge.  Besides  the 
99  Savage,  Winchester  Chambers 
their  Model  70  featherweight  and  88 
Lever  Model  for  this  hot  ultra 
modern  cartridge. 

To  mention  all  the  new  eye  catch- 
ing buys  in  late  firearms  would  re- 
quire a small  volume,  but  I do  wish 
to  mention  a fine  little  deer,  bear, 
or  bigger  game  rifle  put  out  by 
Remington  for  the  saddle  or  brush 
country.  It  is  the  Model  760  trom- 
bone action  with  an  18^  inch  barrel 
in  30-06  caliber.  This  little  firearm 
gives  one  about  as  much  knock-down- 
drag-out  fire  power  in  close  quarters 
where  speed  of  fire  sometimes  comes 
in  handy  as  anything  one  can 
imagine.  It  is  certainly  a splendid 
bear  and  deer  rifle  for  our  brushiest 
country. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  state  new 
products  coming  through  are  revolu- 
tionary because  they  show  that  things 
that  could  not  be  done  in  the  past 
are  possible  to  accomplish  now.  It 
will  mean  quite  different  firearms  for 
our  hunter  as  well  as  the  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces.  Yes,  it  is  the 
science  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 
firearm  field  and  I cannot  help  but 
feel  its  future  seems  to  be  unlimited.! 
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When  Your  Dog  Runs  Away 
There’s  Only  One  Answer  . . 


You  Can't  Outrun  Em,? 
Outsmart  Em 


WE  all  know  people  are  smarter 
than  dogs.  How  come,  then,  our 
dogs  outsmart  us  so  much  of  the 
time? 

Their  secret  is  a simple  one— con- 
centration. They  consider  their  re- 
lationship with  their  owner  the  most 
important  thing  in  their  life.  They 
spend  almost  all  of  their  waking 
hours  thinking  about  it.  Those  that 
are  schemers  are  full-time  schemers. 
Because  they  work  so  hard  at  it,  dogs 
quite  often  manage  to  outwit  we 
poor  humans  who  have  our  brains 
cluttered  with  a million  cares  and 
considerations. 

Or,  turning  this  analysis  around, 
if  we  want  to  out-think  our  dogs, 
we’ll  have  to  put  at  least  a little  ef- 
fort into  being  one  step  ahead  of 
them. 

I’ve  owned  canine  schemers  and 


know  what  it’s  like  to  have  my  dog 
measure  the  distance  between  me 
and  himself,  decide  I can’t  make  it— 
and  take  off  on  me.  Knows  darned 
well  that  he  gets  a good  start,  he  can 
outrun  me.  He  should  be  able  to.  He 
has  twice  as  many  legs  as  I do. 

This  frustrated  me  for  years.  In 
the  early  stages  of  my  association 
with  dogs,  I tried  calling  my  dog  to 
me.  No  go!  He  was  pleasing  himself. 
Then  I tried  guile.  I’d  profess  friend- 
liness-invite him  irlto  my  “loving” 
presence.  I even  made  the  mistake 
of  punishing  a dog  who  had  returned 
at  my  call.  That’s  the  best  way  I 
know  to  teach  a dog  NOT  to  come 
on  call.  One  or  two  such  experiences 
like  that  and  even  the  dumbest  dog 
will  catch  wise  and  decide  he’s  not 
going  to  come  running  into  trouble. 

How,  then,  do  you  solve  the  prob- 
lem? 
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GAME  XE1VS 


Rule  One:  Teach  your  dog  to  come 
to  you  from  the  first  association  you 
have  with  him.  Make  sure  that 
EVERY  time  he  comes,  the  result  is 
a pleasant  experience  for  him.  Pay 
off  with  some  kind  words,  ear-scratch- 
ing or  a tid-bit. 

Rule  Two:  Expect  that  sooner  or 
later  your  dog  will  test  you.  Be  ready 
for  him  and  make  the  result  definite 
and  final  in  his  mind. 

Rule  Three:  Never  chase  your  dog 
where  traffic  is  a hazard.  You  could 
chase  him  into  the  path  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  usual  result  is  that  both 
of  you  will  end  up  a considerable 
distance  from  where  you  want  to  be. 
It’s  far  better  to  change  your  course 
and  walk  away  from  the  dog— and 
away  from  the  heaviest  traffic.  Work 
on  his  fear  of  losing  you,  but  help 
him  by  calling  him  regularly.  If  he 
can’t  see  you,  make  your  call  a 
drawn-out  one.  Dogs  have  difficulty 
locating  direction  by  sound.  When 


he  has  come  to  you,  a harsh  word 
and  a stern  attitude  must  be  his 
greatest  punishment.  Resolve  to 
arrange  things  so  the  “next  time” 
will  be  on  your  own  terms. 

If  the  time  must  come  when  you’ll 
have  to  chase  him,  arrange  that  it 
happens  in  open  country.  Here’s  a 
trick  a professional  trainer  taught 
me  and  it  works  on  most  dogs.  Even 
though  he  is  deliberately  running 
away  from  you,  the  dog  is  more 
worried  about  losing  you  than  you 
are  about  losing  him.  He  needs  you 
more  than  you  do  him— and  he 
knows  it.  Don’t  try  to  outspeed  him. 
You  won’t  make  it.  Instead,  take  out 
after  him  in  a steady  dog  trot.  Com- 
mand him  to  stop.  He  probably 
won’t,  but  he’ll  know  he’s  in  trouble 
and  this  isn’t  some  kind  of  new  game 
you  are  playing  with  him.  Neither 
quicken  nor  slacken  your  pace.  Just 
keep  coming.  The  errant  one  will 
sprint  off  a ways,  slacken,  look 


TEACH  YOUR  DOG  TO  COME  to  you  from  the  first  association  you  have  with  him. 
This  is  the  first  rule  in  dog  training.  Make  sure  that  you  reward  him  every  time  he  does 
come  to  you  on  command. 


around,  see  you  coming  and  sprint 
again.  He  may  repeat  this  routine 
several  times.  All  of  the  time  you 
keep  coming  at  your  steady  pace. 
Sooner  or  later  most  dogs  decide  you 
are  completely  determined  and  will 
eventually  lie  down  and  wait  for  the 
inevitable  to  catch  up  with  them. 
They  know  they’ve  done  wrong  and 
are  in  trouble  with  the  boss.  Don’t 
disappoint  them.  Give  them  what 
they  expect.  But  no  more— and  never 
out  of  anger.  Dogs  have  a pretty 
keen  sense  of  justice. 

If  that  doesn’t  work,  or  if  you  have 
neither  the  stamina  nor  the  inclina- 
tion for  the  exercise,  you  can  arrange 
to  have  a fast  horse  handy  and  give 
your  canine  truant  a real  surprise. 

The  very  best  way  to  deal  with 
such  a devil  is  something  really  new 
in  the  way  of  dog  training  devices. 
It  is  a special  collar  with  batteries, 
an  electric  shocking  coil  and  a minia- 
ture radio  built  right  in.  Costs  about 
$200  complete,  but  it  really  does  this 


and  other  training  jobs  well  when 
used  with  understanding  and  judg- 
ment. You  have  a signal-sending  set 
in  your  hands.  You  order  your  dog 
to  stop.  He,  knowing  darned  well 
you  can’t  reach  him  from  where 
you  are,  goes  on  his  way.  He  gets 
a carefully  measured  jolt.  It’s  not 
enough  to  hurt  him,  but  he  doesn’t 
understand  electricity.  He  thinks 
he’s  dying— and  afraid  he  won’t.  It 
isn’t  long  before  he  associates  dis- 
obedience with  this  mysterious  and 
terrible  consequence.  The  beauty  of 
this  device  is  that  he  blames  himself. 
He  can  see  that  YOU  have  done 
nothing  to  him.  Result:  obedience 
without  injury  or  resentment. 

An  important  “don’t.”  Never  give 
your  dog  a command  unless  you  in- 
tend to  see  it’s  obeyed— and  never 
unless  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
enforce  it.  Inevitability  of  just  pun- 
ishment for  non-compliance  is  an 
absolute  must.  ■ 


TIPS  FOR  WOODCHUCK  HUNTERS 

The  Game  Commission  reminds  sportsmen:  The  hours  for  hunting  the 
woodchuck  (groundhog)  during  the  period  July  1 to  September  30,  1960 
are,  by  law,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Also,  while  hunting 
the  chuck  a person  is  required  to  properly  wear  his  hunting  license. 

Casualty  records  indicate  the  chuck  hunter  will  find  protection  from  excit- 
able or  negligent  shooters  by  wearing  headgear  or  an  upper-body  garment 
of  a distinguishing  color.  Too  often  a person  hunting  in  tall  weeds  or  brush 
with  head  bare,  or  wearing  tan-colored  clothing,  has  been  shot  by  another 
hunter  who  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  little  “hogs.”  Famous  last  words  of 
such  offenders  are:  “The  victim’s  hair  (or  clothing)  looked  to  me  like  a 
groundhog.” 

The  urge  for  self-preservation  being  strong  in  humans  this  question  natu- 
rally arises:  Why  not  wear  a cap  or  upper  garment  of  red,  orange  or  white? 
A color  that  contrasts  with  the  predominating  green  of  the  summer  back- 
ground proclaims,  THIS  IS  A HUMAN.  Better,  perhaps:  THIS  NOT  A 
WOODCHUCK.  Such  a precaution  would  prevent  most  mistake  shootings 
and  keep  the  chuck  hunting  sport  what  it  really  is— outdoor  relaxation  and 
a test  of  shooting  skill. 
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Just  Plain  "Watchers" 

By  Frank  Stout 


THERE  must  be  a place  in  the 
broad  world  of  conservation  for 
"the  watcher.”  This  is  no  argument 
against  the  gunner,  the  archer,  the 
trapper  or  the  fisherman.  Managed 
conservation  is  for  all  of  them— and 
for  the  unquestionable  purpose  of 
preserving  all  our  wildlife  resources. 

I don’t  suppose  there’s  any  organi- 
zation of  "plain  watchers”  and  per- 
haps there  never  should  be.  The 
most  satisfying  "watching”  is  a pri- 
vate matter— an  unpredictable  inti- 
macy with  nature.  Like  the  other 
evening,  for  instance,  I had  just  ar- 
rived home  from  work  and  the  tele- 
phone rang.  It  was  George  Williams, 


a Wyoming  County  neighbor  who 
lives  about  200  yards  away. 

"Come  on  up,”  he  said,  a note  of 
urgency  in  his  voice,  "Bring  the  kids, 
too.  We’ve  got  something  here  you’d 
like  to  see." 

So  my  wife  and  I gathered  up  our 
own  and  neighbor  children  and  the 
whole  carload  spilled  out  in  George 
Williams’  driveway.  “They’re  up  in 
back  of  that  row  of  pines,”  said 
George,  who  was  waiting  for  us.  And 
there  they  were— four  sleek  does, 
grazing  on  the  Spring  meadow  grass. 
Their  tails  flicked  merrily  and  six  sets 
of  youthful  eyes  popped  and  small 
sighs— the  kind  only  startled  and 
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happy  children  can  make— broke  into 
a chorus  of  "ooohs”  and  “aaahs.” 
Those  popping  eyes  and  the  startled 
sighs  at  that  moment  made  the  en- 
tire science  of  conservation  practice 
meaningful  for  me. 

Ever  sat  quietly  beside  a beaver 
swamp  whose  waters  have  spread 
across  a spotty  woodlot  and  made  a 
spooky  setting  like  something  a de- 
mented artist  would  portray?  What 
more  thrilling  moments  are  there 
than  to  watch  a beaver’s  aquatic  bal- 
let as  he  swims  with  undulating 
strokes  from  dam  to  tree  and  back 
again  with  the  shorn  sticks  he  uses 
to  fortify  his  home?  And  what  more 
brilliantly  colorful  sight  is  there  than 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a wood 
duck  on  the  waters  of  the  beaver 
swamp,  bobbing  like  a live  kaleido- 
scope, squeaking  his  message  of  con- 
tentment to  the  world?  These  are 
moments  that  a “plain  watcher”  only 
can  enjoy.  They  come  suddenly  into 
the  “watcher’s”  life,  without  advance 
notice.  These  are  private,  purely  per- 
sonal moments  that  defy  prediction 
but  certainly  they  must  be  measured 
somewhere  in  the  realm  of  official 
conservation.  But  what  standard  of 
measurement  can  we  use? 

Can  we  say  to  the  man  who  makes 
our  laws,  or  our  city-restrained 
neighbor,  that  this  one  moment  is 
worth  10  cents,  10  dollars  or  100  dol- 
lars? 

I remember  one  crisp  Autumn  day 
on  a remote  gravel  road  far  back  in 
State  Land  135  when  suddenly— as 
though  they  had  materialized  from 
a vapor,  three  glistening  wild  turkeys 
appeared  in  front  of  Lackawanna 
County  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Charles  Thomas  and  I.  Then  three 
more  appeared.  Then  two  more.  All 
eight  shone  in  the  copper  Autumn 
sunlight  and  strutted  across  the  road 
into  low  bush  cover  where  they 
blended  into  the  checkered  pattern 
of  sunlight  and  shade.  These  were  a 
rare  few  moments,  indeed,  brought 
into  being  by  chance— and,  of  course, 
the  years  of  research  and  work  in  the 


Game  Commission  which  had  re- 
stored these  wild  turkeys  to  a range 
from  which  they’d  been  too  long  ab- 
sent. We  can  measure,  perhaps,  al- 
most to  the  penny  what  it  cost  to  put 
those  eight  wild  turkeys  in  the  spot 
where  I saw  them.  But  can  we  meas- 
ure the  joy  of  watching  them? 

Nothing  quite  equals  the  sigh t of 
a flight  of  Canadian  geese  winging 
low  for  a landing  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River— nor  their  startled  gab- 
bling when  they  see  you  and  begin 
their  speedy  retreat  that  takes  them 
like  whistling  rockets  straight  up  the 
river  valley. 

Ever  looked  a startled  fox  right  in 
the  eye  as  he  blunders  into  your  crow 
blind  in  answer  to  the  frantic  calling, 
looking  for  a free  meal?  The  expres 
sion  on  his  masked  face  is  a wordless 
but  eloquent,  question  mark. 

What  can  match  a hawk’s  glider 
flight  against  a clear  Summer  skyi 
Or  the  sharp,  bold  outline  of  a wood 
chuck  perched  above  a clump  of  gras! 
for  his  alert  look  around. 

And  when  you’re  fishing  can  yoi 
resist  the  desire  to  edge  your  boat  i 
bit  closer  to  a muskrat  house  to  stud} 
the  neat  mound  of  mud  and  straw! 
Or  who  is  more  expert  a fishermar 
than  the  crane,  rigidly  poised  in  th< 
weeds  along  the  lake’s  edge? 

These  are  all  sights  and  sound 
for  the  vast  numbers  of  unorganizec 
“just  plain  watchers.” 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

P.  2-5 — PGC  by  Delbert  Batcheler; 
P.  10 — Don  Neal;  P.  11 — Don  Heintzel- 
man;  P.  12-14 — William  A.  Allen,  Jr.; 
P.  15 — Don  Heintzelman;  P.  18,  19,  20 — 
PGC  by  Stan  Forbes;  P.  22,  23 — Dave 
Mech;  P.  24 — Gene  Coleman;  P.  30 — 
PGC  by  Will  Johns;  P.  35,  37— Brooke 
Focht;  P.  38,  39,  41— Jim  Slebel;  P. 
47— PGC  by  Will  Johns;  P.  52— Mas- 
lowski  & Goodpaster;  P.  53,  54 — Tom 
Forbes;  P.  55,  57,  58 — Jim  Varner;  P. 
63 — Hal  H.  Harrison 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


M.  J.  GOLDEN  Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M,  D.  Stewart.  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  Franklin  4-2661 


Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stalnbrook.  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock 
Haven).  Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATI  as  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Kelser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105, 
Distant.  Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgln 
5-6171 


Pennsylvania  Official  1960  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  openin 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  2 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  uplan^ 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  exceptin 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  th 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA 
TIONS  FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATOR-' 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below ) Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons)  ... 

Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  / , , 

Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below)*]  

Scjuirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  . . 2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  inclusive)  ..  Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


OPEN 

SEASONS 

First  Day 

Last 

Day 

Oct.  29 

....  Dec. 

3 an 

Dec.  26 

....  Jan. 

2,  196 

(Oct.  29 

....  Nov. 

12 

jOct.  29 

....  Nov. 

26 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Oct.  29 

....  Dec. 

3 an 

Dec.  26 

....  Jan. 

2.  196 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Dec.  26 

....  Jan. 

2,  196 

No  Close 

Season 

No  Close 

Season 

No  Close 

Season 

All  mos. 

(except  Oct.  1-28 

Nov.  28 

3 

Nov.  28 

....  Dec. 

3 

! Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Anv  sex,  regard--] 

(only  one  deer 

less  of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License 

for  combined 

and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless 
Deer  License ) 

seasons ) 

Oct. 

1 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 

DEER: 

with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  Inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as 
the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered 

>• 

1 1 

• 

legal,  by  individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— ( Requires 

Dec. 

5 

Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  

Dec. 

17  only 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  El 
Otters. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961  ai 
Feb.  11  ..  Mar.  19,  1961 
Feb.  11  ..  Mar.  19,  1961 


TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  in  t 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycomir 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columb 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  Not 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  r 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  ea 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  lim 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  1 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  w 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Seasi 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Reven 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  Coui 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  - 
cupants  may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  D 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerl 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November 
or  after  December  16,  1960 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  ( 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  elt 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  withi 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  s 
or  otherwise  disposed  df  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A M.  on  the  f 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o'clock  Noon 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES— The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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HP  HERE’S  little  comparison  between  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  in  speed, 
size  or  scent.  But  to  a beagle  puppy,  out  with  his  boss  for  the  first  day 
of  field  training  in  August,  it  doesn’t  really  matter.  A box  turtle  moves, 
can  mysteriously  disappear,  and  is  definitely  worth  investigating. 

And  that’s  all  part  of  the  challenge  in  raising  and  training  your  own 
hunting  companion.  Sooner  or  later,  that  plump  pup  will  learn  the  difference. 
Although  his  voice  may  falter  a bit  when  he  first  hits  the  scent  of  a cotton- 
tail, he’ll  get  the  idea  that  it  is  a lot  more  fun  to  trail  a bunny  than  it  is  to 
figure  out  a slow-poke  turtle. 

As  Pennsylvania’s  dog  training  season  opens  this  month,  thousands  of 
beaglers  will  be  duplicating  the  scene  so  well  painted  by  Ned  Smith  for  our 
cover.  It  may  be  too  hot  for  much  serious  work  afield  during  mid-day  but 
in  the  morning  dew  or  evening  cool,  it’s  high  time  to  start  a gun  dog  learn- 
ing what  he’s  made  for.  Fifteen  or  20  minute  runs  in  early  morning  or  late 
evening,  especially  for  a puppy,  are  enough.  In  between  times,  you  should 
do  a good  job  of  obedience  training  in  the  backyard,  teaching  your  hound 
to  stay  with  you  while  walking,  to  sit  on  command,  and  to  come  when  called. 

Later  on,  the  field  training  can  be  lengthened.  Just  as  any  good  athlete 
starts  slowly  with  short  workouts  and  then  gradually  lengthens  them  until 
he  is  at  his  physical  peak,  so  it  is  with  gun  dogs  and  their  trainers.  By 
November  both  you  and  your  canine  companion  will  be  physically  able  to 
hunt  hard  all  day  and  you  both  will  be  better  able  to  play  the  game,  fast 
or  slow. 

But  in  August,  there’s  time  to  explore  every  new  scent  and  every  new 
object.  Bird  clog  puppies  will  be  chasing  butterflys,  pointing  sparrows  anc 
catching  toads.  Beagle  “boots”  will  be  doing  the  same  as  well  as  puzzling 
out  turtles.  And  their  trainers  and  owners  will  be  getting  lots  of  laughs,  a 
few  frustrations,  and  a lot  of  enjoyment  in  helping  their  pride  and  joy  tc 
get  a good  start  on  the  way  to  becoming  a hunter.  Dog  training  season  is 
here  so  get  a collar  and  leash,  a loud  whistle  and  perhaps  a blank  pistol 
Let’s  head  for  Penn's  woods  and  fields  with  “Spot”  or  “Skipper.”  Tally-ho 
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Every  Man  To  His  Own  Dog 
But  To  A Beagler,  It’s  Either  . . . 

Field  Trial  Hound  or  Gun  Dog? 

By  Bucky  Krause 


BRAVE  indeed  is  the  man  who 
will  stand  up  and  tell  a friend 
his  wife  can’t  broil  a good  steak  or 
turn  out  a decent  roast.  And  many 
are  the  men  who  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  trust  a mate  to  touch 
that  choice  cut  of  venison,  a hard- 
earned  duck  or  that  prize  bass  or 
trout.  But  the  man  who  tells  another 
that  his  hunting  dog  is  a good-for- 
nothing  mutt  or  flea-bitten  hound  is 
just  downright  foolish.  Wars  have 
been  started  by  lesser  insults. 

Whether  it  be  blooded  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
with  “skeenteen”  field  champions  in 
his  ancestry,  or  just  a “pot-licker- 
hound  dog,”  every  man’s  rabbit  dog 
is  his  pride  and  joy.  And  he  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  defend  his  field  pal  to 
the  bitter  end  against  any  and  all 
who  utter  one  word  of  criticism. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  each  man 
in  this  life  there  may  come  two 
things  to  cherish,  love  and  remember. 
First,  one  good  wife  and  second,  one 
good  dog.  Personally,  I’ve  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  three— a fine, 
understanding  wife  and  two  outstand- 
ing hounds.  One  is  a little,  bench- 
leg  beagle  of  uncertain  ancestory. 
The  other  is  a thorobred  of  Bishop 
bloodlines  with  a pedigree  a yard 
long.  Both  could  run  a rabbit  like 
all-get-out  but  would  never  have 
been  accepted  in  a field  trial. 

In  over  40  years  of  “bunny  hunt- 
ing,” these  old  eyes  (now  covered  by 
bi-focals)  have  seen  many  various 
breeds  and  misbreeds  of  hounds  trail 
a rabbit.  Some  were  fine,  some  were 
good,  some  mediocre  and  some  down- 
right poor.  But  there  have  been  days 
afield  when  the  poor  or  mediocre 
hound  of  the  day  before  made  the 
“champ”  of  the  previous  day  look 
like  a “chump.”  Perhaps  hunting, 
trailing  and  scenting  conditions  were 
“for  the  dogs”  and  a rabbit  chose  to 
run  instead  of  heading  for  the  nearest 
hole  in  the  ground.  And  I can  recall 
the  “dodderer”  on  trail,  the  silent 
type,  the  big  mouth  cold  trailer  and 


the  dogs  that  were  just  too  fast  on 
a line  and  let  a good  fast  nose  run 
away  with  a slower  brain. 

Yes,  there  are  days  afield  when  the 
owner  of  any  hound  will  look  ask- 
ance as  his  pride  and  joy,  giving  rise 
to  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  origin, 
the  nose  or  the  brains  of  that  “flea- 
bitten,  big-mouth  hunk  of  canine 
throwback.”  These  are  the  times 
when  we  try  in  every  way  possible 
to  hide  any  fancied  fault  or  field 
mistake  from  a hunting  companion, 
even  from  ourselves.  There  are  “those 
days”  and  no  amount  of  dog  train- 
ing or  breeding  will  ever  get  away 
from  them  entirely. 

But  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  owners  of  the  average  gun  hound 
have  so  many  doubts  about  the  fol- 
lowers of  field  trials  and  field  trial 
hounds.  In  the  end  they  are  both 
traveling  in  the  same  direction,  striv- 
ing to  improve  the  beagle  breed  of 
dog. 

In  the  first  place,  a field  trial  hound 
is  bred  for  one  purpose  in  life— to 
run  a rabbit  with  style  and  finesse. 
The  goal  is  a coveted  championship 
rating  which  in  the  end  may  pay  the 
owner  for  his  board  and  keep.  In 
most  instances,  therefore,  a “coming” 
trial  hound  is  much  too  valuable  for 
the  owner  to  hunt  in  open  country, 
taking  any  chance  that  a misplaced 
load  of  shot  from  some  “trigger- 
happy  Harry”  will  end  a career  that 
is  just  beginning.  There  are  many 
men  too  close  with  the  wallet  to 
keep  a gun  dog  of  their  own  but 
they  are  never  too  proud  to  shoot 
a rabbit  off  someone  else’s  hound  at 
a distance,  then  slip  away  with  the 
happy  thought  that  they  got  one  off 
“that  darned  aristocrat.” 

This  so-called  aristocrat  trial  hound 
is  sadly  under-rated  by  those  who 
sneer  at  him.  The  trial  hound  must 
of  necessity  learn  young  and  develop 
fast  to  stay  in  the  field  trial  game. 
He  must  conform  strictly  to  size,  be 
a willing  runner,  be  compatable  with 
many  strange  running  mates,  be  com- 
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DIFFERENCE  IN  DOGS  is  often  a hard  thing  to  distinguish.  The  imaginary  dividing 
line  between  field  trial  hounds  and  gun  dogs  cannot  be  defined  exactly  and  most  good 
sportsmen  realize  there  is  little  difference. 


petitive  to  just  the  right  degree.  He 
must,  in  field  trial  language,  straddle 
the  line,  tongue  freely  but  “not  be 
too  mouthy”  or  he  is  out  of  the  game 
and  winds  up  a paperless  gun  hound. 

To  wind  up  thus  is  very  seldom 
detrimental  to  an  eliminated  hound. 
Those  hunters  who  are  fortunate  to 
make  a “buy”  at  that  time  are  the 
men  who  make  the  big  gain.  It  is 
the  trial  owner  who  suffers  the 
greatest  loss— in  the  time  spent  in 
training,  trial  entry  fees,  stud  fees, 
medical  fees  and  boarding  the  hound 
from  a pup  up.  The  eliminated 
hound  will  run  a rabbit  with  the 
best  of  hounds  as  far  as  circling  is 
concerned,  but  he  just  lacks  the  style 
demanded  by  a trial  judge. 

I have  seen  hounds  that  couldn’t 
get  a second  glance  from  a field  trial 
judge  bring  a rabbit  back  to  their 
owner  away  ahead  of  a litter-mate 
who  was  a champion  on  the  trial 
grounds.  Such  dogs  were  eliminated 
mostly  for  being  too  competitive  with 
running  mates,  over-running  a trail 
and  checking  too  wide  or  too  slow, 
not  a bad  fault  in  a gun  hound. 


Others  were  eliminated  for  being 
too  mouthy  or  too  close-mouthed. 
Yet,  as  a gun  hound,  they  are  in 
there  driving  hard,  style  or  no  style, 
but  putting  rabbits  in  the  right  game 
pocket.  Two  “litter  brother”  hounds 
I remember  especially  were  “dream 
boats”  at  running  a rabbit  together. 
One  was  registered  A.K.C.;  the  other 
was  not.  Yet  their  hunting  com- 
panion owners  were  as  far  apart  as 
two  poles— one  a trial  club  member 
and  the  other  just  a hunter. 

To  the  man  looking  on  from  the 
sidelines,  the  imaginary  dividing  line 
between  these  two  groups  of  out- 
doorsmen  is  at  times  laughable  and 
at  other  times  downright  pitiful. 
Many  gun  hound  owners  are  too 
quick  to  condemn  a field  trial  club 
as  a “closed”  club.  They  resent  the 
dog  training  areas  and  the  “papered” 
hounds,  not  stopping  to  realize  that 
it  was  and  is  the  beagle  and  basset 
hound  clubs  that  have  raised  the 
caliber  of  today’s  gun  hound.  The 
old  adage,  “If  you  want  to  dance, 
you  have  to  help  pay  the  fiddler, 
seems  to  apply  to  hunting  and  dogs 
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^as  well  as  to  dancing.  Millions  of 
American^  and  foreign  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  breeding  the  beagle  to 
the  degree  it  is  today,  and  most  of 
it  before  “lend-lease.”  Many  years  of 
study  and  breeding,  with  heartbreaks 
galore,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  beagle  or  basset  hound. 

It  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
to  bring  the  true  beagle  history  to 
light.  All  we  have  to  go  on  are  the 
opinions  of  old  beaglers,  such  as 
Otho  Paget  of  England,  perhaps  the 
dean  of  all  beaglers.  The  Romans 
used  hounds  that  hunted  by  scent 
alone  and  there  were  packs  of  scent- 
trailing  hounds  in  England  long  be- 
fore they  were  in  use  by  the  Romans. 
There  were  hound  packs  running  in 
the  time  of  King  Arthur. 

As  for  size  classes  in  hounds,  even 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Bess  hounds 
were  kept  in  two  size  ranges.  The 
larger  hounds  were  called  “Buck 
hounds”  and  were  used  to  chase  deer 
and  foxes.  The  smaller  hounds  called 
“Beagles”  were  used  to  hunt  the 
hare.  So  today’s  size  classes  are  noth- 
ing new. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  fox  hunting  became  popular 
in  England  and  Europe.  Historians 
believe  that  the  beagle  and  buck 
hounds  were  then  interbred  to  get 
the  fox  hound.  When  old  English 
hunting  stories  mention  the  “North 
country  beagle,”  they  refer  to  the 
small  hound  of  the  era. 

The  hound  pack  owned  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Honeywood  in  the  mid- 
19th  century  dates  as  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  beagle.  So  we  can 
accept  as  true  the  fact  that  the  beagle 
is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  sport- 
ing dogs  in  history. 

Ever  since  1880,  when  a Mr.  Arnold 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  im- 
ported a pack  of  Royal  Rock  beagles 
from  Erfgland,  the  beagle  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  favor 
throughout  America.  The  breed  has 
been  built  up  from  his  and  other, 
later  imports  plus  crosses  of  blood- 
lines. 


In  1888  the  National  Beagle  Club 
was  founded  and  held  its  first  field 
trial.  The  sport  caught  on  in  America 
and  hundreds  of  field  trials  have 
been  held  each  year  since.  The  im- 
provement in  hunting  and  trailing 
abilities  of  the  beagle  has  mounted 
with  each  generation,  along  with 
blood-lines,  over  the  past  70  or  more 
years.  American  money  and  deter- 
mination have  now  reached  a peak 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
any  country  in  the  world  to  topple 
the  American  beagle  hound. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
and  run  every  puppy  born  to  “field- 
trial-running”  parent  hounds.  There 
is  and  always  will  be  an  overflow  of 
hounds  to  become  gun  hounds.  The 
blood-lines  are  impossible  to  stop 
without  destroying  each  puppy  that 
fails  to  meet  with  the  owner’s  ap- 
proval or  fails  to  measure  up  to 
championship  qualities  for  field 
trials.  Friends  breed  their  eliminated 
trial  hounds,  thus  scattering  blood- 
lines and  making  combinations  good 
and  bad.  Stravs  and  unattended 


OBJECT  OF  IT  ALL  is  to  have  a beagle 
or  basset  that  will  scent  and  trail  a cotton- 
tail rabbit.  The  average  field  hunter  just 
wants  to  see  a rabbit  on  a return  circle  or 
just  wants  a good  chase. 
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RABBIT  CHASE  IN  DEEP  SNOW  is  always  an  exciting  aflair.  For  many  shortlegged 
beagles,  deep  snow  is  a real  handicap.  Any  beagle  that  hunts  well,  however,  probably  has 
some  held  trial  blood  in  his  ancestry. 

hounds  further  scatter  the  good 
blood-lines  into  alley  dogs  like 
feathers  driven  by  a breeze,  to  settle 
in  undreamed  of  places.  But  wher- 
ever good  beagle  hunting  blood 
happens  to  stop,  a dog  with  hunting 
instincts  is  born  and  some  hunter 
gets  the  benefit. 

Most  gun  hound  owners  are  little 
concerned  if  their  dog  is  over  the 
13  to  15  inch  maximum  height  so 
closely  adhered  to  at  field  trials.  If 
he  has  a nice  black  saddle,  one  friend 
says,  “That’s  fine  but  I don’t  care 
if  my  hound  has  a saddle  or  not.  I 
want  him  to  chase  a rabbit  back  to 
me;  I don’t  want  him  to  give  it  a 
ride  back.  And  since  he’s  tall,  I’m 
glad.  Now  he  can  run  a rabbit  in 
deeper  snow  without  bogging  down.’’ 

The  average  field  hunter  just 
wants  to  see  a rabbit  on  a return 
circle  or  just  wants  a good  chase. 

The  hunter  who  wants  to  feel  some 
balancing  weight  in  his  game  bag 
cares  little  about  running  style  and 
probably  would  never  recognize  it, 
even  if  he  were  brought  face-to-face 
with  a championship  demonstration. 

He  is  interested  only  in  the  merry 


beagle’s  running  song  and  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  a paper  pedigree  will 
never  circle  a rabbit  for  him. 

There  are  many  gun  hounds  that 
learn  tricks  their  field  trial  brothers 
never  learn,  such  as  retrieving  a 
rabbit,  grouse  or  an  old  ringneck 
rooster.  This  would  be  pointless  in 
a trial  but  the  hound  that  has  never 
retrieved  a big  old  ringneck  that  has 
been  lightly  side-swiped  with  a load 
of  shot  has  never  lived.  There  is 
plenty  of  fight  left  in  such  a bird 
and  a hound  can  take  quite  a beat- 
ing from  one  good  wing,  leg  and 
sharp  beak  on  his  way  back  to  the 
boss.  But  there  is  “that  certain  some- 
thing” in  a good  hound’s  make-up 
that  gives  him  great  pleasure  and 
pride  in  laying  a piece  of  game  at 
his  owner’s  feet,  then  laying  down 
on  it  to  hold  it  still. 

The  rabbit  hunter  who  fails  to 
teach  his  gun  hound  to  retrieve  is 
missing  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
his  days  afield  and  is  also  doing  con- 
servation a great  dis-service.  All  of  us 
should  make  every  effort  to  recover 
every  game  bird  or  animal  we  hit 
and  it  is  a distinct  thrill  for  any 
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dog  owner  to  look  out  over  a field 
and  see  Jiis  pride-and-joy  trotting 
back  with  recovered  game  in  his 
mouth. 

The  training  time  required  for 
teaching  your  dog  to  retrieve  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  great  satis- 
faction it  will  bring  later.  A few 
minutes  a day  for  a week  or  two  is 
usually  plenty  of  time  for  this  phase 
of  training.  Roll  a soft  rubber  ball 
for  the  playful  puppy  until  he  picks 
it  up  each  time  it  is  rolled.  Then 
give  the  quiet  command  of  “fetch” 
until  the  pup  returns  the  ball  to  you 
each  time.  Later  a piece  of  rabbit 
skin  can  be  wrapped  on  the  ball  over 
a few  sharp  tacks  set  against  the 
rubber.  This  will  teach  the  beginner 
a “soft  pick-up  and  carry.”  I have 
found  that  this  trick  will  usually 
deter  a mature  dog  from  “mauling” 
a wounded  rabbit  later.  This  is  the 
way  I introduce  my  pup  to  a rabbit 
and  I believe  it  cuts  field  training 
time  quite  a lot. 

I well  remember  one  “pot-licker, 
bull-beagle  and  what-not  combina- 
tion” given  to  my  father  as  a small 
puppy.  He  grew  up  to  make  many 


hunters  happy.  “Snapper”  was  a 
friend  of  anv  man  who  carried  a gun. 
He  just  went  along,  and  if  squirrel 
was  the  game,  Snapper  was  just  as 
happy  as  though  it  was  rabbit.  What- 
ever the  hunter  shot,  Snapper  picked 
it  up  ana  gave  it  to  him.  If  he  was 
chasing  a rabbit  for  one  man  and 
another  shot  it,  Snap’s  friend-of-the- 
day  got  it  if  there  was  any  way  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  it  first,  stranger 
or  not.  Some  of  the  old-timers  of 
Antis  Township  still  remember 
“Krause’s  Old  Snapper.” 

But  where  did  Snapper  and  thou- 
sands of  other  good  beagles  get  their 
hunting  instincts  and  know-how?  If 
we  just  stop  and  take  inventory,  we 
can  thank  the  field  trailer  for  the 
gun  dogs  we  have  today.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  unravel  a dog’s  an- 
cestory,.  but  if  it  hunts  well,  we  can 
almost  be  sure  it  has  some  of  that 
field  trial,  aristocratic  blood  flowing 
through  its  veins.  Forget  about  the 
few. acres  in  a field  trial  grounds  and 
be  thankful  for  what  flows  out  over 
the  fence.  Thanks  to  the  field  trialers, 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  bad  beagle 
blood  left  in  this  country. 


AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR  DOG  has  gained  his  reputation  for  good  reason.  One 
look  at  beagle  puppies  and  the  average  family  can’t  resist  their  appeal.  Small  enough  to 
require  the  minimum  in  house  or  yard  space,  beagles  are  ideal  pets  as  well  as  excellent 
companions  on  any  hunt. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


MURDERERS 

].  Dragonflies  should  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  their  painful  sting.  True 
or  false? 

2.  What  are  the  conical  pits  often 
seen  in  sandy  soil? 

3.  What  does  the  large  wasp  known 
as  the  “cicada  killer”  do  with  the 
cicadas  it  captures? 

4.  The  praying  mantis  is  not  native 
to  North  America.  Where  did  it 
come  from? 

5.  What  is  the  small  metallic  green 
beetle  that  alternately  runs  and 
flies  ahead  of  us  on  sunny  wood- 
land paths? 

6.  How  does  the  dragonfly  larva  cap- 
ture its  food? 

7.  Most  wasps  feed  their  young  on 
nectar.  True  or  false? 

8.  What  is  a “caterpillar  hunter?” 


IN  MINIATURE 

SUMMERTIME  is  insect  time.  The 
constant  drone  of  cicadas,  the  end- 
less procession  of  ants  across  picnic 
tables,  and  the  skyrocketing  sales  of 
mosquito  repellent  are  proof  of  this. 
No  one  can  deny  that  some  of  these 
six-legged  creatures  are  infuriating 
pests,  good  for  nothing  but  to  make 
the  skin  itch  and  the  blood  boil. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  look  beyond 
the  first  intimate  phalanx  of  mos- 
quitos, punkies,  deer  flies,  and  gnats 
we  can’t  help  noticing  some  of  the 
critters  that  apparently  aren’t  dedi- 
cated to  making  mankind  miserable. 
Even  the  most  phlegmatic  Sunday 
stroller  will  agree  that  some  of  these 
“bugs”  look  interesting. 

What  discourages  most  folks  from 
learning  more  about  insects  is  the 
problem  of  “where  to  start.”  Ob- 
viously, the  average  outdoorsman 
couldn’t  become  an  expert  entomo- 
logist in  his  spare  time  even  if  he 
wanted  to— and  he  probably  doesn’t 
want  to.  What  he  does  want  is  to 
learn  to  know  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous common  insects  and  their 
habits.  This  is  definitely  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  camper, 
hiker,  or  angler  can  add  to  his  list 
of  insect  acquaintances  on  every  out- 
door excursion,  and  in  so  doing  will 
realize  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a dull 
day  afield. 

As  a start,  why  not  try  to  find  and 
observe  the  species  included  in  this 
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article.  They  are  all  predaceous.  Some 
are  quite  fierce  in  their  own  small 
way,  pursuing  and  attacking  their 
victims  on  sight.  Others  kill  by  more 
insidious  means.  All,  nevertheless,  are 
fascinating  subjects  for  the  person 
who  likes  to  know  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world  of  nature. 

1.  Praying  Mantis— This  huge  fellow 
(a  large  one  approaches  four  inches 
in  length)  was  introduced  from  Asia 
in  the  late  1800’s  and  is  now  a famil- 
iar sight  throughout  most  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  derives  its  name  from  its 
characteristic  pose,  which  suggests  to 
some  folks  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
Prayer  my  foot!  This  grotesque  mur- 
derer is  merely  watching  for  an  in- 
sect victim  which  it  can  snatch  up  in 
the  unrelenting  grasp  of  its  spiny 
forelegs.  Fortunately,  the  mantis  is 
harmless  to  humans— in  fact,  its  feed- 
ing habits  are  decidedly  beneficial. 

On  your  midwinter  hikes  you’ve 
probably  seen  the  egg  cases  of  this 
creature  attached  to  blackberry  canes 
and  weed  stalks.  They  are  frothy- 
looking  blobs  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  an  inch-and-a-half  in 
length.  In  the  summertime  hordes  of 
miniature  mantids  come  tumbling 
out  of  these  structures  like  school 
kids  at  recess,  and  immediately  be- 
gin the  search  for  something  to  eat. 
They  are  not  above  making  a meal 
of  brother  or  sister  if  something  bet- 
ter doesn’t  come  along  in  good  time. 

2.  Caterpillar  Hunter— For  my 
money,  the  large  beetle  that  illus- 
trates this  group  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  all  insects.  Its  wing 
cases  and  other  upper  parts  are  a 
beautiful  irriclescent  green  edged  in 
metallic  coppery-red.  You  might  also 
run  into  this  fellow’s  relatives.  Most 
of  them  are  somewhat  smaller  and 
colored  differently,  but  otherwise 
nearly  identical.  One  particularly  at- 
tractive Calasoma  sometimes  seen 
searching  about  on  the  forest  floor  is 
a black  fellow  with,  pretty  blue  edg- 
ings on  his  wing  covers  and  thorax. 

As  their  names  imply,  these  long- 
legged  beetles  and  their  larvae  prey 
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upon  caterpillars,  finding  such  de- 
structive kinds  as  the  gypsy  moth 
larvae  particularly  tasty. 

A word  of  caution  to  collectors. 
When  annoyed  these  beetles  dis- 
charge an  acrid  spray  that  not  only 
has  an  offensive  odor  but  is  quite 
painful  if  it  enters  the  eyes. 

3.  Ambush  Bug— Rummaging  through 
the  yellow  flower  heads  of  goldenrod 
is  a good  way  to  meet  many  small 
crawlers  that  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked.  One  of  these  is  the  gro- 
tesque little  ambush  bug.  Hiding 
among  the  blooms  it  pounces  upon 
unsuspecting  insect  visitors,  holding 
them  in  its  powerful  forelegs  and 
sucking  out  their  body  juices.  The 
most  common  species  is  dull  yellow- 
ish with  a black  band  across  the  back 
—perfectly  camouflaged  among  the 
goldenrod’s  blooms. 

4.  Tiger  Beetle— Have  you  ever  seen 
a small,  brilliant,  metallic  green 
beetle  running  ahead  of  you  on  a 
sunny  woodland  path,  and  taking 
wing  when  you  approached  too 
closely?  This  jewel  among  insects  is 
one  of  the  tiger  beetles,  so  named  for 
its  predaceous  proclivities.  Other  tiger 
beetles  found  in  Pennsylvania  wear 
different  colors.  One  found  along 
sandy  river  banks,  for  instance,  is  an 
inconspicuous  gray. 

The  small  larva  of  the  tiger  beetle 
lives  in  a vertical  burrow  in  the 
ground  and  is,  by  any  standards,  one 
of  the  ugliest  creatures  imaginable. 
One  feature  that  contributes  mightily 
to  its  ugliness  is  the  huge,  flat  head 
that  is  attached  to  its  grub-like  body 
at  right  angles  and  fitted  with  a 
wicked  pair  of  sharp  jaws.  While  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  an  edible  insect  to 
come  blundering  along,  its  flat  pate 
neatly  fills  and  camouflages  the  en- 
trance to  its  den.  The  victim’s  first 
inkling  of  anything  amiss  is  the  sud- 
den flash  of  jaws— and  then  it’s  too 
late!  A hump  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  larva’s  abdomen  hooks  into  the 
side  of  the  burrow  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing dragged  into  the  open  by  the 
victim’s  struggles. 
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5.  Wheel  Bug  —This  big,  gray  fellow 
looks  wicked,  and  he  is.  That  long, 

Jsharp  beak  he  carries  beneath  his 
under-sized  head  is  meant  for  killing 
and  sucking  the  juices  from  insect 
victims,  but  he’ll  use  it  as  quickly  on 
a human  finger  if  handled.  And  it 
hurts!  The  red  nymphs  are  often 
seen  on  various  plants,  frequently 
with  a small  insect  impaled  on  their 
curved  black  beaks. 

The  “kissing  bug”  is  a closely  re- 
lated southern  insect  that  sometimes 
bites  humans,  with  extremely  painful 
results. 

6.  Dragonfly— Every  outdoorsman  has 
seen  dragonflies  dashing  over  lake  or 
stream  on  rustling  wings  or  resting 
quietly  on  a reed  or  fishing  pole. 
Powerful  fliers,  they  scoop  mosquitoes 
and  other  prey  out  of  the  air  with  a 
basketlike  trap  formed  by  the  legs. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the 
adult  is  the  nymphal  form  of  the 
dragonfly,  which  lives  in  the  water. 
This  creature  propells  itself  by  ex- 
pelling a stream  of  water  from  its 
body.  A curious  lower  lip  of  extra- 
ordinary length  lies  folded  against 
the  underside  of  the  head.  When  a 
desired  aquatic  insect  or  crustacean 
ventures  within  striking  distance  the 
lip  shoots  out  and  secures  the  prey 
with  the  two  hooks  on  its  tip. 

Damsel  flies,  close  relatives  of  the 
dragonfly,  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  that  insect.  They  are,  however, 
more  delicately  built.  Furthermore, 
they  hold  their  wings  over  their  backs 
at  rest,  whereas  the  dragonflies  hold 
theirs  in  a horizontal  position. 

7.  Robber  fly— Poised  on  a twig,  the 
hunch-backed  robber  fly  always  re- 
minds me  of  a sprinter  impatiently 
awaiting  the  starting  gun.  The  gun, 
in  this  case,  is  a passing  insect  that 
looks  (to  the  robber  fly)  good 
enough  to  eat.  Off  he  goes  like  a shot 
and  locks  his  victim  in  a hairy  em- 
brace from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
A stab  of  the  beak  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  quiet  its  struggles  and  the 
victor  returns  to  his  perch  for  a leis- 
urely meal. 


Favorite  hangouts  for  this  savage 
fellow  are  small  clearings  in  the  for- 
est and  sunny  spots  along  woodland 
streams.  For  some  strange  reason 
many  robber  flies  are  eaten  by  trout. 
I’ve  found  large  numbers  in  fish  I’ve 
caught  in  mountain  streams  in  late 
summer.  How  these  self-sufficient  in- 
sects find  their  way  into  a trout’s 
stomach  is  hard  to  understand. 

8.  Cicada  Killer— The  very  sight  of 
this  monster  is  enough  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  heart  of  anyone  who  has 
memories  of  being  stung  by  a small 
wasp.  The  cicada  killer  is  an  inch- 
and-a-half  or  more  in  length— black 
with  yellow  markings  and  an  amber 
tinge  to  the  wings. 

In  the  summertime  this  burly  crea- 
ture excavates  large  holes  in  the  soil, 
usually  in  sandy  banks,  in  which  she 
lays  her  eggs.  The  living  bodies  of 
cicadas  that  have  been  paralyzed  by 
her  sting  are  buried  with  them  to 
provide  a food  supply  for  the  larvae. 

Big  as  she  is,  the  cicada  killer  has 
quite  a job  on  her  hands  transport- 
ing an  insect  the  size  of  a cicada  to 
her  burrow.  Picking  one  off  its  high 
perch  she  clutches  it  in  her  legs  and 
starts  away.  Usually  the  weight  of  her 
burden  brings  her  to  earth  before 
the  hole  is  reached,  whereupon  she 
drags  the  cumbersome  insect  to  a 
tree  or  other  elevation  and  launches 
forth  again. 

The  cicada  killer  always  follows  a 
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set  routine.  She  deposits  the  para- 
lyzed cicada  at  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow,  head-first,  enters  the  burrow 
and  comes  out  again,  then  drags  her 
victim  underground.  Naturalists  have 
had  great  fun  turning  the  cicadas 
tail-first  while  the  wasp  was  making 
her  inspection  inside.  On  emerging 
she  would  invariably  turn  the  cicada 
to  its  original  position  and  go  below 
for  another  inspection  before  stash- 
ing away  the  paralyzed  insect.  One 
naturalist  reported  nearly  a hundred 
consecutive  trips  downstairs,  the  poor, 
over-worked  cicada  killer  apparently 
never  suspecting  she  was  the  victim 
of  a practical  joke. 

9.  Ant-Lion— Should  you  see  an  in- 
sect that  looks  like  a skinny,  under- 
sized dragonfly  with  clear  wings  and 
short  antennae— that  is  the  adult  ant- 
lion.  The  larval  form  of  this  insect 
is  rarely  seen,  but  you’ve  probably 
noticed  its  home,  a small  conical  de- 
pression, in  sandy  soil.  The  flat 
bodied  larva  lies  almost  completely 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  bid- 
ing its  time  until  an  ant  or  other 
small  insect  blunders  over  the  brink 
and  into  its  waiting  jaws.  If  gravity 
and  the  shifting  sands  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  deliver  the  victim  to  its 
grasp  the  ant-lion  hastens  its  decent 
by  pelting  it  with  a shower  of  sand. 
If  you  try  scooping  this  ugly  fellow 
out  of  his  hideout  you’ll  have  to  look 
closely  to  see  him.  He  is  well  camou- 


flaged and  often  “plays  ’possum” 
when  disturbed. 

10.  Pelecinid  Wasp— Late  in  the  sum- 
mer these  stingless  wasps  are  fre- 
quently seen  flying  about,  their  aston- 
ishingly long  abdomens  trailing  along 
behind  them.  Only  the  females  have 
these  outlandish  appendages,  which, 
by  human  standards,  would  suggest 
that  they  might  be  more  ornamental 
than  functional.  That  is  not  the  case, 
however.  The  elongated  abdomens 
are  designed  for  laying  their  eggs  on 
the  larvae  of  many  beetles  in  their 
underground  burrows.  On  hatching 
the  wasp  larvae  gradually  devour  the 
bodies  of  their  hosts.  ■ 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  False.  Dragonflies  are  harmless  to 
humans. 

2.  They  are  the  “ant  traps”  of  an  in- 
sect called  the  ant-lion. 

3.  It  buries  them  with  its  eggs  to 
provide  food  for  the  young  larvae 
when  they  hatch. 

4.  Asia. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  tiger  beetles. 

6.  By  quickly  extending  its  hooked 
lower  lip. 

7.  False.  Most  wasp  larvae  are  fed  on 
the  bodies  of  various  insects  and 
spiders. 

8.  A large  beetle,  the  adult  and 
larval  form  of  which  prey  on 
caterpillars. 


Book  Note  . . . 

HOW  TO  GO  LIVE  IN  THE  WOODS  ON  $10  A WEEK 

To  those  who  want  to  get  away  from  it  all,  to  live  the  simple  life  in  the 
uncluttered  natural  environment  of  the  out-of-doors,  Bradford  Angier,  author 
of  this  new  book,  holds  out  the  promise  of  a satisfying,  economical  and 
healthful  existence  in  the  remote  sections  of  North  America.  Alaska,  Yukon 
Territory,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  contain  thousands  of  square  miles  of  pristine  wilderness  ready  for 
resourceful  persons  to  move  in  and  begin  life  anew.  This  book  should 
interest  many  persons,  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
wilds.  Weekend  woodsmen  will  find  much  informative  material  between  its 
covers.  Published  by  The  Stackpole  Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg.  Price:  $5.00. 
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The  National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Matches 
Held  Each  Summer  At  Camp  Perry,  Ohio  . . . 

Training  the  Tyros 

By  Bill  Clede 


WHO  ever  heard  of  children  go- 
ing to  a national  title  competi- 
tion of  .a  sport?  It  may  not  happen 
in  golf,  tennis  or  squash  but,  fellows, 
shooting  is  different. 


Kids  go  to  the  National  shooting 
matches  and  sometimes  they  even 
win.  Just  last  year,  teen-age  Lenore 
Jensen,  of  Allen  Park,  Mich.,  out- 
shot  a field  of  experienced  female 
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competitors  to  win  both  the  National 
Collegiate  and  National  Women’s 
shooting  titles.  Her  score?  An  out- 
standing 6373  out  of  a possible  6400. 
In  1958,  young  Janet  Friddell, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  won  the  National 
Woman  and  National  Junior  titles 
with  a 6373.  The  adult-age  girls 
don’t  do  badly  either.  Mrs.  Viola 
Pollum,  Brookville,  Penna.,  in  1956 
surprised  everybody  by  winning  the 
National  Smallbore  Championship 
title. 

But  the  kids  don’t  really  expect 
to  win.  Years  of  experience  and  prac- 
tice gives  the  edge  to  seasoned  adults 
and  they  are  tough  to  beat.  There 
is  another  reason  why  kids  go  to  the 
National  Matches. 

The  National  Rifle  knd  Pistol 
Matches,  held  every  year  at  the  Ohio 
National  Guard’s  Camp  Perry,  are 
usually  thought  of  as  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all  rifle  and  pistol  shoot- 
ing competitions.  But  these  events 
are  actually  held  for  quite  another 
purpose.  The  idea  behind  these 
matches  is  that  of  building  more 
competent  marksmen  among  the 
armed  forces  and  among  civilians 
who  would  be  subject  to  call  in  time 
of  national  emergency.  The  real  rea- 
son for  having  the  National  Matches 
is  TRAINING. 

Training  is  carried  out  by  two 
activities  at  Camp  Perry.  The  pri- 
mary function  is  the  Small  Arms 
Firing  School,  one  for  rifle  and  an- 
other for  pistol.  The  training  activity 
just  for  youngsters  (and  neophyte 
adults)  is  the  NRA’s  Junior  and 
Tyro  School.  The  J8cT  School  is 
staffed  by  National  Rifle  Association 
personnel  and  the  Army  runs  the 
Small  Arms  Firing  Schools. 

Besides  training  the  students  to 
shoot  better,  the  Small  Arms  Firing 
Schools  are  designed  to  develop  adult 
instructors  who  can  go  back  to  their 
home  state  and  teach  others  what 
they  learned  at  Camp  Perry. 

You  must  learn  before  you  can 
instruct,  that’s  the  Army's  theory  be- 
hind the  coach’s  training  phase  of 


RANGE  OFFICER’S  STAND  gave  a good 
view  of  the  firing  line.  G.  E.  Damon,  who 
headed  the  basic  course  section  of  the  Junior 
and  Tyro  School,  uses  it  here  to  watch  the 
youngsters  fire  their  courses. 

the  Small  Arms  Firing  School. 
“Super”  instructors  from  the  Army’s 
Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
who  conduct  this  training,  provide 
lessons  to  both  civilians  and  military 
instructors  in  the  use  of  and  han- 
dling of  modern  military  small  arms. 
They  give  training,  too,  in  the  tech- 
niques of  marksmanship  instruction. 

Everyone  benefits  from  the  train- 
ing offered  by  these  military  experts. 
Some  300  police  officers,  representing 
municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies,  attended 
the  3-day  Police  Pistol  School  held 
last  year  as  part  of  the  Small  Arms 
Firing  School— Pistol. 

In  the  “regular”  section  of  the 
Small  Arms  Firing  Schools,  registra- 
tions usually  total  over  2,000  and 
everyone  goes  through  an  accelerated 
course  based  on  the  one  given  Army 
sharpshooters  at  the  Infantry  School. 
Students  who  have  been  through  the 
course  before,  who  meet  the  score 
qualification  or  have  NRA  Expert 
classification,  can  take  the  instructor’s 
examination. 

The  examination  takes  most  of  a 
day  to  complete  and  each  student 
must  complete  each  step  before  he 
goes  on  to  the  next.  He  must  dis- 
assemble a military  rifle  (or  pistol) 
and  name  the  parts,  then  reassemble 
it  properly.  He  must  describe  how 
to  care  for  his  “weapon.”  Then  he  is 
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questioned  on  various  problems  a 
^shooter  might  encounter.  In  all,  he 
stops  at  nine  stations  and  each  one 
is  no  picnic. 

This  Small  Arms  School  sounds 
like  a big  deal  and  it  is.  And,  true, 
it  is  primarily  for  adults.  But  kids 
are  welcome  providing  they  are  12 
years  old  or  over  and  there  is  room 
for  them  in  the  class.  These 
youngsters  get  the  same  course  as  the 
adults,  except  they  can’t  take  the 
instructor  exam.  In  some  cases,  a 22 
rifle  is  substituted  for  the  big  80 
caliber  M-l  during  the  actual  firing 
sessions. 

So  what  do  the  kids  under  12  do? 
And  what  if  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  all  who  want  to  register— 
and  there  usually  isn’t?  There  is  an- 
other school  for  them. 

The  Junior  and  Tyro  School  was 
begun  by  Col.  Tod  Sloan  and  the 
late  Dow  Smith,  both  of  the  NRA 
Staff,  because  of  demand  rather  than 
design.  Shooters  wanted  to  bring 
their  kids  and  they  wanted  the  kids 
to  learn  something  more  than  they 
could  learn  at  home.  They  wanted 
their  youngsters  to  hear  the  experts 
talk  and  have  a chance  to  do  some 
real  shooting  at  Camp  Perry. 

The  J8cT  School  is  no  more  than 
a dozen  years  old  but  last  year  it 
had  to  sub-divide  because  of  the 
large  number  of  registrants.  Stanley 
Mate,  NRA  training  director,  heads 
up  the  school  and  working  with  him 
are  Warren  Cheek,  NRA  staff,  G. 
E.  Damon,  S.  S.  Ghormley,  Lt.  Col. 
Saunders,  and  others  of  the  NRA 
Junior  and  College  Committee.  There 
is  a beginner’s  section  for  the  first- 
timers,  an  advanced  section  for  those 
who  have  been  through  the  school 
before,  and  a sub-junior  section 
shooting  air  guns. 

So  youngsters  really  do  have  a 
place  at  the  National  shooting 
matches.  They  may  come  with  their 
folks  as  novices  but  when  they  leave 
Camp  Perry  they  carry  back  a new- 


found knowledge  and  perhaps  a new, 
respectful  attitude  toward  guns. 

Major  John  F.  McNulty,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  small  arms  firing  schools 
last  year,  had  his  own  boy  in  the 
Junior  and  Tyro  School.  He  points 
out  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  for  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  But  he  said, 
“This  right,  in  turn,  obligates  us  to 
learn  to  use  them  properly.”  ■ 


YOUNGEST  GROUP  of  students  at  Camp 
Perry  worked  with  Daisy  air  rifles  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day  when  they  would  “grad- 
uate” to  22  rifles.  Using  the  coach  and  pupil 
method,  these  kids  were  just  as  intent  on 
making  good  scores  as  the  adult  shooters 
firing  for  national  championships. 
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Haunted  Hunting  Grounds  . . . 
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STARRING  DAVE  LEWIS 

By  Don  Neat 


**W  *: 


ANYONE  watching  the  current 
westerns  that  are  dominating  the 
TV  screen  today  would  think  that 
the  old  “Wild  West”  had  a monopoly 
on  stage  coach  holdups,  killings,  and 
unsavory,  rough,  tough  customers 
who  would  shoot  it  out  with  a sheriff 
at  the  drop  of  a ten  gallon  hat.  Yet 
this  is  not  so.  For  there  is  nothing, 
and  I mean  “nothing,”  that  ever 
happened  in  that  land  of  the  44  Colt 
that  didn’t  happen  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  happen  here  a good  half-century 
before  the  Golden  West  had  seen  its 
first  fancy-dandy  gambler,  its  first 
gun-slingin’  killer,  or  even  its  first 
“purtty”  school  marm.  In  fact,  there 
is  a wealth  of  evidence  to  support 
the  claim  that  many  of  these  stock 
characters  of  West  were  only  re-do’s 
of  the  notorious  persons  who  once 
traveled  the  early  roads,  or  floated 
on  the  riverboats,  of  our  own  good 
state. 


Script-wise,  the  story  of  Dave  Lewis 
would  be  a real  whoop-to-do  thriller. 
It  could  fade  in  with  a shot  of  the 
Widow  Lewis  trudging  wearily  along 
the  Chinkclacamoose  Trail,  followed 
by  her  young  son  David.  The  boy 
would  be  leading  two  broken  down 
pack  horses  on  whose  backs  would 
be  loaded  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  start  a back-coun- 
try whiskey  still,  plus  a few  ordinary 
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provisions.  A close-up  of  the  boy 
./would  show  a mangy  kid  with  a mean 
and  crafty  face.  Then— a fade-out. 

From  here  on  the  synopsis  would 
read  as  follows: 

When  the  Widow  Lewis  arrived  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Chinkclacamoose 
she  was  greeted  by  the  few  settlers 
who  had  already  built  their  cabins 
there.  No  one  asked  where  she  had 
come  from,  nor  why.  It  was  enough, 
so  far  as  these  pioneers  were  con- 
cerned, that  a lone  woman,  accom- 
panied only  by  her  young  son,  had 
crossed  over  the  mountains  on  the 
Chinkclacamoose  trail  and  had 
reached  their  settlement  without  mis- 
hap. They  rejoiced  and  were  merry 
as  they  accepted  her  as  a new  neigh- 
bor, and  hasty  arrangements  were 
made  for  Mrs.  Lewis  and  David  to 
stay  with  one  of  the  established 
families  until  the  men  of  the  town 
could  build  her  a cabin. 

A week  later,  the  small  log  cabin 
that  was  to  house  the  Widow  Lewis 
and  her  son  was  completed.  A house- 
warming, with  all  of  the  neighbors 
of  the  area  attending,  got  them 
moved  into  it,  and  in  the  due  course 
of  time  the  woman  and  her  boy  were 
finally  settled  in  their  new  home. 
The  Widow  started  up  the  still,  and 
young  Dave  busied  himself  at  keep- 
ing the  fire  going  under  it  and  haul- 
ing wood  from  the  forest. 

Before  long,  every  traveler  coming 
along  the  Chinkclacamoose  trail  was 
stopping  off  at  the  Lewis  cabin  to 
fortify  himself  against  the  rigorous 
journey  that  lay  between  him  and 
his  destination.  There  were  trappers, 
traders  and  mountainmen  among 
them,  but  there  were  also  men  of 
means  who  were  moving  out  across 
the  frontier  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  new  West.  They  came,  and 
went,  on  this  trail  that  crossed  over 
the  Great  Divide;  stopping  at  the 
cabin  only  long  enough  to  quench 
their  thirst  and  enjoy  the  Widow’s 
hospitality.  At  last,  though,  one  came 
and  stayed,  becoming  the  Widow’s 


second  husband  and  changing  her 
name  to  Mrs.  Leathers. 

The  travelers,  however,  could  not 
accept  the  dignity  of  the  new  name, 
Mrs.  Leathers,  but  referred  to  her  as 
“Granny  Leathers.”  And  the  fame  of 
Granny  Leathers’  rot-gut  whiskey  was 
soon  spread  all  the  way  from  Great 
Island  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  Kittanning  on  the 
Allegheny.  It  was  said  of  her  whiskey 
that  it  was  of  such  potential  that  it 
would  eat  its  way  out  of  an  oak 
barrel  before  it  had  time  to  age,  and 
therefore,  Granny  sold  it  straight 
from  the  still. 

During  this  time  young  Dave  was 
growing  up.  And  in  growing  up,  he 
was  becoming  more  and  more  adept 
at  rolling  the  drunks  who  imbibed  too 
heavily  of  his  mother’s  whiskey.  This 
phase  of  his  career  lasted  only  a short 
time,  however,  for  there  were  far  too 
many  of  the  victims  who  could  re- 
member the  events  leading  up  to 
their  being  robbed.  These  fellows 
had  an  inclination  to  make  trouble. 
So  by  the  early  1800’s,  young  Dave 
had  learned  that  it  was  far  more  ex- 
pedient to  mark  a man’s  wealth  while 
he  was  at  the  cabin,  then  waylay  him 
later  when  he  was  alone  on  the  trail. 
At  times,  the  finger  of  guilt  pointed 
in  Dave’s  direction  when  some 
wealthy  traveler,  who  was  known  to 
have  stopped  at  Granny’s  cabin, 
failed  to  show  up  at  his  destination, 
but  in  every  case  the  needed  proof 
lay  buried  somewhere  in  the  almost 
endless  forest.  In  the  end,  though, 
circumstantial  evidence  became  so 
overwhelming  that  Dave,  at  last,  was 
forced  to  break  from  cover  and  be- 
come a recognized  highwayman. 

When  he  did,  it  became  too  danger- 
ous for  him  to  stay  on  at  the  cabin, 
so  he  teamed  up  with  another  outlaw 
by  the  name  of  Connelly  and  the  two 
of  them  took  to  the  wilderness.  They 
moved  east  into  the  mountains  over- 
looking the  Bald  Eagle  valley  (vicin- 
ity of  Snowshoe)  and  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  alternated  their  at- 
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tentions  by  robbing  travelers  in  the 
valley,  on  the  Chinkclacamoose  trail, 
and  occasionally  on  the  Sinnemahon- 
ing  Path.  During  this  time,  they 
prospered.  But  when  the  travelers, 
afraid  of  being  robbed,  began  to 
travel  in  groups,  their  fortunes 
changed  and  they  had  to  spread  their 
activities  over  a much  greater  terri- 
tory. 

From  this  time  on,  the  pair  moved 
frequently.  They  had  many  friends 
among  the  riffraff  settlers  of  the 
back-country  who  would  take  them 
in  for  a time,  so  they  traveled  light 
and  moved  fast.  Great  Island  and 
Bellefonte  were  alive  with  rumors 
that  they  had  been  seen— in  the 
Moshannon  mountains,  at  Canoe 
Place  on  the  West  Branch,  on  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek,  on  its  First  Fork, 
up  Bennett’s  Branch— but  Lewis  and 
Connelly,  phantom-like,  were  never 


to  be  found  when  someone  went 
looking  for  them.  Yet  the  rumors 
alone  were  enough  to  keep  the 
travelers  cautious,  and  to  keep  the 
pair  from  thriving  in  their  unlawful 
occupations.  Soon,  without  an  occa- 
sional fat  purse  to  tide  them  over, 
they  were  desperate,  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  that  brought  about  their 
next  bold  escapade. 

In  his  travels,  Dave  had  many 
times  seen  the  heavily  ladened  sup- 
ply wagons  of  the  Bellefonte  mer- 
chants as  they  labored  along  the 
rutted  roads  of  the  frontier  country. 
They  carried  wealth;  even  more 
wealth  than  was  usually  found  in  the 
purse  of  a trail  victim,  but  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  cargo  presented  a 
problem.  Yet  it  wasn’t  an  insuper- 
able problem,  he  realized,  when  he 
got  to  thinking  it  over.  Within  a 
short  time  his  nimble  mind  had 


worked  out  the  solution.  Only  a few 
days  later,  he  and  Connelly  hijacked 
a freight"  wagon,  packed  the  most 
valuable  of  its  contents  onto  the 
backs  of  the  horses,  and  took  off  into 
the  hills.  After  that  the  freight 
wagons  in  that  section  of  the  country 
were  only  safe  when  heavily  guarded 
by  men  who  were  instructed  to  shoot 
first,  and  ask  questions  later. 

Yet  there  were  enough  unguarded, 
or  poorly  guarded  wagons  to  keep 
the  pair  busy.  So  busy,  that  com- 
plaints were  heaped  on  the  sheriff  at 
Bellefonte,  who  soon  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  pair  of  bandits  had 
to  be  hunted  down.  He  sent  out 
“dead  or  alive”  posters— reward,  $600 
—to  be  put  up  in  all  public  places, 
then  organized  a posse  of  twelve  men 
and  started  out  to  search  the  country 
for  the  hijackers. 

Taking  the  trail  that  led  into  the 


mountains  at  the  Bald  Eagle’s  Nest 
(Milesburg)  the  Sheriff  and  his  troup 
crossed  over  the  Moshannon  Moun- 
tains and  went  to  the  cabin  of 
Granny  Leathers  at  Chinkclacamoose, 
hoping  to  find  Dave  and  Connelly 
there.  Disappointed,  they  set  out  on 
the  trail  to  Bennett’s  Branch 
(roughly,  Route  153— Penfield  Road) 
where  they  thought  Lewis  and  Con- 
nelly might  be  staying  with  a friendly 
family  who  lived  well  down  the 
stream,  some  ten  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Driftwood  branch 
of  the  Sinnemahoning.  They  were 
not  there,  but  the  friend  admitted 
that  they  had  been  at  his  place  within 
the  past  few  days.  Excitedly,  now  that 
he  was  tracking  a warm  trail,  the 
Sheriff  hurried  his  men  downstream, 
and  within  a few  miles  of  the  creek’s 
mouth  met  a hunter  who  told  them 
that  he  had  seen  two  strangers  going 
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north  on  the  Driftwood  branch  the 
previous  evening.  The  Sheriff  depu- 
tized the  hunter,  Dave  Brooks,  even 
though  he  objected  strenuously,  as  a 
member  of  his  posse,  then  led  off  on 
the  trail. 

After  turning  up  the  Driftwood 
branch,  the  body  of  lawmen  had  gone 
only  a couple  of  miles  when  they 
met  William  Shephard.  They  ques- 
tioned Shephard  about  Lewis  and 
Connelly  and  he  told  them  that  he 
had  spent  the  morning  drinking  and 
shooting  mark  with  them  at  the  farm 
of  Samuel  Smith,  and  that  he  sup- 
posed they  were  still  there,  as  there 
had  been  plenty  of  whiskey  when  he 
left.  On  being  told  this,  the  Sheriff 
told  Shephard  to  go  back  to  the 
Smith  farm  and,  without  alerting 
the  outlaws,  have  Smith  get  his  family 
indoors.  Then,  with  Shephard  going 
ahead  of  them,  the  Sheriff  and  his 
posse  started  for  the  Smith  farm 
which  was  still  about  three  miles  up- 
stream. 

When  he  had  reached  the  proper 
place  on  the  trail,  (vicinity  of  Hunt- 
ley)  the  Sheriff  deployed  his  men  on 
a hillside  overlooking  the  Smith 
farmyard.  But  they  were  not  yet 
properly  located  when  Shephard, 
joining  the  group  that  could  be  seen 
on  the  Smith  property,  picked  up  a 
jug  and  took  a healthy  swig  of  its 
contents,  then  yelled,  “The  Sheriff! 
The  Sheriff!  Every  man  for  himself!” 
This  scattered  the  group,  and  the 
Sheriff’s  men  started  to  shoot.  Both 
Lewis  and  Connelly  were  hit  with 
the  first  volley,  but  neither  went 
down.  Lewis  staggered  behind  a shed, 
and  Connelly  climbed,  or  fell,  across 
a rail  fence  and  rolled  over  the  creek 
bank.  A moment  later  he  was  wading 
towards  the  opposite  shore,  the  bul- 
lets of  the  posse  splashing  all  around 
him. 

With  the  escape  of  Connelly,  the 
posse  charged  into  the  Smith  farm- 
yard, but  were  stopped  short  as  Lewis 
came  staggering  from  behind  the 
shed  to  face  them.  In  vain,  he  tried 
to  raise  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  to 


shoot,  and  when  he  couldn’t  do  this, 
gripped  it  as  a club  and  took  a few 
steps  towards  them.  But  he  was  hard 
hit,  and  the  lawmen  knew  he  was 
defenseless.  They  waited  until  he 
collapsed  on  the  ground. 

Leaving  Lewis  where  he  fall,  with 
a man  to  care  for  him,  the  Sheriff 
headed  the  posse  as  it  crossed  the 
creek  to  search  for  Connelly.  Having 
been  hit  as  hard  as  they  thought  he 
had  been,  they  expected  to  find  him 
without  much  trouble,  but  after  an 
hour  of  searching  without  so  much 
as  finding  his  trail  they  decided  that 
he  had  made  his  getaway,  and  pre- 
pared to  recross  the  creek  to  the 
Smith  farm.  Some  were  already  in  the 
water  and  others  were  about  to  de- 
scend the  creek  bank  when  a fellow, 
who  had  stopped  beneath  a big  pine 
tree  to  tie  his  boot,  called  out.  Run- 
ning back  to  where  he  was,  they  saw 
that  his  hand  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  that  the  blood  was  dripping  from 
somewhere  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  A member  of  the  posse  climbed 
into  the  tree  and  was  soon  lowering 
Connelly  to  the  ground. 

With  the  shooting  over,  the  Sheriff 
obtained  a canoe  to  carry  his 
wounded  prisoners,  then  started 
downstream,  intending  to  return  to 
Bellefonte  by  going  down  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
mouth  of  Bald  Eagle’s  creek,  then  up 
that  creek  to  the  Bald  Eagle’s  Nest 
where  he  could  get  a wagon  to  carry 
them  the  last  few  miles.  The  trip 
down  the  West  Branch  was  made 
without  incident,  but  Connelly  died 
at  Carskadden  on  the  way  up  Bald 
Eagle  creek.  Lewis  made  it  to  the 
Bellefonte  jail,  but  died  shortly  of 
gangrene,  having  refused  all  medical 
attention. 

The  final  TV  camera  instructions 
for  this  story,  “Starring  Dave  Lewis,” 
would  read:  LONG  SHOT  OF 

CORRIDOR  IN  BELLEFONTE 
JAIL.  DOLLY  IN  FOR  CLOSE  UP 
OF  DAVE’S  BODY  LAYING  ON 
CELL  BUNK.  FADE  OUT  TO 
“FINIS”  AND  CREDIT  LINES.  ■ 
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The  Road  To  Safe  Hunting 
Must  Be  Taken  Early  In  . . . 

The  Aging  Of  A Hunter 

By  Bob  Bowers 


TRAINING  a young  hunter  might 
be  compared  to  the  process  re- 
quired to  cure  fine  tobacco.  The 
process  is  relatively  fool-proof  but 
even  then,  hunters  (like  tobacco)  may 
fail  the  test  of  true  maturity.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  getting  around  the 
aging  procedure  if  that  boy  is  to  be- 
come a hunter  who  is  trustworthy 


enough  to  hunt  side  by  side  with  a 
friend.  The  process  can  be  lengthened 
through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
trainer,  but  it  cannot  be  logically 
shortened  to  any  great  degree. 

While  not  claiming  to  be  a par- 
ticularly good  shot  nor  great  harv- 
ester of  game,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
sad  fate  of  shooting  a fellow  hunter 
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will  never  befall  me.  Why  do  I be- 
lieve this?  First,  my  training  or  “con- 
ditioning” while  I was  very  young 
was  very  thorough.  It  was  so  thor- 
ough, in  fact,  that  even  now  I by-pass 
more  shots  at  game  than  I ever  take, 
simply  because  no  chance  of  crippling 
game  or  wounding  a man  is  worth 
any  quantity  of  game  in  my  daily 
bag.  That  isn’t  bragging  about  my 
great  restraint— I simply  can’t  do 
otherwise. 

Restraint  in  hunting  game  animals 
does  not  come  naturally  nor  easily  to 
youngsters  and  it  isn’t  easy  for  adults 
either,  unless  they  have  been  condi- 
tioned over  a long  period  of  time. 
That  is  why  the  road  to  safe-hunting 
is  not  a short  road,  and  that  is  why 
youngsters  too  young  to  gain  such 
conditioning  end  up  so  often  among 
the  hunting  casualties. 

It  is  beyond  my  realm  of  reasoning 
why  any  parent  would  ever  permit  a 
nine  or  ten  year  old  boy  to  go  hunt- 
ing alone  with  a loaded  gun  in  his 
possession.  Yet,  it  happens  every  year 
in  every  state.  What  is  worse,  young- 
sters of  this  age  often  hunt  together, 
which  increases  the  danger  to  both 
hunters  and  anyone  else  in  the  area. 
Boys  of  such  young  age  cannot  possi- 
bly be  “conditioned”  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  a 
boy  cannot  be  taken  out  into  the 
woods  hunting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season  and  then  be  taught  all  the 
fundamentals  of  safety.  Spring,  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  are  the  times  to 
condition  a youngster’s  reflexes  to 
conditions  he  will  encounter  later  on 
while  hunting  with  a gun. 

Even  the  firing  range  does  not  hold 
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all  the  answers,  for  the  same  reason 
target  archers  cannot  learn  hunting 
techniques  and  safety  simply  by 
shooting  target.  Certain  fundamentals 
of  hunting  are  taught  on  the  range, 
and  this  phase  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
only  a phase  of  the  sport. 

When  a boy  learns  his  ABC’s  of 
rifle  handling  on  a standard  shoot- 
ing range,  he  learns  to  cope  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  gun.  Coping  with 
the  emotions  of  the  hunter  can  only 
be  learned  in  the  woods  where  the 
animals  he  hunts  live. 

This  point  is  best  emphasized  by 
the  frustrations  of  adult  hunters 
when  a lordly  buck  prances  into  view 
on  opening  day  of  the  deer  season. 
It  is  an  extremely  unnerved  man'  who 
raises  that  rifle  and  takes  aim  upon 
such  a prize.  The  normal  reaction 
among  most  of  us  is  to  develop  a 
case  of  “buck  fever  shades.”  Yet,  ex- 
perience and  maturity  will  ordinarily 
allow  our  better  judgment  to  rule 
our  eager  trigger  finger.  We  have  the 
urge  to  shoot  fast,  but  probably 
won’t.  On  the  other  hand,  put  a 
twelve  to  eighteen  year  old  boy  out 
there,  under  the  same  conditions, 
when  he  has  had  only  range  training 
and  the  outcome  may  be  different. 
Youngsters  just  don’t  adjust  from 
“city  life”  to  “country  conditions” 
overnight.  Add  a loaded  gun  and  the 
boy’s  mind  is  torn  by  buck  fever  and 
indecision.  He  may  get  his  buck  on 
the  first  try,  but  if  he  does  the 
chances  of  his  having  learned  from 
that  experience  are  slim.  In  fact,  im- 
mediate success  may  lead  to  a life  of 
hasty  shooting  and  over-confidence, 
which  in  the  end  may  lead  to  heart- 
ache and  sadness  for  the  hunter  and 
the  victim’s  family. 

It  takes  a long  time  to  condition 
a boy  to  hunting  conditions  and  there 
is  only  one  sure  way  to  travel.  That 
is  to  go  with  him  into  the  fields  and 
forests  on  every  occasion,  looking  for 
game,  studying  its  habits,  confront- 
ing him  with  woodland  stumbles— 
the  true  picture  of  hunting. 

Quite  like  so  many  others  of  my 
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FIRST  HUNT  for  father  and  son  should 
include  a lesson  on  gun  nomenclature.  Here 
the  bolt  action  of  dad’s  real  rifle  is  com- 
pared to  son’s  lever  action  on  a toy  gun.  Let 
the  beginner  carry  his  toy  rifle;  it’s  good 
practice. 

age,  I went  hunting  by  myself  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  That  was  a 
great  day  for  me,  but  as  I recall  it 
was  a rather  frightening  experience. 
My  dad  had  turned  his  pet  22  rifle 
over  to  me  and  that  was  to  be  my 
hunting  arm  for  another  three  years. 
Yet,  despite  my  age,  that  rifle  was  a 
deadly  weapon  to  me  and  it  scared 
me  to  think  that  it  could  actually 
kill  or  wound  people  just  as  it  could 
game. 

Few  adults  today  seem  to  recall 
that  just  maybe  that  youngster  they 
turn  loose  with  a gun  may  not  actu- 
ally want  that  responsibility.  They 
assume  each  boy  is  yearning  for  the 
opportunity  to  “go  it  alone”  with  a 
loaded  gun.  Basically,  I suppose  boys 
do  have  such  a yearning,  but  if  you 
dig  down  deep  into  their  thinking, 
you’ll  find  that  they  would  rather 
you  would  go  along  with  them  for 
their  own  reassurance. 

I was  too  young  to  hunt  by  myself 
when  I was  twelve,  even  though  four 
years  of  “conditioning”  for  just  such 
a day  had  preceded  my  lone  wolf  ex- 
cursion into  the  fields  and  forests. 
Yet,  I was  better  prepared  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  such  hunters  on  their 
first  trip  hunting  alone.  From  the 
age  of  eight  years,  my  dad  had  taken 
me  along  with  him  on  his  squirrel 
hunting  trips.  I watched  and  waited 
and  listened,  but  did  not  carry  a 


gun.  As  time  progressed,  I was  al- 
lowed to  carry  dad’s  shotgun  into  the 
woods  but  the  gun  was  not  loaded. 
This  experience  gave  me  the  “feel” 
of  the  gun,  and  gradually  it  was 
second  nature  to  handle  it  in  what 
seemed  a “knowing”  manner.  Still, 
that  gun  wasn’t  loaded  and  sub-con- 
sciously  I guess  I liked  it  that  way. 

While  dad  hunted,  I sat  on  a log 
or  stump  and  remained  very  still.  We 
were  always  in  sight  of  each  other 
and  my  favorite  sport  was  to  watch 
a squirrel  run  unsuspectingly  past  me 
into  range  of  my  father’s  gun.  This 
was  not  dangerous,  because  not  once 
did  any  shell  go  off  in  my  general 
direction.  Because  of  the  caution 
used,  dozens  of  squirrels  were  lost  to 
my  dad’s  game  bag.  The  thrill  that 
came  to  me,  though,  seemed  worth 
more  to  him  than  the  dead  squirrels 
which  I was  always  allowed  to  carry 
home.  I remembered  that  traditional 
question  from  my  mother  as  we  ar- 
rived home,  as  she  looked  at  the 
game  and  inevitably  asked:  “How 
many  did  you  get,  Bob?”  Of  course, 
she  knew  that  I hadn’t  killed  any  of 
the  animals  which  I carried,  but  it 
always  made  me  squirm  when  I had 
to  confess  that  my  dad  had  actually 
killed  them.  Such  questions  stirred 
the  urge  within  me  to  go  out  with 
a gun  and  kill  my  own  game  so  I 
could  tell  her  that  I had  shot  the 
animals,  but  that  day  was  a long  way 
off  and  I knew  it. 

Then  the  day  came  that  my  dad 
handed  me  my  rifle  and  with  it  a box 
of  shells.  As  I walked  off  the  porch 
that  morning  my  pride  was  almost 
overcome  by  my  fright,  and  I suppose 
it  showed  all  over  my  childish  grin. 
Down  each  country  road  and  across 
every  field  I walked  with  that  rifle 
at  “port  arms”  because  I knew  it  was 
loaded  with  shells  that  could  kill 
anything.  A rabbit  jumped  from 
under  my  feet  and  ran  some  30  yards 
and  stopped.  I aimed  at  it  arid  I 
shook  worse  than  I do  now  when  I 
sight  a bow  on  a big  brawny  buck. 
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GAME  FOOD  AND  COVER  fascinate  this  youngster.  Every  hunter  should  be  able  to 
recognize  good  habitat  for  wildlife  and  it’s  never  too  early  to  begin.  Even  a five-year-old 
will  find  it  fun  to  learn  the  names  of  all  plant  and  animal  life. 


Then  I stopped  and  dropped  my  aim. 

“Suppose,”  I thought,  “there  is  a 
man  or  cow  or  house  just  over  the 
ridge.  Gosh,  what  if  a dog  is  running 
through  that  held  and  I can’t  see.” 
And  I didn’t  shoot.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  such  a thing  happened 
when  game  was  at  hand,  but  it  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again.  I actu- 
ally looked  for  excuses  not  to  fire 
that  rifle,  which  I had  begged  for 
over  the  years.  It  got  so  bad  that 
I counted  in  my  mind  how  much 
game  I had  seen,  because  it  seemed 
that  it  was  more  satisfactory  that  way. 
One  might  say  that  I had  been  liter- 
ally frightened  out  of  shooting,  but 
not  frightened  of  hunting.  I’m 
awfully  glad  now  that  I was.  I missed 
a number  of  good  chances  to  kill 
rabbits  and  squirrels  during  that 
period  of  maturity,  but  there  are  no 
regpets  today  for  me  or  my  family  or 
my  friends.  Even  today  extreme  cau- 
tion rules  my  reflexes  and  game  goes 
on  its  way  many  times  now,  simply 
because  my  eyes  automatically  scan 
the  area  around  it  before  I shoot. 
I didn’t  kill  game  aplenty,  but  what 
I shot  at  I got,  without  that  little 


tingle  that  goes  through  your  stomach 
when  you  aren’t  sure  of  your  back- 
stop. And  boy  did  I hunt.  I learned 
to  hunt  long  before  I learned  to 
shoot,  and  to  me  that  is  as  basic  in 
youthful  firearms  education  as  any 
rule  one  can  follow. 

My  son  is  now  five  years  old.  He 
is  learning  to  shoot  a bow  pretty  well 
for  a young  boy.  He  takes  off  across 
the  field  in  our  backyard  and  hunts 
the  brush  hard.  When  Jay,  our 
beagle,  is  loose  the  two  of  them  run 
the  rabbits  crazy  down  there  in  the 
draw.  Mike  hears  Jay  bellow  on  a 
cottontail  and  he  forgets  he  has  his 
bow.  Such  excitement  you’ve  never 
seen  until  you  see  a two-year  old 
beagle  run  a rabbit  over  the  feet  of 
a five  year  old  boy. 

But  Mike  has  learned  a little  about 
the  process  of  hunting.  He  has  not 
learned  to  kill  nor  will  he  learn  that 
phase  of  hunting  until  he  is  at  least 
fifteen  years  old.  Perhaps  before  with 
his  bow,  but  never  with  a gun  unless 
I am  by  his  side  to  give  him  strength 
after  the  shell  is  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gun. 

This  year  Mike  went  squirrel  hunt- 
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ing  with  me  and  I carried  my  shot- 
gun. He  chased  chipmunks  while  I 
sat  in  the  big  timber  knowing  full 
well  we  both  would  go  home  empty- 
handed.  As  I sat  there  watching  the 
young  boy’s  excitement,  it  took  me 
back  those  twenty  odd  years  when  I, 
too,  had  gone  with  my  father.  I 
wondered  whether  Mike  was  think- 
ing the  thoughts  which  I thought 
then.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing, 
of  course,  but  in  my  heart  I knew 
his  aging  process  had  begun. 

It  hurts  me  to  see  boys  who  have 
never  had  any  semblance  of  train- 
ing or  experience  go  rambling  about 
in  the  woods  with  an  equally  young 
companion,  both  carrying  loaded 
guns  in  their  hands.  It  hurts  me  and 
I wonder  if  they  aren’t  just  as  scared 
as  I was  that  day  long  ago  when  I 
was  handed  my  first  hunting  weapon 
with  a shell  in  the  chamber.  I 
wonder,  too,  if  somebody  took  the 
time  to  help  them  over  that  period 
of  adjustment,  as  my  dad  had  helped 
me.  My  heart  went  out  to  a young- 
ster lately  whom  I came  upon  in  the 
big  timber  two  miles  from  his  home. 
He  carried  a grin  and  a gun  and  he 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  convince 
me  without  speaking  that  he  was 
my  equal.  After  thinking  about  it,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  my 
“equal.”  As  they  say  in  the  old  West, 
a gun  is  a type  of  “equalizer.”  At 
twelve  years  old  that  boy  could  kill 
anything  that  I could  kill— only  ques- 
tion was  would  his  target  be  as 
“intentional”  as  mine? 

We  talked  for  awhile  and  then  I 
got  up  to  leave.  When  I did,  I looked 
at  the  hammer  on  his  12-gauge  single. 
It  was  back  and  ready  to  fire  at  the 
touch  of  a finger  or  a twig,  or  from 


a slip  on  the  road  or  a trip  in  the 
woods. 

“Do  you  always  carry  that  gun 
with  the  hammer  back?”  I asked. 

“Yeh,”  he  said,  “it’s  so  hard  to  pull 
back  that  it’s  easier  for  me  to  just 
carry  it  that  way.” 

Was  it  my  place  to  caution  him?  I 
did,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  think  it  wasn’t  much  of  my 
business.  He  didn’t  get  angry  when 
I explained  the  dangers.  I think  he 
may  have  become  slightly  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  what  could  have 
happened,  but  he  honestly  seemed 
grateful.  “Nobody  ever  told  me  about 
that,”  he  said. 

It  happens  that  way  so  often.  No- 
body took  the  time  to  tell  the  boy 
who  shot  his  pal  in  the  foot  with  the 
22  rifle;  nobody  took  the  time  to  tell 
the  youngster  that  a rifle  bullet 
travels  through  wooden  houses  and 
nobody  told  him  that  people  are  hurt 
by  shotguns  and  rifles  just  as  game 
animals  are. 

But  even  if  somebody  took  the 
time  to  tell  these  boys  the  funda- 
mentals of  gun  handling,  is  that 
enough?  Not  for  me.  To  learn  it 
properly,  boys  and  men  alike  must 
be  conditioned  through  a long  period 
of  time.  They  must  be  aged  and 
cured  just  like  fine  tobacco,  before 
a loaded  gun  is  ever  placed  in  their 
hands  to  go  hunting  alone.  There  is 
only  one  process  which  is  almost  fool- 
proof and  that  is  “time  and  patience 
and  experience.”  And  as  we  said, 
“even  then  there  is  a chance  of  the 
‘batch’  going  bad.”  If  the  boy  is  to 
become  a hunter  who  is  trustworthy 
enough  to  hunt  side  by  side  with  a 
friend,  you  can  lengthen  the  process 
through  neglect,  but  you  cannot 
shorten  it.  ■ 
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Calling  Doctor  John  Doe 
PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY-On 
May  16,  1960,  at  8:00  a.m.,  State 
Police  of  Philadelphia  called  to  in- 
form me  that  two  deer  had  been 
killed  by  automobiles  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill Expressway  (main  highway  used 
by  residents  of  Montgomery  County 
to  get  to  Philadelphia),  and  had 
traffic  lined  up,  in  two  lanes,  for 
approximately  10  miles.  It  took  this 
officer  a period  of  two  hours  to  battle 
the  backed  up  traffic  and  get  the  deer 
and  deliver  them  to  Montgomery 
County  Prison  at  Norristown.  Having 
good  relations  with  the  Prison,  they 
agreed  to  remove  the  entrails  from 
all  deer  taken  to  them  for  their  con- 
sumption. It  was  another  hour  be- 
fore the  men  cleaned  up  the  deer 
and  began  to  remove  the  entrails, 
but  in  the  process  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  one  of  the  unborn  fawns 
was  still  alive.  The  men  of  the  prison 
immediately  took  the  necessaray  steps 
to  keep  the  fawn  alive.  From  some 
of  the  boys  from  the  prison,  came  the 
story  that  it  was  just  like  watching 
“TV’s  Medic.”  A few  of  the  boys 
acted  as  Doctors,  some  as  consultants, 
some  as  nurses  and  the  rest  standing 
by  with  a bottle  ready  to  feed  it. 


Through  their  efforts,  the  boys  at  the 
prison  did  manage  to  keep  this  fawn 
alive  until  early  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  I returned  to  pick  up  the 
deer  jaws  for  the  Research  Division, 
a little  sorrow  was  noticed.  This  to 
me  was  a very  unusual  happening  and 
if  the  deer  would  have  only  stayed 
alive,  a new  script  could  have  been 
written  for  TV  Medic.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  P.  Sherlin- 
ski,  North  Wales. 

Swan  Song 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-On  Satur- 
day, April  9,  Juniata  County  had 
some  very  beautiful  and  gracious 
visitors.  They  were  Whistling  Swans 
and  they  put  on  quite  a show  for  the 
many  interested  persons  who  drove 
up  Licking  Creek  to  see  and  photo- 
graph them.  There  were  90  swans 
on  the  water  company  dam  and  14 
cruised  around  on  Zook’s  Dam.  The 
big  birds  loafed  around  and  rested 
for  about  a week.  Then,  exactly  as 
they  appeared,  one  morning  they 
were  gone. 

Quite  a number  of  persons  had 
identified  these  waterfowl  as  “Snow 
Geese”  simply  because  they  were 
white,  but  the  black  bills  and  black 
feed  definitely  labeled  them  as 
Whistling  Swans.  Among  the  flock 
were  quite  a few  immature  birds 
with  grey  down  on  their  curving 
necks.— District  Game  Protector 

Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Snakes  Alive 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
En  route  to  Game  Lands  #42,  Land 
Manager  Heacox  and  I observed  a 
large  black  snake  lying  along  the 
road.  The  snake  was  subsequently 
put  out  of  “commission”  and  we  con- 
tinued on  our  way  feeling  that  at 
least  one  grouse  nest  had  been  pos- 
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sibly  saved.  Returning  by  the  same 
jroute  some  30  minutes  later,  we  were 
rather  surprised  to  see  the  snake  at- 
tempting to  wiggle  away.  However, 
as  we  drove  alongside  the  reason  was 
quite  clear.  Another  snake  about  the 
same  size  had  entwined  the  dead 
one  and  apparently  was  attempting 
to  remove  it  from  the  area.— Land 
Management  Assistant  Gilbert  L. 
Bowman,  Ligonier. 

Weather  Wise 

BEAVER  COUNTY— I attended 
the  Fort  McKintosk  District  Boy 
Scout  Camp-o-ree  at  Bradys  Run 
Park  on  May  14,  1960,  in  Beaver 
County.  The  thing  that  I marveled 
at  was  the  conduct  of  the  boys  attend- 
ing. They  camped  out  overnight.  It 
was  raining  constantly  and  everyone 
was  having  a good  time.  I put  on  a 
program  and  all  of  the  boys  stood 
in  the  rain  to  hear  it.— District  Game 
Protector  Harry  E.  Merz,  Beaver. 

Just  Like  The  Weather 

CENTRE  COUNTY-At  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Centre  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen,  Samuel  Ever- 
hart was  presented  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commissions’  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Award.  After  receiving  the 
award  he  was  called  on  to  say  a few 
words  concerning  his  F.F.A.  Aid  to 
Wildlife  Project.  Sam  covered  his 
project  well;  he  told  of  building 
feeders,  game  stocking,  removing 
predators  and  Winter  Feeding.  In- 
cidentally, when  the  snow  was  too 
deep  for  the  corn  to  be  carried  by 
tractor  or  himself,  he  packed  it  into 
the  woods  by  horse. 

Sam’s  final  remark  was  one  that 
brought  a smile  and  a big  hand  from 
everyone  at  the  meeting,  he  said 
words  to  this  effect,  “Wildlife  and 
weather  are  quite  a bit  alike,  every- 
one talks  about  it  but  few  do  any- 
thing about  it.”  Sam  is  proud  of  his 
award  and  I join  the  many  others  in 
being  proud  of  Sam.— District  Game 
Protector  Joseph  L.  Wiker,  Pine 
Grove  Mills. 


Bear  On  A Binge 
PIKE  COUNTY-On  May  22  I had 
a call  from  people  in  Mill  Rift  who 
believed  they  were  the  victims  of 
some  kind  of  a wild  animal.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  that  a black  bear 
had  ambled  into  the  small  village  of 
Mill  Rift  and  taken  out  some  sort 
of  a grudge  on  these  persons.  Evi- 
dence that  he  had  first  checked  on 
their  whereabouts  was  found  in  the 
form  of  a muddy  paw  mark  on  the 
picture  window.  He  then  proceeded 
to  pull  down  an  American  Flag  from 
its  pole  about  8 feet  in  the  air  and 
ripped  it  to  shreds,  the  largest  piece 
being  found  about  75  yards  away 
along  the  Erie  R.  R.  track.  He  then 
returned  and  carried  a large  fibre 
rug,  weighing  about  35  pounds,  to  a 
neighbors  property,  depositing  it  in 
front  of  their  garage.  Lack  of  drag 
marks  on  the  ground  proved  that  the 
rug  had  been  carried  and  not 
dragged.  Missing  and  not  recovered 
was  a Pink  Dogwood  Tree,  with  its 
roots  still  wrapped,  which  was  to  be 
planted  the  next  day.— District  Game 
Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr., 
Milford. 
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Snake  Killers 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-While 
working  in  my  office  on  the  morning 
of  May  27,  I received  a call  that  dogs 
were  chasing  deer  on  the  Second 
Mountain  north  of  Orwigsburg.  I 
proceeded  to  the  Mountain  and  after 
spending  two  hours  trying  to  locate 
the  dogs  began  to  return  to  my  car. 
Half  way  down  the  mountain  I heard 
the  crows  putting  up  a clamor.  I 
decided  to  try  to  shoot  a crow  or  two 
if  possible.  I was  able  to  get  close 
enough  to  the  tree  to  see  five  or  six 
crows  diving  and  picking  at  some- 
thing about  20  feet  off  of  the  ground; 
they  were  so  persistent  that  I was  able 
to  get  within  about  75  feet  of  the 
tree.  I decided  to  shoot  one  of  the 
crows,  which  I did.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  tree,  I found  the  crows  were 
fighting  a black  snake  about  four  and 
a half  feet  long.  The  snake  started 
down  the  tree  when  I struck  the  tree 
with  a stick.  I killed  the  snake  and 
upon  examination  found  that  it  had 
been  severely  picked  on  about  two 
thirds  of  its  body.  I feel  that  if  the 
crows  had  not  been  disturbed  that 
they  would  have  killed  the  snake  if  it 
did  not  retreat.  A crow’s  nest  was  in 
the  tree  but  I was  unable  to  climb  it. 
The  crow  may  be  a predator  as  far 
as  our  game  is  concerned,  but  after 
watching  the  scene  that  I witnessed 
it  reaffirmed  my  theory  that  they  are 
one  of  the  smartest  and  most  coura- 
geous of  our  wildlife  inhabitants.— 
District  Game  Protector  Billy  A. 
Drasher,  Orwigsburg. 


Make  It  Meat  On  Rye 

HUNTINGDON  C O U N T Y-A 
farmer  friend,  Ralph  Bumgardner, 
in  Henderson  Township  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  five  adult  geese  to 
marauding  foxes  during  the  month 
of  April.  Upon  complaint,  I set  sev- 
eral traps  on  the  farm  and  succeeded 
in  catching  one  adult  male,  one  adult 
female  and  one  red  fox  pup  along 
with  the  usual  number  of  ground 
predators.  All  of  the  land  surround- 
ing the  farm  is  timber  or  brush  land 
and  locating  the  dens  seemed  quite 
improbable  but  May  2 Mr.  Bum- 
gardner hailed  me  and  proudly  dis- 
played the  pelts  of  a vixen  and  four 
pups  from  the  den  of  which  he  had 
located.  At  the  den,  along  with  the 
remains  of  the  geese  were  two  large 
Vienna  type  loaves  of  hard  rye 
bread  which  the  old  fox  had  stolen 
from  within  the  barn  of  Mr.  Bum- 
gardner. (The  bread,  unsold  by  a 
local  bakery,  had  been  stored  on  the 
farm  floor  to  be  used  as  a pig  ration 
supplement.)— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Richard  D.  Furry,  Huntingdon. 

Unsafe  Crossing 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- 
While  proceeding  to  the  division 
office  from  GL  #91  in  Luzerne 
County  in  early  May  with  Game  Pro- 
tector S.  A.  Kish,  an  unusual  incident 
occurred.  About  three  miles  north  of 
Bear  Creek  on  Rt.  #115  we  noticed 
a woodcock  with  her  brood  of  4 
chicks  directly  in  the  center  of  this 
four-lane  highway.  Mr.  Kish  imme- 
diately pulled  over  and  stopped  the 
car.  The  hen  woodcock  then  scurried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  while 
her  brood  stayed  immobile  with  fear 
in  the  center  of  the  highway.  I im- 
mediately transferred  the  chicks  by 
hand  to  the  edge  of  the  four  lane. 
Game  Protector  Kish  and  myself  were 
both  very  thankful  that  there  was  no 
traffic  coming  in  either  direction 
when  all  this  happened.— District 
Game  Protector  John  L.  Altmiller, 
Clarks  Summit. 
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Mystery  Mammal 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-A  strange 
animal  shot  by  Burr  Holden  on  May 
22,  1960  near  Skinners  Eddy,  Wyo- 
ming County,  has  quite  a few  people 
in  this  area  guessing  as  to  what  it  is. 
Mr.  Holden,  hearing  his  dogs  bark- 
ing, went  to  investigate  and  shot  the 
animal  which  had  climbed  up  into  a 
tree.  The  animal  is  about  the  size  of 
a house  rat,  has  feet  like  a rat  except 
they  are  white,  its  tail  is  furred, 
brown  on  top  and  white  beneath, 
the  rest  of  its  body  is  covered  with 
brown  fur  resembling  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  its  ears  are  very  large  and 
rounded,  it  has  very  long  whiskers 
on  its  nose,  like  a cat,  and  its  incisor 
teeth  are  very  long  and  sharp.  Harry 
Crawford,  a fur  dealer  in  Bradford 
County  who  has  handled  thousands 
of  animal  pelts,  declares -he  has  never 
seen  an  animal  like  this  before.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  E. 
Watson,  Wyalusing. 

Starling  Squad 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-May,  1960 
—After  considerable  research  and  cor- 
respondence with  other  states  on  the 
riddance  of  starlings  and  pigeons,  a 
solution  was  brought  about  for  the 
business  district  in  the  City  of  Con- 
nellsville.  The  Department  of  Health 
of  Connellsville  took  advantage  of 
ACT  No!  367,  P.L.  1494  and  deter- 
mined these  birds  to  be  detrimental 
to  public  health  and  thus  took  steps 
to  exterminate  the  pests.  The  volun- 
tary services  of  the  “Sharpshooters 
Team”  of  the  Connellsville  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  of  Connellsville  were 


readily  adopted  by  resolution  making 
the  legality  unquestionable.  On  desig- 
nated days  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  the  City  Police  barricaded 
certain  sections  of  the  business  dis- 
trict to  pedestrians  and  traffic  to 
permit  the  10  shooters  to  take  aim. 
The  1000  mark  was  registered.  The 
Shooters  next  targets  include  parks 
and  church  steeples.  Only  a few 
minor  complaints  were  registered 
with  the  Police  Department;  these 
being  late  sleepers  and  persons  that 
would  rather  live  with  the  pests  than 
without  them.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector A.  J.  Ziros,  Connellssville. 

While  the  Rest  of  the  World  Goes  By 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNT  Y-On 
May  10,  it  was  reported  to  this 
officer  that  a Wild  Turkey  had  a 
nest  along  the  highway  near  Klingers- 
town.  A check  that  same  day  showed 
this  to  be  indeed  true.  She  had  her 
nest  beneath  a small  spruce  tree  less 
than  10  feet  from  the  highway.  A 
check  two  days  later  showed  that  she 
had  hatched  13  eggs  and  left.  One 
of  the  local  residents  said  that  all  the 
eggs  had  hatched  successfully  but  one 
of  the  poults  was  dead  in  the  nest. 
I again  saw  this  same  hen  on  May  28 
and  after  almost  three  weeks  of  rainy 
weather  she  still  had  nine  poults  with 
her  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition.— District  Game 

Protector  Lowell  E.  Bittner,  Tre- 
mont. 
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Hitch  Your  Feather  To  A Star-ling 

ADAMS  COUNTY-During  the 
past  month  while  at  SGL  #169  with 
Officer  Thrush  we  witnessed  a real 
indication  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
a nest-building  starling.  The  starling 
had  found  a tail  feather  from  a 
pheasant,  the  feather  being  about  12 
inches  in  length.  The  starling,  being 
unable  to  fly  against  the  wind  with 
the  feather  held  in  its  bill  at  right 
angles,  first  made  several  attempts 
to  break  the  feather  in  half.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  the  starling  finally 
took  the  feather,  quill  -end  first, 
pointed  the  quill  directly  ahead  with 
the  head  held  at  an  angle,  and  allow- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  feather  to 
trail  under  the  body,  and  between 
the  legs,  flew  to  the  site  of  the  nest. 
The  starling  gave  a good  imitation 
of  a Halloween  Witch  on  her  broom- 
stick.—District  Game  Protector  Paul 
Glenny,  Gettysburg. 

Civilized  Chicks 

BUCKS  COUNTY-On  May  24, 
Deputy  Stackhouse,  while  working  at 
his  position  as  Road  Supervisor  in 
Newtown  Township,  observed  a 
pheasant  nest  containing  20  eggs. 
This  nest  was  located  a mere  4 feet 
from  Route  332,  a very  heavily 
traveled  public  road  and  only  30  feet 
from  an  occupied  dwelling.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  F.  Bond, 
Doylestown. 

Road  Count 

LANCASTER  COUNT  Y-Two 
Lancaster  County  sportsmen,  Roy 
Edwards  and  Lloyd  Shreiner,  Bricker- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  take  their  annual 


trip  to  their  hunting  camp  in  Potter 
County  on  Easter  Day  and  always 
see  many  pieces  of  game  killed  en- 
route.  This  past  Easter  morning  they 
left  for  camp  which  is  207  miles  and 
decided  to  keep  count  of  road  kills 
and  this  is  their  report  from  Bricker- 
ville,  Lancaster  County  to  Potter 
County:  2 squirrels,  9 skunks,  13 
opossums,  94  rabbits,  4 cats,  5 robins, 

1 pigeon,  1 1 hen  pheasants,  3 cock 
pheasants,  3 barn  rats,  13  muskrats, 

2 dogs,  1 chicken,  2 woodchucks,  1 
bullfrog,  1 snake  and  36  pieces  too 
badly  mangled  for  correct  identifica- 
tion.—District  Game  Protector  Wal- 
lace Woodring,  Ephrata. 

Spotlight  On  Drama 
ERIE  COUNTY— Elwin  Mills,  a 
Fairview  trapper  went  to  check  his 
fox  traps  before  daylight.  One  of 
them  could  be  checked  by  driving 
his  Jeep  right  up  to  it.  As  he  ap- 
proached his  trap  he  could  see  the 
reflection  of  eyes  in  the  distance,  so 
he  stopped  his  Jeep.  With  headlights 
on  and  the  motor  running,  he 
watched  the  fox  approach  the  trap. 
From  about  150  feet,  he  watched  her 
as  she  came  toward  the  dirt  hole  set, 
circled  the  bait,  scratched  the  fresh 
dirt  with  her  left  front  foot,  then 
stepped  the  right  front  foot  into  the 
trap.  Mr.  Mills  stated  that  it  took 
about  5 minutes  for  her  to  complete 
the  course  and  end  her  travels,  while 
he  watched.— District  Game  Protector 
Ralph  Flaugh,  Albion. 
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Thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  Head  For 
Sullivan  County’s  Annual  Bow  Festival 
To  Enjoy  . . . 


Pennsylvania's  Most  Unusual 

Hunt 

By  H.  R.  Wambold 


AFTER  the  hunting  seasons  had 
closed  in  the  winter  of  ’56,  the 
folks  of  Sullivan  County  settled  down 
to  wait  the  passing  of  snow  and  cold 
weather. 

But  there  were  some  who  did  not 
pass  their  winter  nights  sitting 
around  the  stove.  These  few  men  got 
together  and  discussed  possible  ideas 
to  get  more  folks  to  visit  Sullivan 
County. 

The  problem  at  hand  was  induce- 
ment to  get  extra  tourist  trade  into 
the  county  between  seasons.  These 
tourists  at  the  moment  were  the 


summer  vacation  folks,  and  the  an- 
nual hunters.  They  contributed  to 
the  principal  income  of  a lot  of  the 
people  in  the  county.  Something  ad- 
ditional had  to  be  added  to  keep  the 
homes  fires  burning  through  the  long 
winter  nights. 

“Vel”  Holcombe,  the  local  funeral 
director  and  an  ardent  archer  hunter, 
together  with  his  brother  “Dick”  who 
operated  the  local  furniture  store, 
were  the  two  key  men  among  the 
members  of  the  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  foresaw  the  future  of 
archery,  and  some  activity  involving 
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aspirants  of  this  sport.  Together  with 
the  rest  of  their ‘fellow  members  in- 
cluding Charles  Kschinka,  the  local 
“D.A.,”  they  loved  their  picturesque 
mountainous  county,  and  wanted 
more  people  to  see  this  beauty  and 
appreciate  it  as  they  did. 

Vel  and  Dick  thought  up  the  idea 
of  a “Bow  Festival,”  and  all  the  men 
put  their  heads  together  to  formulate 
a program  of  activities  that  would 
prove  attractive  to  all  archers.  They 
decided  to  purchase  some  razor  back 
boars  down  in  Georgia  and  conduct 
a controlled  “Wild  Boar”  hunt  as 
the  major  attraction  of  the  festival. 

Next  was  the  designing  and  build- 
ing of  a running  deer  target,  plus 
countless  dimensional  targets  for  a 
field  “Pennsylvania  Game”  course. 
After  a few  nights  of  experimenting 
and  burning  the  midnight  oil  they 
developed  a procedure  for  building 
these  targets.  Using  styrofoam  which 
they  laminated,  burlap,  and  rubber 
paint,  plus  honest  sweat  and  in- 
genuity, the  result  was  some  of  the 
most  alive  looking  animal  targets 
yours  truly  has  ever  seen!  Deer,  bear, 
fox,  turkey,  bob-cat,  raccoon  that 
were  phenomenal  in  life-like  appear- 
ance. 

Then  Dick,  the  mechanical  wizard, 
set  about  making  a rig  for  a running 
deer  target.  The  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  clever  mind  proved  the  success 
of  the  festival!  Taking  two  steel 
wheels  from  an  old  piece  of  farm 
machinery,  they  were  attached  to 
separate  tripods  made  of  heavy  tim- 
ber and  securely  anchored  in  an  in- 
verted position  overhead.  Setting 
about  100  feet  apart,  a continuous 
cable  loop  was  strung  on  these  two 
wheels.  Then  a full  dimensional  deer 
target  was  suspended  from  this  cable 
with  sections  of  screen  door  coil 
springs.  For  power  to  run  the  rig,  a 
half-inch  power  drill  was  used  with 
a ..  cut  portion  of  an  old  washer 
wringer  in  the  chuck,  which  provided 
the  drive  against  the  one  wheel  on 
which  the  cable  loop  was  strung. 
Hooking  a light  bulb  across  the 


power  line  to  reduce  the  voltage, 
they  lowered  the  RPM’s  of  the  drill 
to  a more  suitable  speed.  Then  us- 
ing a trolley  type  switch  to  control 
the  drill,  they  were  in  business.  Start- 
ing and  stopping  the  deer  while  it 
traveled  around  the  100  foot  run  pro- 
duced a bobbing  effect  on  the  springs 
by  which  the  target  was  suspended 
from  the  cable.  The  shooting  line  set 
at  about  forty  yards  from  the  run  of 
the  target  had  one  side  of  the  deer 
showing  on  the  way  down,  and  the 
other  side  on  the  way  back.  After 
having  made  one  circuit  the  deer  was 
stopped  for  the  archers  to  retrieve 
their  shafts.  After  all  archers  had 
their  spent  shafts,  the  firing  line  was 
again  filled  and  the  buck  made  an- 
other run  amidst  flying  shafts.  This 
animal  target  proved  such  a success 
that  it  ran  continuously  all  day  long! 

The  field  “Pennsylvania  Game” 
course  with  the  dimensional  animal 
targets  was  another  huge  success.  The 
course  was  laid  out  in  the  timber 
along  the  side  of  the  ridge  above  the 
fairgrounds.  No  fairways  from  stake 
to  target,  but  natural  timber  hazards 
to  contend  with  on  every  shot.  I per- 
sonally have  hunted  this  very  side 
hill  many  times  in  hunting  season, 
and  the  targets  looked  almost  alive! 
I broke  seven  shafts  the  first  time 
around— and  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it! 

Old  fashioned  stomping  square 
dances  at  night,  plus  guided  coon 
hunts,  color  films  of  archery  hunting 
by  Hill,  Bear,  and  Pearson,  and  the 
choosing  of  an  archery  queen  helped 
make  the  evenings  enjoyable.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  very  tasty  outdoor 
barbecued  chicken  served  on  the 
grounds. 

The  first  year  proved  successful 
while  still  in  its  infant  stage,  and  that 
winter  the  boys  got  together  to  iron 
out  the  wrinkles  and  plan  how  to  im- 
prove the  entire  program  for  next 
fall. 

Dick  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
running  deer  target  and  they  started 
to  plan  another  that  would  run  on  a 
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BOAR  MASTER  gives  instructions  to  more  than  350  archers  who  gathered  for  the  boar 
hunt  during  the  1959  Sullivan  County  Bow  Festival.  Warren  Fiester  gave  his  usual 
humorous  instructions  before  the  caravan  left  the  fair  grounds. 


track.  New  targets  had  to  be  made  to 
replace  some  that  had  been  thor- 
oughly “shot  out’’  by  the  many  par- 
ticipants. Vel  saw  to  this  matter,  and 
then  the  matter  of  the  wild  boar  was 
again  discussed.  The  decision  was 
made  to  add  a buffalo  along  with  the 
boar  for  the  next  year’s  festival. 

The  second  annual  Bow  Festival 
saw  a larger  attendance  of  archers, 
the  new  running  deer  target  made  its 
debut,  plus  the  buffalo  controlled 
hunt  as  an  extra  for  the  program  for 
the  weekend. 

This  second  running  deer  target 
was  really  something— running  on  a 
track  approximately  100  yards  in 
length,  Dick  took  a two-cylinder, 
four-cycle  enegine  to  which  he  at- 
tached a re-built  hydromatic  trans- 
mission for  the  running  of  the  deer. 
Towed  by  a cable  running  between 
the  rails,  this  deer  really  could  move! 
Featuring  automatic  turning  around 
when  it  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
track,  it  returned  exposing  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  firing  line  of  archers 
on  its  return  trip.  Shooting  stakes  at 
approximately  fifty  yards,  and  several 
clumps  of  trees  for  the  deer  to  duck 


behind  on  its  travel  down  the  line 
made  it  the  success  of  the  festival! 
Smooth,  fast,  and  jerky  starting  and 
stopping  by  the  man  operating  the 
rig  produced  a rocking  and  bobbing 
target  that  was  very  life-like,  and 
hard  to  hit.  The  shooting  line  accom- 
modated at  least  fifty  archers,  and  a 
string  of  lights  along  the  track  pro- 
vided illumination  for  night  shoot- 
ing, as  everyone  tried  his  skill  at  hit- 
ting the  buck! 

Rainy  weather  prevailed  during 
the  entire  weekend,  the  buffalo  did 
not  give  the  archers  any  action,  but 
all  in  all  everyone  had  a good  time 
as  far  as  the  bad  weather  would 
permit. 

Along  came  1959  and  the  third  an- 
nual “Pennsylvania  Bow  Hunter’s 
Festival.”  Everyone  kept  his  fingers 
crossed  that  old  man  weather  would 
smile  upon  that  weekend.  All  targets 
had  been  replaced  and  repaired,  two 
running  deer  targets  were  ready  and 
operating,  and  seven  wild  boar  were 
in  crates  ready  to  be  released  on  two 
hunts! 

Being  one  of  the  committee  of 
three  of  our  local  centennial  celebra- 
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tion  for  “Sportsmen  Day’’  we  had 
Howard  Hill  as  the  main  event  of 
our  program.  Having  told  him  of 
this  “Bow  Festival”  in  our  corre- 
spondence, we  induced  him  to  arrive 
in  Emmaus  a week  earlier  so  that 
he  could  attend  the  affair.  Being  in- 
terested in  all  phases  of  archery  he 
agreed  to  get  here  in  time  to  attend. 
Our  committee  notified  the  boys  up 
in  Sullivan  County  of  our  arrange- 
ments, and  they  were  indeed  happy 
to  hear  that  Howard  Hill  would  be 
present. 

Saturday  morning  at  9:00  A.M. 
there  were  350  archers  gathered  for 
the  boar  hunt.  Four  boar  were  to  be 
released  within  the  controlled  hunt 
area.  Warren  Fiester,  the  “Boar  Mas- 
ter,” gave  his  usual  humorous  in- 
structions after  which  the  caravan  of 
cars  left  the  fairgrounds  for  the  fair- 
grounds for  the  hunting  area.  Later 
that  afternoon  when  the  hunt  was 
completed,  the  score  stood  at  three 
boar  down  and  killed,  one  getting 
through  and  still  on  the  loose!  He 
was  last  sighted  crossing  the  Loyal- 


sock  River  and  up  the  ridge  to  the 
“Vista  Knob.” 

Sunday  morning  200  archers  gath- 
ered at  the  registration  booth  for  the 
boar  hunt— three  boar  to  be  released. 
When  the  hunt  broke  up  in  the 
afternoon  the  score  stood  at  two  boar 
killed,  one  on  the  loose! 

The  weather  proved  perfect  for  the 
entire  weekend,  mild  and  sunny  from 
Friday  morning  to  Sunday  night. 
Total  registered  archers  amounted  to 
600  with  the  ground  attendance  well 
over  1000— all  in  all  a huge  success, 
the  best  year  of  all  three.  There  were 
69  clubs  attending  with  the  “Broken 
Arrow  Archers”  of  Bloomsburg  high 
with  29  members  registered.  Archers 
from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
Ohio  came  the  longest  distance. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  Bow  Hunter’s 
Festival  closed  for  the  third  year, 
many  reluctant  archers  packed  their 
gear  and  left  for  home  after  a week- 
end of  fun  and  good  fellowship.  But 
mark  your  calendar  for  September 
16-18  this  year  and  let’s  go  boar  hunt- 
ing. Forksville,  Sullivan  County,  is 
the  place! 


BRINGING  HOME  THE  BACON  these  successful  boar  hunters  head  for  Forksville.  Of 
the  four  boars  released  within  the  controlled  hunt  area,  Charles  Spencer,  Easton,  downed 
one  with  an  arrow  through  the  lungs,  Larry  Kepps,  of  Steelton  killed  a 200-pound  boar 
with  a heart  shot  and  Joe  Eastman,  of  Emmaus  got  the  third.  The  fourth  was  shot  during 
the  1959  deer  season  by  John  Mausteller,  of  Rupert. 


Centre  County’s  Happy  Hunting  Ground 
+las  A Unique  And  Colorful  History 


Black  Moshannon-Land  of  Paradox 


A WHITE  Azalea  dabbed  its  toes 
in  the  cold  dark  waters  of  the 
Aspen  Pool.  In  the  depths  below  a 
good  trout  waited  for  dusk  to  bring 
the  night  moths  to  feed  on  the  heavy 
nectar  until,  like  topers  at  a bar, 
they  became  surfeit  and  dropped 
drunkenly  to  the  water  below.  An 
angler  sat  on  the  gravel  wash,  still 
warm  from  the  sun,  now  some  min- 
utes behind  the  ridge  and  idly  flipped 
pebbles  into  the  shallows  below.  Sud- 
denly he  was  aware  of  a shape  dif- 
ferent from  the  smooth  water  worn 
rocks.  He  examined  the  black  flint 
arrowhead  that  lay  in  his  hand  with 
curiosity. 

Black  Moshannon,  Tankimoos- 
Hanne,  Little  Moose  (Elk)  River  is 
a land  of  Paradoxes.  The  angler  for- 
got the  trout  as  he  speculated  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  arrowhead.  Leni- 
Lenape,  Iroquois,  Shawanese  and 
Cornplanter  hunted,  .traded,  fished, 
and  fought  along  the  water,  across 
the  dark  pine  ridges  and  blueberry 
bogs,  or  practiced  their  simple  agri- 
culture at  Farm  Camp  fields. 

With  the  passing  of  the  red  hunters 


came  the  lumbermen.  Moccasins  gave 
way  to  calked  boots,  and  smoke 
tanned  buckskin  to  heavy  woolens. 
The  bow  and  tomahawk  made  room 
for  five  pound  Mann  Axes,  honed  to 
razor  sharpness,  peaveys,  pikes, 
wedges,  and  grabs  were  tools  used  to 
cut  and  process  timber  to  feed  the 
hungry  mills,  or  to  furnish  ninety 
foot  spars  that  lifted  a proud  young 
flag  over  a growing  navy.  Decaying 
stumps,  cut  five  feet  above  the  ground 
and  up  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  mark 
their  passing.  When  the  snow  lay 
deep,  the  woods  echoed  with  the 
shouts  of  the  teamsters  as  they  moved 
the  heavy  spars  to  the  head  of  the 
slides  that  took  them  into  Tom 
Long’s  Dayton,  Shield’s  and  Mc- 
Cord’s Dam  to  wait  the  spring  freshet 
that  would  carry  them  in  to  the 
rafting-in-grounds  at  the  mouth  of 
Moshannon.  Here  they  were  made 
into  spar  rafts  and  floated  down  the 
river.  These  rugged  lumbermen  lent 
their  names  to  Benner,  Corbin, 
Smay’s,  and  Shirk’s  Runs  and  to  many 
ridges  and  hollows  in  the  vicinity. 
They  met  at  night  at  Farm  Camp, 
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sight  of  the  present  airport  and 
weather  station.  Planes  take  off  for 
large  centers  of  population  from  the 
very  spot  where  the  teamsters  stabled 
their  horses  and  the  Indians  raised 
corn.  When  the  thaws  came,  many 
turned  to  rafting  and  made  the  trip 
down  river  to  Port  Deposit,  Mary- 
land. In  spite  of  the  long  hours  of 
cold,  backbreaking  toil  these  early 
loggers  turned  the  spring  drive  into  a 
grand  frolic.  There  were  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  crude  jokes, 
ribald  songs,  hard  liquor,  and  epic 
fights.  They  made  firm  friends  and 
lasting  enemies.  Many  squandered 
their  hard  earned  pay  but  the  major- 
ity hurried  back  to  their  summer 
farms  or  the  tanbark  spuddings, 
richer  in  both  experience  and  cash. 
Because  many  of  the  smaller  creeks 
would  not  accommodate  a raft,  even 
in  flood,  the  timbermen  began  to  run 
single  logs  or  spars.  The  spars  were 
marked  with  the  company  brand  or 
mill  mark.  The  log  was  struck  in  sev- 
eral places  with  a hammer  having  on 
its  face  the  raised  mark  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  log  belonged.  Log 
pirates  operating  along  the  river  stole 
logs,  smoothed  away  the  existing 
brand,  and  replaced  it  with  their 
own.  This  led  to  open  warfare  be- 
tween drivers  of  various  companies. 
Star  Mills  Camp  was  named  from 
one  of  these  lumber  brands. 

Sometimes  a log  driver  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  his  farm  for 
spring  planting.  If  he  had  the  neces- 
sary funds,  he  sometimes  rode  the 
stage  that  traveled  the  Erie  Pike.  This 
early  road  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  original  Indian  trails.  The 
tribal  path  between  Bald  Eagle’s  Nest 
(Milesburg)  and  Chinklacamoose 
(Clearfield)  was  a part  of  this  road. 
The  only  toll  gate  between  Miles- 
burg and  Philipsburg  was  established 
at  the  Black  Bear  Crossing  in  1821. 
Later  a tavern  called  the  Black  Bear 
was  built.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Wood  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
toll  collector  and  keeper  of  the  inn. 
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There  were  other  taverns  at  Black 
Moshannon,  Philipsburg,  Blue  Ball, 
Seven  Kitchens,  Alberts,  Robisons, 
Lumadues,  Stones,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna House  at  Curwensville.  The 
records  of  one  of  these  old  taverns 
records  the  price  of  whiskey  at  three 
cents  a gill  (one  fourth  pint)  . This 
was  considered  a drink. 

The  Moshannon  area  was  a rich 
game  field  from  earliest  times.  One 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Snow  Shoe,  by 
the  same  name  of  Askey,  considered 
the  land  between  the  two  Moshan- 
nons  as  his  hunting  ground.  County 
records  for  the  early  eighteen  hun- 
dreds bear  witness  that  he  killed  no 
less  than  sixty-four  panthers  and 
ninety-eight  wolves.  He  hunted  for 
market  and  in  one  season  sold  hun- 
dreds of  deer  and  two  thousancl-seven- 
hundred  pounds  of  bear  meat. 

The  Moshannon  area  is  still  a 
mecca  for  hunters.  In  1952,  Wayne 
Harpster,  hunting  near  Benner  Run, 
which  lies  within  the  Black  Moshan- 
non Park,  found  a black  bear  ap- 
parently dead  from  natural  causes. 
It  was  so  large  that  he  removed  and 
cleaned  the  skull.  The  big  game  rec- 
ords of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
list  it  as  the  fourth  largest  ever  re- 
corded in  the  United  States.  A bear 
in  the  five  hundred  pound  class  ap- 
peared along  one  of  the  runways  of 
the  airport  during  September  of  last 
year.  It  was  viewed  by  about  fifty 
visitors  and  the  airport  personnel  be- 
fore it  disappeared  into  the  woods 
in  the  direction  of  Six  Mile  Run. 
There  is  a possibility  that  this  area 
may  at  some  time  produce  a record 
breaking  specimen. 

It  is  common  to  see  herds  of  a 
dozen  to  twenty  deer  in  the  open 
fields  near  the  park.  The  blueberry 
bogs  form  good  wintering  grounds 
for  the  deer  herd,  although,  in  severe 
seasons  some  winter  kill  is  noted. 
This  vast  bog  area  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  hunt  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
natural  refuge  from  which  deer  and 
other  game  continuously  restock  the 
surrounding  territory. 


GAME  NEWS 


Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  abundant 
.and  together  form  the  backbone  of 
the  small  game  crop.  Raccoon  are 
here  but  make  such  good  use  of  the 
boggy  refuge  that  most  hound  men 
turn  away  in  disgust  for  easier  ter- 
rain. 

Fur  animals  are  an  annual  crop. 
Beavers  are  the  most  important  and 
are  observed  almost  daily  about  the 
lake.  Native  woodsmen  know  of  at 
least  a dozen  active  dams  hidden  well 
back  in  the  swamps.  A number  are 
trapped  each  year.  Mink  of  good 
quality  are  found  in  fair  numbers. 
When  the  sedgy  meadows  and  sphag- 
num beds  produce  an  abundance  of 
weed  seeds,  they  are  sometimes  over- 
run with  meadow  mice.  It  is  then 
that  one  of  the  rarer  carnivores,  the 
Least  weasel  may  be  observed.  They 
are  small  enough  to  enter  the  run- 
ways of  their  prey  and  in  so  doing 
spread  terror  among  the  mice.  The 
otter  is  rare,  but  is  known  to  hunt 
the  winding  watercourses. 

Game  birds  are  found  in  a wide 
range  of  species.  Grouse  are  here  as 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning. 
The  red  or  brown  phase  of  colora- 
tion is  common  but  on  occasion  a 
silver  tail  is  bagged.  This  is  the  com- 
mon color  of  Canadian  grouse  and 
carries  out  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
borderline  between  northern  and 
southern  species.  This  is  wild  turkey 
range  and  it  is  possible  to  bag  this 
the  noblest  of  game  birds  within  the 
park  area.  A few  doves  nest  in  the 
second  growth  pine  and  feed  on  the 
weed  seeds  that  grow  along  the 
marshes. 

Shore  birds  are  plentiful  but  are 
hard  to  hunt  because  of  the  lushness 
of  the  growth  of  alders  and  sedges. 
Woodcock  nest  here  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  flight  birds  from 
farther  north.  The  Jack  or  Wilson 
Snipe  are  found  in  such  numbers  as 
to  furnish  sport.  Two  species  of  rails 
are  to  be  found  in  the  high  grasses 
that  border  the  bogs  but  few  gunners 
seek  them  out. 

Ducks  of  several  species  are  to  be 


LOWER  MOSHANNON  water  falls  is  a 
scene  of  beauty.  Along  this  stream  four  In- 
dian tribes  hunted  and  fished. 


found  both  as  natives  and  migrants. 
The  Game  Commission  has  erected 
a large  number  of  nesting  boxes  both 
of  the  old  wooden  type  and  the  new 
metal  ones  that  exclude  predators. 
This  has  increased  the  nesting  popu- 
lation of  woodducks  greatly.  A male 
woodie  in  full  plumage  is  a much 
appreciated  prize.  Occasionally  a 
flock  of  Canadian  geese  stop  to  rest 
during  migration  and  furnish  the 
gunner  with  an  unexpected  dividend. 

Swans  are  a common  migrant  and 
a flock  of  these  majestic  birds  will 
bring  the  bird  lovers  for  miles  around 
to  see  them.  Tree  swallows  and  mar- 
tins sometimes  use  the  woodduck 
houses  as  nesting  sites.  Redwinged 
blackbirds  nest  among  the  cat-tails. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a blackbird  walking  over  the  lily  pads 
in  search  of  insects,  then  see  the  water 
heave  as  a pickerel  or  a muskey  tries 
for  a feathered  dinner.  Coots  and 
grebes  both  nest  here  and  are  often 
seen  among  the  spatterdocks.  Little 
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green  herons  are  everywhere.  A pair 
or  two  of  ospreys  make  their  home 
near  the  lake  and  an  occasional  eagle 
is  observed  as  it  follows  the  migrating 
waterfowl.  During  famine  years,  when 
the  food  is  scarce  in  the  north  snowy 
owls  come  south  and  compete  with 
the  barred  and  horned  owls  that  have 
their  permanent  residence  here.  An 
occasional  egret  wanders  north  after 
the  breeding  season  to  contrast 
sharply  with  our  native  great  blue 
heron.  To  see  one  of  these  majestic 
birds  pass  silently  through  the  early 
morning  fog  or  pace  his  sentry  beat 
among  the  grotesque  silhouettes  of 
driftwood  is  for  a brief  moment  to 
see  a rare  old  Japanese  print  come 
to  life. 

To  the  Student  of  Ornithology  the 
varied  habitat  of  open  bogs,  swamp- 
land, cleared  fields,  pine  woods, 
rough  valleys,  and  open  water  all  in 
close  proximity,  guarantees  a wide 
variety  of  bird  species. 

This  same  diversified  habitat  pro- 
vides a rich  field  for  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  Botanist.  Here 
grow  many  rare  and  unique  plants 


that  are  not  common  elsewhere. 
Arctic  Cotton  Grass,  a fugitive  from 
the  far  north,  dots  the  upper  swamps 
with  its  fluffy  white  seed  tufts.  Local 
residents  gather  them  for  winter 
bouquets  and  label  them  with  the 
descriptive  name,  “Bunny  Tails.”  An- 
other arctic  species  is  the  gray  lichen 
or  reindeer  moss. 

One  amateur  botanist  has  identi- 
fied eighteen  different  species  of  na- 
tive orchids.  The  parade  begins  in 
the  spring  with  the  grass  pink  and 
ends  with  the  white  spikes  of  the 
ladies  tresses  that  dot  the  grassy 
knolls  and  persist  after  frosts  have 
discouraged  most  other  flowering 
plants. 

Another  unique  plant  that  is  found 
in  abundance  is  the  carniverous  sun 
dew.  They  perch  along  the  tops  of 
half  submerged  drift  logs  or  stand  on 
each  others  shoulders  as  they  climb 
the  damp  sides  of  waterlogged 
stumps.  It  has  been  reported  that 
there  are  small  colonies  of  pitcher 
plants  growing  back  in  the  swamps, 
but  those  who  know  the  location  are 
reluctant  to  divulge  that  informa- 
tion. 


FUGITIVE  FROM  FAR  NORTH  is  Arctic  Cotton  Grass.  The  plants  grow  in  the  upper 
swamp  where  local  residents  gather  them  for  winter  bouquets.  They  call  them  “Bunny 
Tails.” 


Water  lilies  in  all  shades,  from 
pure  white  to  almost  red,  spread  in 
vast  mats  .and  form  one  of  the  floral 
attractions  of  the  lake.  There  are  spat- 
terdocks  and  several  species  of  foun- 
tain moss  to  be  observed.  Blueber- 
ries of  both  the  low  blue  and  high 
bush  varities  are  plentiful.  Some- 
times berry  pickers  are  able  to  sit 
comfortably  in  a boat  and  fill  a pail 
with  the  delicious  fruit,  but  more 
often  they  are  compelled  to  pene- 
trate the  swamps  to  find  the  best 
berries. 

When  nature  produces  a crop  of 
berries,  small  birds  and  animals 
gather  to  the  feast.  With  them  come 
the  predators.  Foxes,  owls,  hawks,  and 
weasels  hunt  across  this  vast  pantry. 
Most  berry  pickers  are  on  the  alert 
for  the  timber  rattler  that  are  at 
home  here.  In  former  times  they 
were  abundant,  but  they  have  been 
systematically  hunted  until  today 
they  are  comparatively  rare.  An  ac- 
count written  in  the  early  days  tells 
of  a large  number  being  observed  at 
a den  located  near  the  confluence  of 
the  two  Moshannons. 

The  Farm  Camp  fields  where  the 
Indians  practiced  their  primitive  agri- 
culture while  gathering  blueberries, 
where  the  lumbermen  had  their  sta- 
bles and  bunkhouses  is  now  occupied 
by  the  airport  and  weather  station. 
Winter  temperatures  here  are  often 
the  coldest  for  the  United  States. 
Summer  temperatures  are  often  in 
the  nineties  and  warm  the  lake  to  a 
comfortable  degree  for  bathing. 

The  airport  is  the  present  home  of 
the  Aero-Game  Feeding  Association. 
Here  members  and  officials  gather  in 
late  winter  to  fly  corn  and  salt  to 
snowbound  game  in  the  mountains 
of  central  and  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  corn  is  bought  with  funds 
raised  by  a modest  membership  fee. 
Planes  are  donated  to  carry  the  feed 
and  are  generally  flown  by  owner 
pilots.  Flight  days  are  announced  in 


advance  and  sportsmen  come  for  long 
distances  to  lend  a hand  with  the 
project. 

Second  growth  hardwoods  cover 
the  hills  and  furnish  mast  on  which 
the  game  fatten  for  winter.  Here  and 
there  is  the  gaunt  skeleton  of  the 
once  prized  chestnut.  Pines,  spruces, 
larch,  and  balsams  have  been  re- 
forested to  replace  the  timber  of 
other  days.  All  that  remains  of  the 
spar  pines  are  a few  decaying  snags 
in  which  the  horned  owls  nest.  A few 
big  hemlocks  (Devil’s  Pine  of  the 
lumbermen)  and  some  smaller  frost 
bitten  specimens  are  making  enough 
growth  to  again  bring  shade  to  the 
forest  floor  as  in  former  days. 

There  are  modern,  Electrically 
equipped  summer  homes  along  the 
lake.  The  state  has  a number  of  fur- 
nished log  cabins  that  can  be  rented 
during  the  summer  month,  but  appli- 
cations are  numerous  and  most  of  the 
cabins  are  reserved  well  in  advance 
of  the  open  season.  There  is  a well 
guarded  bathing  beach,  a boat  livery, 
shelters,  fireplaces,  and  tables  for  the 
convenience  of  the  summer  visitors. 

When  winter  locks  the  hills  and 
icy  winds  send  the  snow  in  opaque 
clouds  across  the  high  plateau,  old 
timers  say  that  you  can  sometimes 
see  a tall  lumberman  in  stagged  pants 
and  hickory  shirt,  his  fox  red  beard 
whipping  in  the  wind.  He  carries  a 
cruisers  ax  in  his  hand  as  he  paces 
the  land  where  once  he  laid  out  skids 
and  bossed  his  spar  crews.  Sometimes 
above  the  howl  of  the  wind  you  can 
hear  Tom  Long’s  far  off  call,  TIM- 
B-E-R-R-R!,  as  it  rolls  across  the  pine 
flats  and  echoes  again  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills. 

On  summer  mornings  when  the 
fog  encloses  the  lake  with  a shroud 
of  white,  you  may  glimpse  a lonely 
birch  canoe  with  its  ghostly  occupant 
spearing  pickerel  in  some  lonely  cove. 

Truly  this  is  a land  of  paradox 
where  the  history  of  the  past  blends 
with  the  present  and  gives  promise 
of  the  future.  ■ 
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Commission’s  Division  Of  Land 
Management  Developing  Cotton- 
tail Demonstration  Areas  On 
State  Game  Lands  Throughout 
Pennsylvania 

The  Game  Commission’s  plan  to 
develop  cottontail  demonstration 
areas  on  State  Game  Lands  in  each 
of  the  agency’s  six  field  divisions  was 
put  into  operation  in  November  of 
1959.  These  rabbit  areas  vary  in  size 
from  200  to  1,300  acres. 

The  Commission’s  Land  Manage- 
ment Division  reports  that  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  cottontail  areas 
over  the  state  are  practically  com- 
pleted. Food  and  Cover  Corpsmen 
worked  throughout  last  winter  on 
the  program  on  tracts  for  which  plans 
were  prepared  earlier.  An  important 
part  of  the  development  plan  is  the 
cutting  of  woodland  borders  to  pro- 
vide excellent  cover.  An  estimated 
75  per  cent  of  the  woodland  borders 
have  been  cut  to  date.  The  habitat 
improvements  for  the  popular  little 
game  animal  will  result  in  better 
hunting  in  the  developed  areas. 

But  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
developments  is  to  provide  demon- 
stration areas  where  beaglers,  mem- 
bers of  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  in- 
terested landowners  may  observe  the 
extent  to  which  increased  food  and 
cover  improve  the  rabbit  population. 

The  location  and  progress  of  the 
cottontail  development  areas  are  as 
follows: 

Northwest.  On  State  Game  Lands 
No.  151,  Lawrence  County,  213  acres 
are  being  developed.  On  No.  146,  in 
Crawford  County,  work  on  a 150  acre 
area  is  under  way. 

Southwest.  On  Game  Lands  No. 
203,  Allegheny  County,  cutting  op- 


erations are  in  progress  and  clover 
strips  are  being  established.  Plans 
call  for  an  800  acre  rabbit  develop- 
ment area  on  Lands  No.  108  in  In- 
diana County. 

Northcentral.  On  Game  Lands  No. 
201,  in  Union  County,  cutting  and 
shrub  planting  on  425  acres  are  near- 
ing completion.  The  same  is  true  on 
295  acres  on  No.  193  in  the  same 
county.  In  Centre  County  work  is 
nearing  completion  on  200  acres  on 
No.  176  Lands.  Plans  for  doubling 
the  area  are  in  preparation. 

Southcentral.  In  Bedford  County 
cutting  operations  on  400.  acres  are 
well  under  way.  On  No.  169  in 
Cumberland  County  plans  for  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres  of  a 
300  acre  tract  are  completed.  Plans 
for  the  balance  of  the  area  will  soon 
be  finished. 

Northeast.  On  State  Game  Lands 
No.  226,  Columbia  County  all  the 
planned  border  cuttings  were  made 
last  winter.  Many  thousands  of  shrubs 
have  been  planted.  An  adjacent  tract 
of  200  acres  will  later  be  developed. 
In  Luzerne  County,  on  No.  187,  work 
on  a 300  acre  plan  has  been  started. 
Woodland  border  cutting  has  begun 
on  1,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  No. 
219  in  Bradford  County. 

Southeast.  On  No.  145  in  Lebanon 
County  cutting  on  the  western  end 
of  the  tract  has  been  completed  and 
the  remainder  soon  will  be  done.  On 
State  Game  Lands  No.  205  in  Lehigh 
County  border  cutting  on  the  1,270 
acre  cottontail  development  area  has 
started  but  will  not  likely  be  com- 
pleted before  spring,  1961.  Many 
thousands  of  shrubs,  in  addition  to 
those  planted  by  the  Commission  in 
the  past,  are  being  planted  on  this 
area. 
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American  Association  For  Conser- 
vation Information  Honors  Three 
Pennsylvanians  With  Awards  Of 
Merit 

The  American  Association  for  Con- 
servation Information,  in  convention 
at  Miami  Beach,  Florida  the  week  of 
May  23,  accorded  special  recognition 
to  three  Pennsylvanians  for  their  con- 
tributions toward  natural  resource 
conservation.  The  Association,  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  informa- 
tion-education specialists  from  state 
and  national  resource  management 
agencies,  awarded  the  following  per- 
sons an  honorarium  in  the  form  of 
a duly  inscribed  certificate: 

Oscar  Becker,  West  Reading,  cur- 
rent President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  “for 
outstanding  contribution  to  conserva- 
tion education  in  his  long  career 
of  statewide  leadership  in  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman-conservation  organ- 
izations.” 


Miss  Helen  Cherry,  Altoona,  Pa., 
“for  outstanding  contribution  to  con- 
servation education  as  a teacher  in 
the  Altoona  High  School.”  Miss 
Cherry  is  a graduate  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Education  Laboratory  For 
Teachers  conducted  each  summer  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
She  has,  for  years,  taught  high  school 
seniors  the  natural  resource  subject 
as  part  of  the  biology  course,  an  elec- 
tive subject. 

Charles  Nehf,  Allentown,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  “for  outstanding 
contribution  to  conservation  by 
pioneering  its  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  Lehigh  County  and  promoting 
conservation  education  within  the 
Federation  over  the  past  25  years.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion also  was  honored,  in  national 
competition,  to  receive  the  Associa- 
tion’s’ second  place  award  for  its 
motion  picture  film,  “Safe  And  Sane 
Hunting.” 


FEDERATION  PRESIDENT  Oscar  A.  Becker,  of  Reading,  was  presented  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Conservation  Information  Award  of  Merit  during  ceremonies  in  Harris- 
burg recently.  Making  the  presentation  was  M.  J.  Golden,  right,  Game  Commission  Executive 
Director  while  James  A.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Commission,  smiles  approval.  Two 
other  Pennsylvanians  were  honored  by  the  Association— Charles  Nehf,  Allentown,  Federation 
secietary  and  Miss  Helen  Cherry,  Altoona  school  teacher. 


Committee.  Left  to  right:  James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  co-owner  of  a large  dairy  in  southwest  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  David 
A.  Lawrence,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth;  Ottis  W.  Rittenhouse,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  and  John  A.  Smith,  Director  of  Milk  Promotion,  Pa.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  urged  to  patronize  Pennsylvania  milk  dealers  and 
farmers  as  part  of  a campaign  to  strengthen  our  agricultural  economy  and  utilize  the  finest 
agricultural  products  in  the  world. 


“Doe”  License  Sales  Finance  Deer 
Food  Project 

Monies  received  from  the  sale  of 
antlerless  deer  licenses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  spent  for  browse  cutting 
and  liberating  suppressed  food-pro- 
ducing trees,  shrubs  and  vines  so  they 
will  fruit  more  abundantly  for  deer. 

The  Game  Commission  reminds 
interested  persons  that  in  May  of 
1956  Section  1401  of  the  Game  Law 
was  amended  to  include  a clause 
(z.l)  which  reads:  “The  sum  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  of  the  one  dollar  and 
fifteen  cents  ($1.15)  fee  collected  for 
issuing  resident  and  non-resident 
hunters’  license  and  tags  for  the 
antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely 
for  cutting  and  otherwise  removing 
overshadowing  tree  growth,  to  pro- 
duce underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings 
for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game 
land.” 


For  the  three-day  1959  season  369,- 
409  of  the  371,550  available  licenses 
for  antlerless  deer  hunting  were  sold 
by  county  treasurers,  making  the  total 
income  to  the  “dollar  fund”  $369,- 
409.00.  The  amount  actually  spent 
by  the  Commission  on  the  cutting 
program  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
totaled  $370,647.90,  or  more  than 
$1,200.00  in  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  required. 

The  Game  Commission  has  allo- 
cated a smaller  number  of  licenses 
(230,050)  for  the  December  17,  1960 
antlerless  deer  season.  The  wildlife 
authority  advises  that  additional 
Game  Fund  dollars  will  be  approved 
to  assure  that  the  food-for-deer  proj- 
ect will  go  on,  should  “doe”  licenses 
sold  this  year  fail  to  bring  in  the 
revenue  necessary  to  continue  the 
agency’s  stepped-up  browse  cutting 
program. 
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Heavy  Gun  Pressure  On  Second- 
ary Range  Reason  For  Shorter 
Wild  Turkey  Season 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion cites  these  reasons  for  declaring 
four  weeks  of  turkey  hunting  in  cer- 
tain northcentral  counties  during  the 
1960  season,  whereas  hunting  for  the 
birds  in  the  remainder  of  the  state 
will  be  for  two  weeks: 

By  setting  a 4-week  wild  turkey 
season  for  Pennsylvania’s  primary 
turkey  range  and  a 2-week  season  for 
the  remainder  of  the  state  the  Game 
Commission  hopes  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
turkey  harvest. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
turkeys  on  the  secondary  and  mar- 
ginal ranges  are  subjected  to  three 
times  the  gunning  pressure  of  that 
in  the  northcentral  portion  of  the 
state.  In  several  of  the  southcentral 
counties  the  turkey  kill  accounts  for 
upwards  of  90%  of  the  pre-hunting 
season  population.  (A  35  to  40% 
harvest  is  considered  the  allowable 
maximum.)  When  too  many  turkeys 
are  cropped,  too  few  remain  to  serve 
as  breeding  stock  the  following 
spring.  Intense  pressure  exerted  on 
the  secondary  and  marginal  range  by 
hunters  from  nearby  centers  of 


human  population,  combined  with 
almost  complete  accessibility  and  lack 
of  suitable  escape  areas,  has  placed 
extreme  pressure  on  the  turkeys 
where  they  are  less  numerous.  An 
excessive  harvest  has  resulted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  and 
comparatively  inaccessible  northcen- 
tral range  serves  as  a natural  reser- 
voir. In  many  areas  there  the  wild 
turkey  population  is  grossly  under- 
harvested. It  has  been  found  that  in 
some  localities  less  than  10%  of  the 
desired  harvest  takes  place. 

This  departure  from  past  seasons 
marks  another  step  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s long-range  game  management 
program.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
maximum  sport  for  the  present  and 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  turkeys 
for  the  future. 

The  four-week  1960  season  in  the 
primary  range,  October  29  to  Novem- 
ber 26,  will  be  in  effect  in  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clear- 
held,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan, 
Tioga,  Union,  Warren— also  in  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and 
west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  American  Association  for  Conservation  Information  elected  at 
Miami  Beach  recently  are,  left  to  right:  (seated)  Robert  Calkins,  California,  1st  vice-pres.; 
C.  D.  Tolman,  Colorado,  president;  A.  W.  Jorgenson,  Wisconsin,  2nd  vice-pres.;  James 
Keefe,  Missouri,  secretary-treasurer;  (standing)  Directors  Chuck  Griffith,  South  Dakota;  Bob 
Dahne,  Florida;  Wilbur  Stities,  Wisconsin;  and  Will  Johns,  Pennsylvania. 


u 


Rodman  C.  Case  Elmer  L.  Alexander 


RETIRING  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  these  two  District  Game 
Protectors  have  served  long  and  well.  Rodman  C.  Case  served  in  Bradford  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Troy,  from  November  1,  1928  until  his  retirement  June  30  this  year. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter.  Elmer  L.  Alexander  first  joined  the  Commission  as  a 
Deputy  October  15,  1929,  became  a refuge  keeper  in  October,  1935  and  has  served  as 
district  game  protector  in  Mifflin  County,  with  headquarters  at  Belleville,  since  May,  1945. 
He  is  a World  War  I veteran,  is  married  and  has  one  married  daughter. 


Train  Kills  Antlered  Doe 

A rare  combination  of  events  oc- 
curred recently  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  many  hunters  and  game 
protectors  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  collect  antlered 
doe  deer.  In  January,  1960,  a doe 
was  hit  and  killed  by  a train  near 
Forty  Fort.  Although  many  deer  are 
killed  by  automobiles,  comparatively 
few  are  hit  by  trains,  so  the  accident 
itself  was  somewhat  unusual.  In  ad- 
dition, the  doe  involved  was  that 
exceedingly  uncommon  animal  (pos- 
sibly 1 in  5,000) , a female  with 
antlers,  which  raises  the  odds  con- 
siderably. Fortunately,  the  incident 
was  reported  to  Carl  C.  Stainbrook, 
Supervisor,  Northeast  Division,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  who  was 
aware  of  our  interest  in  antlered  does. 
Because  of  the  splendid  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  Game  Commission,  the 
matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Carnegie  Museum  immediately. 

Through  this  amazing  combination 
of  circumstances,  we  were  enabled, 
for  the  first  time,  to  examine  care- 


fully an  intact,  antlered  female  deer. 
She  was  found  to  be  quite  normal  in 
most  respects,  and  interestingly 
enough,  was  carrying  two  embryos, 
thus  giving  further  proof  that  some 
antlered  females  can  become  preg- 
nant.— J.  Kenneth  Doutt  and  John 
C.  Donaldson. 

Columbia  County  Historical  So- 
ciety Publishes  Susquehanna 
Shad  Study 

“The  Susquehanna  Shad:  A His- 
tory And  A Future”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Columbia  County  Historical  Society. 
The  24-page  mimeographed  booklet 
traces  the  history  of  this  famous  fish 
from  the  time  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania  through  the  decline  of 
an  important  fishery  and  its  almost 
total  disappearance  from  the  Susque- 
hanna and  its  tributaries.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Society  for  $.30 
with  discounts  for  quantity  orders. 
Write  Edwin  M.  Barton,  Executive 
Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  475,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 
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Game  Commission’s  Howard 
Kiursery  Produces  Over  6,000,000 
Seedlings  For  Spring  Planting 

Following  is  a list  of  planting  stock 
released  this  spring  by  the  Game 
Commission’s  Howard  Nursery  and 
received  by  the  agency’s  field  divi- 
sions for  planting  on  State  Game 
Lands,  Farm  Game  Projects,  Rabbit 
Farms  and  other  leased  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  spring  of 
1960: 

Scotch  Pine  860,200 

Red  Pine  286,450 

White  Pine 246,000 

Austrian  Pine  57,650 

Mugho  Pine  5,500 

Norway  Spruce  570,900 

Douglas  Fir  39,100 

European  Larch  58,950 

Black  Locust  54,800 

White  Spruce 236,400 

Asiatic  Crabapple  33,950 

Bittersweet  40,650 

Multiflora  Rose  701,350 

Autumn  Olive  148,150 

Willow  Cuttings  4,700 

Coralberry  40,500 

Silky  Dogwood  87,400 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle  ....  73,000 

Lespedeza  Natob  44,700 

The  above  listed  seedlings  total 
3,590,350. 


Planting  stock,  which  included 
many  of  the  kinds  above  named- 
total  1,942,575— was  released  to  the 
field  divisions  for  use  by  Sportsmen’s 
Organizations,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Stock  released  principally  to  the 
Commission’s  Research  Division,  the 
Division  of  Propagation  and  the  Ross 
LefRer  School  of  Conservation  totaled 
86,650  seedlings. 

After  the  above  orders  were  filled 
the  field  divisions  were  notified  a 
supply  of  several  species  still  was 
available.  Subsequent  requests  for 
498,850  additional  seedlings  were 
filled  by  the  nursery. 

Also,  70,000  multiflora  rose  seed- 
lings went,  this  spring,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways and  the  New  York  Department 
of  Conservation  on  a reciprocal  basis. 

Last  fall  a total  of  130,600  seed- 
lings was  released  to  the  Northeast 
and  Southeast  Field  Divisions  and 
the  Commission’s  Research  Division. 

All  told,  6,319,025  seedlings  were 
shipped— most  of  them  this  spring— 
from  the  Howard  Nursery  under  the 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  plan 
administered  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 


AWARD  WINNER  Dan  Boleen,  of  Brockway,  receives  his  certificate  from  James  Wright. 
Brookville,  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  while  vo-ag 
instructor  and  FFA  sponsor  George  Miller  of  the  Brockway  Area  Joint  School  looks  on. 
Dan  attended  the  Pa.  Federation’s  junior  conservation  camp  where  he  was  inspired  to 
enter  the  Game  Commission’s  1959  statewide  habitat  improvement  program  for  FFA  boys. 


Archers  County  Fair 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  tang  of  wood  smoke  rising 
from  the  huge  barbeque  pit  sharp- 
ens the  appetite.  A light  breeze  rustles 
the  leaves  in  the  grove  where  the  pic- 
nic tables  have  been  placed  row  on 
row  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
hungry  archers  attending  the  Third 
Annual  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters’ 
Festival  sponsored  by  the  Sull-Bow- 
Buck  Archers  of  Sullivan  County,  and 
the  Sullivan  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  center  of  activities  for  the 
three  day  festival,  which  is  held  the 
third  week  in  September,  is  the  Sulli- 
van County  Fair  Grounds  located  at 
Forksville  where  the  Little  Loyalsock 


joins  the  main  stream  at  the  inter- 
section of  State  Highway  Routes  87 
and  154.  Here  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worlds  End  State  Park  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Loyalsock,  with  timbered 
mountainsides  and  forested  plateau, 
amid  some  of  the  finest  scenic  beauty 
in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  500  arch- 
ers had  registered  by  Saturday  noon 
for  the  week-end  activities. 

From  every  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  New  York  State,  from  Ohio, 
from  Maryland;  individuals,  family 
groups  and  delegations  from  bow 
hunting  clubs  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth descended  on  this  tiny  vil- 
lage. Hunting  camps,  Motels,  Cabins, 
Tenting  sites  in  the  State  Park  and 
facilities  at  Dushore  and  Laporte  ac- 
commodated the  visiting  archers. 

“Festival”  probably  best  describes 
this  unique  affair.  It  is  not  a tourna- 
ment and  it  is  not  a merchandise  fair. 
Rather  it  is  a setting  in  which  the 
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archer  and  bowhunter  can  enjoy  every 
phase  of  his  favorite  sport.  There  are 
field  courses  with  three  dimensional 
life  size  animal  targets  which  wind 
over  the  forested  hillsides  adjacent  to 
the  fair  grounds.  Running  deer  tar- 
gets which  will  permit  100  archers  to 
try  their  skill  at  the  same  time.  Doz- 
ens of  stationary  targets  located 
throughout  the  grounds  invite  the 
bowhunter  to  test  his  or  her  skill. 
There  are  special  areas  where  Juniors 
may  enjoy  themselves  without  adult 
competition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
handle  hundreds  of  shooters  safely. 
Shooting  areas  are  roped  off  and  in- 
dividual shooting  lanes  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  stationary  targets. 
Electric  lights  illuminate  the  targets 
at  night  and  food  is  available  at  all 
hours  at  the  refreshment  booth  on 
the  grounds.  At  any  time  you  choose 
there  are  a dozen  activities  in  which 
you  can  participate  without  having 
to  stand  in  line  or  wait  your  turn. 

Fall  comes  early  in  this  section  of 


Pennsylvania  and  wool  shirts  and 
warm  jackets  are  standard  dress  es- 
pecially in  the  crisp  morning  and 
late  afternoon  and  evening.  Shoot- 
ing is  by  no  means  confined  to  inani- 
mate targets.  If  you  enjoy  coon  hunt- 
ing, dogs  and  guides  are  furnished 
and  a coon  hunt  takes  place  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights.  Cash  prizes 
are  awarded  the  group  bringing  in 
the  largest  bag  of  coons  each  night. 

The  high  point  of  the  festivities  is 
wild  boar  hunting.  This  past  Septem- 
ber seven  wild  boar  were  secured 
from  Georgia  and  trucked  to  Forks- 
ville  for  the  hunt.  Four  of  these  ani- 
mals were  released  in  the  high  pla- 
teau on  Saturday  and  three  on  Sun- 
day. Saturday  morning  284  bowhun- 
ters  assembled  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
and  were  transported  by  car  and 
truck  to  the  area  in  which  the  boars 
were  released.  The  caravan  left  the 
fair  grounds  at  9:00  a.m.  and  were 
directed  by  guides  to  stands  in  the 
hunting  area.  Lest  it  be  assumed  that 
a hunt  of  this  kind  is  like  shooting 


RACCOON  HUNTING  was  a feature  of  the  Sullivan  County  Bow  Hunters  Festival  and 
70  hardy  bow  hunters  made  up  14  parties  on  Friday  night,  bagging  15  coons. 


sitting  ducks,  be  assured  that  it  was 
a real  hunt  and  the  first  boar  was  not 
bagged  until  after  1:00  p.m.  One 
boar  evaded  all  attempts  of  the  bow- 
hunters  to  make  a kill  and  at  last  re- 
ports was  still  roaming  the  wilds  of 
Sullivan  County. 

Since  this  area  abounds  in  big 
game,  spot-light  tours  were  organized 
for  the  evening  hours.  Guides  were 
furnished,  bows  and  arrows  were  left 
at  lodgings  and  bowhunting  families 
were  shown  the  white-tailed  deer  in 
his  native  habitat.  Bow  hunting  films 
ran  continuously  after  dark  and  there 
was  square  dancing  to  real  hill-billy 
music.  The  bowmen  really  swung 
their  partners  until  the  building  rat- 
tled and  the  floor  boards  bounced. 

Seventy  hardy  bow  hunters  made 
up  14  coon  hunting  parties  on  Friday 
night  and  among  them  they  bagged 
fifteen  coons.  The  good-  people  of 
Sullivan  County  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  providing  the  finest  bow 
hunters’  vacation  you  can  imagine 
for  you  and  your  family.  As  an  extra 
treat  Howard  Hill,  famous  big  game 
hunter,  attended  the  “Festival”  and 
swapped  stories  and  hunting  exper- 
iences with  the  bowmen.  Howard  is 
an  easy  going  gentleman  who  likes 


people  and  listens  just  as  well  as  he 
talks. 

To  participate  in  the  entire  week 
end  activities  the  individual  archer 
paid  a registration  fee  of  $3.00.  If 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  the  fee  was 
$1.50.  A husband  and  wife  paid  $5.00. 
The  fee  covered  participation  in  any 
and  all  events.  The  cost  of  the 
chicken  barbeque  served  on  the  Fair- 
grounds Saturday  was  $1.50  per  per- 
son. Many  hunting  camps  in  the  area 
were  opened  for  the  occasion;  families 
occupied  the  cabins  in  Worlds  End 
State  Park  or  erected  their  tents  in 
the  camping  area.  A number  of  mo- 
tels are  located  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  the  fairgrounds  and  were 
well  patronized  by  the  visiting  archers. 

The  successful  staging  of  this  festi- 
val depends  on  an  organization  staffed 
by  volunteer  workers  from  all  parts 
of  Sullivan  County.  The  organization 
is  a non-profit  group  and  any  profits 
from  the  festival  are  donated  to  some 
worthy  cause.  This  year  the  bene- 
ficiary was  the  General  Sullivan  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Plans  for 
this  past  year’s  festival  were  first  dis- 
cussed at  an  organizational  meeting 
in  March  called  by  Kenneth  B.  Lee, 
General  Chairman  for  1959.  Work 


FIRING  LINE  was  always  the  scene  of  intense  activity.  Hundreds  of  archers  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  many  other  states  sharpened  up  their  form  here.  All  shooting  areas  are 
roped  off;  electric  lights  illuminate  the  targets  at  night. 


projects  are  outlined  at  this  meeting 
aqd  are  assigned  to  local  groups  who 
assume  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
a particular  part  of  the  program. 
Richard  L.  Holcome  and  his  group 
have  perfected  and  built  a running 
deer  target  which  they  operate  dur- 
ing the  three  day  event.  The  deer 
is  mounted  on  a carriage  which  runs 
over  two  hundred  feet  of  track.  The 
operator,  at  his  control  station,  can 
regulate  the  speed  of  the  deer,  cause 
it  to  leap  forward,  stop  suddenly  be- 
hind a screen  of  evergreens,  and  dash 
forward  again  at  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment. The  air  is  filled  with  arrows 
as  the  deer  dashes  along  the  track.  A 
surprising  number  find  the  target, 
but  a universal  groan  goes  up  from 
the  shooting  line  when  the  deer  stops 
suddenly  and  the  arrows  thud  into 
the  bank  ahead  of  the  quarry.  Ap- 
proximately 100  archers  can  find 
room  on  the  shooting  line  and  are 
able  to  release  at  least  two  arrows 
each  time  the  deer  makes  its  run. 

The  life  size  three  dimensional  ani- 
mal targets  were  created  by  Veil  Hol- 
come, John  Norton,  and  Warren 
Fiester  of  Dushore.  The  animals  are 
realistic  and  in  their  natural  setting 
would  be  mistaken  for  the  real  thing 
by  any  hunter  during  the  hunting 
season.  With  the  assistance  of  a group 
of  friends  these  bowmen  experi- 
mented with  various  materials  in  or- 
der to  produce  an  animal  that  would 
stand  up  to  the  steady  pounding  it 
would  receive  from  the  field  arrows. 
By  trial  and  error  they  have  pro- 
duced a target  which  will  stop  an  ar- 
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RUNNING  DEER  target  was  the  center  of 
interest  during  the  3-day  bow  hunters  festival. 
The  operator  can  regulate  the  speed,  cause 
it  to  leap  forward,  stop  suddenly  and  dash 
forward  again  at  an  unexpected  moment. 

row  and  at  the  same  time  permit  its 
easy  withdrawal.  In  spite  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  arrows  shot  into  these  ani- 
mal like  targets  they  maintained  their 
form  until  the  last  arrow  was  fired. 
These  boys  do  not  make  their  living 
as  sculptors  but  their  replicas  of  deer, 
bear,  turkey,  coon,  bob  cat,  and  fox 
are  deceivingly  lifelike. 

I have  left  to  last  the  one  ingredi- 
ent that  makes  the  Pennsylvania 
Bowhunter’s  Festival  an  outstanding 
memory  for  every  visitor.  The  friend- 
ly folk  of  Sullivan  County.  They  wel- 
come you,  not  as  a stranger  but  as  a 
friend.  You  enjoy  their  company  and 
they  enjoy  yours.  They  like  their 
county  and  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  you  enjoy  your  visit;  and  when 
you  leave  they  know  you  mean  it 
when  you  say,  “I’ll  be  back  next  Sep- 
tember.” 


Book  Note  . . . 

PENNSYLVANIA— WHAT  TO  SEE  AND  WHERE  TO  SEE  IT 

For  the  tourist-traveler  in  the  Keystone  State,  here’s  a handy  pocket-guide 
to  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  scenic  attractions,  historic  landmarks  and  places  of 
interest.  Arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  counties— from  Adams  to  York— 
the  414  by  9 inch  booklet  is  designed  to  fit  conveniently  in  pocketbook,  coat 
pocket  or  automobile  glove  compartment.  It  lists  a brief  history  of  each 
county,  contains  information  on  parks,  museums,  churches,  educational  in- 
stitutions, scenery  and  places  of  interest.  Published  by  W.  E.  Hill,  154  Main 
Street,  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  the  price  is  only  $1.00. 
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GRAND  TROPHY  of  the  Fryburn  Invitational  went  to  the  Franklin  Rainbow  Bowmen 
last  year.  They  entered  50  participants.  Oil  City  and  Warren  were  runners-up. 


The  Fryburg  Archery  Shoot 


By  Steve  Szalewicz 


It  means  working  your  fingers 
down  to  the  bone,  but  the  Fryburg 
Archery  Club,  barely  20  strong,  puts 
on  one  of  the  biggest  outdoor  events 
in  Pennsylvania  every  August. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  that  month 
Fryburg  invites  all  archery  clubs  in 
a tri-state  area  to  send  along  a dele- 
gation to  compete  in  a Champion 
Club  shoot. 

The  club  which  can  cram  the  most 
shooters  in  a bus  or  line  up  the 
longest  caravan  of  cars  can  win. 
Rainbow  Bowmen  of  Franklin  has 


FAMILY  AFFAIR  found  the  Ken  Hartman 
family,  of  Franklin,  participating.  Mom’s 
name  is  “Marge”  and  young  “Mike”  takes 
quite  a few  medals  in  the  junior  class. 
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MODERN  DAY  DIANAS  these  Franklin  Rainbow  Bowmen  Club  ladies  swept  the  field 
in  the  Fryburg  shoot  last  August.  Kneeling,  left  to  right:  Joan  Chalot,  Marge  Hartman, 
Jennie  Chalot  and  Ila  Morgan.  Standing,  from  left:  Peggy  Slater,  “Boots”  Hackett  and 
Lola  Wilson. 


claimed  the  trophy  cup  for  two  years, 
in  1959  on  an  entry  of  50  archers 
who  amassed  9,323  points.  Oil  City 
and  Warren  followed  with  8,156  and 
7,854  points  respectively. 

Individual  trophies  of  nine-inch 
high  figures  went  to  winners  in  all 
classes.  Bud  Myers  of  Coudersport, 
shooting  for  Warren,  won  the  in- 
dividual trophy  for  “high  for  the 
day,”  at  453.  He  beat  out  Bob  Jack- 
son  of  Warren  who  was  the  1958 
champion.  Twenty-six  clubs  were 
represented,  coming  from  Ohio  and 
New  York  State  also. 

The  Fryburg  Invitational  Shoot  is 
just  four  years  old  and  growing.  Its 
range  is  located  a mile  south  of  Venus 
on  the  Venango-Clarion  County  line. 
Fifty-six  targets  are  in  the  make-up, 
including  one  course  of  28  targets 
illuminated  for  night  archery.  ■ 
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COMMISSION  EXHIBIT  PREPARATOR  George  Koehler  puts  the  finishing  touches  on 
a “bull”  Elk,  first  of  a family  group  to  be  displayed  in  the  Game  Commission’s  wildlife 
exhibit  at  the  Hershey  Zoo.  Eventually  this  life-like  display  will  show  the  elk  family  as 
well  as  a buck  deer  for  size  comparison. 

WILDLIFE  EXHIBITS  AT  PYMATUNING  AND  HERSHEY 

Two  educational,  inanimate  wildlife  exhibits  are  maintained  by  the  Game 
Commission.  One  is  at  Pymatuning,  near  Linesville  in  northwest  Crawford 
County;  the  other  is  at  Hershey  Park,  Hershey  15  miles  east  of  Harrisburg. 
During  the  spring-to-fall  period  thousands  of  persons,  from  other  states  and 
foreign  lands  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  visit  these  artistic  displays. 

At  the  museum  on  Ford  Island,  at  the  Pymatuning  Wild  Waterfowl  Sanc- 
tuary, mounted  specimens  of  ducks,  geese,  shorebirds  and  others  that  live  in 
or  near  water  are  exhibited.  Migratory  waterfowl  are  displayed  in  spring 
and  fall  plummage. 

At  Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Pa.,  the  wildlife  exhibit  near  the  zoo  has  been 
remodeled  and  improved.  The  greatest  addition  to  the  exhibit  is  a mag- 
nificent, mounted  bull  elk  with  antlers.  Once  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
elk  herd  dwindled  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Other  changes  in  this 
exhibit  are:  The  waterfowl  display  has  been  revised  to  include  new  specimens. 
The  unusual  collection  of  albino  animals,  the  family  of  beaver  and  many 
kinds  of  birds  in  simulated  natural  surroundings  remain. 

Both  exhibits  are  visited  by  many  high  school  classes  and  other  school 
groups  on  tour,  as  well  as  by  persons  of  all  ages  throughout  the  summer 
season.  The  exhibits  are  now  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 
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In  The  Fastest  Growing  Field  Sport 
Many  Sportsmen  Are  Searching  For  . . . 


Hie  All-Purpose  Shotgun 


By  Jim  Varner 


the  ring-necked  pheasant  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  found 
and  shot  at.  This  big,  gaudy  bird  is 
found  all  over  the  United  States 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  and  west  as  far  as 
the  Rockies.  It  is  available  to  more 
gunners  than  any  other  game  bird 
in  the  history  of  shotgunning.  Men 
and  women  by  the  thousands  are 
buying  shotguns,  thinking  they  can 
easily  bag  and  serve  this  exotic 
Asiatic  to  their  families  and  friends. 
But  far  too  many  of  these  neophytes 

NEW  MODEL  SHOTGUN  is  the  Model  59 
Winchester  12  gauge,  glass-barrelled  feather- 
lite  auto-loader  being  shown  here  by  Dale 
Williams  of  Davison,  Michigan.  This  one 
has  a 26-inch  barrel  bored  improved 
cylinder,  weighs  614  pounds. 


aUITE  naturally  this  column 
strives  each  month  to  cover  some 
se  of  shooting  which  we  hope  will 
interest  and  help  most  of  our 
readers.  This  desire  applies  especially 
to  the  individuals  who  are  new  to 
the  shooting  game.  Simple  facts, 
truths  and  lessons  from  personal 
experience  constitute  our  goal  at  all 
times.  We  hope  experienced  readers 
will  join  us  to  help  the  shooting 
game  and  these  tyro  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women. 

Some  fan  mail  has  reached  my 
desk  recently  requesting  my  ideas  on 
the  mythical  “All-purpose  Shotgun.’’ 
Such  a subject  leaves  any  gun- 
columnist  out  on  the  so-called  limb 
but  despite  the  risk,  I’ll  attempt  an 
answer. 

If  you  pause  long  enough  to  check 
the  trend  since  World  War  II,  I feel 
certain  you  will  agree  that  the  fastest 
growing  field  sport  has  been  hunting 
with  the  smoothbore.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  more  disillusioned 
gunners  and  more  used  shotguns  for 
sale  than  any  other  kind  of  sport- 
ing gear. 

Why?  Perhaps  there  are  several 
reasons.  The  elaborate  advertising 
and  glamorous  articles  on  the  sport 
in  our  many  excellent  sporting  mag- 
azines is  certainly  one.  Another  is 
the  almost  universal  propagation  of 


OLD  FAITHFUL  is  this  Model  12  Winchester  in  20  gauge  with  25-inch  barrel.  Brougl 
out  in  1915,  it  is  still  performing  for  the  third  generation  of  Varners,  grand-daughtc 
Charlene. 


hunt  a few  times  and  quit  in  disgust. 
Why?  Simply  because  there  is  no  easy 
and  sure  way  to  put  the  old  cackler 
on  the  table  except  by  hitting  him 
hard  with  a charge  of  shot.  A lot  of 
humiliating  misses,  too  much  “razz- 
ing” from  hunting  companions,  and 
the  would-be  sportsman  quits  cold. 
Why  do  so  many  people  have  so 
much  trouble  hitting  a relatively 
easy  target  like  the  pheasant? 

The  answer  is  hard  to  find.  Most 
of  it  can  be  blamed  on  gross  in- 
experience and  unwillingness  to 
apply  plain  common  sense.  These 
hunters  know  little  more  about  shot- 
guns than  the  supposed  fact  that  a 
scatter-gun  shoots  a lot  of  pellets  and 
sprays  them  all  over  the  landscape. 
They  think,  therefore,  that  no  special 
training  is  required  to  hit  a “Chink” 
quite  easily.  No  greater  mistake  has 
ever  been  made  by  so  many  shooters. 

The  tendency  of  most  beginners  is 
to  buy  a shotgun  that  is  too  long  of 
barrel,  too  closely  choked,  too  heavy 
and  in  some  cases,  too  large  a gauge. 
The  12  gauge  is  our  standard  boring 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  many  people  feel 
it  has  to  have  a long  barrel  to  be 


effective.  This  is  a hold-over  fror 
black  powder  days.  Most  beginner 
also  insist  on  full  choke  or  at  leas 
modified  barrels,  even  though  the 
don’t  fully  understand  what  thes 
chokes  mean.  With  such  a gun  i 
is  difficult  for  the  “now-and-then 
shooter  to  develop  any  skill.  A lon£ 
heavy  gun  is  a slow  arm  for  the  avei 
age  man,  and  the  shooter  is  usuall 
a slow,  dawdling  aimer  who  check 
and  double  checks  before  he  yank 
the  trigger  and  misses.  Such  a gun  i 
at  its  best  in  the  duck  blind  for  de 
liberate  long  range  pass  shooting  ii 
the  hands  of  an  expert.  Its  weigh 
soon  tires  the  average  hunter  whei 
tramping  fields.  If  you  doubt  this 
make  an  honest  comparison  of  th 
handling  qualities  of  an  814  poun< 
gun  with  30  or  32  inch  barrels  agains 
614  to  7 pound  gun  with  24  to  2i 
inch  barrels. 

So  we  will  say  that  the  mythica 
all-purpose  shotgun  for  upland  fielc 
shooting  should  not  weigh  over  71/ 
pounds  regardless  of  type  or  gauge 
The  barrels  on  the  auto-loading  am 
repeating  actions  should  be  26  inche 
or  under,  preferably  24.  The  shor 
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action  of  the  double  will  handle  up 
to,  28  inch  barrels  without  being 
clumsy  in  length  but  the  26  is  better. 
The  better  guns  coming  out  of 
Europe  are  made  with  barrels  down 
to  24  inches.  Needless  to  say,  the 
muzzle  light  gun  is  a fast  gun  which 
can  catch  up  with  a grouse  or  wood- 
cock and  smack  it  down  before  it 
disappears.  It  will  also  down  the  cock 
ringneck  that  gets  up  close  but  still 
gives  the  gunner  time  to  flash  onto 
another  and  make  a double.  If  it  is 
of  larger  gauge  and  carries  more 
shot,  the  heavy  gun  will  gain  a few 
yards  but  the  light  gun  will  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  by  kill- 
ing quickly. 

Many  of  our  experts  consider  the 
16  gauge  is  an  ideal  all-purpose  fire- 
arm for  the  one-gun-man  since  it 
combines  the  light  weight  of  the  20 
gauge  with  what,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  amounts  to  the  added  range 
of  the  standard  12.  Like  the  20,  the 
16  has  a sharp  report  that  is  not  at 
all  unpleasant,  unless  one  insists  on 
using  the  express  or  23A  inch  mag- 
num loads.  With  these  you  get  the 
boom  of  the  12  and  quite  excessive 
recoil.  Actually,  if  our  gunner  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  greater  recoil  and 
muzzle  blast  the  gauge  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  providing  the  weight 
of  the  gun  is  held  to  714  pounds  or 
less.  Today  one  has  a fine  selection 
of  pumps  and  auto-loading  guns  in 
12  gauge  with  duralumin  receivers 
and  light  high-tensile  strength  steel 
barrels,  including  the  lateset  super- 
lite  Model  59  Winchester  auto  with 
the  glass  barrel  which  weighs  well 
under  714  pounds.  Some  16  and  20 
gauge’s  will  run  below  6 pounds. 
Personally,  I am  not  interested  in 
any  20,  16  or  12  below  6 pounds, 
as  I see  little  use  for  it.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  I was  born  and  raised 
with  the  long  barrelled,  heavy  full- 
choked  guns  of  50  years  ago.  One 
had  little  choice  then.  He  learned 
to  shoot  what  he  had,  and  shoot  it 
well  or  not  at  all,  and  seldom  was 
heard  the  complaint  about  weight. 


Beautiful  light  doubles  were  made 
then  in  Britain  and  Germany  but 
they  were  owned  only  by  the  more 
fortunate  ones  who  could  afford 
them.  My  first  6 pound  12  gauge 
was  a J.  P.  Sauer  double  with  26 
inch  modern  Krupp  steel  barrels 
bored  modified  and  full.  This  effi- 
cient little  arm  is  still  a favorite  in 
a large  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
smooth-bores.  I will  say  however,  it 
took  considerable  practice  to  keep 
from  swinging  those  light  short  tubes 
too  fast.  As  I grow  older  I find  I 
appreciate  its  light  weight  and  all- 
purpose qualifications  despite  very 
close  patterns  from  both  barrels 
which  is  no  problem  as  I load  my 
own  scatter  loads  for  short  range 
shooting.  Double  guns  have  their 
advantages  with  two  different  bor- 
ings but  good  ones  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  American  market 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
as  compared  to  autos  and  repeaters. 

If  our  shooters  of  today  insist  on 
the  superb  handling  of  a good  side 
by  side  or  over  and  under  double 
he  will  have  to  try  and  locate  one 
of  the  many  excellent  old  Parker, 
A.  H.  Fox,  L.  C.  Smith,  Ithaca, 
original  Lefever  and  similar  fine  guns 
that  were  crowded  off  the  market,  or 
select  one  of  the  better  doubles  com- 
ing out  of  Britain,  Germany  or  Bel- 
gium in  either  O and  U or  regular. 
The  Model  21  Winchester  is  one  of 
the  finest  doubles  made  today  as  well 
as  the  strongest  but  its  price  is  high 
for  the  average  shooter.  Browning 
furnishes  us  an  excellent  over  and 
under  in  all  gauges  and  weights  but 
its  price  is  not  peanuts. 

Most  of  our  shooters  are  therefore 
more  than  willing  to  settle  for  one 
of  the  many  excellent  pump  action 
repeaters  or  self  loading  guns  which 
will  fill  the  bill  in  every  way.  I firmly 
believe  these  arms  give  the  gunner 
more  for  the  dollar  today  than  any 
other  mechanical  contrivance  I know 
of  and  that’s  saying  a lot.  The  fact 
has  been  mentioned  a good  double 
is  actually  two  guns  in  one  with  its 
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assortments  of  borings.  All  of  this 
was  an  advantage  for  the  double 
until  our  multiple-choke  devices 
came  out  for  the  single  barrelled  re- 
peaters and  autos.  First  we  had  the 
Cutts  Compensator  and  Weaver 
chokes  with  their  many  separate 
choke  tubes  and  recoil  reducer  cham- 
bers. These  are  still  the  most  efficient 
and  reliable  form  of  multiple  chokes 
made  despite  the  drawback  of  having 
to  carry  separate  tubes  in  your 
pocket.  Next  in  line  came  the  handy 
sleeve-like  chokes  such  as  Polychoke, 
Hartford  and  numerous  others  which 
can  be  installed  with  the  simple 
sleeve  adjusting  device  or  the  more 
elaborate  form  with  the  ventilated 
recoil  reducing  combustion  chamber 
behind  the  choke  sleeve.  Today, 
these  are  handy  and  efficient  gadgets 
when  installed  properly  by  the  fac- 
tory or  by  bona-fide  gunsmiths  pre- 
pared to  do  the  installation  right. 
Be  sure  this  is  done  correctly  or  you 
may  find  your  shotgun  hitting  any- 
where but  where  you  are  aiming. 
At  this  point  I will  stress  the  im- 
portance of  testing  and  re-testing  all 
of  these  devices  for  point  of  impact 
and  pattern  with  the  different  loads 
you  intend  to  use  at  ranges  from  25 
yards  with  the  open  borings  and 
standard  loads  to  50  yards  with  the 
full-choke  tubes  or  sleeve  settings 
with  larger  shot  in  express  and  mag- 
num shells.  Dont  be  like  the  “slap- 
happy  chink  hunters”— know  your 
shotgun,  and  remember  the  recoil 
reducer  chambers  on  most  of  these 
multiple  chokes  do  take  a lot  of  sting 
out  of  the  recoil  of  the  heavy  loads, 
especially  on  the  light  all-purpose 
arm. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of 
choke  devices  let  me  stress  again  the 
importance  of  having  the  overall 
length  of  the  barrel  with  the  longest 
range  tube  or  ventilated  sleeve  at- 
tached not  over  26  inches  and  pref- 
erably 25  inches.  This  means  your 
gun  barrel  will  be  cut  back  to  21 
or  22  inches  before  the  choke  device 
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FEATHER  WEIGHT  autoloaders  in  12,  1 
and  20  gauges  are  deluxe  all-purpose  sho' 
guns,  especially  when  equipped  with  moder 
multiple  choke  devices  accurately  installe 
on  barrels  totalling  not  over  26  inches. 

is  attached.  You  lose  no  pattern  eff 
ciency  and  velocity  loss  is  practicall 
nil  with  modern  smokeless  powde 
which  reaches  complete  combustioi 
within  16  to  18  inches  of  barrt 
length.  Such  short  barrels  are  fas 
handling  and  efficient.  One  of  th 
best  all-purpose  guns  I ever  ownei 
was  an  old  Model  1897  Wincheste 
20  inch  riot  gun  I had  equipped 
with  a Weaver  choke.  Installatio 
of  the  Weaver  choke  brought  it  ou 
to  legal  length.  With  the  skeet  tub 
it  was  a perfect  brush  gun  and  th 
XFC,  or  long  range  tube  was  capabl 
of  some  of  the  finest  long  range  pa 
terns  I have  ever  tested  with  simila 
loads  in  any  12  gauge  gun.  By  th 
way,  the  Weaver  choke  is  the  cheaj: 
est  choke  device  made  today.  It  i 
neat  in  stream-lined  appearance  an 
feather-light  in  weight. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  talkin 
about  12,  16  and  20  gauge  gun: 
Some  of  you  may  ask,  “What  aboc 
the  410  and  28  gauges.”  They  ar 
lots  of  fun  at  skeet  and  informs 
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busting  of  little  clay  saucers  from 
light  traps, _ but  they  are  definitely 
not  the  best  choice  for  hunting. 
Most  of  them  are  too  light.  They 
do  not  pattern  as  well  as  the  larger 
gauges,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
have  killed  some  game  they  havn’t 
done  anything  the  lightest  20  gauge 
load  wouldn’t  have  done  better. 

We  do  not  have  space  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  fitting  the  stock  to 
the  shooter  as  it  is  a complicated 
phase  of  the  shooting  game  and  to 
my  way  of  thinking  quite  over- 
stressed. Regardless  of  how  much 
thought  is  put  into  fitting  a stock  to 
the  individual,  it  will  not  automati- 
cally make  a good  marksman  out  of  a 
poor  one.  Such  thinking  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  the  least.  Most  all  of  our 
modern  shotguns  are  equipped  with 
well  designed  semi-pistol  grip  stocks, 
full  rounded  combs  that  do  not  cut 
the  cheek,  comfortable  pitch  to  the 
butt-plate  and  drop  at  the  comb  and 
heel  that  does  a pretty  good  job  of 

MANY  SHOOTERS  still  prefer  the  light 
weight  pump-action  repeaters  with  open 
borings  or  multiple  choke  attachments.  They 
certainly  get  their  share  of  the  game. 


snugly  fitting  the  average  nimrod.  A 
word  of  caution  here,  whether  you  are 
5 foot  six  and  have  short  arms,  short 
neck  and  full  face  or  6 foot  two  and 
have  long  arms,  average  neck  and 
weigh  210.  Please  don’t  alter  a good 
stock  until  you  are  definitely  sure 
you  know  what  you  are  doing.  You 
will  find  as  you  gain  experience  the 
straight  stock  will  fit  you  best  and 
the  shotgun  stock  should  be  at  least 
J/2  inch  longer  than  your  rifle  stock. 
In  other  words  it  should  feel  com- 
fortable when  you  press  your  cheek 
firmly  against  it,  your  barrel  should 
be  in  perfect  line  with  the  eye  and 
the  thumb  should  not  be  gouging 
your  nose  on  the  recoil.  Be  sure  to 
follow  thru  and  keep  your  cheek  in 
shooting  position  till  the  shot  is  on 
its  way.  Good  form  in  shooting  pays. 
If  you  doubt  this  I suggest  you  spend 
some  time  watching  professional 
shooters  at  the  traps  and  in  the  field. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  state,  in 
trying  to  cover  a rather  extensive 
complicated  subject  in  one  short 
article  I have  probably  left  some 
questions  not  thoroughly  answered. 
A line  from  our  readers  on  this  will 
be  appreciated  and  later  articles  we 
hope  will  answer  such  questions.  In 
the  meantime  may  I suggest  you 
drop  a post  card  or  letter  to  the 
Federal  Cartridge  Corporation,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn,  and  request  the  fol- 
lowing four  little  booklets  they  have 
prepared  for  the  shotgunner:  Hunter’s 
Pocket  Record;  Inside  Facts  on  Shot- 
gun Shells;  How  to  Bag  The  Upland 
Flyers  and  How  To  Get  Your  Duck. 
These  are  the  most  helpful  pam- 
phlets I have  ever  read  for  the  be- 
ginner and  very  helpful  to  the  more 
experienced  gunner.  The  hunting 
season  is  not  far  away.  The  man  who 
looks  ahead  and  prepares  for  the 
hunt  gets  about  as  much  fun  out 
of  pre-season  practice  and  planning 
as  the  actual  hunt.  Everything  points 
to  a satisfactory  season  so  do  not 
get  caught  short.  Select  “THE  ALL- 
PURPOSE SHOTGUN’’  carefully 
and  enjoy  recreation  at  its  best.  ■ 


OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Animal  Touch  Signals 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


TOUCH  signals  among  animals  are 
quite  common  and  most  of  us 
probably  have  seen  them  or  felt  them 
in  one  way  or  another.  One  robin 
attacking  another  in  the  garden  or 
the  wren  that  attacks  a cat  that  gets 
too  near  the  nest  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  communication  between 
animals. 

Touch  signals  are  made  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  animal’s  body,  de- 
pending upon  the  animal.  Foxes  bite, 
birds  peck  with  their  bills,  strike 
with  their  wings  or  bomb  with  their 
excrement;  deer  kick  or  push  with 
their  antlers;  porcupines  strike  with 
quill  covered  tails.  Hawks  and  owls 
strike  with  their  talons.  Rabbits  kick 
with  their  strong  hind  legs  and  bears 
may  hug  or  scratch  with  their  front 
legs  or  claws.  Some  snakes  strike  with 
their  noses,  others  with  poison  filled 
fangs.  Bobcats  and  mountain  lions 
strike  with  their  sharp  front  claws 
and  mountain  sheep,  goats  or  buffalo 
butt  with  their  hard  heads  and  horns. 

Why  Animals  Use  Touch  Signals 
Animals  may  use  touch  signals  for 
several  reasons,  but  mostly  for  de- 
fending themselves,  defending  their 
territory  or  mate,  defending  their 
young  or  fighting  for  a mate. 

Many  animals,  especially  birds, 
mammals  and  some  of  the  fish,  estab- 
lish territories  around  their  nest  or 
den.  The  purpose  of  this  territory  is 


to  provide  living  space  for  the  an 
mals  where  it  can  have  some  degr< 
of  privacy  and  where  it  can  obtai 
food  more  easily  for  its  young  an 
for  itself. 

Territories,  as  such,  vary  in  si; 
depending  upon  the  animal.  A fc 
or  wolf  may  have  a territory  measure 
in  square  miles,  while  a robin’s  ten 
tory  may  be  measured  in  square  fe 
less  than  an  acre.  A wren  may  defer 
only  an  area  twenty  to  thirty  feet  c 
a side  around  its  hole,  and  gulls  > 
other  birds  that  nest  in  colonies  m; 
have  a territory  that  is  not  mu< 
larger  than  eight  or  ten  feet  on 
side.  Purple  martins  that  nest  sever 
families  at  a time  in  a box  three  fe 
wide,  long  and  high  may  defend  on 
its  cubicle  which  is  six  inches  by  s 
inches  by  eight  inches. 

But  in  any  case,  these  animals  ha 
a territory  or  backyard  of  their  o\ 
whose  boundaries  they  recognize, 
other  animals,  usually  males  of  t 
same  species,  come  too  close,  the  i 
truder  is  attacked  for  the  purpc 
of  driving  it  away. 

The  animal  on  the  receiving  ei 
of  this  means  of  communicati 
seems  to  know  in  many  cases  that 
is  the  intruder  and  sometimes  it  w 
defend  itself  by  fighting  back  a 
sometimes  it  flies  or  runs  away. 

Some  birds,  especially  those  tl 
nest  in  colonies  as  do  gulls  or  ter 
will  band  together  in  an  effort 
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drive  away  an  intruder  in  the  colony. 
Anyone  whb  has  ventured  too  close 
to  a nesting  tern  on  a sea  beach  or 
neighboring  dunes  knows  what  hap- 
pens. One  pair  of  terns,  the  first  to 
be  approached,  flies  into  the  air  and 
utters  shrill  cries  of  alarm.  They 
swoop  down  on  the  intruder  and 
often  hit  it  with  their  beaks  or  wings, 
but  very  quickly  other  birds  in  the 
colony  join  in  the  fight.  They  con- 
tinue this  aerial  bombing  until  the 
unwanted  visitor  leaves  and  crosses 
an  invisible  line  surrounding  the 
colony.  The  birds  then  return  to 
their  nests. 

It  is  interesting  that  many  of  these 
birds  that  defend  the  area  around 
their  nests  feed  together  with  little 
regard  for  one  another.  The  same 
terns  or  gulls  or  even  robins  that 
drive  others  from  their  territories 
may  be  seen  feeding  close  to  each 
other  with  no  resemblance  to  the 
hostile  attitude  they  show  when  on 
their  territory. 

Gulls,  though,  will  often  fight  each 


COLONY  NESTING  BIRDS  like  the  purple 
martins  will  band  together  in  an  effort  to 
drive  away  any  intruders.  Even  these  birds 
have  their  own  territories  and  martins  may 
defend  only  their  cubicle  in  the  entire  nest 
box. 


other  for  food  and  even  try  to  steal 
food  from  another  bird.  In  so  doing 
they  dive,  peck,  and  strike  with  their 
wings  in  an  effort  to  force  another 
bird  to  drop  the  food  it  has  found 
along  the  beach  or  on  the  water. 

Fishermen  use  this  characteristic 
of  gulls  to  free  themselves  of  birds 
that  flock  after  their  boats,  some- 
times alighting  on  the  boat  to  steal 
fish  which  are  being  cleaned.  The 
method  used  is  to  tie  small  fish  to 
opposite  ends  of  a three  foot  long 
piece  of  string  and  to  throw  the  fish 
overboard.  A gull  swoops  down,  takes 
one  of  the  fish  in  its  bill  and  flies 
away.  Another  gull'  usually  grabs  the 
dangling  second  fish  and  the  fun  be- 
gins. The  whole  flock  leaves  the  boat 
to  fight  the  first  two  gulls  for  food. 

Eagles  too  are  notorious  for  this 
characteristic  of  attacking  other  birds 
in  order  to  get  food  the  first  bird  has 
captured.  Ospreys  and  gulls  are  fre- 
quent victims  of  eagles,  and  usually 
drop  the  fish  before  actual  contact  is 
made.  But  if  they  persist  in  holding 
the  fish,  eagles  sometimes  strike  the 
other  bird  with  their  talons. 

Defending  Young 

Closely  related  to  defense  of  the 
territory  is  defense  of  the  young. 
Most  birds  and  mammals  and  some 
of  the  fishes,  for  a short  time  at  least, 
will  defend  their  young  by  fighting, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
lives. 

Even  human  beings  are  oftentimes 
on  the  receiving  end  of  these  touch 
signals  sometimes  with  very  unhappy 
results.  A few  years  ago  a family  of 
touring  easterners  parked  their  large 
and  expensive  sedan  along  the  road 
in  a western  National  Park  to  photo- 
graph a cow  bison  grazing  on  the 
hillside.  What  they  didn’t  know  was 
that  they  had  stopped  between  the 
cow  and  the  calf.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  injured  when  the  cow  butted  the 
car  and  turned  it  over,  but  the  car 
had  to  be  towed  away. 

A well  known  nature  photographer 
was  once  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 


touch  signal  of  an  osprey.  He  was  in 
a spruce,  photographing  a nest  in  the 
top  of  a neighboring  tree,  when  one 
of  the  adult  hawks  attacked  him 
from  behind  knocking  him  from  his 
perch. 

Quite  a few  hunters,  nature  pho- 
tographers and  other  outdoor  hobby- 
ists have  spent  many  an  unpleasant 
hour  up  a tree  to  avoid  receiving  a 
touch  signal  from  a bear  or  moose. 
In  some  cases  intercepting  a message 
sent  through  animal  communications 
is  fun  and  interesting,  but  not  when 
delivered  in  person  by  an  animal 
weighing  up  to  half  a ton  or  more. 

Even  some  of  the  fishes— bass,  blue- 
gills  and  catfish  or  bullhead  for  ex- 
ample, will  defend  the  nest,  and  for 
a short  time  perhaps,  their  young 
against  undesirable  visitors.  By 
watching  the  nests  of  these  fish  it  is 
often  possible  to  see  them  attack  and 
drive  off  or  attempt  to  drive  off  other 
fish  that  swim  too  close  to  the  nest. 
The  bass  will  use  its  teeth  to  deliver 
the  message  and  the  catfish  has  its 
spiny  fin.  Other  fish  use  their  tails  to 
force  a flow  of  water  against  the  side 
of  another  where  the  signal  may  be 
received  by  the  second  fish’s  lateral 


line,  a sense  organ  that  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  fish. 

Fighting  for  a Mate 

Some  animals  such  as  deer,  elk, 
moose,  mountain  goats  and  bighorn 
sheep  are  known  for  their  messages 
delivered  by  head,  horn  or  antler. 
Bull  elk,  for  example,  round  up  sev- 
eral cows  when  mating  season  ap- 
proaches. In  the  process  they  may 
run  into  the  problem  of  another  bull 
who  has  the  same  idea.  Many  times, 
young  bulls  will  challenge  an  older 
animal  to  fight  for  his  collection  of 
females  and  a head-to-head  conflict 
takes  place.  The  animals  push  and 
shove,  cracking  their  antlers  together 
until  one  gives  in  and  backs  away. 

Male  pheasants  also  usually  have  a 
number  of  females  in  their  “family” 
and  during  the  spring  months  must, 
on  occasion,  fight  for  their  rights. 
Much  of  the  time  the  fight  is  nothing 
more  than  bluff,  as  one  bird  lowers 
its  head,  sticks  out  its  wings  and 
prances  toward  the  other.  But  pheas- 
ants have  spurs  on  the  backs  of  their 
legs  with  which  they  can  deliver  a 
rather  strong  message  if  the  need 
arises. 


BULL  ELK  round  up  a harem  as  mating  season  approaches.  Many  times  younger  bulls 
will  challenge  older  animals  to  fight  for  his  collection  of  females.  A head-to-head  conflict 
takes  place,  the  two  bulls  pushing  and  shoving  until  one  or  the  other  weakens  and 
wanders  away. 


YOUNG  OPOSSUMS  learn  certain  lessons  through  touch  signals.  The  mother  uses  her 
tail  to  signal  her  babies.  Bear  cubs  quite  often  learn  the  hard  way  when  the  mother 
swats  with  her  front  legs.  Foxes  use  their  teeth  to  snap  at  a kit  which  is  doing  something 
wrong. 


Animals  that  live  together  some- 
times fight  over  other  things  than 
territory  or  mates.  They  may  fight 
over  food,  a favorite  perch  or  other 
things.  Rather  soon  they  learn  from 
experience  which  other  animals  in 
the  group  are  stronger  or  weaker  than 
they,  and  what  biologists  call  a “peck 
order”  is  set  up.  One  animal  is  at  the 
top— it  dominates  the  others.  Animal 
number  two  is  dominated  by  the  first, 
but  it  dominates  those  further  down 
the  ladder.  Finally  we  come  to  the 
animal  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
who  is  “picked  on”  by  all  the  rest 
and  who  has  no  animal  below  it  in 
the  order.  These  animals  fight  back 
and  forth  to  raise  their  place  on  the 
ladder. 

Teaching  Young 

Some  animals  use  touch  signals  in 
the  training  of  their  young.  Female 
bears  use  their  strong  front  legs._jto 
swat  a cub  which  moves  too  slowly 
along  the  trail,  which  wanders  away 
from  the  family  group  or  which  gets 
into  other  mischief  with  its  brother 
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or  sister.  Foxes  snap  at  young  with 
their  teeth,  pinching  rather  than  bit- 
ing to  teach  a cub  a lesson  and  bob- 
cats use  their  paws  to  punish  a kitten 
that  gets  out  of  hand.  Birds  will 
cover  their  young  with  their  wings 
and  the  young  react  by  laying  down 
in  the  nest.  Opossums  use  their  tails, 
deer  use  their  noses  and  skunks  and 
mink  use  their  mouths  to  signal  by 
touch  to  their  offspring. 

Most  of  these  touch  signals  are 
deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
involved.  The  animal  shows  some 
degree  of  intent  in  its  communica- 
tion with  others.  But  the  animal  such 
as  a snake  that  suddenly  strikes  when 
startled  does  so  through  reflex  action 
more  probably  than  through  intent. 

Animals,  then,  communicate  with 
other  wild  animals  and  with  man 
through  touch  signals.  As  far  as  man 
is  concerned  it  is  usually  safer  to  ob- 
serve the  signals  from  a distance  than 
to  personally  be  on  the  receiving 
end.  ■ 
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Dogs  Live  In  A World  Of  Scents. 

They  Make  Themselves  Distinctive  In  . . . 


A Different  Kind  of  World 


By  Herm  David 


A PROFESSIONAL  dog  trainer 
once  told  me:  “The  better  their 
breeding,  the  more  they  seem  to  en- 
joy it.”  We  were  watching  my 
favorite  bird  dog  getting  himself 
good  and  ripe  as  he  rolled  in  a pile 
of  fresh  manure. 

A Quakertown  mailman  wrote, 
“I’ve  got  a question  for  you.  Why 
does  my  pointer  enjoy  getting  her- 


self all  stunk  up?”  The  answer  tc 
that  one  is  easy  enough;  doing  some 
thing  about  it  is  more  difficult. 

Dogs  don’t  see  as  well  as  we  do 
They  live  in  a different  kind  o 
world— one  of  scents.  They  can’ 
express  their  individualism  by  wear 
ing  bright  clothes  or  jewelry— anc 
probably  wouldn’t  want  to  if  the; 
could. 

But  give  them  the  opportunity  t( 
wear  some  blatant— and  to  us,  ob 
noxious— odor  and  they  are  happ; 
and  proud.  The  more  and  thi 
stronger,  the  better.  Dogs  have  littl 
discrimination  in  such  matters. 

Dung,  dead  fish,  any  animal  o 
bird  dead  but  not  yet  gone  is  to  : 
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dog  a discovery  that  must  be  reveled 
in  and  borrowed  from.  They  become 
the  proud"  possessors  of  something 
distinctive  that  must  be  noticed. 
They  contemplate  the  envy  of  their 
own  kind  and  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  displeasure  of  their 
owners  and  the  people  who  must 
suffer  their  proximity. 

Our  own  ladies  pay  big  prices— 
plus  tax— for  perfumes  that  will 
attract  attention  to  their  feminity 
and  give  them  an  odor  that  is  not 
their  own.  This  attracts  men  and 
suggests  romance.  Their  purpose  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  ad- 
venturous dog.  The  difference— an 
admittedly  great  one— is  a matter  of 
taste  in  smells. 

The  odor  can  be  exasperating 
enough— but  sometimes  the  timing  of 
these  unsolicited  canine  escapades 
can  be  darned  near  impossible  to 
deal  with.  I recall  a BOO  mile  trip  to 
a field  trial.  I turned  off  onto  a quiet 
country  road  and  let  my  dog  out  of 
the  car  for  some  air  and  exercise. 
Soon  he  was  pointing  a pheasant.  I 
flushed  his  bird  for  him  and  sent 
him  on.  He  was  gone  a bit  too  long 
—and  when  he  came  back  he  was 
reeking  and  ripe.  He  was  coated  with 
stink.  He  was  most  proud  of  him- 
self and  expected  me  to  notice  with 
pleasure. 

You  can  bet  that  I wasn’t  about 
to  let  that  rascal  back  into  my  car, 
but  we  were  falling  behind  schedule 
and  something  had  to  be  done.  I 
looked  for  a stream— but  found  none. 

Finally,  I tied  him  to  a tree  and 
moved  all  my  luggage  from  the  car 
trunk  onto  the  back  seat.  Then,  hold- 
ing my  breath  as  best  I could,  I 
packed  my  good  friend  into  the  car 
trunk. 

I was  wearing  a good  suit  which  I 
was  striving  to  keep  free  of  the  con- 
tamination. By  the  time  we  reached 
the  next  town  I’d  developed  a plan 
—but  I knew  I would  have  to  ap- 


proach the  situation  with  consider- 
able delicacy.  With  all  of  the  non- 
chalance I could  muster,  I sauntered 
into  a gasoline  station.  “Do  you  wash 
cars  here?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  unsuspecting  at- 
tendant. 

“How  about  dogs?  Do  you  wash 
them  too?” 

I forget  what  he  charged  me  to 
hose  that  bird  dog  down,  but  he 
earned  every  bit  of  it— and  the  tip 
too. 

That  was  some  years  back  and 
since  then  I’ve  learned  a trick  or 
two  which  may  help  others  who  have 
similar  problems.  Tomato  juice  is 
the  best  thing  I’ve  found  for  absorb- 
ing evil  odors  out  of  the  hides  of 
dogs.  It  usually  isn’t  too  hard  to 
locate  some  in  a hurry.  However,  in 
a pinch,  fresh  tomatoes  or  even  cat- 
sup can  be  used.  This  is  the  stop- 
gasping treatment.  The  real  remedy 
is  soap  and  water. 

The  best  way  I know  to  break  a 
dog  of  this  habit  is  to  catch  him  the 
first  time  he  tries  it  and  stop  him 
short.  Any  normal  dog  that  is  being 
treated  right  will  want  to  please  his 
boss,  especially  if  he  is  a hunting  dog 
and  the  boss  is  the  same  fellow  who 
takes  him  hunting.  That’s  one  of  the 
facts  of  life.  A dog  is  stuck  with 
spending  his  life  trying  to  please  the 
boss  because  that’s  the  way  he’s  made. 

Take  advantage  of  this  anxiety  to 
please  and  let  your  dog  know  he’s 
made  you  darned  unhappy.  Be  more 
emphatic  about  expressing  your  dis- 
pleasure with  each  and  every  repeti- 
tion of  the  offense. 

This  is  much  the  same  procedure 
as  you  would  follow  in  making  your 
dog  chicken  and  stock  proof,  or  in 
breaking  him  of  running  the  wrong 
kind  of  game. 

In  any  training  it’s  a help  if  you 
can  understand  the  dog’s  viewpoint 
and  govern  your  corrective  procedure 
accordingly.  ■ 
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Important  Tools  You  Should  Make 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

{ Photos  by  the  Author) 


WHETHER  it  was  by  accident 
or  not,  the  modern-day  trapper 
has  long  since  learned  that  the  bait 
hole  set  is  the  most  productive  for 
all  flesh-eating  fur  animals  including, 
fox,  raccoon,  skunk,  opossum— and, 
believe  it  or  not— stray  mutts! 

In  fact,  some  trappers  have  had 
so  much  trouble  with  skunks, 
opossums,  and  raccoons  getting  into 
carefully  made  fox  sets  that  they 
don’t  even  make  the  standard  type 
sets  anymore  for  such  furbearers. 
They  just  go  ahead  and  make  the 
bait  hole  set  for  all  fur  animals.  The 
only  difference  is  that  when  the  ob- 
jective happens  to  be  skunks  or  rac- 
coons, sets  need  not  be  made  as  care- 
fully as  when  they  are  made  especially 
for  fox. 

The  only  thing  left  now  is  for 
foxes  to  lose  some  of  their  cunning 
and  start  getting  themselves  into 
not-so-carefully  made  bait  hole  sets 
for  skunks  and  opossums! 

Anyway,  you  can’t  get  around  the 
fact  that  the  bait  hole  or  dirt  hole 
set  is  by  far  the  best  all-around  set 
for  meat-eating  fur  animals.  This 
bait  hole  set  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  next  month. 

In  the  meantime  you  should  be 
making  three  of  your  most  important 
items  of  equipment  which  are  needed 
if  you  expect  to  operate  smoothly. 

Indeed,  without  the  three  items 
illustrated  and  explained  on  these 
pages  you  would  be  just  as  well  off 
if  you  didn”t  have  any  traps  at  all! 


DIRT  SIFTER  can  be  made  from  half-inc 
pine.  Make  frame  10"  long,  4"  wide  an 
3"  deep.  Use  quarter-inch  mesh  wire  a 
tached  with  wire  staples. 


PERSUADING  STICK  above  is  made  fro 
old  broom  handle  at  least  four  feet  Ion 
It  should  be  carried  when  inspecting  d: 
hole  sets  as  it  is  invaluable  in  releasing  u 
wanted  animals.  TRAP  PAN  COVERS  b 
low  are  made  from  heavy  cotton  or  oth 
cloth  that  has  no  dye.  Cut  a one-inch  slit 
center  of  one  end  to  allow  free  moveme 
of  trap  dog  and  trigger. 
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SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Llgonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
vllle.  Phone:  ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105, 
Distant.  Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgln 
5-6171 


Pennsylvania  Official  1960  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  X,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  excepting 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 ... 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons)  ... 
Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  f ^ ^ 


Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below) *\ 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  inclusive)  ..  Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 and 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

I Oct.  29  Nov.  12 

I Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 

Oct.  29  Dec. 

Oct.  29  Dec. 

Dec.  26  Jan. 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec. 

Dec.  26  Jan. 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-28) 
Nov.  28  Dec.  3 


3 

3 and 
2.  1961 
3 

2,  1961 


Nov.  28 


Dec.  3 


DEER : 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regard-^  (only  one  deer  i 
less  of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License  | for  combined 
and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless  ( seasons) 

Deer  License)  I 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Seasori^Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 

Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  ! 

or  more  inches  long  without  points,  j 1 1 . . . . f 

measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  | 
the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  | 

legal,  by  individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON — (Requires 
Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  


Oct.  1 


Oct.  2i 


Dec.  5 Dec.  1( 


Dec.  17  only 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  ...... 

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961  ant 
Feb.  11  ..  Mar.  19,  1961 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19.  1961 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  in  th 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming 
McKean.  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  Nortl 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  no 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  eac 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kl 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  wit 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Seasoi 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Revenui 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  Count 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  oc 
cupants  may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  Dee 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  th 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerles 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  1' 
or  after  December  16,  1960. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  Or 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  ( 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  eith( 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  withor 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sol 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  i 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  fir 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  c 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags,.  ■ * ' I 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  a many  splendored  land,  noted  for  many  things  and 
many  places.  Perhaps  it  is  best  known  for  fertile  farm  valleys  and  rugged 
mountain  ridges,  for  modern  highways  and  productive  factories,  steel  and 
coal,  timber  and  wild  turkeys.  But  visitors  from  north,  east,  west  and  south 
are  always  amazed  at  the  abundance  of  scenic  beauty  and  wilderness-type 
areas  contained  within  our  heavy  populated,  cultivated  and  industrialized  state. 

No  traveler  who  has  seen  the  view  on  this  month’s  cover  can  leave 
Pennsylvania  without  being  pleasantly  surprised  and  somewhat  awe-struck. 
For  no  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  quite  like  the  “grand  canyon  country”  of 
Tioga  County.  In  fact,  few  other  parts  of  America  can  equal  it  for  natural 
beauty.  Here  in  the  mountainous  northcentral  section  of  the  Keystone  State 
is  a rugged  valley  50  miles  long  and  1,000  feet  deep.  If  the  story  revealed  in 
the  rock  formations  that  rim  this  gorge  have  been  rightly  read  and  interpreted, 
there  was  a time  when  the  surface  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau  presented  a 
radically  different  appearance  than  it  does  today.  But  earthquakes,  floods, 
frost  and  the  erosion  of  the  ages  have  created  a wonderful  transformation.  It 
has  taken  at  least  25,000  years— but  for  20th  century  tourists,  it  has  well  been 
worth  the  wait. 

It  all  started  with  Pine  Creek  which  flows  majestically  down  through  the 
Canyon  to  offer  trout  and  bass  fishing  in  a “far  West”  setting.  More  than 
300, 000  acres  of  forest  surrounding  the  gorge  provide  ideal  opportunities  for 
hunting  and  hiking,  camping  and  exploring.  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 
and  Colton  Point  State  Park  face  each  other  across  the  canyon’s  rim. 

Here  is  the  home  of  unexcelled  scenic  beauty  and  natural  wonder.  Only  a 
few  minutes  drive  from  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon  represents 
the  best  in  outdoor  recreation.  In  June  when  the  mountain  laurel  blooms,  the 
area  is  the  scene  of  festival  fun  and  adventure  as  Wellsboro’s  Laurel  Festival 
salutes  the  State  Flower.  Earlier,  large  yellow  rafts  have  dotted  the  rushing 
waters  of  Pine  Creek  as  Red  McCarthy,  the  “King  of  the  Canyon,”  guides 
scout  groups  and  anglers  down  through  the  white-water.  And  in  autumn, 
the  flaming  foliage  of  hardwoods  colors  the  canyon  with  breath-taking  beauty 
—an  open  invitation  for  every  outdoorsman  and  woman  to  take  advantage  of 
a real  Pennsylvania  Paradise. 
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Sign  Reading— 
A Lost  Art 


1.  Can  you  name  three  mammals 
that  eat  bark? 

2.  How  can  ruffed  grouse  tracks  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the 
ringneck  pheasant? 

3.  What  signs  do  woodcock  leave 
on  their  feeding  grounds? 

4.  Are  the  footprints  of  deer  and 
elk  similar? 

5.  Overturned  rocks,  shattered  logs 
and  stumps,  and  clawmarked 
trees  indicate  the  presence  of 
what  mammal? 

6.  Does  any  other  mammal  rub 
trees  like  a buck  whitetail? 

7.  How  can  the  ruffed  grouse’s 
drumming  log  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  log  in  the  forest? 

8.  What  rodent  commonly  leaves 
heaps  of  pine  cone  scales  at  his 
favorite  feeding  spots? 

IF  THERE  was  one  field  in  which 
the  woodsmen  of  yesteryear  ex- 
celled it  was  the  art  of  reading  tracks 
and  sign.  Men  who  lived  in  the  wilder- 
ness had  to  be  experts.  With  them, 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  game, 


furbearers,  and  Indians  was  often  a 
matter  of  life  or  death. 

In  this  day  and  age  reading  sign  is 
a far  less  serious  business  and,  except 
for  such  primitive  areas  as  the  Cana- 
dian bush  and  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians, it  is  practically  a lost  art.  Never- 
theless, even  in  1960  backwoods 
sleuthing  can  be  a useful  accomplish- 
ment. Many  a fruitless  hunting  trip 
could  have  been  turned  to  better  ac- 
count by  a little  pre-season  scouting 
for  signs  of  game.  And  setting  out  a 
trapline  without  a preliminary  survey 
would  be  ridiculous.  Furthermore, 
snooping  around  the  woods  looking 
for  evidence  of  wildlife  activity  can 
be  loads  of  fun,  an  enjoyable  hobby 
that  can  add  spice  to  an  otherwise 
uneventful  day  in  the  woods. 

While  it  is  true  that  sign  reading 
can  be  learned  only  through  experi- 
ence, even  the  city  dweller  can  acquire 
a useful  degree  of  proficiency.  The 
main  thing  is  to  be  everlastingly  ob- 
servant; never  pass  up  an  opportunity 
to  add  to  your  knowledge.  A robin 
taking  a dust  bath  in  your  garden  will 
be  a start.  Have  a closer  look  at  his 
“dust  bowl”  and  tracks  and  compare 
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them  in  your  imagination  to  those 
made  by  5 grouse  or  a turkey.  A rab- 
bit brazenly  feeds  upon  your  shrub- 
bery. Examine  the  damage  carefully 
so  that  you  can  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty among  similar  sign  left  by  mice, 
deer,  or  beavers.  In  agricultural  coun- 
try you  can  find  tracks  and  droppings 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  Compare  them 
with  those  of  deer.  Gray  squirrels  in 
city  parks  build  the  same  leaf  nests 
and  open  nuts  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  wild  cousins.  Study  their  tech- 
niques. Keep  at  it.  What  you  learn  in 
your  own  backyard  you  won’t  have 
to  learn  in  the  woods. 

The  following  descriptions  and 
drawings  will  usually  suffice  to  iden- 
tify and  interpret  most  game  animal 
and  game  bird  signs  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  autumn.  Because  of  space 
limitations  information  on  predators 
and  fur-bearers,  including  the  rac- 
coon, have  been  omitted.  They  will  be 
discussed  in  a later  article.  Tracks,  too, 
have  been  treated  only  briefly,  as 
they  were  dealt  with  in  a similar 
article  in  the  January,  1958,  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS. 

Deer  — Heart-shaped  prints.  Elk 
footprints  are  larger,  with  a tendency 
to  be  rounder,  those  of  sheep  and  pig 
are  shaped  differently.  Beds  in  snow 
show  imprint  of  body,  on  bare  forest 
floor  merely  a patch  of  flattened  leaves. 
Browsed  twigs  usually  have  a pinched 
appearance,  not  cleanly  cut,  due  to 
lack  of  incisor  teeth.  In  pawing  for 
feed  deer  commonly  overturn  large 
patches  of  fallen  leaves,  feet  punch 
numerous  holes  in  soft  duff.  Turkeys 
scratch  much  cleaner.  Rutting  buck 
paws  ground  clear  of  leaves,  but  in  a 
neat,  somewhat  circular  patch,  rather 
than  an  irregular  patch  like  the  tur- 
key’s. Droppings  consist  of  100  or 
more  small  hard  pellets.  In  summer- 
time they  are  frequently  more  con- 
fluent. Buck  rubs  are  generally  less 
than  four  feet  high;  elk  rubs  com- 
monly reach  seven  feet. 

Bear— Tracks  are  seldom  clear,  but 
are  the  only  animals  that  make  such 


broad,  smooth  impressions.  Droppings 
are  extremely  variable,  but  in  autumn 
when  mast  is  principal  feed  they  are 
nearly  fluid.  Broken  berry  bushes, 
broken  tops  in  oak  trees,  clawed  apple 
trees,  overturned  rocks,  stumps  and 
logs  ripped  apart  are  signs  of  feeding 
bears.  “Bear  trees”  are  usually  clawed 
and  bitten  by  different  individuals. 
The  black  bear  is  a wanderer  and 
most  signs  merely  indicate  that  bears 
“have  been  here.” 

Rabbit  — Typical  cottontail  tracks 
are  shown  in  figure  3.  Snowshoe  tracks 
are  much  larger  and,  in  winter,  much 
broader.  Droppings  are  round,  some- 
what flattened  “pills”  (compared  with 
those  of  deer).  Forms  or  “squats”  are 
bare  depressions  scratched  in  ground 
in  grass,  beneath  briars,  etc.  Fre- 
quently, especially  in  woods,  rabbit 
merely  squats  on  dead  leaves  or  in 
hollow  stump.  In  browsing,  rabbit 
cuts  off  twigs  cleanly.  Eats  bark,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Size  of  tooth  marks 
is  a good  identifying  feature.  Mice  do 
considerable  barking,  but  tooth  marks 
are  smaller,  generally  bark  roots  and 
make  discerning  tunnels  or  trails.  Por- 
cupines eat  bark,  too,  but  usually 
beech  or  evergreens,  which  other  ro- 
dents don’t  seem  to  favor.  Often  bark 
trees  at  considerable  distance  above 
ground.  Beavers  leave  very  large  tooth 
marks,  usually  bark  trees  near  water. 
Generally  there  is  other  beaver  sign 
nearby. 

Gray  Squirrel— Footprints  of  hind 
feet  widespread,  forefeet  usually 
paired.  Leaf  nests  and  den  trees  are 
conspicuous.  In  squirrel  country  holes 
in  trees  are  often  enlarged  by  chew- 
ing. Nut  shell  fragments  are  left  on 
stumps,  etc.  Do  not  confuse  with  red 
squirrel  or  chipmunk  sign.  Corn  is  cut 
from  stalks  and  dragged  into  forests, 
where  cobs  and  husks  remain.  Squir- 
rels eat  germ  from  corn,  discard  re- 
mainder of  the  grain.  Piles  of  pine 
cone  scales  or  tulip  tree  seed  scales, 
and  partially  eaten  mushrooms  are 
usually  red  squirrel  sign.  Both  red  and 
gray  squirrels  dig  small,  shallow  holes 
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to  unearth  buried  food  — grays  be- 
neath hardwood  trees,  reds  under 
conifers,  as  a rule.  The  latter  often 
excavate  quite  extensive  tunnels. 

Wild  Turkey  — Tracks  are  easily 
identified  by  size.  Scratchings,  the 
most  obvious  sign,  are  irregular,  some- 
times encircle  the  bases  of  trees,  some- 
times in  windrow  form,  sometimes  in 
“V”  shape.  Crows  churn  up  large 
areas  of  leaves,  but  don’t  scratch  as 
cleanly  as  turkeys.  Solid  droppings 
Vi"  in  diameter,  1-3M"  long;  some  more 
fluid.  Usually  one  end  is  white.  Shed 
feathers  in  the  vicinity  often  provide 
clue  to  identity. 

Ruffed  Grouse  — Tracks  between 
ringneck  and  quail  in  size,  close  to- 
gether, toes  proportionately  thicker. 
Scratchings  are  insignificant  compared 
to  those  of  the  turkey.  Droppings  are 
firm,  fibrous,  M"  in  diameter,  Js-1%" 
long,  one  end  white  or  pale,  often  de- 
posited in  heads  where  grouse  have 
roosted  on  ground  or  snow  beneath 
laurel  or  at  base  of  trees  or  stumps. 
Drumming  logs  can  be  identified  by  a 
worn  spot  where  bird  drums,  heaps 
of  droppings.  Grouse  dust  a great  deal 
in  woodland  clearings  and  dirt  roads. 
Tracks  and  shed  feathers  are  usually 
found  about  such  places. 

Ringneck  Pheasant  — Tracks  are 
larger,  slimmer  than  grouse’s.  Drop- 
pings are  not  usually  conspicuous  ex- 
cept around  roosting  places.  Birds 
often  roost  in  thick  stands  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  etc.  Crowing  of  cocks  in  spring 
and  early  summer  reveals  numbers 
and  location  of  birds. 


Bob  white  — Tracks  are  small  and 
dainty.  Birds  roost  in  fence-corners, 
honeysuckle,  etc.,  and,  in  bad  weather, 
close  to  barns,  outbuildings.  Coveys 
roost  in  a circle.  Roosts  can  be  identi- 
fied by  large  quantity  of  droppings, 
occasional  dropped  feather.  Whistle 
of  male  birds  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  rallying  call  any  time  of  year  is 
good  indication  of  presence  of  quail. 

Woodcock  — Most  obvious  wood- 
cock signs  are  the  borings  in  soft 
earth  made  by  the  birds  in  search  of 
earthworms,  and  the  “whitewash” 
splashed  on  the  ground.  Look  for 
these  birds  beneath  alders,  birches, 
hawthorns,  etc.,  depending  on  locality. 
Breeding  males  can  be  located  in 
spring  by  listening  for  flight  songs  in 
early  evening. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Cottontails,  beavers,  meadow 
mice,  porcupines,  snowshoe  rab- 
bits— take  your  choice. 

2.  The  grouse’s  toes  are  propor- 
tionately thicker  and  the  print 
is  smaller. 

3.  Holes  in  the  mud  made  by  their 
bills.  Also  white,  liquid  droppings. 

4.  Yes  although  elk  tracks  average 
a good  deal  larger. 

5.  The  black  bear. 

6.  Yes.  All  deer,  including  elk  and 
moose,  rub  trees  in  the  fall. 

7.  There  is  generally  a well  worn 
spot  where  the  bird  stands  to 
drum,  and  an  abundance  of  drop- 
pings on  and  beside  the  log. 

8.  The  red  squirrel, 
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Law-Abiding  Sportsmen  Recognize 

The  Value  and  Need  for  Constant  Vigil. . . 

The  Game  Protector 
Can  Search  Your  Car 
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By  John  Sullivan 
Deputy  Attorney  General 
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WHEN  you’re  driving  through 
game  country  on  a fine  fall  day, 
and  you  see  up  ahead  a Game  Pro- 
tector road  block,  do  you  have  to  stop? 

Do  you  have  to  let  them  open  the 
rear  compartment  of  your  car?  You 
know,  personally,  that  you  don’t  have 
any  illegally  killed  game  there.  But 
you  could,  perhaps,  have  a bottle  or 
two  of  Canadian  that  never  felt  the 
kiss  of  a Pennsylvania  tax  stamp.  That 
could  be  embarrassing,  even  costly, 
if  you’re  on  your  way  home  from  a trip 
across  the  border. 

The  situation  calls  for  quick  deci- 
sion. Will  you  stand  fast  on  your  Con- 
stitutional rights  and  refuse  to  open 
up?  Or  will  you  let  the  man  in  uni- 
form go  ahead,  on  the  basis  that  he 
isn’t  interested  in  bottles  anyway— at 
least  not  officially? 

As  a free  American  citizen  you  know 
your  rights.  One  of  them  is  the  guar- 
antee against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  You  may  feel  that  you 
owe  it  to  the  Spirit  of  76  to  rebel 
against  any  invasion  of  that  right. 
Where  do  you  stand? 

We  start  with  the  original  and  fairly 
simple  proposition  that  no  one  can 
search  your  car  without  permission 
unless  he  is  given,  somewhere,  a legal 
right  to  make  the  search. 

The  Game  Protector  who  stops  you 
on  the  highway  has  only  the  authority 
which  the  Game  Law  gives  him.  We 
have  to  look  there  first  to  see  by  what 
authority  he  interferes  with  our  pri- 
vate affairs. 

Section  214(h)  of  the  Game  Law 
authorizes  game  protectors: 

“to  stop  and  inspect  or  search  at 
any  time,  without  warrant,  any 
vehicle  or  conveyance,  and  its  oc- 
cupants or  contents,  any  time  or 
place  within  this  Commonwealth; 
Provided,  however,  such  officer 
shall  be  in  uniform  and  display 
his  badge  or  other  insignia  of 
identification  and  shall  state  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  said  ve- 
hicle or  conveyance  the  purpose 
of  the  inspection  or  search;  . . .” 


Pretty  broad,  you  may  say.  And  you 
ask  yourself— can  they  do  this  to  me? 

The  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court 
says  they  can.  Moreover  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  refus- 
ing to  review  the  decision,  has  in  effect 
sustained  the  Pennsylvania  court’s 
position. 

The  case  which  settled  the  question 
in  Pennsylvania  is  Commonwealth  v. 
Rhone,  Appellant,  174  Pa.  Super.  Ct. 
166,  1953.  This  was  an  appeal  from  a 
judgment  in  Northumberland  County 
Common  Pleas  Court.  The  defendant, 
George  W.  Rhone,  acted  as  his  own 
counsel,  or,  as  the  lawyers  put  it,  in 
propria  persona. 

The  information  lodged  with  the 
justice  of  the  peace  charged  that  the 
defendant  “wilfully  and  unlawfully 
did  resist  inspection  by  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  laws  of 
the  Com.  of  Pa.  in  that  he  did  then 
and  there  refuse  to  open  the  trunk  of 
an  automobile,  said  automobile  oper- 
ated by  the  defendant,  upon  demand 
by  said  officers.” 

The  Court  found  that  on  November 
1,  1951,  the  district  game  protector 
had  established  a series  of  road  checks 
in  northern  Northumberland  County. 
Rhone,  who  was  driving  with  his  wife, 
permitted  his  gun  and  hunting  license 
to  be  examined,  but  “refused  to  open 
the  rear  compartment  of  the  automo- 
bile despite  repeated  requests  of  two 
deputy  game  protectors  as  well  as  the 
district  game  protector. 

“Appellant  claimed  his  wife  was  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle  and  had  the  key 
to  the  rear  compartment  in  her  posses- 
sion,” the  Court  said.  “She  also  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  repeated 
requests  of  the  officers  to  open  the 
rear  compartment  and  was  told  by  her 
husband  not  to  give  the  key  to  the 
district  game  protector.” 

Rhone  claimed  that  “his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  officers, 
unaccompanied  by  force,  menace  or 
threats  of  violence,”  did  not  violate 
Section  1207  of  the  Game  Law. 
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This  section  provides  that: 

“Any  person  who  by  force, 
menace,  threat  or  in  any  manner 
resists  inspection  or  arrest  for  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  ...  or  interferes  with  any 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs  of  prosecution.  . . .” 

This,  the  Court  emphasized,  pro- 
hibited resistance  “in  any  manner.” 
“The  wilful  and  repeated  refusal  of 
the  appellant  to  open  the  rear  com- 
partment of  the  automobile  and  his 
refusal  to  allow  his  wife  to  surrender 
the  key  of  the  compartment  to  the  dis- 
trict game  protector  and  his  deputies 
constitutes  resistance  to  inspection 
Within  the  meaning  of  Section  1207  of 
the  Game  Law,”  said  the  Court. 

You  will  note,  of  course,  that  the 


Court  did  not  discuss  the  question  of 
constitutional  rights.  But  there  are  a 
good  many  decisions  which  indicate 
why  the  courts  are  not  likely  to  upset 
the  law. 

To  begin,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
prohibiting  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  do  not  restrict  the  power  of 
the  States,  but  operate  solely  on 
the  Federal  Government  and  Federal 
courts.  (Commonwealth  v.  Ryan,  21 
D.  & C.  457. ) However,  the  same  guar- 
antee is  contained  in  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8 of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion, and  this  has  been  held  to  affirm 
the  common  law.  (Commonwealth  v. 
Van  Leer,  75  D.  & C.  404.  ) 

What  is  “unreasonable”  in  search 
and  seizure  is  left  to  judicial  determi- 
nation. ( Commonwealth  v.  Dugan, 
143  Pa.  Super.  383.)  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  one  Pennsylvania  lower 


ILLEGALLY  KILLED  DEER  were  discovered  in  a car  check  in  Pike  County.  Four  men 
seized  in  connection  with  the  pre-season  killing  paid  fines  totalling  $620.  Without  authority 
to  search  this  car,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  apprehend  the  violators  before  they 
escaped  justice. 


court  has  "Hone  in  upholding  the  sec- 
tion we  are  discussing— Section  214(h) 
of  the  Game  Law. 

The  constitutional  issue  was  squarely 
raised,  and  just  as  squarely  answered, 
in  the  Clinton  County  case  of  Com- 
monwealth v.  Butler,  40  D.  & C.  358 
(1940).  In  that  case  the  defendant  re- 
fused to  permit  game  protectors  to 
inspect  his  car  without  a search  war- 
rant. Judge  Hippie  in  his  opinion 
found  the  requirements  of  the  Game 
Law  reasonable,  and  not  in  contra- 
vention of  Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution,  stating  in 
part: 

“The  term  unreasonable’  showed  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  leave  the  definition 
as  a term  flexible,  so  as  to  meet  the 
changing  habits,  conditions  and  views 
of  society.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a search  warrant 
for  a fleeing  automobile,  but  the  right 
to  search  such  vehicles  must  neces- 
sarily be  deemed  reasonable. 

“The  constitutional  provision  as  to 
searches  and  seizures  is  quite  distin- 
guishable in  its  application  to  indi- 
viduals, their  habitations  and  business 
places,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  motor 
vehicles  on  the  other,  because  the 
rights  in  one  case  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  government  and  in  the 
other  are  derived  wholly  from  the 
State.” 

In  addition  to  his  ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutional issue,  Judge  Hippie’s  opin- 
ion made  the  further  point  that  the 
State  has  a special  interest  in  searches 
for  illegal  game  because  of  the  State’s 
ownership  of  wild  game  as  a natural 
resource. 

So,  if  you  see  a man  in  uniform 
ahead,  waving  you  down,  chalk  up 
the  inconvenience  as  your  contribu- 
tion to  better  hunting  through  better 
law  enforcement.  The  buck  you  save 
from  the  poacher  may  be  your  own, 
next  year. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 

The  only  limitation  upon 
the  game  protector’s  right  to 
search  is  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vehicle  may  contain  contra- 
band. The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  Attorney  General 
Anne  X.  Alpern  in  an  opinion 
given  to  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Commissioner  Frank 
G.  McCartney  on  June  29, 
1960.  Thus  a general  stopping 
of  automobiles  on  the  high- 
way, on  the  chance  that  a crim- 
inal might  be  apprehended  or 
contraband  discovered,  would 
be  unconstitutional.  But  a 
search  such  as  that  provided 
for  in  the  Game  Law,  where 
the  officers  are  looking  for 
specific  items  of  illegal  game 
under  circumstances  or  in  lo- 
cations where  such  illegal  game 
is  likely  to  be  carried,  would 
be  legal. 

“Our  conclusion  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  various  stat- 
utes of  the  Commonwealth 
which  authorize  searches  and 
arrests  without  a warrant  in 
specifically  defined  areas,”  the 
Attorney  General’s  opinion 
stated.  “It  is  significant  that 
these  statutes  permit  such  ac- 
tion only  when  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law 
has  been  violated  or  when  a 
violation  of  the  law  has  been 
witnessed  by  the  officer.  The 
purpose  of  this  condition  is  to 
confine  the  authority  of  officers 
within  the  bounds  of  the  cited 
constitutional  provisions.” 
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An  Eye-  Witness  Account  of 
A Famous  but  Extinct  Animal . . . 

I Saw  a 

Pennsylvania  Panther 

By  Laun  C.  Smith 


MY  Grandfather  Jacob  C.  Smith, 
who  was  born  in  1832  and  reared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Curwensville  and 
Clearfield,  often  told  us  about  the  last 
panther  he  shot.  He  said  it  measured 
ninfe  feet  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was 
the  last  panther  shot  in  the  state.  He 
probably  told  us  where,  and  when, 
he  shot  that  panther,  but  that  infor- 
mation has  faded  from  my  memory, 
if  he  did  tell  us.  It  must  have  been  in 
Clearfield  County,  for  he  lived  in  that 
county  all  his  life. 

My  father,  William  Harrison  Smith, 
born  in  1859,  was  but  a mere  lad  of 
fifteen  in  the  early  1870’s  when  he  ac- 
companied the  famous  old  hunter, 
Hugh  Kelly,  to  what  was  then  known 
as  The  Greenwoods  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  and  trapping  during  the 


LAUN  G.  SMITH  is  a retired 
school  teacher,  for  nearly  30  years 
head  of  the  math  department  in  the 
Waynesboro  High  School.  He  was 
born  in  DuBois,  reared  in  Luthers- 
burg,  and  spent  several  summers  on 
timber  jobs,  one  on  Mosquito  Creek 
for  Jesse  Lines  and  one  on  the  John 
E.  DuBois  job  along  Dent’s  Run, 
Elk  County,  working  under  Woody 
Kelly.  Two  articles  in  the  February, 
1960,  issue  of  “Game  News”  com- 
bined to  recall  these  memories  of 
a hunting  trip  in  Clearfield  County 
more  than  53  years  ago — the  fall  of 
1906  to  be  exact. 


winter  months.  Hugh  Kelly  was  the 
father  of  Woody  Kelly,  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
when  he,  together  with  Game  Com- 
missioner Kalfbus,  was  killed  on  a 
railroad  crossing  near  Warren. 

Though  my  father  hunted  in  that 
wild  territory  in  those  early  days  I 
never  heard  him  say  that  he  had  killed, 
or  even  shot  at,  a panther,  though  he 
did  say  that  Hugh  Kelly  had  killed 
many  panthers. 

Hence,  in  the  fall  of  1906  when  I 
went  down  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  Surveyor  to 
teach  my  first  term  of  school  in  the 
little  one-room  Bald  Hill  School  of 
Girard  Township  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  panther  had  become 
extinct  in  Pennsylvania  before  I was 
born. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  that  I se- 
cured room  and  board  at  the  home  of 
Isaiah  Jury,  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Girard  Township,  and 
a hunter  and  raft  pilot  in  his  younger 
days.  At  that  time  he  must  have  been 
near  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  the 
most  beautiful  iron-gray  hair,  and 
beard,  that  I have  ever  seen  on  a man. 

Isaiah  Jury  made  it  his  business  to 
see  that  the  eighteen-year-old  boy 
who  had  come  to  teach  the  Bald  Hill 
School  did  not  suffer  from  homesick- 
ness. He  showed  me  where  the  black 
and  gray  squirrels  were,  and  where 
I could  find  grouse  and  rabbits.  He 
took  me  to  shooting  matches  that  fall, 
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and  one  night  we  went  gigging  in  the 
river.  There,  under  flaming  torches, 
he  taught  me  how  to  hit  my  fish  by 
aiming  at  its  tail. 

When  the  deer  season  opened  in 
late  November,  or  early  December, 
we  left  the  house  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing long  before  daylight  and  traveled, 
via  Le  Contes  Mills,  to  the  fork  of 
Deer  Creek  and  Little  Deer  Creek. 
Near  this  fork  lived  a brother  of  Isaiah 
jury— I think  Curtis  was  his  name. 
We  stabled  our  team  of  horses  in  the 
brother’s  barn  and  proceeded  up  Deer 
Creek  on  foot. 

As  we  traveled  up  Big  Basin  I shot 
at,  and  missed,  a big  buck.  I spent  the 
next  four  or  five  hours  following  him 
across  White  Oak  Flat.  When  he  en- 
tered a stand  of  tall  virgin  pines  I 
gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  Mr. 
Jury  in  Big  Basin. 

Before  I found  my  companion  it 
began  to  snow.  It  came  down  in  heavy, 
moist  flakes  and  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered in  a short  while. 

When  we  had  finished  eating  our 
delayed  lunch  we  decided  to  go  up- 
stream as  far  as  Little  Basin.  As  we 
passed  a spring  of  clear,  cold  water 
we  stopped  to  get  a drink.  By  that 
time  the  snow  was  about  four  inches 
deep. 

It  was  probably  a half-hour  later 
that  we  returned  from  Little  Basin  and 
again  stopped  at  this  spring.  By  this 


time  the  snow  was  about  twice  as  deep 
as  it  had  been  when  we  went  up  the 
valley,  but  it  had  now  stopped  snow- 
ing. 

While  we  stood  there  we  noticed 
tracks  crossing  our  path  about  ten 
feet  below  us.  When  we  discovered 
that  they  were  very  fresh  bear  tracks 
we  scanned  the  white  expanse  of  hill- 
side to  try  to  locate  the  bear  but  we 
were  unable  to  sight  him.  A small 
sapling,  which  the  bear  had  rubbed 
against,  had  been  pushed  down  be- 
tween other  saplings.  When  this  sud- 
denly snapped  back  into  erect  position 
we  both  nearly  had  heart  failure! 

We  decided  against  trying  to  follow 
the  bear  because  it  was  getting  late, 
so  we  started  back  toward  the  broth- 
er’s farm.  The  path  we  followed  looked 
like  an  old  logging  road  that  had  been 
narrowed  by  new  growth.  As  we 
walked  Mr.  Jury  told  me  that  we 
would  pass  the  remains  of  buildings 
which,  many  years  before,  had  been 
the  home  of  a Frenchman.  For  many 
years  I could  remember  the  name  of 
that  Frenchman,  but  it  eludes  me  now. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  Mr.  Jury 
showed  me  old,  old  apple  trees  that 
were  slowly  being  choked  out  by  new 
growth,  which  already  dwarfed  the 
apple  trees.  It  was  once  an  apple 
orchard. 

“When  we  turn  that  bend  up 
ahead,”  said  Mr.  Jury,  “we  will  be 
able  to  see  the  old  log  buildings,  if 
they  are  still  standing.  It  has  been  at 
least  twenty  years  since  they  were 
last  lived  in,  and  they  seemed  ready 
to  fall  down  then.” 

Sure  enough,  as  we  came  around 
that  bend  in  the  road,  we  could  see  a 
small,  story-and-a-half  log  barn  with 
the  gable  end  facing  the  road.  The 
door  on  the  mow  of  the  barn  was 
open,  or  had  dropped  off.  The  bot- 
tom of  that  door  was  probably  nine, 
or  ten,  feet  from  the  ground. 

As  we  both  watched,  a huge  cat 
jumped  from  this  door  to  the  ground. 
It  seemed  that  the  tail  of  this  animal 
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was  just  leaving  the  door  as  the  front 
feet  touched  the  ground. 

As  the  animal  made  long,  graceful 
bounds  out  the  road  Mr.  Jury  forgot 
that  he  had  a Winchester  .38  repeater 
in  his  hands.  He  waved  his  gun  and 
shouted  “A  catamount!  A catamount!” 

I was  slightly  behind  but  I rushed 
up  beside  him  and  raised  my  single- 
shot Remington  .44  just  as  the  cat 
went  down  a dip  where  the  road 
crossed  a small  stream.  I shot  as  the 
cat  landed  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
bullet  must  have  passed  to  the  left  of 
the  cat  and  hit  the  bank  in  front  of 
him  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  dirt  in 
his  face. 

We  had  our  last  view  of  this  mon- 
strous cat  as  he  was  jumping  high 
over  the  rhododendrons  at  the  right 
of  the  road,  but  his  body  was  still 
parallel  with  the  road.  He  simply 
jumped  at  right  angles  while  his  nose 
was  still  pointing  down  the  road. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  either  Isaiah  Jury,  or  my- 
self, that  we  had  seen  a panther.  He 
admitted  that  his  cry  of  “Catamount” 
was  a reflex,  but  wrong,  for  this  cat 
would  weigh  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  and  its 
tail  was  about  three  or  four  feet  long. 
However,  because  of  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, he  cautioned  me  against  telling 
anyone  that  we  had  seen  a panther. 
He,  too,  had  thought  that  panthers 
had  been  exterminated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania many  years  before. 

We  did,  however,  tell  the  story 
when  we  returned  home  that  evening, 
and  I told  it  in  my  home  in  Taylor- 
town,  near  Luthersburg,  when  I went 
home  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  The 
two  daughters  of  Isaiah  Jury  still  live 
in  Clearfield.  It  may  be  that  one,  or 
both,  would  remember  that  story. 

In  his  article  ’’Pioneers  and  Pan- 
thers” in  the  February,  1960,  issue  of 


Pennsylvania  Game  News  J.  Herbert 
Walker  credits  a writer  in  the  Renova 
Record  as  saying  that  he  had  seen  a 
panther  on  Kettle  Creek  in  1923.  He 
also  writes  of  Ernest  H.  Grove,  of 
Felton,  seeing  a panther  as  late  as 
1940  or  1941. 

On  his  map  “God’s  Country,  Penn- 
sylvania’s Last  Frontier,”  Samuel  A. 
King  of  DuBois,  marks  a place  along 
Medix  Run  with  this  notation:  “Pan- 
thers lived  here  as  late  as  1892.”  One 
was  actually  killed  at  this  place  and 
the  bounty  collected  for  it,  according 
to  Mr.  King.  The  spot  marked  on  this 
map  is  about  eight  miles,  through  the 
wilderness,  from  where  Isaiah  Jury 
and  I saw  our  panther,  and  the  time 
is  just  fourteen  years  earlier. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  Curtis-Wright 
area  is  about  four  miles  from  the  spot 
where  we  saw  our  panther.  And  the 
Curtis-Wright  area  now  covers  the 
spot  where  Jesse  Lines’  lumber  camp 
was,  and  where  I worked  fifty-five 
years  ago  this  summer. 

Since  reading  those  articles  in  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News  and  the  nota- 
tion on  the  King  map,  I have  less 
fear  in  telling  this  story  now  than  I 
had  in  1906.  (Ike  Harbaugh  please 
take  note.) 
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Every  Real  Grouse  Hunter 
Has  Fond  Memories  of. . . 

Empty  Shells 

(First  of  a Series) 


By  George  Bird  Evans 
illustrated  by  the  Author 


I 

FOR  more  than  twenty-seven  years 
I kept  a gun  diary  whose  pages, 
like  the  empty  shells  I have  left  be- 
hind me,  are  bits  of  golden  days  with 
their  chances  made  or  lost.  It  began 
as  a record  of  hits  and  misses  and  the 
number  of  birds  moved.  Since  dog 
work  is  such  an  exciting  part  of  upland 
shooting  it  seemed  important  to  men- 
tion performances  of  certain  dogs  and 
include  a few  rough  sketches.  Recently 
I have  been  noting  crop  contents  of 
grouse,  sex  (verified  upon  cleaning) 


and  whether  they  are  adults  or  year- 
lings. 

Particular  experiences  glow  in  retro- 
spect like  a scattering  of  wet  maple 
leaves  in  an  abandoned  lane  in  Octo- 
ber. But  other  days  buried  in  inter- 
vening years  come  to  life  as  I turn  a 
page  spotted  with  gun  oil:  markings 
of  individual  birds,  the  way  they  fell 
or  didn’t  fall,  the  coverts  they  were 
in.  As  I read  some  of  my  early  notes 
I feel  there  is  a stirring  not  unlike  the 
movement  of  a tail  up  under  the  pines 
where  Old  Rlue  sleeps  a deeper  sleep 
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than  when  he  dreamed  and  twitched 
his  paws  before  the  fire. 

In  these  notes  all  the  Old  Hemlock 
setters  will  range  the  fall  woods  as 
long  as  I have  eyes  to  read.  I find  it 
is  often  the  usual  day’s  shooting  and 
dog  work  rather  than  the  exceptional 
that  seems  best;  not  just  the  spectac- 
ular performance  of  that  “wonder 
dog”  that  was  worth  noting  but  the 
trying  times  he  and  I went  through  to 
make  him  that  way.  Over  these  sea- 
sons gunning  in  several  states  there 
is  a pattern  of  bird  fluctuations  in 
some  coverts,  a record  of  other  areas 
that  always  seem  good.  I find  evidence 
of  soul-searching  struggle  with  my 
shooting,  or  perhaps  a passing  men- 
tion of  a sun  that  sank  long  ago  be- 
yond a purple  ridge  as  I plodded  that 
last  mile  to  the  station  wagon  with  an 
empty  game  pocket— bone-tired  but 
happy  behind  a weary  setter.  For  what 
they  may  hold  for  you,  here  are  some 
pages— a few  time-yellowed  and  like 
most  everything  of  mine,  embellished 
with  stray  dog  hairs. 

Thursday,  5 November,  ’47 

A crisp  day  with  snow  on  the  ground 
and  an  ice  cap  frosting  the  top  of 
Spring  Branch  Mountain  like  an  old 
man  with  white  hair.  I was  using 
young  Ruff  solo— our  first  Thanksgiving 
hunt  together— and  we  had  moved  a 


grouse  from  some  brush  piles  that  re- 
tained their  desiccated  leaves,  a long 
shot  I had  missed. 

Two  more  birds,  another  miss,  and 
at  last  a good  right-crossing  chance. 
The  bird  tumbled  and  lay  richly 
brown  against  the  snow  with  a spread- 
ing accent  of  red.  Ruff  was  on  it  with- 
in seconds  but  refused  to  bring  it  to 
me.  At  7/2  months  he  has  been  point- 
ing precociously.  But  like  many  pup- 
pies their  first  season  while  showing 
intense  interest  in  birds  shot  over 
them,  mouthing  them,  even  picking 
them  up,  he  has,  so  far,  refused  to 
complete  the  retrieve.  He  has  re- 
trieved the  dummy  with  wired-on 
wings  and  tail,  has  made  nice  re- 
trieves with  dead  birds  several  hours 
after  they  were  shot.  But  with  the 
excitement  of  a kill,  a warm  bird  is 
different.  Unless  they  have  gone 
through  this  early  stage  with  young 
dogs,  many  men  become  impatient 
and  make  the  mistake  of  imparting 
this  to  the  dog.  Force-trained  dogs 
can  be  compelled  to  perform,  but  I 
prefer  (with  a strain  of  natural  re- 
trievers) to  let  it  all  fall  into  focus 
with  experience.  And  so  I stroked  Ruff 
and  then  the  bird,  a large  cock,  and 
put  it  into  my  game  pocket. 

It  is  dramatic  country  and  around 
the  ridge  we  had  several  flushes  in  a 
ledge  of  rocks.  I stopped  for  lunch 
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and  built  a fire  to  dry  out  my  pants 
where  I had  kicked  snow  up  along 
the  inside  of  the  legs. 

These  are  called  the  “Gold  Mine 
Rocks.”  At  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
pair  of  enterprising  citizens,  finding 
the  going  slow  on  their  stony  hillside 
farms,  arrived  at  a better  way  to  make 
money— a process  of  pressing  gold 
leaf  onto  metal  discs,  using  $20  gold 
coin  imprints.  The  machine  was 
cobbled  up  by  one  of  the  men  (a 
local  gunsmith)  and  the  partners  set 
up  business  in  this  ledge  of  rocks 
“about  300  feet,”  according  to  a moun- 
tain schoolteacher,  “above  the  blue 
ribbon  pour-out”— a spring  run  flow- 
ing off  the  mountain.  The  pour-out  is 
still  there  looking,  I imagine,  much  as 
it  did  then.  But  the  “business”  is  gone. 
One  dark,  sultry  night  in  oats  harvest 
the  U.  S.  marshals  moved  in  on  horse- 
back. The  senior  partner  escaped,  hid- 
ing out  on  this  mountainside  till  cold 
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weather  drove  him  to  make  a deal 
through  intermediaries,  turning  over 
the  tools  of  his  trade  in  exchange  for 
an  easy  out.  The  authorities  never  lo- 
cated the  actual  setup  in  the  rocks, 
nor  have  I found  any  cave  here.  But 
there  are  deep  corridors  between  huge 
boulders  and  the  rhododendron  grows 
in  tangles  in  a way  that  would  make 
an  approach  uncomfortable  if  a man 
with  a rifle  had  reason  to  want  you 
to  stay  out. 

Ruff  and  I extinguished  our  fire  and 
set  out  to  renew  contact  with  the 
birds  we  had  flushed.  For  a while  we 
couldn’t  locate  them.  Then,  as  I was 
in  mid-step  on  an  icy  rock  wishing  for 
prehensile  toes,  a grouse  flushed  above 
me.  I twisted  and  sent  my  ounce  of 
sevens  into  air  behind  it  as  the  bird 
rounded  the  cliff.  Trying  to  gauge  his 
location  by  the  if-I-were-the-bird 
method,  I followed.  At  the  far  end  it 
roared  off  the  top  of  the  rocks  too 
high  for  Ruff  to  have  got  the  scent. 
I fired  and  the  bird  pitched  as  it  dis- 
appeared over  the  crest. 

I had  to  run  around  the  end  rocks 
and  as  I approached  the  notch  feath- 
ers floated  toward  me.  A downed  bird 
in  rocks  is  a bad  situation.  Ruff  was 
hunting  but  he  seemed  to  find  no  trail. 
On  the  possibility  the  grouse  might  be 
lying  on  top  I unloaded  and  laid  my 
gun  down  and  climbed  the  rocks. 

I could  no  longer  see  Ruff  search- 
ing and  I was  losing  hope.  Then  deep 
in  a crevice  below  me  I saw  him 
mouthing  the  grouse  where  it  lay  in 
a backwash  of  dry  leaves  and  pow- 
dery earth.  Even  if  I had  found  the 
bird  without  Ruff  I could  not  have 
reached  it.  If  he  refused  the  retrieve 
—I  coaxed  him  to  “fetch,”  again  and 
again,  and  I could  see  him  thinking 
it  over.  At  last,  and  I think  he  had 
worked  it  out  that  this  time  it  was  up 
to  him,  he  picked  up  the  bird  and  dis- 
appeared through  whatever  way  he 
had  found  to  enter.  I was  on  the 
ground  when  he  came  carrying  it  out 
and  delivered  it  to  me.  It  was  a big 
golden  cock,  Ruff’s  first  retrieve— the 
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purest  gold  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
Gold  Mine  Rocks. 

That  evening  when  Kay  served  the 
Thanksgiving  mince  pie  the  pastry 
was  inscribed  to  Ruff. 

7 shots— 2 hits 

Moved  5 for  9 flushes 

Ruff:  1 productive 

1 retrieve 

2 kills 

Wednesday,  4 November,  ’53 

Ruff’s  andWilda’s  first  son,  Feathers, 
orange  belton  like  his  father,  began 
an  eager  apprenticeship  last  year  be- 
fore he  was  six  months  old.  But  Ruff 
has  been  there  “fustest  with  the  most- 
est,”  leaving  Feathers  largely  back- 
points  and  some  retrieves  snatched 
from  under  his  father’s  nose.  Today 
I was  giving  Feathers  a chance  to 
handle  the  show  himself. 

The  weather  was  crisp  with  sun  and 
wind.  Working  cover  along  an  old 
lane  Feathers,  a big  rawboned  pup 
for  all  his  18  months,  bumped  a covey 
of  quail  that  scattered,  squealing,  into 
thick  brush.  After  his  hysteria  leveled 
off  I tried  to  get  him  into  singles  for 
some  schooling  but  our  mountain  bob- 
whites  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
rough  thicket. 

Giving  up,  I waved  Feathers  into  a 
grapevine  ravine  paralleling  a rail 
fence  to  an  ancient  hemlock.  As  he 
passed  under  the  swooping  hemlock 


branches  a grouse  flushed,  crossing 
left.  I fired— right  barrel,  left,  and  the 
bird  folded  well  out  in  open  green- 
briers.  Quartering  upwind,  Feathers 
located  and  retrieved  nicely:  a large 
black-ruffed  cock  with  almost  solid 
tail  band.  We  admired  it  and  then 
moved  on  up  the  ravine  to  flush  a 
second  bird  not  far  beyond.  Under 
normal  conditions  I don’t  try  for  an- 
other bird  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a kill,  preferring  to  spread  my  two 
grouse  over  a wider  territory,  and  so 
I made  a dry  practice  swing  and 
watched  it  sail  away. 

Topping  the  knob  I steered  Feathers 
toward  a deserted  home  place  reduced 
by  time  to  the  cellar  hole  beneath  a 
sentinel  tamarack  and  a shell  of  a 
log  building  waiting  its  turn  to 
crumble.  It  was  a good  spot  to  eat 
lunch  and  we  laid  our  big  grouse  on  a 
flat  boulder  beside  us.  I wondered 
how  far  back  this  bird’s  ancestors  had 
known  these  edges  before  the  forest 
had  begun  crowding  in.  In  the  woods 
above  the  clearing  I came  on  a carpet 
of  myrtle  spreading  irregularly— usu- 
ally indication  of  an  old  burying  place. 
No  stones  marked  the  area,  not  even 
a depression  in  the  ground,  and  for 
the  pioneer  resting  here  in  the  No- 
vember quiet  after  his  struggle  with 
the  land  it  seemed  very  right. 

At  the  far  edge  I pushed  deeper  into 
the  woods  with  Feathers  out  there 
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weaving  among  hemlocks  and  rhodo- 
dendron. A grouse,  nervous  from  the 
wind,  flushed  and  dodged  through 
branches  before  leveling  off.  I marked 
it  and  followed  for  a full  flight,  then 
saw  Feathers  wheel  to  the  right  and 
work  upwind,  his  tail  violent.  Before 
he  established  his  point  the  bird  rose 
straightaway  and  I tried  for  it  well 
out  through  saplings  and  saw  it  fall. 

Feathers  dashed  in,  gathered  up  the 
grouse  and  ran  back  to  me  like  a de- 
lighted child.  There  is  a theory  that  a 
grouse  when  alarmed  has  a reaction 
that  loosens  the  plumage,  which  may 
in  turn  save  its  life  leaving  only 
feathers  in  the  jaws  of  a fox.  Accurate 
or  not,  I’ve  noticed  certain  even 
lightly-shot  birds  that  shed  showers  of 
feathers  when  held  up  by  a foot  and 


shaken.  Part  way  in,  Feather’s  bird 
slipped  from  his  soft-mouthed  grasp 
but,  unaware,  he  raced  on  with  a big 
wad  of  feathers  in  his  .mouth,  con- 
vinced he  was  delivering  the  goods. 

I had  to  ceremoniously  accept  the 
retrieve,  scraping  feathers  out  of  his 
mouth.  Then  I sent  him  back  for  the 
grouse,  a bewildered  young  man  won- 
dering where  the  “extra”  grouse  had 
come  from.  As  a puppy  we  had  named 
him  Feathers  with  a double  connota- 
tion. Ironically  he  had  failed  to  grow 
the  long  silky  “feathers”  we  had  ex- 
pected (he’d  simply  grown  too  fast 
and  stretched  his  hide).  But  today  he 
earned  his  right  to  be  named  for  the 
grouse  feathers  I hope  he  will  handle 
for  long  years  to  come. 

2%  hours 
3 shots— 2 hits 
Moved  6 for  7 flushes 
Feathers:  2 retrieves 
2 kills 

Adult  cock:  nearly  solid  tail  band 
crop:  grapes,  green  leaf 
Yearling  hen:  interrupted  tail  band 
crop:  grapes 


MAINE  SPORTSMEN  GIVE  WILDLIFE  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  first  annual  scholarship  for  a “needy  or  deserving  sophomore  or  junior 
majoring  in  wildlife  management”  at  the  University  of  Maine  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Penobscot  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Bangor  and 
Brewer,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  A check  for  $150  was 
given  to  Russell  Fieldhouse,  a university  junior,  by  Carl  McLaughlin,  presi- 
dent of  the  sportsmen’s  group. 


BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW  TO  START  GUN  CLUB 

A new  guide  for  shotgunners  who  want  more  shooting  but  have  no  place 
to  do  it  is  “Start  a Gun  Club.”  The  illustrated,  24-page  booklet  provides  re- 
liable answers  and  solutions  to  the  typical  questions  and  problems  which 
confront  sportsmen  who  seek  more  and  better  shooting  sport,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Suggestions  for  club  operations,  shooting  programs,  and  gun  club  manage- 
ment, organization  and  development  are  based  on  the  experiences  of  some 
of  the  most  successful  gun  clubs  in  the  country. 

The  helpful  booklet,  “Start  a Gun  Club,”  is  available  through  the  Sports- 
men’s Service  Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  A nom- 
inal 50-cent  charge  for  each  copy  helps  defray  production  and  mailing  costs. 
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Creature  of 
Changeless  Habit 

By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


IN  ONE  way  or  another,  cats  have 
managed  to  weave  themselves  into 
the  everyday  pattern  of  most  people’s 
lives— whether  the  case  in  point  is  the 
penthouse  Tabby  snoozing  on  down- 
filled  silk  pillows,  the  reasonably  de- 
pendable mouser  found  in  farmstead 
barns  and  granaries,  or  the  half-wild 
feline  woods-tramp  lurking  far  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  approved  cat- 
dom  behavior. 


Most  sportsmen  know  the  habits  of 
the  latter  all  too  well.  For  to  this  feral 
creature  everything  of  convenient  size 
is  fair  game.  The  woodland  floor  is 
his  hearth;  climate  is  his  groom;  and 
his  master  is  the  ever-urgent  will  to 
survive.  He  may  five  in  abandoned 
burrows  or  hollow  logs  deep  in  the 
woods.  Or,  if  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, and  the  call  of  the  wild  has  not 
taken  too  deep  a hold,  the  feral  house 
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cat  sometimes  lives  in  or  beneath  ram- 
shackle buildings  right  under  civili- 
zation’s nose.  Kittens  born  to  these 
skittish  strays  early  exhibit  tenden- 
cies toward  primitive  habits.  Full 
grown,  they  may  even  choose  to  spend 
much  of  their  lives  in  trees  or  other 
high  places.  Cats  in  abandoned  lum- 
ber camps  have  been  observed  sleep- 
ing on  the  highest  rafters  they  could 
find,  and  felines  of  this  nature  are 
described  in  colorful  detail  in  “The 
Science  and  Mystery  of  the  Cat,”  by 
Ida  M.  Mellen. 

My  first  experience  with  a feral  cat 
occurred  when  I was  fourteen.  And 
the  charge  lodged  against  the  culprit 
was  not  the  destruction  of  small  game 
or  song  birds,  but  the  eating  of  eggs 
produced  by  prize  Black  Minorca 
hens. 

Our  poultry  house,  with  a small 
door  open  by  day,  had  been  built  in 
the  edge  of  an  oblong  woodlot  that 
adjoined  several  hundred  acres  of  hill- 
side timberland.  One  day,  while  gath- 
ering eggs,  I noticed  several  empty 
shells  in  one  nest.  The  next  day,  as  I 
carefully  approached  the  henhouse, 
thinking  that  I might  see  a stray  dog 
pilfering  around,  I saw  a slate-colored 
streak  catapult  itself  from  the  small 
door.  Its  speed  was  amazing,  but  it 
unmistakably  was  a cat.  The  leaves  in 
the  woodlot  were  dry,  and  I recall 
that  I could  hear  the  stocky  animal 
running  for  what  seemed  like  a good 
while  after  it  had  disappeared  from 
sight.  Naturally,  several  more  eggs 
had  been  “tapped.” 

The  vigil  which  followed  had  netted 
nothing  by  the  third  day.  But  in  late 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  I espied 
the  big,  thick-bodied  cat  cautiously 
entering  the  henhouse.  Taking  my 
new  single-barrel  12-gauge  (parent- 
approved  after  much  instruction),  I 
ducked  to  the  back  of  the  building  and 
crept  along  the  side  toward  the  door. 
But  I’d  been  heard— and  the  dark, 
smoky  streak  again  shot  into  the  open. 
For  me,  a shaky  novice,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  getting  a bead  on  that 


bobbing  flash  of  fur,  but  I did  my  best 
and  fired.  I should  have  saved  my 
shell,  for  not  only  did  I miss  the  cat, 
but  the  new  gun  thumped  my  shoul- 
der viciously  and  came  up  to  whack 
my  jaw  and  nose.  I found  some  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  cat  never 
returned.  A couple  of  ’coon  hunters 
later  killed  a large  slate-gray  tomcat 
close  by.  I’m  not  sure  that  it  was  the 
cat;  but,  gingerly  feeling  my  sore  nose 
at  the  time,  I remember  entertaining 
spiteful  hope  that  it  was! 

What  I have  learned  about  cats  in 
general  in  the  thirty  years  that  have 
since  slipped  by  would  not,  I confess, 
fill  a very  large  book.  But  I have 
found  out  one  thing  of  noteworthy 
significance:  even  the  most  devoted 
defenders  of  the  purr-purr  tribe  rarely 
deny  that  any  cat  will  pass  up  a favor- 
able opportunity  to  kill.  However, 
there  is  a rider  attached  to  this  ad- 
mission, and  it  consists  primarily  of 
an  indictment  of  man  for  the  very  un- 
fortunate part  he  has  played  in  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  the 
stray  cat.  Because  of  neglect,  outright 
cruelty,  and  the  habitual  dumping  of 
unwanted  cats  along  lonely  rural  road- 
sides, thousands  of  bewildered  felines 
are  compelled  each  year  to  do  one  of 
two  things:  stand  in  their  tracks  to  be 
starved  or  abused  to  death;  or  strike 
out  on  their  own  to  seek  continuation 
of  that  highly  treasured  vital  force 
called  life.  The  fierce  instinctive  de- 
termination to  choose  a pathway  to 
survival  is,  of  course,  as  natural  as 
man’s  own  expressions  of  resistance  to 
destruction. 

Trying  to  teach  a cat  not  to  harm 
song  birds  and  game,  but  to  give  full 
attention  to  rodents,  is  like  trying  to 
teach  a water  buffalo  to  walk  a tight- 
rope. It  just  can’t  be  done.  An  innate 
drive  to  kill  is  part  of  the  make-up  of 
every  cat,  small  or  large,  wild  or  do- 
mestic. Punish  him  and  shame  him 
for  his  iniquity  if  you  will,  as  often 
as  you  wish,  until  you’re  worn  to  a 
frazzle,  and  he’ll  still  spring  with 
gusto  for  the  house  wren  or  the  young 
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rabbit.  This  unconquerable  persistence 
leads  to  complete  condemnation  by 
those  quick  to  brand  him  incorrigible 
and  deserving  of  just  one  fate:  having 
his  collective  hide  tacked  conspicu- 
ously on  the  barn  door. 

After  a thorough  weighing  of  the 
“all  out”  for  and  against  opinions  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
best  viewpoint  with  fair  workability  is 
the  reliable  middle-of-the-road  atti- 
tude. For,  while  it  advocates  elimina- 
tion of  true  feral  cats,  as  well  as  the 
uncontrolled  homeless  strays  still  par- 
tially influenced  by  domesticity,  it 
does  not  go  along  with  the  radical 
idea  of  actually  ridding  the  world  of 
cats.  (Such  was  the  violent  mission  of 
the  late  Rockwell  Sayre,  the  Chicago 
banker  who  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  toward  “achieving  a catless 
world,”  and  proudly  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  death  of  7,000,000  cats, 

GIGANTIC  SIZE  is  often  reached  by  house- 
cats  in  the  wild.  This  14-pound  feline  was 
killed  in  Stony  Creek  Valley,  near  Harris- 
burg. Cats  of  this  size  give  rise  to  rumors 
of  "panthers"  in  Pennsylvania. 


partly  through  rewards  offered  for 
their  annihilation.  Sayre  is  described 
by  one  authority  as  “the  greatest  cat 
hater  of  all  time.  . . .”) 

There  is  another  extreme  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  this  writer  has 
no  desire  to  tangle  with  the  defenders 
of  its  bastions.  Of  course  reference  is 
made  to  the  Cat  People  who  see  to  it 
that  their  clawed  caterwaulers  hve  in 
royal  luxury  and  frequently  end  up 
inheriting  considerable  sums  of  cash 
for  medical  care,  choice  food,  heated 
shelter,  regular  grooming,  and  general 
attention  by  the  caretaker  to  “befit  the 
regal  peerage  of  undiminishing  aris- 
tocracy. . . .” 

Back  with  haste  to  the  semi-wild  cat 
which,  by  the  pressing  rules  of  neces- 
sity, must  wrest  his  living  from  forest 
and  field.  His  problems  begin  with 
the  fact  that  to  get  food  he  must  com- 
pete with  a formidable  line-up  of  un- 
sociable wild  predators— both  winged 
and  four-footed.  His  stealth,  cunning, 
and  all-around  effectiveness  must  not 
fall  too  far  short  of  the  prowess  of  his 
rivals.  At  best,  then,  he  must  be  a 
moderately  bad  actor  to  hold  his  own. 

Agreed  that  the  feral  cat  is  a bad 
actor,  the  question  is:  how  had?  Even 
in  the  middle-of-the-road  camp,  opin- 
ions aren’t  in  full  harmony.  To  many, 
he’s  a rascal  through  and  through.  To 
others,  which  in  some  instances  have 
the  backing  of  State  surveys,  he  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  some  would  label  him. 
For  example,  41  stomachs  taken  from 
Missouri  cats— mostly  highway-killed 
—recently  failed  to  yield  a shred  of 
convincing  evidence  that  cats  feed 
heavily  on  regional  song  birds.  How- 
ever, rabbit  flesh  did  make  up  a little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  total  diet, 
second  in  quantity  only  to  the  com- 
bined volume  of  rats  and  mice.  One 
cat  was  well  stuffed  with  quail;  others 
contained  small  quantities  of  chicken 
and  “certain  unidentified  meat.” 

You  may  or  may  not  feel  that  the 
Missouri  report  scores  a tolerable 
point  for  the  cat.  In  any  case,  when 
we  look  at  the  observations  of  Dr.  E. 
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PREDATION  ON  YOUNG  RABBITS  is  common  with  semi-wild  housecats.  Easily  caught, 
the  baby  cottontails  are  rodents  and  no  cat  can  resist  killing  them  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 


H.  Forbush,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  state  ornithologist  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  find  the  Missouri  tabulation 
in  complete  conflict  with  the  Forbush 
Report— a document  based  on  material 
gathered  by  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views with  field  men. 

On  the  other  hand  ...  a bit  of 
systematic  research  uncovered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  to  some  extent  tends  to 
dispute  the  findings  of  Dr.  Forbush 

Definitely  suspicious  of  the  cat,  but 
not  willing  to  condemn  him  unjustly, 
Arthur  Hawthorne  Carhart,  widely 
known  writer  and  conservationist, 
feels  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  facts  on  the  cat  as  a 
predator  is  to  study  the  animal  in  a 
scientific  program  that  finally  would 
examine  thousands  instead  of  dozens 
of  cat  stomachs.  In  his  plea  for  open- 
minded  dealing  with  the  matter,  he 
cites  a cat-study  survey  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  some 
years  ago.  While  some  89  cat  stom- 
achs did  yield  a high  of  six  and  one- 
half  per  cent  song  bird  remains  and 
up  to  85  per  cent  mammals— chiefly 
rodents,  but  with  small  game  mixed  in 
— the  conclusions  weren’t  exactly 
damning  and  it  might  even  be  said 
that  another  point  was  scored  in  the 
cat’s  favor. 


Another  series  of  black  eyes  for  the 
cat  comes  about  when  we  examine 
almost  any  of  the  more  authoritative 
books  covering  wildlife  conservation, 
and  related  topics.  Some  examples 
follow: 

George  Miksch  Sutton,  author  of 
“Birds  of  Pennsylvania,”  doesn’t  even 
bother  to  separate  feral  cats  from  the 
parlor-loving  variety  when  he  points 
out  that  “if  you  want  to  make  birds 
happy  around  your  home  you  had 
better  not  keep  a cat,  for  these  ani- 
mals are,  by  nature,  crafty  and  blood- 
thirsty. . . . They  will  catch  birds  for 
‘sport’  even  though  they  are  well 
fed ” 

In  his  book,  “Our  Wild  Animals,” 
Edwin  Lincoln  Moseley  tossed  in  this 
comment  on  the  cat:  “House  cats  show 
many  of  the  traits  of  their  wild  breth- 
ren. They  like  to  prowl  around  at 
night,  and  will  kill  every  small  bird 
they  can  get  hold  of.” 

Another  author  takes  a healthy 
whack  at  the  cat  in  this  manner: 
“After  a night  of  wreaking  terror  and 
merciless  mutilation  upon  its  victims, 
prissy  pussy  will  lick  the  blood  from 
her  whiskers  and  curl  up  to  sleep 
much  of  the  following  day,  looking 
innocent,  even  sedate,  like  a drowsy 
angel  with  silky  fur.  . . .” 
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The  late  Bill  Wolf  called  cats 
“killers  after  sundown.”  He  believed 
that  cat  owners  should  pay  a license 
fee  for  every  cat  on  their  property. 
This,  he  explained,  would  help  pro- 
vide funds  to  replace  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  game  cats  destroy  each  year. 
Wolf  put  little  stock  in  surveys  be- 
cause, all  too  often,  the  stomach 
analyses  of  dead  cats  take  place  in 
winter  when  ground-nesting  birds  are 
mature  and  when  the  rabbits’  young 
are  full-grown.  “Bird  banders,”  he  once 
pointed  out,  “often  catch  as  many  cats 
as  birds  in  their  traps  and  perform 
their  own  autopsies  . . . reporting 
feathers  present  in  every  cat  stom- 
ach  ” 

Even  Frederick  B.  Eddy,  former 
president  of  the  Siamese  Cat  Society 
of  America,  once  admitted  that:  “Cats 
like  to  get  their  paws  in  the  fish  bowl. 
If ' there  is  one  thing  a cat  likes  as 
much  as  catnip,  it  is  the  pleasure  of 


the  hunt.  In  this  connection,  admit- 
tedly, birds  are  often  the  victims.  . . .” 

While  the  Pittman-Robertson  Proj- 
ect 38-R  was  in  progress,  members  of 
the  party  reported  seeing  stray  cats 
in  large  numbers  hunting  in  the  fields 
of  York  and  Adams  Counties.  They 
also  reported  “a  considerable  feral  cat 
population  in  the  region  of  Letter- 
kenny  Ordnance  Depot.”  In  one  case 
it  was  observed  that  a cat  was  caught 
in  a trap  while  pursuing  a rabbit.  The 
bunny  had  blithely  hopped  over  the 
trap. 

Looking  objectively  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  we  find  these  com- 
ments from  the  cat’s  defenders:  (1) 
Unlike  the  dog,  the  cat  hunts  alone 
and  cannot  be  made  to  hunt  in  de- 
structive packs.  (2)  The  cat  cannot 
conduct  a long,  ruthless  hunt  by  trail- 
ing scent,  and  therefore  depends 
largely  on  chance  and  his  own  limited- 
pursuit  speed.  (3)  In  the  feral  state 


CAT  PREDATION  ON  SONGBIRDS  is  probably  of  minor  significance.  The  cat  hunts 
alone,  cannot  conduct  a long  stalk  and  usually  kills  only  what  his  appetite  calls  for.  Cats 
do  have  some  effect  on  young  birds  just  out  of  the  nest  but  adult  songsters  can  usually 
escape  by  flying. 


he  usually  kills  only  what  his  appetite 
calls  for,  and  may  even  live  for  long 
periods  on  carcasses  brought  down  by 
other  predators. 

And  so  goes  the  battle,  see-sawing 
between  those  who  would  convict, 
and  those  who  defend.  But  in  any  re- 
view of  the  situation  there  is  this 
salient  fact  to  be  considered:  Pennsyl- 
vania is  known  to  have  more  than  its 
share  of  cats  in  many  areas.  In  fact, 
one  estimate  has  put  the  cat  popula- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  at  4,850,- 
000!  Naturally,  among  this  many  cats 
there  is  bound  to  be  a large  number  of 
prowling  feral  individuals  who  enjoy 
a regular  diet  of  the  very  things  that 
drum  up  just  condemnation. 

In  winding  up  this  article  I should 
like  to  mention  that  feed  for  game 
should  never  be  piled  in  one  spot  in 
the  woods.  Cats  and  other  predators 
soon  find  out  that  their  own  favorite 
foods  are  gathering  at  the  feeding 
station.  It  is  best  to  put  out  feed  in  a 
number  of  places,  stretching  the  avail- 
able quantity  to  a series  of  feeder  loca- 
tions. I point  this  out  because,  like 
many  other  undesirable  pests,  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  cat  just 
as  man  has  for  a known  two  thousand 
years.  I doubt  that  anyone  would  want 
to  be  rid  of  him  completely,  but  cer- 
tainly he  should  be  the  target  of  an 
unrelenting  program  of  control. 


A PROFILE  OF  THE  CAT 

Just  what  sort  of  creature  is 
this  animal  we  have  seen  de- 
fended on  one  hand  and  ma- 
ligned on  the  other? 

Gestation  period  of  the  cat: 
55  to  69  days.  Average:  62 V2 
days.  A cat  may  reproduce 
herself  nearly  100  times  in  a 
lifetime.  An  American  cat 
reached  age  31 ; and  an  Eng- 
lish cat  holds  record  of  33 
years. 

The  cat’s  blood  is  said  to 
make  a complete  circuit  of  the 
body  every  16  seconds.  The 
heart  beats  up  to  160  beats  per 
minute ; normal  temperature 
about  101  degrees.  Kittens  have 
26  teeth;  adults  30 — 16  above, 
14  below. 

The  cat  can  go  13  or  14  days 
or  longer  without  food  with 
no  serious  results.  Males  aver- 
age 9-14  pounds;  females  6-10 
pounds.  There  are  authentic 
records  of  cats  weighing  up  to 
28  pounds,  unverified  reports 
of  31  to  35-pound  cats. 

Every  cat  is  equipped  with 
40  finely  developed  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves  which  help  to 
give  it  an  incredible  sense  of 
balance.  Gats  are  digitigrade 
(walking  on  their  toes  and 
soles).  There  are  4 toes  on 
hind  foot,  5 on  fore.  Five  hun- 
dred voluntary  muscles  oper- 
ate the  cat’s  supple  body.  He 
has  the  most  delicate  sense  of 
touch  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Every  hair  has  its  own 
“pocket”  of  sensitivity.  His  ex- 
cellent vision  is  better  at  dusk 
than  in  midday.  His  sense  of 
smell  is  not  nearly  as  keen  as 
that  of  the  dog,  but  better  than 
man’s.  His  nails  grow  con- 
stantly — hence  the  “sharpen- 
ing” which  tends  to  shred  off 
dead  nail  tips. 
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In  the  Present  Waterfowl  Crisis 

North  American  Ducks  and  Geese  Need  Your. . . 

"HELP"! 

By  Robert  S.  Dow,  D.D.S. 


A DAY  in  late  April,  1959,  is  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  We  were 
making  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  Can- 
ada with  hopes  for  some  good  spring 
fishing  and  a not  too  unlikely  shot  at 
a bear.  The  journey  had  meant  many 
miles  of  tiresome  driving,  but  these 
last  few  hours,  knowing  they  would 
soon  bring  us  to  our  destination,  had 
been  more  relaxing. 

We  noticed  the  trees  and  bushes, 
their  buds  swollen,  ready  to  burst 
open  and  begin  another  yearly  cycle. 


Birds  of  many  varieties  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere  one  looked.  All  this 
under  a cloudless  sky,  with  “Old  Sol” 
taking  the  chill  from  the  air.  It  made 
one  glad  he  was  alive  and  able  to 
appreciate  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Upon  arrival  at  camp,  our  first  thought 
was  to  air  out  the  camp  after  the  long 
winter.  Then  for  some  coffee  before 
unloading  our  gear  and  supplies. 

A trip  to  the  spring  for  water  was 
not  too  disappointing  when  we  found 
only  a dry  hole  where  heretofore 
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water  had  been  plentiful.  The  falling 
leaves  and  debris  which  we  first 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  our  spring’s 
failure  could  be  removed  at  a later 
date.  The  lake  of  125  to  130  acres  was 
just  beyond  the  evergreens  where  we 
could  get  water  temporarily,  but  “Lo 
and  Behold!”  when  we  came  through 
the  trees,  all  we  saw  was  a mud  flat 
with  a few  potholes  in  the  deepest 
places.  This  was  all  that  remained  of 
a once  beautiful  body  of  water. 

The  preceding  story  is  pure  fiction, 
but  if  it  were  true,  and  as  it  might 
well  have  been,  it  could  certainly  tax 
one’s  resources  to  find  such  conditions 
existing. 

I have  no  wings,  little  hair  and  no 
feathers,  but  I can  think  how  ducks 
returning  from  their  sojourn  in  the 
south  must  feel  when  they  arrive  at 
their  nesting  grounds  only  to  find  them 
without  the  necessary  water  and  food. 
This  has  happened  and  will  again; 
unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to 
alleviate  those  conditions. 

The  nesting  instinct  of  wild  water- 
fowl  is  one  of  nature’s  most  remark- 
able phenomena,  how  young  birds  find 
their  way  back  to  the  places  they  were 
hatched,  ready  to  carry  on  and  rear 


their  young.  It  must  be  frustrating  to 
return  and  find  conditions  so  changed, 
that  they  are  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves. They  will  fly  many  miles  look- 
ing for  a suitable  area  to  nest  and  rear 
their  young.  How  many  fail  to  find 
suitable  areas  will  never  be  known, 
the  urge  for  nesting  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  survival.  Many 
must  be  lost,  especially  the  younger 
birds. 

My  trip  west  the  past  season  gave 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  future  of 
our  ducks  with  men  from  other  states, 
real  duck  hunters,  and  conservation- 
ists. I trust  this  article  brings  better 
understanding  to  you  as  individuals, 
not  as  hunters,  conservationists  or 
sportsmen.  Your  assistance  will  pre- 
vent the  same  thing  happening  to 
ducks  that  many  thought  could  never 
happen  to  the  Buffalo  and  Passenger 
Pigeon. 

The  extra  dollar  for  a Duck  Stamp 
came  up  for  discussion  with  one 
group:  ex-judge  Harold  Laughlin, 

Scott  Moyers  and  Bill  McGill  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Andy  Granberg  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Bill  Bowman  and  R.  B. 
Gott  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Doctors 
Parker,  Kneibert  and  McPheeters  of 
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Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  Many  reasons  were 
offered  for  the  decline  in  sales.  The 
most  reasonable  conclusions  derived 
were— less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
hunters  were  aware  of  what  use  was 
to  be  made  of  the  extra  dollar,  or  they 
would  have  never  failed  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  small  game  hunters 
bought  a Duck  Stamp  for  a buck,  yes 
two  bucks,  just  in  case  they  were  for- 
tunate to  get  a shot  at  ducks  along 
some  stream  or  pond  while  hunting 
small  game,  and  might  possibly  hunt 
duck  the  first  two  days  before  the 
small  game  season  opened.  But  three 
bucks  seemed  too  much  for  this  privi- 
lege. There  were  9,720  stamps  sold 
from  the  Philatelic  Agency  in  1958  to 
stamp  collectors,  and  I would  be  safe 
in  saying  another  100,000  sold  from 
Post  Offices,  throughout  the  country 
for  the  same  reasqn.  Amateur  stamp 
collectors  can  fill  the  spaces  with  used 
stamps  instead  of  mint,  and  the  ad- 
vanced collector  may  have  been  buy- 
ing plate  number,  center  or  arrow  line 
blocks  of  mint  stamps.  At  the  time 
they  could  not  afford  them,  but  will 
likely  buy  before  they  are  exhausted. 
We  are  all  aware  that  many  old  duck 
hunters  passed  to  the  great  beyond 


during  the  past  year.  They  would 
have  purchased  Duck  Stamps  no  mat- 
ter the  cost,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
until  dyed-in-the-wool  duck  hunters 
take  their  places.  This  • could  be  the 
case  in  many  or  all  areas. 

On  the  wall  of  the  “Quacker  Box” 
or  lodge  where  we  gathered  at  Kno- 
bel,  Ark.,  was  a brassard  made  of  felt, 
picturing  a Mallard  Drake  in  all  its 
colors,  and  across  the  brassard  was 
written  “Ducks  Unlimited.” 

Another  group  around  that  day 
were  Don  Byers,  Gene  Newby,  Dean 
Rowe,  Charles  Clarey,  Ray  Scheer, 
Riggs  Wesley,  Bill  and  Larry  Gatz  all 
of  Arkansas;  Bob  Graham,  George 
Wilhoit  and  L.  S.  Scott  of  Missouri. 
A discussion  was  started  concerning 
the  value  of  D.  U.  to  the  people  of 
U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  as  a whole,  not 
just  the  hunters.  All  were  in  accord 
that  everyone  benefits  indirectly  in 
one  way  or  other.  I told  them  of  the 
thousands  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  who  go  to  Pymatuming  each  year 
to  see  the  ducks  walk  on  the  backs  of 
the  Carp.  D.  U.  so  far  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, but  much  more  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  assure  food  and  water  for 
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the  spring  migration  of  ducks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  done  good  work  in  various 
areas,  with  more  to  come.  Other  states 
see  the  need;  some  are  already  at 
work.  But  will  ducks  remain  the  wild 
ducks  we  now  know,  if  they  depend 
on  local  areas  for  nesting?  The  annual 
migration  will  become  a thing  of  the 
past  unless  something  is  done  to  help 
nature. 

In  1959  D.  U.  was  able  to  donate 
600,000  dollars  for  work  in  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces.  This  was  subscribed 
by  a few  of  the  many  who  hunt  ducks, 
and  a few  of  the  many  who  depend 
on  the  hunters  for  a large  part  of  their 
income. 

Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to- 
wards the  future  of  wild  waterfowl  if 
each  person  who  bought  a Duck 
Stamp  would  give  one  buck  to  D.  U. 
Sportsmen’s  organizations  should  con- 
tact the  merchants  who  depend  on 
them  for  their  business  and  get  a do- 
nation each  year  for  D.  U.  They  all 
donate  to  charitable  causes  that  they 
may  carry  on  their  noble  work.  A 
donation  to  D.  U.  each  year  not  only 
helps  carry  on  a noble  work  but  is  a 
good  investment  because  it  helps 
everyone  in  one  way  or  other. 

There  is  one  family  group  in  Kno- 
bel.  Ark.  The  Sellmeyers  — Edward, 
Buck,  Leo,  Henry,  Hiram  and  Joe— 
who  do  as  much  at  their  own  expense 
for  conservation  of  waterfowl,  as  any 


single  group  I know  of.  They  plant 
corn  and  other  foods,  then  flood  those 
plots  in  the  fall  to  be  used  as  feeding 
and  resting  areas.  Other  areas  are  set 
aside  in  the  harvested  rice  fields  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  are  duck 
hunters  and  good  ones,  but  they 
realize  “One  cannot  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it  also.” 

In  driving  from  Route  135  below 
Corning,  Ark.,  to  Knobel,  you  can  see 
hundreds,  at  times  thousands  of  Mal- 
lards, Black  Ducks  and  Pintails  using 
these  areas.  It  is  refreshing  to  know 
we  still  have  people  who  do  not  wait 
for  George.  They  do  it  themselves  and 
make  sure  it  is  done. 

For  many  years,  I have  attended 
meetings,  conventions,  dinners  and 
other  functions.  I felt  if  I only  made 
a new  acquaintance,  renewed  old  ones 
or  got  one  thing  that  helped  me  in  my 
work  or  daily  life,  the  meetings  were 
successful.  This  year  I made  new  ac- 
quaintances and  learned  two  things, 
both  from  ex- Judge  Laughlin.  One  of 
them  was  you  can’t  out-talk  a judge. 

I think  all  who  take  time  to  read 
this  article  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  facing  us  today. 
Why  not  put  a donation  to  D.  U.  and 
for  a Duck  Stamp  in  the  budget  for 
this  year  and  each  year  to  come.  It 
will  not  only  be  a good  investment, 
but  you  help  yourself  to  insure  the 
future  of  our  waterfowl,  for  you  and 
yours. 


SMALL  MARSH  DEVELOPMENTS  are  being  made  by  the  Game  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  enlarge  and  improve  suitable  waterfowl  habitat.  This  one  is  on  State  Game  Lands 
29  in  Warren  County. 


Artificial  Incubation 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-The  will 
to  survive  is  strong  in  wildlife.  Mrs. 
George  Hoffman,  of  R.  D.,  Pine  Grove, 
reports  that  her  children  brought  in 
some  pheasant  eggs  that  were  sal- 
vaged from  a nest  destroyed  during 
mowing  operations.  Since  she  was  ex- 
tremely busy  at  the  time,  she  placed 
them  in  a small  sandwich  bag  and  put 
them  on  top  of  the  hot  water  furnace. 
Her  duties  as  a housewife  kept  her 
occupied  and  she  forgot  about  the 
eggs  until  two  days  later.  Then  the 
smallest  of  the  children  came  running 
to  announce  that  two  chicks  had 
hatched  out.  Now  Mrs.  Hoffman  has 
another  duty— feeding  and  caring  for 
baby  pheasant  chicks.— Land  Manager 
Ralph  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 

Aquatic  Carnivores 

BERKS  COUNTY  - These  two 
angling  experiences  were  reported 
during  June.  Levi  Baldwin,  of  Read- 
ing, caught  a bass  in  the  ponds  of  the 
Cedardale  Fishing  Club  in  Cumru 
Township,  Berks  County.  Upon  open- 
ing the  bass,  he  found  a muskrat  about 
four  inches  long  in  the  stomach  of 
the  fish. 

Homer  Zweizig,  of  Reading,  and  a 
companion  were  fishing  in  the  Green 
Lane  Dam,  Montgomery  County. 
They  passed  a mallard  hen  with  six 
young  ducklings  in  fairly  deep  water. 
When  they  returned  to  the  area  about 
two  hours  later,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  only  one  duckling  with  the 
mother.  While  they  watched,  they 
noted  that  the  duckling  quacked 
alarmingly  several  times  and  seemed 
to  dip  into  the  water.  Finally  there 
was  a slight  swirl  in  the  water  and  the 
duckling  disappeared  before  their 
eyes.  Muskies  and  big  bass  have  been 


stocked  in  the  lake  and  the  duckling 
evidently  furnished  a meal  for  these 
big  fish.— District  Game  Protector  Joe 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 

Dogs  on  the  Loose 

PERRY  COUNTY— Perry  County  is 
still  being  harassed  by  its  predator 
dogs.  The  increasing  volume  of  tele- 
phone calls  to  my  headquarters  re- 
porting dogs  running  deer  continues 
to  increase  daily.  Not  only  the  mature 
deer  is  pursued  but  the  young  fawn 
falls  easy  prey  to  the  “free  running” 
dog.  One  flock  of  dogs  was  reported 
by  a reliable  farmer  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship to  have  run  down  and  killed 
three  fawns.— District  Game  Protector 
James  D.  Moyle,  Blain. 

Bucket  for  a Beau 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Game  Protector  Bob  Oates  reports 
that  a goose  has  taken  for  a mate  a 
bucket  that  sits  on  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion hatchery  where  they  dry  their 
nets.  The  goose  guards  the  bucket 
and  lays  its  head  over  it  when  one  goes 
near.  No  explanation  as  yet  for  the 
strange  behavior.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  R.  Miller,  Butler. 
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Poor  Shot 

ERIE  COUNTY-For  the  first  time, 
in  the  memory  of  residents  of  the 
Edinboro  area,  a pair  of  Canadian 
Geese  nested  in  the  vicinity.  The  birds 
had' their  nest  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Edinboro  and  were  watched  with  in- 
terest by  residents  as  they  fed  in  the 
shallow  water.  Last  week  Deputy  Fish 
Warden  Herman  Wiedenheft  found 
one  of  the  birds  badly  injured  and 
took  it  to  a vet  in  Edinboro.  Dr.  Birch- 
ard found  that  the  bird  had  been  shot 
with  a .22  cal.  rifle.  He  has  been  treat- 
ing the  Canadian  honker  and  hopes 
it  will  recover  so  that  it  can  rejoin 
its  mate.  The  shooting  of  the  goose 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  and  they  would 
be  pleased  to  assist  in  the  punishment 
of  the  vandal  that  fired  the  shot.— 
District  Game  Pfotector  Elmer  D. 
Simpson,  Union  City. 

Advance  Warning 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - While 
talking  to  a farmer  the  other  day,  he 
told  me  a little  about  animal  instinct. 
It  seems  a family  of  fox  squirrels  had 
their  nest  in  an  old  tree  for  many 
years.  Then  one  day  he  noticed  that 
they  had  moved  to  another  tree.  He 
couldn’t  figure  it  out  until  later  that 
day  when  he  heard  a crash.  Sure 
enough,  the  old  den  tree  had  split 
wide  open.  I guess  the  squirrels 
needed  a new  landlord.  — District 


Game  Protector  Richard  F.  Leonard, 
Rural  Valley. 

Weed  Control  Kills  Wildlife 

LEBANON  COUNTY- While  mak- 
ing brood  counts  in  Lebanon  County, 
I stopped  to  see  the  caretaker  of  a 
farm  which  is  in  the  Soil  Bank  Pro- 
gram. He  informed  me  that  he  had 
just  completed  his  mowing  on  200 
acres  as  required  (prior  to  June  23). 
He  added  that  he  had  killed  at  least 
24  hen  pheasants,  one  fawn  deer,  and 
an  unknown  number  of  rabbits.  Nest 
destruction  was  very  high  and  he  had 
run  into  two  additional  fawns  which 
ran  away.  This  cutting  is  required  for 
weed  control,  but  I wonder  if  a delay 
of  a week  or  so  would  make  any  dif- 
ference in  weeds.  It  certainly  would 
make  a difference  for  wildlife.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Perry  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 

Castor  Monax 

^ CLINTON  COUNTY  - On  June  6 
Game  Protector  Mike  Evancho  and  I 
were  called  to  pick  up  a fawn  deer 
that  a well-intentioned  missionary 
student  from  Florida  had  picked  up 
along  a mountain  road  the  previous 
evening.  After  explaining  things  to 
this  individual,  we  asked  him  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
found  the  fawn  so  we  could  return  it 
to  the  wild. 

On  the  way,  the  student  was  com- 
menting on  Pennsylvania’s  beautiful 
scenery  and  the  numerous  animals  to 
be  seen.  He  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  many  beavers  before  and  that 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  so  many. 
We  were  surprised  because  we  knew 
there  were  no  beavers  in  that  immedi- 
ate location.  Just  then  a woodchuck 
bounded  across  the  road  and  the  stu- 
dent exclaimed,  “There  goes  one 
now!”  This  made  us  more  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  people  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  many  animals  of  our 
woods  and  their  habits.  — District 
Game  Protector  John  Martin,  Jersey 
Shore. 
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BEAVER  COUNTY-This  incident 
was  told  to  me  by  Bob  Stout,  a resi- 
dent of  Beaver.  As  he  was  driving 
down  Market  Street  in  Beaver  during 
the  first  week  of  June,  he  saw  a sight 
that  made  him  wonder  if  he  was 
dreaming.  The  headlights  of  his  car 
picked  up  two  strange  companions. 
Walking  across  the  street  side  by  side 
were  a large  tom  housecat  and  a me- 
dium sized  opossum.  Since  then,  I 
am  keeping  my  eyes  open  hoping  to 
be  the  first  one  to  see  if  this  pair  has 
started  a new  breed  of  animal.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Harry  E.  Merz, 
Beaver. 

All  Modern  Conveniences 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
June  22  while  on  patrol  in  Clay  Town- 
ship I passed  the  farm  of  Edgar 
Hoffman.  He  was  working  around  his 
chicken  house  and  he  called  to  me  to 
stop.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  show 
me  a nest  of  young  rabbits  and  to  tell 
him  what  kind  they  were.  The  old 
doe  had  jumped  upon  a cement  block 
and  had  gone  down  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  block  and  had  bur- 
rowed out  a hole  underneath  it  that 
would  have  been  as  big  as  a half- 
bushel measure.  I didn’t  get  to  see  the 
old  rabbit  but  from  his  description  of 
it  and  the  type  of  nest  she  had,  it 
surely  must  have  been  a San  Juan.  I 
counted  five  young  in  the  nest  and 
there  may  have  been  more.  From  their 
appearance  they  couldn’t  have  been 
more  than  two  or  three  days  old.— 


District  Game  Protector  L.  B.  Welch, 
Three  Springs. 

Ding,  Dong  Kangaroo 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - On  June  18, 
I received  a complaint  of  a kangaroo 
running  free  in  the  woods  with  a bell 
around  its  neck.  The  complainant  was 
a very  nice  elderly  lady  of  very  good 
intention.  Upon  further  investigation 
it  was  learned  that  it  was  a fawn  deer 
which  someone  had  burdened  with  a 
bell.  This  fawn  was  apparently  still 
very  wild  because  it  shied  from  all 
humans.  The  last  this  animal  was  seen 
was  June  10.  The  fate  of  this  “kanga- 
roo” is  still  unknown.— District  Game 
Protector  Jay  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 

Oops,  Wrong  Number 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - A fox 
complaint  was  answered  recently  that 
really  was  a complaint.  A Mr.  Houck 
of  the  New  Castle  area  called  me  on 
foxes  taking  bantams  and  their  chicks. 
The  fox,  a gray,  returned  sometime 
after  taking  the  chicks  and  grabbed 
Houck’s  cat  that  was  sitting  on  a win- 
dow sill.  Since  the  window  sill  was 
over  three  feet  from  the  ground  level, 
the  fox  made  several  attempts  to  reach 
his  prey.  Evidence  of  his  several  at- 
tempts was  left  on  the  side  of  the 
house  by  the  fox’s  dirty  feet.  How- 
ever, the  cat  was  grabbed  and  carried 
off  for  some  distance  but  evidently 
persuaded  Mr.  Fox  to  let  him  free. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Cat  was  somewhat 
shy  and  limping  a little  but  none  the 
worse  for  its  experience.  — District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr., 
New  Castle. 
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Penthouse  Problems 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  inter- 
esting experience  was  related  to  me 
by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Georgetown  Conservation  Club. 
A few  days  before  the  opening  of 
antlered  deer  season,  a very  good 
sportsman  went  to  Bear  Creek,  and 
constructed  a platform  high  in  a tree 
with  steps  leading  to  it.  The  hunter 
packed  his  gear  and  was  at  this  perch 
about  one  hour  before  the  season 
opened.  He  had  a blanket  and  a kero- 
sene stove  to  keep  him  warm.  This 
very  enthusiastic  hunter  was  ready 
about  a half  hour  before  the  opening 
of  the  season,  except  for  the  heat. 
When  this  hunter  started  his  kerosene 
stove,  it  exploded  and  his  hunting 
suite  was  burning.  He  had  no  fire 
escape,  so  the  only  way  of  escaping 
was  to  jump,  which  he  did,  but  the 
tree  was  too  low  for  a parachute  to 
open  and  too  high  to  escape  injury. 
This  sportsman  stated  he  would  have 
no  more  of  Waldorf  Astoria  style 
hunting  for  him.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Harveys 
Lake. 

Egg  Eater 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
May  26,  1960,  while  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  107 
H.  B.  Moyer,  of  Hesston,  came  across 
a large  blacksnake  which  lacked  the 
natural  sleek  appearance  of  this  rep- 
tile. The  coup  de  grace  was  adminis- 
tered and  an  autopsy  revealed  eleven 
grouse  eggs.  All  eggs  were  intact  and 
an  examination  of  same  disclosed  they 
would  have  hatched  within  several 
days.— District  Came  Protector  Rich- 
ard D.  Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Drive-In  Drama 

MONROE  COUNTY-On  the  eve- 
ning of  June  30,  1960,  at  about  8 
o’clock,  I went  to  Mt.  Home,  Pa. 
(Laurel  Run  Drive),  in  response  to  a 
telephone  call  and  found  a mother 
bear  (approximately  150  lbs.)  and 
her  two  cubs,  high  up  in  an  oak  tree. 
There  were  many  cars  parked  along 
the  drive  and  many  people  around 
the  tree  into  which  the  bears  had 
climbed.  Deputy  Guida  and  I arrived 
at  the  scene  and  asked  the  people  to 
get  into  their  cars  and  leave,  so  mother 
bear  and  the  cubs  would  get  down 
from  the  tree  and  leave.  When  the 
people  left  the  scene,  and  after  the 
area  was  quiet  for  about  ten  minutes, 
mother  bear  and  cubs  climbed  down 
the  oak  tree  and  left,  heading  toward 
a nearby  swamp.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Spencer,  Mount  Pocono. 

Twister  Trouble 

PIKE  COUNTY  - On  June  17  a 
small  twister  swept  through  the  Con- 
asbaugh  area  in  Dingman  Township. 
It  leveled  everything  in  its  path,  which 
was  about  75  yards  wide.  Trees  well 
over  three  feet  in  diameter  were  either 
pulled  out  by  the  roots  and  flung 
some  distance  from  where  they  grew 
or  broken  off  like  matchsticks.  In  one 
small  open  field  a high  tension  line 
was  downed.  A burned  area  in  the 
grass  showed  that  it  was  still  hot  and 
a large  dead  doe  lay  under  it.  Either 
it  had  fallen  on  her  or  she  had  run 
into  it.  Two  small  fawns  stood  not  far 
away.— District  Game  Protector  Dan- 
iel S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Matamoras. 

Mother  Love 

MERCER  COUNTY-What  effect 
has  imagination?  A lady  wanted  to 
work  in  her  flower  garden  and  un- 
known to  her  a female  rabbit  had  a 
nest  of  young  in  the  garden.  Every 
time  the  lady  went  to  this  certain  spot, 
mother  rabbit  appeared  and  kept 
jumping  and  kicking  at  her  and  after 
numerous  tries,  bit  the  woman  on  the 
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hand.  This  started  a furor.  Everyone 
surmised  that  the  rabbit  had  rabies 
and  so,  taking  no  chances,  the  lady 
was  hustled  off  to  the  doctor.  And 
then  the  following  were  all  called  in 
on  the  case  to  rid  Sharpsville  of  a 
rabid  rabbit:  Boro  Police,  Humane  So- 
ciety, Health  Dept.,  Game  Commis- 
sion and  a few  residents.  When  I got 
there  the  stories  were  enormous  and 
people  weren’t  taking  any  chances  in 
that  section  of  Sharpsville.  Everyone 
had  only  one  thing  in  mind— if  you  see 
a rabbit,  kill  it!  I set  two  live  traps, 
caught  the  female  rabbit  and  took  her 
and  her  young  to  the  vet  in  Sharon. 
When  I left  the  vet,  everything  was 
in  hand.  The  female  was  contented 
with  her  young  and  the  vet’s  young 
son  was  enjoying  the  newly  acquired 
threesome.  The  bitten  lady  felt  re- 
lieved that  the  rabbit  was  only  pro- 
tecting her  young.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Arthur  Biondi,  Mercer. 

Nest  Saver 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - The  fol- 
lowing story  was  related  to  me  by  a 
retired  couple  living  in  a camp  be- 
tween Tapawingo  and  Cranberry  Lake 
in  Somerset  County.  It’s  about  their 
little  dog,  a rat  terrier,  and  how  it 
saved  a nest  of  grouse. 

One  day,  late  in  June,  they  were 
aroused  by  the  barking  of  their  dog 
in  back  of  their  cabin.  When  they  in- 
vestigated, they  saw  a grouse  acting  as 
though  she  had  a broken  wing,  and 
knowing  the  actions  of  grouse,  thought 
that  the  dog  had  found  a nest.  Upon 
further  investigation,  they  saw  the 
dog  was  barking  at  a large  snake 
which  had  taken  two  of  the  grouse 
eggs,  and  was  starting  on  the  third. 
The  snake  was  killed,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  six  young  grouse  were  hatched. 
The  dog  in  this  case  turned  out  to  be 
a game  protector  and  not  a game 
destroyer.  — District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Muir,  Meyersdale. 


Radiator  Rabbit 

PERRY  COUNTY  — One  wonders 
sometimes  how  much  damage  wildlife, 
such  as  a rabbit,  can  do  to  a motor 
vehicle?  In  the  early  part  of  June  I 
stopped  at  a local  gas  station  in  Perry 
County.  I was  shown  a car  that  had 
just  been  hit  by  a rabbit.  It  had  broken 
the  grille  and  gone  into  the  radiator. 
The  rabbit  had  hit  with  such  force 
that  it  put  a hole  in  the  radiator  and 
all  the  water  ran  out.  Needless  to  say 
the  car  didn’t  get  very  far  in  that  con- 
dition.—District  Game  Protector  Jacob 
I.  Sitlinger,  Newport. 

Road  Block  Bruin 

CARBON  COUNTY-Going  out  a 
Game  Lands  road  on  State  Game 
Lands  141  the  seventh  of  June,  I 
was  compelled  to  remove  several  large 
stones  from  the  road  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Upon  examination  I discov- 
ered that  a bear  had  apparently 
strolled  down  the  road  and  tipped 
these  stones  off  the  bank  looking  for 
a meal  of  insects.  Several  of  these 
stones  were  better  than  100  pounds  in 
weight.  While  Mr.  Bruin  was  strolling 
out  the  road  he  came  across  a turkey 
feeder  that  had  a few  ears  of  corn 
remaining  in  it,  so  he  proceeded  to 
tear  several  slats  off  it,  sort  of  a des- 
sert after  his  meal  of  insects.— District 
Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Jim  Thorpe. 
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Peaceful  Farms 
Wooded  Hillsides  and  Clear 
Give  Rise  to  Many  Pleasant. . . 


Hand  Valley 
emories 


Archibald  Rutledge 


IN  the  month  of  October,  1904,  a 
rather  scared  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Mercersburg,  in  southern  Franklin 
County,  to  try  to  teach  English  in  the 
famous  Mercersburg  Academy.  Fresh 
out  of  college,  I had  been  working  in 
Washington,  when  the  Headmaster  of 
Mercersburg  wired  me  to  come  for  a 
week  “to  supply  the  place  of  a teacher 
who  was  sick.”  Later  I learned  that 
he  was  not  sick,  but  that  the  Head- 
master was  sick  of  him.  Because  this 
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teacher  left  school,  and  for  a good 
many  other  reasons,  I,  who  went  to 
that  little  town  ( it  is  an  ancient  place, 
having  been  founded  in  1750)  in  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  to  spend 
a week,  stayed  for  33  years.  And  they 
were  the  best  years  of  my  life.  Al- 
though I had  a very  responsible  posi- 
tion, I was  in  a kindly  rural  com- 
munity, within  a mile  of  rugged 
mountains.  I loved  the  environment. 
There  were  trout  streams  near  the 
school,  old  Indian  camp  sites  where 
one  could  find  arrowheads  and  an  oc- 
casional tomahawk  or  a pipe.  East- 
ward stretched  the  wide  and  fertile 
Cumberland  Valley,  lying  between  the 
North  and  South  Mountains,  the  val- 
ley extending  some  sixty  miles  to  Har- 
risburg. It  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
northward  extension  of  the  great  Shen- 
andoah Valley  of  Virginia,  or,  con- 
versely, the  Shenandoah  is  the  south- 
ward extension  of  the  Cumberland.  In 
this  Pennsylvania  valley  are  such 
famous  streams  as  Dickey’s  Run,  the 
Conococheague,  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
Falling  Springs,  Big  Spring,  and  the 
Conodoguinet. 

Eastward  from  Mercersburg  the 
country  stretches  away  toward  Green- 
castle,  Waynesboro,  and  the  wild 
mountains  beyond.  To  the  northward, 
its  entrance  sentinelled  by  lofty  Mt. 
Parnell,  Path  Valley  extends  all  the 
way  to  “the  blue  Juniata.” 

Those  who  love  the  Cumberland 
V alley  — and  all  who  really  know  it  must 
love  it— realize  that  it  is  a rolling  coun- 
try of  peaceful  farms  and  orchards, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  rugged  moun- 
tains. It  is  a land  of  limestone  springs, 
some  of  them  phenomenal  in  the  vol- 
ume of  pure  cold  water  issuing  from 
them.  As  I became  more  familiar  with 
these  sources  of  perfect  water  coming 
from  clefts  in  the  limestone  rocks,  I 
discovered  that  such  places  were,  long 
ago,  favorite  haunts  of  Indians. 

I did  no  hunting  during  that  first 
autumn  that  I spent  in  Mercersburg. 
I was  too  new  on  my  job,  and  too 
much  of  a stranger  to  the  country. 


But  I became  acquainted  with  a good 
many  of  the  native  fishermen  and 
hunters;  and  a good  deal  of  my  leisure 
time  was  spent  in  listening  to  their 
stories  of  hunting  and  fishing.  I have 
always  felt  that  it  is  wise  for  a stranger 
who  loves  to  hunt  and  fish  to  get  all 
the  dope  he  can  from  the  local  sports- 
men. In  one  sense,  hunting  and  fishing 
are  the  same  all  over  the  world;  but  in 
another  sense,  as  regards  how  they 
are  done,  they  can  be  entirely  differ- 
ent; and  the  native  always  knows 
where  wild  game  and  fish  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  best  methods  to  use  to 
bring  them  to  bag  or  to  creel. 

My  memory  goes  back  almost  to  the 
time  when  there  were  practically  no 
wild  turkeys  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
time  when  to  see  a deer  was  some- 
thing of  a novelty.  The  State  Game 
Commission  not  only  began  to  con- 
serve the  game  left  in  the  state,  but 
by  restocking,  brought  back  species 
from  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  new  species 

When  I first  went  to  live  in  Mercers- 
burg, about  the  only  wild  game  in  the 
fields  and  valleys  were  rabbits  and 
quail;  these  were  also  found  in  the 
mountains,  especially  when  there  are 
orchards  and  plantings  of  grain  such 
as  buckwheat.  In  the  mountains  were 
a few  ruffed  grouse;  but  then  as  now 
these  noble  birds  increased  and  de- 
creased in  cycles,  the  causes  of  which 
are  but  imperfectly  understood.  Any- 
one familiar  with  this  princely  game 
bird  knows  that  whereas  at  the  close 
of  a season  there  may  be  a great  many 
grouse  left,  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son following,  there  may  be  very  few 
to  be  found.  Besides  its  mysterious 
tendency  to  “cycle,”  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  game  birds  to 
propagate  in  captivity.  Whereas  quail, 
ringnecks,  wild  ducks,  and  wild  tur- 
keys can  be  raised  by  the  thousands, 
ruffed  grouse  have  never  been  raised 
with  any  degree  of  success;  hence  re- 
stocking is  not  usually  possible. 

It  was  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  that  I first  became 
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far  beyond  the  sycamore.  I felt  sure 
that  that  was  the  natural  goal  of  those 
grouse.  But  no.  All  five  of  them 
alighted  on  the  bare  limbs  near  the 
top  of  the  sycamore.  A little  later  they 
did  go  into  the  pine  thicket;  but  first 
they  stopped  in  what  for  them  was 
apparently  a watch-tower,  just  to  look 
the  situation  over,  possibly  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  nuisance  that  had 
flushed  them. 

That  is  the  kind  of  surprising  ma- 
neuver that  makes  a man  realize  how 
little  he  really  knows  about  nature, 
and  makes  him  admire  what  the 
Soothsayer  says  in  Shakespeare’s  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra: 

“In  nature’s  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
a little  have  I read.” 

While  we  naturally  think  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  as  a bird  of  the  hills  and 
the  mountains,  yet,  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  migration,  grouse  show  an 
inclination  to  wander  far  from  their 
natural  haunts.  Even  some  domestic 
ducks  and  geese  show,  during  the 
period  of  migration,  a seasonal  rest- 
lessness. But  the  grouse,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  will  sometimes  move  in 
the  night,  flying  through  the  windows 
of  mountain  homes. 

As  I remember  it,  wild  turkeys  first 
became  plentiful  in  the  north  moun- 
tains of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and 
in  Path  Valley,  between  1910-1920. 
Nor  do  I remember  as  a hunter  a 
greater  thrill  than  to  climb  a dusky 
mountain  by  dim  daylight,  and  to  see, 
silhouetted  against  the  pearly  sky  of 
dawn,  a great  flock  of  turkeys  roosting 
high  in  bare  trees.  I once  counted  on 
the  roost  a flock  of  thirty-one.  Un- 
doubtedly, two  flocks  must  have  got- 
ten together. 

Now  that  I am  back  in  my  old  home 
in  the  South,  I miss  Pennsylvania.  I 
miss  the  fishing,  the  hunting,  the 
beauty  of  the  valleys  and  the  moun- 
tains. As  I was  there  33  years,  I left 
my  youth  and  my  young  manhood 
there.  And  most  of  all,  I miss  the  kind 
and  generous  hearts  of  that  lovely 
country. 


acquainted  with  this  prince  of  the 
woodland;  and  during  the  years  of  my 
residence  there,  the  more  I hunted 
him,  the  more  respect  I acquired  for 
him.  God  might  have  made  a finer 
bird,  but  He  never  did. 

As  every  grouse  hunter  knows,  this 
bird,  if  he  alights  in  a tree,  will  likely 
choose  a pine,  a hemlock,  or  some 
other  evergreen.  But  to  show  how 
foolish  it  is  to  be  dogmatic  about  the 
behavior  of  intelligent  wild  creatures, 
saying  of  one  of  them,  “He  will  al- 
ways do  this,”  I mention  this  case  of 
exceptional  behavior  of  five  grouse 
that  I put  up  as  a covey  in  an  old 
orchard  near  the  top  of  a hill. 

They  took  off  together,  too  far  away 
for  me  to  shoot,  and  headed  across  a 
narrow  valley,  through  which  wound 
a little  stream.  On  its  bank  stood  a 
tall  old  sycamore,  perfectly  leafless. 
There  was  an  inviting  pine  thicket  not 
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FOREST  CUTTINGS 
HELP  DEER  SURVIVE 

Forest  cuttings  to  provide  browse 
for  deer  have  been  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  for  many 
years.  The  program  was  increased  re- 
cently, to  the  point  that  between  June 
1,  1959,  and  April  21  of  this  year 
almost  6,000  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  were  treated  specifically  to  pro- 
vide browse  for  the  herd— particularly 
during  the  lean  winter  months.  This 
project  is  carried  on  with  the  ear- 
marked funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  anterless  deer  licenses,  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fund  may  be  used. 

In  most  of  the  Commission’s  cutting 
operations,  2-  to  20-acre  blocks  were 
“clear  cut”;  only  shrubby  growths 
and  some  mast-producing  trees  re- 
mained. Also,  cutting  was  done  along 
woodland  roads  and  edges  of  food 
strips.  Insofar  as  possible  the  opera- 
tion was  conducted  in  remote  areas 
where  deer  would  more  likely  need 
food  during  critical  winter  months. 


However,  deep  snows  during  the  late 
weeks  of  last  winter  hindered  the  work 
in  some  hard-to-reach  forest  areas. 

Sprout  growth  that  follows  timber 
cuttings  and  vegetation  that  develops 
when  the  sun  is  permitted  to  reach 
the  ground  will  continue  to  benefit 
the  deer  and  other  game. 

Lumbering  operations  on  public 
lands  in  Pennsylvania  also  provided 
much  deer  browse  since  last  summer. 
Timber  sales  covering  3,150  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  were  made  be- 
tween June  1,  1959,  and  April  1,  1960. 
Within  the  same  10-month  period  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  timbered  off  more  than  14,000 
acres,  and  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  about  7,000  acres.  The  grand 
total  of  more  than  30,000  acres  of 
lands  cut  over  in  recent  months  does 
not  in  this  case  tell  only  of  lumbering 
operations.  Happily,  all  these  cuttings, 
plus  those  on  private  lands,  helped  to 
bring  the  Pennsylvania  deer  herd 
through  the  perilous  late  winter  and 
early  spring  period  this  year. 


WINTER  CUTTING  OPERATION  is  inspected  by  some  of  the  Commission's  Northwest 
Field  Division  officers.  Left  to  right:  Earl  Smith,  Land  Operations  Assistant;  Bill  Over- 
turf, Land  Manager;  and  Don  Parr,  District  Game  Protector.  This  small  clear-cut  area 
is  located  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 


SEATON  ACCLAIMED 
FOR  CONSERVATION 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, was  cited  by  many  of  the  na- 
tion’s foremost  conservation  groups 
and  membership  associations  for  “dis- 
tinguished and  courageous  service 
rendered  in  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  country’s  natural  re- 
sources” at  a surprise  ceremony  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Seton  was  given  a special  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  conservation 
by  15  major  organizations  represent- 
ing official  agencies,  societies,  and 
millions  of  sportsmen  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts  following  his  speech  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners on  June  20. 


Bordering  the  large  scroll  presented 
the  Interior  Secretary  are  scenes  de- 
picting conservation  issues  in  which 
he  has  taken  part  since  appointment 
to  office  in  1956.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute and  former  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Signers  of 
the  scroll  in  addition  to  the  Western 
Association  and  the  Institute,  are  the 
International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners, 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  National 
Audubon  Society,  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, National  Rifle  Association 
of  America,  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cil of  America,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, North  American  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Sierra  Club,  Sport  Fishing 
Institute,  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, and  The  Wilderness  Society. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CONSERVATION  AWARD  was  presented  to  Secretary  of 
Interior  Seaton  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
The  award,  presented  on  behalf  of  15  of  the  nation's  major  conservation  groups,  cites  Mr. 
Seaton  for  "distinguished  and  courageous  service  rendered  in  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  country's  natural  resources." 
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CONSERVATION  DEMONSTRATIONS  were  featured  at  Boy  Scout  Camporees  throughout 
the  nation  this  summer.  Here  Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  Les  Harshbarger  and  Ivan 
Dodd  talk  to  more  than  300  Scouts  from  Clinton  and  Lycoming  Counties  at  a Camporee 
held  at  Mill  Hall  Park. 


Izaak  Walton  League 
Honors  Roger  Latham 
At  Annual  Convention 

Roger  Latham,  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  cited  at  the 
38th  annual  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
education.  He  received  the  League’s 
public  information  and  conservation 
education  Honor  Roll  Award. 

The  citation  said:  “For  outstanding 
service  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
education;  for  bringing  to  his  writing 
a high  order  of  technical  competence 
in  the  biological  fields,  sensitivity  to 
the  intangible  values  of  wildlife  and 
understanding  of  high  quality  out- 
door recreation;  for  accepting  fully 
the  outdoor  writer’s  responsibility  to 
help  perpetuate  outdoor  opportunity 
for  all  the  people;  for  unusual  ability 
to  incorporate  perspective  and  philos- 
ophy in  day  by  day  outdoor  report- 
ing; for  adding  stature  to  both  the 
professional  of  biological  science  and 
outdoor  writing.” 


Commission  Revises  Policy 
On  Permits  for  Migratory 
Bird  Mounts,  Eggs,  Nests 

The  following  statement  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Executive  Director,  M.  J.  Gol- 
den: 

“At  its  meeting  of  June  6,  1960,  the 
Commission  acted  to  revise  its  policy 
relative  to  issuance  of  permits  to 
mount  and  retain  protected  migratory 
birds  (nests  and  eggs).  This  action 
was  taken  to  insure  consistency  with  a 
recent  revision  of  policy  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

“Hereafter  such  permits  may  be  is- 
sued only  to  public,  scientific  and  ed- 
ucational institutions,  excepting  that 
they  may  be  issued  to  individuals  if 
substantial  reason  be  shown  that  the 
specimens  will  be  used  in  the  public 
interest  for  educational  or  scientific 
purposes.  In  no  instance  will  permits 
be  issued  where  birds,  eggs  or  nests 
are  unlawfully  acquired.  No  state  per- 
mit will  be  issued  except  it  be  quali- 
fied by  prior  issuance  of  a Federal 
Permit. 
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COYOTE  DEN  was  located  this  summer  at  the  head  of  Hunts  Run,  Cameron  County,  by 
the  four  Schoeffel  brothers  of  Evans  City  who  own  a camp  nearby.  Seven  pups  were 
removed  and  delivered  to  District  Game  Protector  Norm  Erickson  at  Emporium.  Here 
Erickson's  son  points  out  the  den  which  was  unusually  clean  for  a wild  animal  while 
Erickson,  right,  displays  two  of  the  lively  pups. 


Total  Reduction  in  Deer  Herd 
Exceeds  106,000  Last  Year 

A minimum  of  106,791  deer  was 
removed  from  the  Pennsylvania  herd, 
as  shown  by  Game  Commission  rec- 
cords  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
31,  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  1959  hunting 
season  harvest  (reported  by  success- 
ful hunters  as  90,172)  the  following 
losses  are  known  to  have  occurred  be- 
tween June  1,  1959,  and  May  31,  1960: 


For  crop  damage  _ ..  1,054 

By  vehicles  - 6,756 

In  miscellaneous  accidents  546 
Killed  illegally,  in  season 

and  out  2,666 

Destroyed  by  dogs  ...  .....  597 

Mortality  last  winter  and 
early  spring- 

approximate  ly  5,000 


During  the  described  12-month 
period  the  number  of  deer  legally  har- 
vested and  the  herd  reduction  due  to 
other  mortality  causes  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  shown  by  the 
big  game  tag  returns  and  reports  sub- 
mitted by  Commission  field  personnel. 
The  totals  represent  only  the  known 
deer  deaths.  Studies  in  Pennsylvania 
have  revealed  that  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  successful  deer  hunters 
fail  to  report  their  kill.  The  highway 
mortality  figure  indicates  only  the 
animals  removed  by  Game  Protectors; 
it  does  not  include  injured  deer  that 


escape  into  the  woods  before  dying. 
Deer  that  succumb  to  wounds  inflicted 
during  the  hunting  season  represents 
yet  another  uncountable  number. 

Even  with  a law  enforcement  pro- 
gram second  to  none  in  the  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  all  illegal 
deer  kills.  In  the  miscellaneous  classi- 
fication the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
accidental  injury  constitutes  only  a 
fraction  of  those  that  occur  unseen 
and  uncounted.  Similarly,  the  deer  loss 
to  free-running  and  wild-living  dogs 
represents  only  the  known  instances 
and  is  far  below  the  actual  figure. 

Game  Commission  field  biologists 
and  officers  arrived  at  the  “approxi- 
mately 5,000”  winter  loss  total  after 
cruising  sample  areas  after  the  deep 
snows  melted.  Winter  mortality  was 
localized  and  largely  confined  to  sev- 
eral of  the  northern  tier  counties 
where  many  deer,  mostly  fawns  of  the 
previous  spring,  were  the  principal 
casualties.  Fortunately  the  starvation 
loss  was  not  much  greater,  state-wide, 
than  that  of  the  average  winter  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

The  state’s  wildlife  people  point 
out:  These  official  figures  are  indica- 
tive but  minimal;  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  deer  mortality  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  12-month  period. 
This  information  is  presented  in  the 
interest  of  better  understanding  of  the 
annual  harvest  and  loss  factors  which 
reflect  population  levels  and  help  serve 
as  a deer  management  guide. 
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1960  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  for 
Doves,  Woodcock,  Gallinules,  Rails  and  Snipe 


The  seasons  and  bag  limits  governing  the  taking  of  certain  migratory  game 
birds  are  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  following 
federal  regulations  will  be  effective  during  the  1960  seasons  for  gallinules, 
rails,  mourning  doves,  woodcock,  and  Wilson’s  snipe  in  Pennsylvania,  all 
dates  being  inclusive: 

The  open  season  for  gallinules  and  rails  will  be  September  1 to  November  9, 
the  same  as  that  of  1959.  The  daily  bag  for  each,  except  sora,  remains  at  15 
and  the  maximum  possession  limit  after  the  first  day  again  is  30.  The  season 
for  sora  also  runs  September  1-November  9,  but  the  daily  bag  has  been  in- 
creased to  25,  the  possession  limit  is  also  25. 

The  1960  snipe  season  will  be  October  1-29.  Both  the  daily  bag  and  pos- 
session limits  for  this  bird  will  be  8. 

The  1960  season  for  mourning  doves  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  1959  in 
that  there  are  5 more  hunting  days  and  2 birds  have  been  added  to  the  daily 
limit,  4 to  the  possession  limit.  The  season  will  run  September  1 to  November 
9.  The  daily  bag  will  be  12,  the  possession  limit  24  after  the  first  day.  But  the 
hunting  hours  for  doves  remains  at  12:00  noon,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  to 
sunset. 

Woodcock  may  be  hunted  October  15  to  November  23,  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  bag  limits  are  unchanged— 4 a day  and  8 possession  limit  after  the 
opening  date. 

In  summary,  the  1960  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the  above  birds  are: 


Species 

Doves 

Gallinules 

Rails 

Sora 

Snipe 

Woodcock 


Open  Season 
Sept.  1-Nov.  9 
Sept.  1-Nov.  9 
Sept.  1-Nov.  9 
Sept.  1-Nov.  9 
Oct.  1-Oct.  29 
Oct.  15-Nov.  23 


Daily  Bag 
12 
15 
15 
25 
8 
4 


Possession  limit 

24 
30 
30 

25 
8 
8 


The  shooting  hours  this  year  will  be:  For  gallinules,  rails,  woodcock  and 
snipe— sunrise  to  sunset.  (In  1959  they  were  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
sunset.)  The  shooting  hours  for  doves— 12  o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.,  to  sunset. 

Exceptions  to  these  shooting  hours  will  be:  the  opening  day  of  the  water- 
fowl  season  (date  to  be  announced  later)  and  October  29,  when  the  opening 
hour  for  all  hunting  will  be  8:00  a.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Sunday  hunting  for  game  in  Pennsylvania  is  prohibited. 

The  open  season,  shooting  hours  and  other  regulations  governing  waterfowl 
hunting  will  be  announced  after  August  15. 
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The  Story  Behind  the  Ani  t mil 
That  Provides  Bowhuntel  With . . . 


TO  A Pennsylvania  bowhunter  the 
year  consists  of  eleven  months  and 
October.  True,  he  enjoys  the  com- 
panionship of  fellow  archers  on  the 
club  field  course  and  he  competes  with 
them  in  local,  state,  and  national  tour- 
naments. But  all  these  activities  are 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  white-tailed  deer  during 
the  archers’  “any-deer”  season.  His 


vacation  is  planned  for  October,  tackle 
is  selected  that  will  best  serve  his 
purpose  in  the  hunting  field,  and  end- 
less hours  are  spent  in  conversation 
with  fellow  bowhunters  recounting 
past  hunts.  As  a group,  bowmen  are 
not  prone  to  boast  of  the  deer  they 
have  bagged  but  will  outline  in  detail 
their  experiences  of  being  outwitted 
by  the  deer. 
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There  are  three  species  of  deer  on 
the  North  American  Continent:  White- 
tail,  Mule  deer,  and  the  Columbian 
Blacktail.  No  less  than  thirty  sub- 
species of  white-tailed  deer  (Odoco- 
ileus  virginianus)  have  been  named. 
These  subspecies  range  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada  south 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  domi- 
nant subspecies  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Northern  Woodland  White-tailed  Deer 
(Odocoileus  virginianus  borealis).  The 
range  of  this  subspecies  extends  from 
Western  Ontario  east  across  southern 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia;  and  from  James  Bay  (New- 
post,  Abitibi  River),  Gaspe  Peninsula 
and  Anticosti  Island  south  to  southern 
Maryland,  southern  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  south- 
ern boundaries  are  fixed  at  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  Rivers  and  the  western 
limits  at  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers.  In  comparison  with  other  sub- 
species of  the  white-tailed  deer  the 
Northern  Woodland  whitetail  is  rated 
as  very  large  in  size.  There  is  no 
fixed  line  of  demarcation  of  the  sub- 
species as  they  crossbreed  quite  read- 
ily. Originally  there  were  probably 
two  subspecies  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  southern  counties  we  had  the 
Virginia  white-tailed  deer  and  in  some 
of  our  northern  counties  the  Northern 
Woodland  white-tailed  deer.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  subspecies 
is  size,  the  northern  deer  being  the 
larger. 

From  1906  until  1925  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  bought,  and 
stocked  1,192  deer.  Some  were  wild- 
trapped  animals  but  the  majority  were 
obtained  from  deer  parks  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 


lina, Maine,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan.  Of  this  total 
524  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  only 
417  from  Michigan. 

Old  timers  are  prone  to  perpetuate 
a common  fallacy  that  the  so-called 
“Michigan”  buck  is  a larger  deer  than 
our  local  deer  and  that  to  improve 
the  size  of  our  deer  we  should  import 
a number  of  these  “Michigan”  bucks 
for  breeding  purposes  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  deer  in  our  herd.  The  truth 
is  that  the  deer  of  Michigan  and 
northern  Pennsylvania  are  the  north- 
ern woodland  white-tailed  subspecies 
and  their  size  is  dependent  wholly  on 
an  adequate  food  supply.  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania  both  have  the  prob- 
lem of  winter  starvation  of  deer  due 
to  a depleted  food  supply.  The  severe 
Michigan  winters  accentuate  the  prob- 
lem in  that  state.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  the  trophy  deer  bagged  in 
Pennsylvania  do  not  come  from  the 
heavily  forested  area  of  the  state  but 
from  the  semi-agricultural  area  where 
there  is  an  abundant  food  supply  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

Potter  County  topped  all  others  in 
the  number  of  deer  harvested  during 
the  1959  season.  A total  of  5,199  deer 
of  which  2,025  were  antlered  deer 
were  harvested.  The  bowhunters 
scored  their  highest  success  in  this 
county;  105  of  the  total  deer  accounted 
for  were  bagged  by  the  archers.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  field  personnel  of 
the  Armstrong  Forest  Company  made 
a study  of  the  deer  population  and 
mortality  in  Elk  and  McKean  Coun- 
ties in  the  maple,  cherry,  beech,  and 
birch  types  of  forest  of  the  Allegheny 
Plateau.  On  an  area  covering  7,107 
acres  183  deer  were  reported  present 
after  the  1959  hunting  season,  an  aver- 
age of  1 deer  per  39  acres.  In  March  of 
this  year  of  215  deer  reported,  57  were 
dead,  an  average  of  27  per  cent  mor- 
tality, leaving  one  deer  for  each  53 
acres.  In  the  area  studied  the  winter 
was  not  considered  unusually  severe 
for  deer.  Movements  were  not  ham- 
pered until  the  beginning  of  February, 
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REPAIR  OF  BRODHEADS  is  a must  for 
every  bowhunter  before  the  season  opens. 
Dents  should  be  removed  with  a hammer 
and  the  cutting  edges  sharpened  to  razor- 
like qualities. 

and  thaws  reduced  the  snow  at  the 
end  of  March.  This  8-week  period 
may  be  compared  to  an  experiment 
conducted  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity over  a ten-week  period  in 
which  deer  were  fed  on  half  the 
amount  consumed  by  deer  whose  feed 
was  not  restricted  in  quantity.  No 
deer  were  lost  through  malnutrition  in 
this  experiment.  Yet  for  a shorter 
period  of  severely  restricted  diet  for 
animals  in  the  woods,  the  loss  was 
about  27  per  cent.  If  this  sample  is 
indicative  of  the  general  forest  area 
it  means  that  more  deer  were  lost 
from  starvation  than  the  hunters  har- 
vested in  Elk  and  McKean  Counties. 
To  prevent  this  waste  and  to  bring 
the  herd  in  balance  with  the  food 
supply  it  appears  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  increase  the  harvest 
this  coming  season  in  these  areas. 
The  maximum  winter  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  range  determines  the  size 
of  the  deer  herd  and  a healthy  deer 
herd  which  will  sustain  a maximum 
annual  harvest  is  dependent  upon  a 
continuing  and  adequate  food  supply. 

Our  modern  North  American  deer 
are  believed  to  be  derived  from  Euro- 


Asiatic  stock  which  came  to  this  con- 
tinent at  various  times  from  a million 
to  26  million  years  ago.  Descent  from 
a long  line  of  American  ancestry 
makes  the  white-tail  different  from 
any  of  the  Old  World  genera.  Its  re- 
markable adaptability  to  withstand 
climatic  changes,  predation  from 
nearly  all  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which 
still  live  or  at  one  time  lived  on  this 
continent,  and  the  changes  introduced 
by  man  as  civilization  advanced  into 
the  uncharted  wilderness  account  for 
its  status  as  a big  game  animal  which 
is  eagerly  sought  as  a trophy  by  every 
generation  of  sportsmen. 

The  natural  resources  of  a new  land, 
including  its  game,  have  a marked  in- 
fluence in  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  population.  The 
Indian  inhabitants  depended  largely 
on  the  deer  for  both  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Deer  skins  were  an  accepted  and 
common  medium  of  exchange  in  early 
American  commerce.  Venison  pro- 
vided meat  for  soldiers  during  the 
War  for  Independence  and  the  early 
settlers  and  explorers  were  dependent 
mainly  on  the  deer  for  their  supply  of 
meat.  Game  laws  aimed  at  protecting 
the  deer  were  enacted  at  an  early 
date.  In  1646,  Rhode  Island  became 
the  first  colony  to  establish  a closed 
season  on  deer.  The  forerunners  of 
our  present  day  game  wardens  were 
called  “deer  reeves-men.”  Concern  for 
protection  of  the  deer  herd  to  prevent 
its  extinction  was  voiced  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1705.  From  the  old  records  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  colony  “hath  been 
informed  that  great  numbers  of  deer 
hath  been  destroyed  . . . out  of  season, 
either  for  skins  or  flesh,  which  is  great 
destruction  of  the  creatures,  without 
profit,  and  may  prove  much  to  the 
damage  of  this  Collony  for  the  future, 
and  not  only  to  this  Collony,  but  to 
the  whole  country,  if  not  prevented.” 
In  1721  Pennsylvania  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  deer.  The  present 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
established  in  1896  and  the  following 
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year  market  killing  was  declared  il- 
legal. By  the  turn  of  the  century  deer 
were  rarely  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  bow  and  arrow  was  made  a 
legal  sporting  arm  for  taking  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1929.  In  1951  a sea- 
son for  taking  deer  solely  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature.  From  1951  bowhunters 
have  bagged  a total  of  4,664  deer  in 
the  archery  deer  seasons.  License  sales 
for  the  archery  deer  season  have  in- 
creased each  year  and  in  1959  a total 
of  76,767  archers  were  licensed  to 
hunt  deer  during  the  “any-deer”  sea- 
son for  archers.  The  archers  bagged  a 
total  of  1,409  deer  during  the  24-day 
season  in  October. 

The  1960  Archers’  Deer  Season  ex- 
tends from  October  1 through  Octo- 
ber 28.  By  law,  any  deer  regardless 
of  size  or  sex  may  be  taken  during 
this  season  by  the  bowhunters.  Shoot- 
ing hours  are  from  6 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
E.S.T.  An  archery  license  is  required 
during  the  bow  and  arrow  season  in 
addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license. 
This  archery  license  may  be  obtained 
from  the  County  Treasurer  at  a fee 
of  $2.15,  or  from  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00. 
Farm  occupants  may  hunt  during  the 
Archery  Season  without  a license  on 
lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immedi- 


ately adjacent  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  lessee.  There  is 
no  closed  season  on  raccoons  and 
groundhogs  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  bowhunter  during  the  archers’ 
“any-deer”  season. 

Anticipation  and  preparation  are  98 
per  cent  of  the  hunt.  When  the  quarry 
has  been  brought  to  bag  it  is  an  anti- 
climax. Companionship,  the  beauty  of 
the  October  woods,  the  planning  to 
bring  a deer  within  range  of  our  bow 
are  all  part  of  the  enjoyment  we  ob- 
tain from  our  days  afield.  Let  us  be 
careful  for  our  own  safety  and  the 
safety  of  our  companions  in  the  hunt- 
ing field.  Keep  the  name  “bowhunter” 
high  on  the  list  of  good  sportsmen. 
Report  the  violator.  He  is  a menace  to 
your  sport.  Try  to  place  your  arrow  in 
a vital  spot  and  resist  any  urge  to  take 
up  the  trail  of  the  deer  immediately. 
A deer  that  is  not  followed  closely 
will  soon  lie  down  and  can  be  re- 
covered within  a remarkably  short 
distance  from  the  point  at  which  the 
hit  was  made.  Absence  of  blood  does 
not  indicate  that  the  deer  has  not  re- 
ceived a fatal  wound.  Proceed  slowly, 
mark  your  back  trail  so  that  you  can 
get  a line  on  the  direction  the  deer 
has  taken  and  search  carefully. 

May  you  enjoy  your  October  bow 
hunt  in  Penn’s  Woods. 


INTERNATIONAL  MATCH  FREE-PISTOL  was  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  High 
Standard  Corporation.  This  new  handgun  has  a high  degree  of  safety  without  loss  of 
lightness  in  trigger  pull  because  of  an  electrical  tripping  mechanism.  Power  is  provided  by 
mercury  batteries  in  the  stock.  This  pistol  will  be  used  for  the  50-meter  slow-fire  event. 


The  International 
Olympic  Match  Challenge" 

By  Jim  Varner 


BY  THE  time  you  read  this  no 
doubt  the  big  International 
Matches  held  in  Rome  under  the  rules 
of  the  International  Shooters  Union 
(I.S.U.)  will  be  well  towards  their 
conclusion  or  possibly  over  with.  Once 
more  the  chips  are  down  and  it’s  up 
to  our  team  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  prove 
whether  we  are  capable  of  putting 
marksmen  against  the  Russians,  Swiss 
and  Scandinavians  who  can  defeat 
them  in  this  most  severe  test  of  all 
types  of  marksmanship  known  in  the 
world  today.  Can  we  surpass  or  equal 
these  nations  in  the  development  of 
special  purpose  firearms  that  will  give 


our  boys  at  least  a fifty-fifty  chance  to 
prove  we  have  men  as  good  or  better 
than  they?  Without  giving  any  thought 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  International 
phase  of  shooting  our  John  Q.  Public 
as  a whole  will  condemn  and  criticize 
our  team  if  it  loses.  By  the  same 
token,  they  will  take  it  all  for  granted, 
in  a matter  of  fact  sort  of  way,  if  we 
win  and  so  dismiss  the  event  from 
their  mind  as  they  seek  bigger  and 
better  visual  thrills  on  their  TV’s.  Ab- 
solutely little  or  no  effort  is  made  to 
delve  into  the  elaborate  preparation 
necessary  to  produce  the  expensive 
equipment,  locate  the  supermen  who 
have  to  get  the  ultimate  out  of  this 
equipment  and  weld  them  into  an  un- 
beatable shooting  unit. 

Our  effort  this  year  in  the  Olympics 
—is  to  beat  the  Russians.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  as  we  don’t  play  the 
International  shooting  game  any  more 
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than  Ivan  plays  baseball.  ISU  shoot- 
ing rules  are  different  from  ours.  Euro- 
peans will  not  change  to  our  targets 
and  rules  so  if  we  continue  to  enter 
International  matches  we  should 
change  to  their  rules  and  more  diffi- 
cult targets.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  get  the  masses  of  shooters 
interested  to  the  point  we  can  expect 
consistent  wins.  Today  we  have  only 
a few  ranges  suitable  for  free-rifle 
competition  both  small-bore  and  high- 
power.  Only  two  are  suitable  for  the 
running  deer  phase.  The  free  pistol 
and  rapid-fire  pistol  events  as  well  as 
the  shotgun  take  less  room  but  all 
should  be  readily  available  to  our 
shooters  who  are  willing  to  try  for 
ISU  competition. 

To  win  in  a big  way  under  present 
conditions  calls  for  the  spending  of 
some  money,  purchasing  the  best  of 
equipment  and  seeking  the  top-notch 
shooters  to  use  said  equipment.  Going 
further,  I will  add,  few  civilians  are 
able  financially  to  buy  their  own  free 
rifle  or  other  high  priced  firearms, 
spend  weeks  of  gruelling  training  on 
the  range,  pay  their  own  transporta- 
tion and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
at  home  just  for  the  prestige  of  being 
on  the  team  or  maybe  a “tryout”  for 
the  team.  Our  military  personnel  are 
better  off  in  this  respect  as  their  salary 
goes  on  during  training  and  their  food 
and  equipment  should  be  furnished. 


The  Russion  shooter,  athlete,  scien- 
tists and  others  valuable  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  nation  are  not  only  paid  for 
being  topnotchers  but  .are  allowed 
free  paid  vacations  and  held  in  high 
esteem.  ^Personally,  I feel  it’s  about 
time  we  forget  about  Lower  Slobovia’s 
financial  embarrassment  as  well  as 
other  silly  foreign-aid  excuses  and 
channel  some  of  our  extra  shekels 
toward  helping  the  prestige  of  our 
International  Olympic  proteges. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a nation  of 
riflemen,  with  35,000,000  gun  owners 
purchasing  some  22,000,000  hunting 
licenses.  We  won  the  West,  according 
to  TV,  with  a lot  of  Hombres  who 
could  cut  the  lobe  of  your  ear  off  at 
100  yards  range  with  a hard-pullin 
Colt  45.  Actually,  our  shooters  have 
done  creditable  work  on  our  American 
targets  but  the  fact  remains  we  are 
certainly  way  back  in  the  “rumble- 
seat”  when  its  comes  to  the  ISU  tar- 
gets. There  you  have  the  facts,  small- 
game  and  big-game  hunters  and  rifle- 
man readers  of  our  excellent  maga- 
zine. Since  1930  when  we  won  our 
last  Olympic  shoot  by  a small  margin 
we  have  been  able  to  make  only  a few 
wins  by  individuals.  In  the  ISU  match 
in  Moscow  during  1958  we  captured 
only  five  gold  medals  while  the  “fat- 
boy’s”  marksmen  were  pinning  on 
some  36  for  Russia.  The  same  story 
held  true  at  Helsinki  in  1952  and  Mel- 


INTERNATIONAL  MATCH  FREE-RIFLE  was  manufactured  by  Remington  in  308  Win- 
chester caliber.  It  weighs  nearly  17  pounds  and  will  be  available  in  either  rim-fire  or 
center-fire  versions.  Stocks  and  fore-ends  are  rough  turned  so  that  shooters  can  fit  them 
to  their  own  dimensions. 
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SMILING  BILL  DONOVAN,  public  relations  manager  for  the  High  Standard  Arms  Cor- 
poration of  Hamden,  Connecticut,  has  spared  no  effort  in  his  company's  effort  to  furnish 
the  United  States  Olympic  Team  with  the  best  pistols  they  ever  had. 


bourne  in  1956.  A fine  situation  for  a 
nation  of  Dan’l  Boones  and  Davy 
Crocketts  to  slip  into,  you  will  say. 

I am  interested  vitally  in  the  out- 
come of  the  1960  Olympics.  I have 
been  in  this  game  and  know  what  is 
necessary  to  even  produce  just  an 
average  team.  During  the  tryouts  at 


Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  in  1912  for  the 
Olympic  shoot  in  Stockholm  we  fired 
for  weeks  over  the  tough  300  meter 
course  (328  yards)— 40  shots  prone, 
40  shots  kneeling  and  40  shots  stand- 
ing, on  a target  which  has  a 3.94-inch 
ten-ring.  Figure  it  out  fellows,  less 
than  a 4-inch  ten-ring  at  328  yards 
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and  iron  sights  only  allowed.  The 
center-fire  free-rifle  is  limited  to  8 
kilos  in  weight  (about  17/2  pounds). 
The  set  trigger  is  used  exclusively. 
Few  Americans  understand  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a supersensitive 
set  trigger.  The  rifles  we  used  were 
usually  fitted  heavy  barrels  to  Spring- 
field  actions  with  a few  single-shot 
Winchesters  fitted  with  No.  4 or  No.  5 
barrels— all  chambered  for  the  30-06. 
We  had  American  made  set  triggers. 
We  used  National  Match  ammunition. 
A few  who  could  afford  them  pur- 
chased European  free-rifles  and  Swiss 
or  other  ammo. 

The  average  hunter  would  con- 
sider a free-rifle  with  all  its  fittings 
an  ugly  monstrosity  of  no  practical 
value,  about  in  the  same  class  as  the 
heavy  bench-rest  rifle.  The  different 
adjustable  gadgets  such  as  shoulder 
hooks  and  palm  rests  are  made-  and 
fitted  according  to  the  individual 


shooter’s  whims  and  he  doesn’t  pick 
it  up— he  puts  it  on  in  such  a way  he 
and  the  rifle  become  one  unit.  The 
barrel  is  usually  taped  with  black 
elastic  to  prevent  barrel  heat  mirage. 
Today’s  shooter  dons  a tight  fitting 
leather  coat  under  which  is  usually  a 
couple  of  sweat  shirts  or  insulated 
underwear  to  help  smother  the  ever 
present  thump  of  heart  action,  espe- 
cially in  the  kneeling  and  standing 
position.  A pair  of  stiff  shanked  heavy 
soled  ski  boots  are  used  in  the  kneel- 
ing position  so  as  to  support  his  pos- 
terior from  tiring  during  the  gruelling 
40  shots  in  this  stage.  To  shoot  through 
the  entire  match  in  one  day  takes  tre- 
mendous physical  endurance,  as  well 
as  perfect  coordination  of  nerves, 
mind  and  eyes.  If  you  doubt  me  try 
firing  a creditable  score  over  this 
course  with  a 15-  to  17-pound  rifle. 

As  I look  back  on  these  Olympic 
and  Free- Rifle  events  I cannot  help  but 


CAMP  PERRY  SHOOTERS  of  47  years  ago  included  this  Iowa  Rifle  Team,  winners  of  the 
Herrick  Trophy  and  long-range  team  championship.  Gun  Columnist  Jim  Varner  is  on  the 
left,  standing.  Col.  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  team  captain  and  long-time  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Asssociation,  is  sitting  back  of  the  trophy.  The  team  used  star-gauged 
Springfields,  Winchester  5A  scopes  and  Winchester  Match  ammunition. 
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feel  the  U.  S.  A.  used  poor  judgment 
by  entering  a team  more  or  less  un- 
familiar with  ISU  targets  and  rules 
along  with  added  handicaps  of  in- 
adequate equipment.  If  we  expect  to 
play  on  even  terms  we  must  strive  to 
play  the  game  as  the  opponents  play 
it.  Despite  all  of  this  lack  of  planning 
we  have  assembled  a few  teams  of 
supermen  who  won  the  International 
matches.  For  more  than  a decade  the 
Free-Rifle  record  of  5,172  made  at 
Biarritz  by  the  Swiss  in  1912  was  re- 
garded unbreakable.  The  individual 
championship  score  1,078  by  Staheli 
of  Switzerland  that  year  looked  im- 
pregnable but  on  September  18,  1923, 
a team  of  American  shooters  firing 
over  the  ISU  course  at  Camp  Perry 
broke  the  Biarritz  record  by  129  points 
for  a high  of  5,301  and  U.  S.  M.  C. 
SERGT.  MORRIS  FISHER  surpassed 
Staheli’s  record  by  12  points.  These 
scores  were  made  with  Springfield 
rifles  with  heavy  Mann-type  barrels, 
chambered  and  rifled  by  Remington 
and  Winchester  for  the  30-06.  Fisher 
fired  an  unprecedented  385  out  of  400 
in  the  prone  position,  a record  which 
stood  for  a long  time.  Our  team  was 
composed  of  Sergt.  Fisher,  mentioned; 
Walter  Stokes,  Washington,  D.  C., 
civilian,  1,069;  Lawrence  Nuesslien, 
Washington,  civilian,  1,062;  Maj.  J.  K. 
Boles,  Field  Artillery,  1,051;  and  Lt. 
Com.  C.T.  Osborne,  U.  S.  Navy,  1,029. 
I believe  Larry  Nuesslien  still  lives  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  is  an  employee  of 
Sears. 

Our  winning  streak  was  broken  at 
Saint  Gall  in  Switzerland  in  1925  as 
well  as  Rome  in  1927  and  Scheven- 
ingen  in  1928,  while  at  Stockholm  in 
1929  the  Swiss  bettered  their  already 
high  scores  and  sent  down  to  defeat 
the  best  we  could  enter.  After  a long 
series  of  disappointments  a tradition 
began  to  develop  that  the  Swiss  were 
unbeatable.  However,  there’s  always 
a silver  lining  somewhere  behind  the 
old  cloud  of  despair  and  we  hit  the 
“jack  pot”  again  in  1930  with  a team 
under  Maj.  J.  K.  Boles  and  Major  J.  S. 


Hatcher.  The  team  members  who  won 
were:  Harry  Renshaw,  civilian,  1,100; 
R.  L.  Seitzinger,  1,094;  Tech.  Sergt.  J. 
B.  Sharp,  U.  S.  Army,  1,088;  Dr.  E.  O. 
Swanson,  civilian,  1,086;  and  the  old 
veteran  Gy.  Sergt.  Morris  Fisher, 
U.  S.  M.  C.,  1,073.  Please  note  how 
high  and  how  close  these  scores  were. 
The  team  total  was  5,441  with  Swit- 
zerland in  second  place  with  5,407, 
and  Finland  third  with  5,337— all  high 
scores.  Today  the  individual  Free-Rifle 
record  stands  at  1,139.  Russia’s  Bog- 
danoff  claims  1,147.  We  have  a dead- 
eye  down  at  Fort  Benning  by  the 
name  of  Lieut.  Dan  Puckel  who  has 
fired  an  incredible  1,154  with  others 
almost  as  good.  Are  we  going  to  de- 
velop an  inferiority  complex  this  year 
or  will  our  lads  bring  home  the  gold 
medals?  Before  you  read  further  I am 
going  to  stick  my  neck  out  and  pre- 
dict the  1960  ISU  shooters  trained  at 
Fort  Benning  will  defeat  the  Iron 
Curtain  bunch  as  you  will  note  in 
reasons  given  later. 

Let  us  evaluate  our  chances  under 
the  leadership  of  such  dyed-in-the- 
wool  shooting-minded  men  as  Gen. 
A.  D.  Mead,  Lieut.  Col.  Tom  Sharpe, 
Sergt.  Huelet  Benner,  the  invincible 
hand-gunner;  Lieut.  Cols.  Ellis  Lee 
and  Sydney  Carpenter  who  originated 
their  own  system  of  training  in  1956 
and  called  it  the  Advanced  Marks- 
manship Unit.  This  A.M.U.,  as  we  will 
call  it  from  now,  is  a U.  S.  Army  out- 
fit all  the  way.  Its  chief  function  was 
originally  intended  to  develop  better 
shots  with  the  standard  military  fire- 
arms known  as  small-arms.  Talent 
scouts,  so  to  speak,  were  constantly 
on  the  outlook  for  above  average 
marksmen  that  may  develop  into  top- 
notch  Camp  Perry  shooters  or  ISU 
prospects.  In  the  same  manner  the 
best  shooters  are  sought  during  re- 
gional and  National  N.R.A.  matches. 
As  you  will  note  all  of  our  best  Olym- 
pic teams  contained  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  civilian  personnel.  According  to 
the  National  Rifleman  preliminary  try- 
outs for  the  Olympic  team  during 
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July  18  to  August  5 showed  Free- 
Rifle— 74;  Small-Bore  Rifle— 177;  Free- 
Pistol— 91;  and  Rapid-Fire  Pistol— 88. 
Many  of  these  attended  the  finals  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  With  a group 
of  service  men  entering  these  finals 
also  the  competition  is  necessarily 
tough.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  I 
am  unable  to  make  a wild  guess  who 
will  finally  be  selected.  Men  who 
know  claim  that  A.M.U.  group  at  Fort 
Benning  are  set  on  not  only  winning 
the  Free-Rifle  event  but  the  Free- 


Pistol,  the  Rapid-Fire  Pistol,  the  run- 
ning deer,  if  it  is  included,  and  the 
shotgun  competition.  Along  with  the 
300-meter  main  event  and  closely 
paralleling  it  is  the  fifty-meter  small- 
bore ( 55  yards ) event  fired  on  a 
decimal  target  whose  ten-ring  is  less 
than  M inch  across  and  whose  X ring 
is  just  a dot  some  .04  inch  in  diameter. 
The  course  of  fire  is  the  same  as  the 
free-rifle— 40  shots  in  each  position  and 
the  22  caliber  free-rifles  (22  rim-fire) 
are  about  the  same  weight  and  con- 


CHIEF  ENGINEER  GARY  WILHELM  of  High  Standard  designed  the  ISU  single-shot 
Free  Pistol.  Weighing  52  ounces  this  handgun  is  furnished  with  super-sensitive  electric 
set-triggers  operated  by  two  tiny  6V2-volt  mercury  batteries  hidden  in  the  grip.  They  are 
designed  to  operate,  without  danger  of  premature  discharge,  to  Wounce  pull  or  less. 


tour  as  the  high-powered  ones.  I am 
pleased  to  announce  we  do  not  have 
to  go  farther  than  our  Remington 
Model  40-X  or  our  Winchester  M52 
dolled  up  with  ISU  paraphernalia  to 
equal  the  best  Europe  can  offer.  Our 
rim-fire  match  ammunition  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  so  we  are  not  handi- 
capped here. 

There  has  been  some  talk  we  may 
select  the  6 MM.  cartridge  in  some 
version  like  the  240,  243  or  244  for 
our  300-meter  cartridge  due  to  its 
light  recoil,  gilt-edge  accuracy  and 
wind  bucking  capabilities,  but  I have 
just  received  correspondence  from  E. 
S.  McCawley,  Jr.,  Manager  of  Public 
Relations  of  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, Rridgeport,  Connecticut,  which 
states  the  Army  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  settled  on  308  and  while  I do  not 
have  room  in  this  article  to  elaborate 
on  the  fine  ammunition  being  assem- 
bled for  the  308  I will  say  it  is  capable 
of  near  % minute  of  angle  groups  out 
to  600  yards  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Its  heavy  streamlined  slugs 
weighing  either  168  grains  or  197  will 
certainly  be  steadier  under  all  con- 
ditions than  the  6 MM’s.  Its  additional 
recoil  should  not  be  a serious  prob- 
lem. Back  in  the  twenties  we  de- 
veloped a mid-range  International 
super-accurate  cartridge  for  the  30-06 
that  burned  some  36M  grains  of  Hi-Vel 
back  of  the  172-grain  boat-tail  match 
bullet  developing  around  2,250  f.s. 
velocity.  Such  is  not  the  case  today, 
as  they  are  packing  all  the  steam  in 
our  308  match  ammo  they  will  hold 
and  be  safe.  No  particular  caliber  is 
barred  in  the  Internationals  as  long  as 
it  is  center-fire  and  not  larger  than 
8 MM.  Formerly  the  Scandinavians 
favored  their  6.5X55  but  now  have 
switched  to  the  7.62  NATO  which  we 
know  as  the  308  Winchester.  The  Rus- 
sians use  the  7.62  Russian,  and  the 
Swiss  their  own  7.5  military  cartridge. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Hancock,  who 
runs  the  shotgun  and  pistol  activity, 
advises  me  the  A.M.U.  has  decided, 
to  date  this  article  was  written,  to  use 


the  following  equipment:  Either  Rem- 
ington 722  action  or  Model  70  Win- 
chesters with  Ted  Holmes’  barrels 
bored  for  our  308  cartridge.  The  am- 
munition is  either  the  168  or  197  grain 
streamlined  hollow-point  bullet  ahead 
of  about  all  the  3031  powder  they  can 
crunch  into  this  well  designed  case. 
Their  super-match  ammunition  is  all 
hand-loaded  by  the  Unit.  The  small- 
bore ammunition  for  the  Remington 
40-X’s  and  Winchester  52’s  in  22  long- 
rifle  caliber  will  be  either  Western 
Mark  III  or  Remington  Rifle  Match. 
At  the  moment  the  pistols  used  are 
the  Hammerli  with  a continued  test 
on  High  Standard’s  52-ounce  super 
Free-Pistol.  Ammo  used  for  these  arms 
is  either  Mark  II  or  Remington  Pistol 
Match.  For  the  shotgun  phase  they 
will  use  mostly  Browning  over  and 
under  Special  Trap  barrels  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Model  58  Remington 
autos.  Their  ammunition  will  be  West- 
ern Lubaloy  No.  8 shot  with  3M  drams 
equivalent  of  powder  for  the  first  shot 
and  either  No.  8 or  No.  7/2  nickel- 
coated  shot  made  by  Remington  for 


they  belong 
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the  second  shot.  Going  further  he 
states,  “Our  coaching  and  training  is 
all  advanced  with  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  physical  condition,  men- 
tal aptitude  and  capability  to  be  free 
and  easy  in  the  different  positions. 
We  have  found  it  pays  off  quite  well.” 

Remington  has  been  so  successful 
with  the  performance  of  their  Free- 
Rifle  they  have  set  up  a custom  shop 
for  the  making  of  this  type  of  arm  so 
we  ordinary  guys  can  buy  one  over 
the  counter.  They  will  be  available 
sometime  in  September.  Prices  range 
from  around  $165  to  above  $450  ac- 
cording to  the  way  you  want  them 
equipped.  They  are  advertised  as  the 
“most  accurate  rifles  made  in  Amer- 
ica.” High  Standard  has  gone  over- 
board in  trying  to  give  our  ISU  shoot- 
ers the  same  as  Remington  and  Win- 
chester. Bill  Donovan  of  High  Stand- 
ard states  they  have  developed  an 
electrical  trigger  for  their  52-ounce 
Free-Pistol  that  is  the  best  ever  made 
and  that  they  are  making  one  for  the 
Free-Rifles.  These  triggers  operate 
from  a tiny  6M-volt  mercury  battery 
located  in  the  stock  of  the  arm  used. 
High  Standard’s  Super-Matic  Trophy 
model  will  no  doubt  be  used  in  the 
rapid-fire  phases. 

You  can  see  that  our  pistol  shoot- 
ers face  the  tough  50-meter  phase  of 
the  Olympic  matches  and  the  rapid- 
fire  under  no  handicap  whatever  as 
far  as  pistols  are  concerned.  The  ac- 
curacy of  High  Standard’s  52-ounce 
Free-Pistol  is  equal  to  a fine  target 
rifle  and  the  accuracy  of  their  Super- 
matic  Trophy  and  Citation  model 
auto-loaders  are  capable  of  the  best  at 
rapid  fire.  Let  us  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 

The  scatter-gun  phase  of  the  Olym- 
pics is  tough.  They  use  a harder  tar- 
get that  flies  farther  and  faster  but  no 
other  country  makes  better  scatter- 
guns  or  trap  loads  than  ours.  It’s  a 
matter  of  getting  acquainted  with 
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their  style  of  shooting.  I feel  we  are 
not  handicapped  here. 

I understand  Winchester,  Colt, 
Smith  and  Wesson  and  Ruger  arms 
will  be  used  by  some  of  our  trainees, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this 
everything  seemed  to  point  toward 
the  use  of  Remington  and  High  Stand- 
ard’s specially  ISU  designed  firearms 
for  our  International  teams.  Regard- 
less of  whose  equipment  we  use  this 
year  it  appears  as  though  at  last  we 
are  attempting  to  meet  The  Inter- 
national Olympic  Match  Challenge  in 
a method-business  like  manner.  Best 
of  luck  to  our  marksmen  and  thanks 
to  our  good  booster  Jim  Dee,  Director 
of  Shooting  Development  of  the 
Sportsmen’s  Bureau,  as  well  as  E.  S. 
McCawley  of  Remington  and  Bill 
Donovan  of  High  Standard  Corp.  All 
of  these  gentlemen  cooperated  freely 
in  their  efforts  to  give  our  readers 
particulars  on  our  latest  equipment. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Sharpen  Up— It's  Later 
Than  You  Think 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


EVERY  year  about  this  time,  wild- 
life experts  point  out  that  a large 
percentage  of  game  birds  and  mam- 
mals shot  at  by  hunters  are  only 
crippled  and  escape  to  die  later  in 
some  out  of  the  way  place.  This  is  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources that  in  most  cases  should  and 
could  be  prevented  if  most  of  us  would 
sharpen  up  ahead  of  time  so  when  the 
season  opens  we  are  ready. 

Getting  ready  for  the  hunting  sea- 
son means  many  things,  and  none  can 
really  be  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
month  or  two.  You  never  heard  of  a 
baseball  team  or  a tennis  champion 
or  even  a trap  champion  who  went 
into  the  big  game  or  match  without 
plenty  of  practice  and  physical  con- 
ditioning. You  never  heard  of  an  auto 
racer  who  went  into  a race  without  a 
thorough  check-up  of  his  car. 

Yet  sportsmen  by  the  thousands  go 
into  the  field  on  the  opening  day  not 
having  seen  their  gun  since  the  end  of 
the  last  season,  and  with  no  prepara- 
tion at  all  for  the  rugged  experience 
of  tramping  up  hill  and  down  for 
hours  on  end. 

Their  reflexes  have  slowed  up  and 
their  physical  condition  is  such  that 
when  an  easy  shot  at  a flushing  bird 
occurs,  they  just  don’t  have  what  it 
takes  for  a clean  kill.  By  the  end  of 


the  season  they  are  in  shape,  but  in 
the  meantime,  they  have  wasted  all 
too  much  game— and  whether  they 
think  about  it  or  not,  that  is  not  good 
conservation  and  much  of  the  money 
that  has  gone  into  wildlife  research, 
habitat  improvement,  game  farms,  and 
predator  control  has  gone  down  the 
drain  along  with  the  crippled  quail, 
duck  or  pheasant. 

First  Things  First 

There  are  several  steps  in  this  pre- 
season sharpening  up  process  that  do 
not  involve  firing  a shot.  Briefly,  here 
they  are: 

First,  get  out  old  Betsy  and  check 
her  over.  If  necessary,  have  a repu- 
table gunsmith  do  the  job.  But  don’t 
try  to  take  a gun  to  a good  gunsmith 
three  days  before  the  season  opens 
and  expect  him  to  greet  you  with  a 
big  smile  and  a welcome.  Too  many 
others  have  beaten  you  by  a day  or 
two  and  he  has  more  work  than  he 
can  handle  in  two  months.  Get  your 
gun  checked  now! 

While  your  gun— shotgun  or  rifle— 
is  being  checked,  check  yourself.  Get 
a routine  physical  exam  by  your  fam- 
ily physician.  And  if  you  have  noticed 
recently  that  the  phone  company 
prints  the  directories  in  smaller  type 
or  that  the  game  commission  prints 
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game  laws  in  much  smaller  type  than 
last  year,  have  your  eyes  checked.  I 
didn’t  realize  I needed  my  glasses 
changed  until  one  night  in  June  it 
took  20  minutes  to  tie  a No.  16  black 
gnat  to  4 x tippet. 

Next,  go  out  for  a brisk  hour’s  walk 
in  hilly  country.  Could  you  do  it  all 


day?  Map  out  a program  of  physical 
conditioning  that  will  help  you  build 
up  your  legs  and  wind  so  that  when 
that  first  covey  of  quail  or  cock  pheas- 
ant jumps  and  takes  off,  you  aren’t 
puffing  like  a Stanley  steamer.  Good 
physical  condition  and  efficient  shoot- 
ing go  hand  in  hand. 


HAND  TRAP  PRACTICE  is  a fine  warm-up  for  the  hunting  seasons  ahead.  The  person 
throwing  the  clay  birds  can  angle  them  right  or  left,  elevate  them  high  or  low  to  imitate 
almost  any  shot  on  feathered  or  furred  game. 


Another  thing  that  is  easy  to  forget 
in  the  year  between  hunting  seasons 
is  how  a quail,  pheasant,  grouse,  or 
duck  looks  over  the  barrel  of  a gun  at 
20,  30,  or  40  yards.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  crippled  birds  is  taking  a 
shot  when  the  bird  is  too  far  away. 
The  other  major  cause,  according  to 
statistics,  is  insufficient  lead  on  a flight 
shot,  so  that  just  the  edge  of  the  pat- 
tern hits  the  bird,  and  it  is  crippled 
instead  of  killed  cleanly. 

It’s  an  easy  job  to  make  some  sil- 
houette cut-outs  of  quail,  pheasants, 
grouse,  and  ducks  out  of  cardboard 
or  composition  board.  Then  hang 
these  silhouettes  from  a wire  or  even 
a clothes  line  and  measure  off  20,  30, 
and  40  yards.  Use  your  gun,  which 
has  been  checked  over  by  now,  to  sight 
on,  these  cut-outs.  Get  a mental  image 
of  the  size  of  the  bird  at  each  distance 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  a real 
shot,  you  know  the  distance  of  the 
shot  and  the  lead  required  to  knock 
down  the  bird  so  he  stays  put. 

But  your  reflexes  may  have  slowed 
up  since  last  season,  to  the  extent  that 
when  a bird  flushes  you  shoot  at  it  at 
40  yards  instead  of  the  20  that  would 
have  been  possible  if  you  were  faster 
on  the  draw. 

A good  way  to  sharpen  your  re- 
flexes is  this: 

Take  a case  of  clay  birds  and  spray- 
paint  half  of  them  white  or  gray  or 
some  other  color  that  contrasts  with 
the  other  half.  Then  find  a friend  who 


wants  to  sharpen  up,  too,  and  go  out 
in  hayfield,  cornfield,  or  shrubby  area 
(with  permission  of  the  landowner). 
Take  along  a hand  trap  and  a box  or 
two  of  the  same  shells  you  will  use 
while  hunting. 

Walk  across  the  field  with  your 
friend  about  twenty  feet  behind  you. 
You  have  your  gun  and  he  has  the 
trap  and  a bag  of  birds.  You  are  “on 
the  ready”  for  a bird  to  flush,  and  he’s 
the  fellow  who  is  going  to  try  to  make 
you  miss.  With  no  warning  to  you  he 
throws  out  a clay  target.  It  may  be 
high  or  it  may  be  low.  It  may  angle 
away  to  right  or  left,  or  be  a straight- 
away shot.  It  may  be  a white  target 
or  it  may  be  black.  You  shoot  at  the 
black  targets  only.  The  others  are  to 
test  your  sight  and  reflexes  to  see  if 
you  have  what  it  takes  not  to  shoot— 
at  a hen,  pheasant,  a protected  duck, 
a cock  pheasant  flushing  in  front  of 
another  hunter,  etc. 

After  a dozen  shots,  switch  off;  you 
handle  the  trap  and  your  companion 
does  the  shooting. 

For  real  fast  action  and  high  per- 
centage of  misses,  try  this  same  game 
—using  the  small  22  calibre  shotgun 
birds,  the  special  hand  trap  that  is 
made  for  them,  and  a 410  shotgun.  If 
you  can  break  20  out  of  25,  you  are 
ready  for  the  field. 

Lee  Wulff,  famous  sportsman  and 
outdoor  writer,  has  described  another 
good  way  of  sharpening  your  reflexes 
and  shooting  eye.  Use  a 22  calibre 
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ADVANCED  COURSE  is  a day  of  practice  at  a skeet  field.  Here  a father  gives  his  son 
a few  pointers  on  how  to  hit  'em  as  they  come  from  the  low  house  or  high  house. 


shotgun,  22  long  rifle  shot  cartridges 
and  hunt  those  big  flying  grasshop- 
pers you  see  in  mowed  hayfields  in 
September  and  early  October. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  catch  these 
hoppers  for  fish  bait,  you  know  how 
fast  and  erratically  they  fly.  But  they 
usually  cover  only  about  20  or  30  feet 
before  landing.  They  make  hard  to  hit 
targets— but  they  sure  get  you  in  shape 
for  wing  shots  on  birds— if  you  don’t 
get  thoroughly  frustrated  first  and 
give  it  all  up  as  a bad  job. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  all  to  get 
in  shape  is  go  out  to  a trap  or  skeet 
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club  and  shoot  a few  rounds  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  experienced 
sportsman.  You’ve  heard  of  big  name 
baseball  players  who  suddenly  go  into 
a batting  slump.  They  couldn’t  hit  a 
basketball  if  one  were  thrown  over 
the  plate.  Many  times  the  coach  or 
manager  can  pick  out  the  one  little 
thing  that  is  wrong.  As  a last  resort, 
movies  are  made  and  then  studied  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  problem. 

It’s  much  the  same  way  in  shoot- 
ing. You,  yourself,  may  not  be  able  to 
find  out  why  you  miss  that  easy  shot. 
But  someone  watching  you  for  a while 
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can  tell  you  and  in  a few  minutes  you 
can  correct  the  fault  and  get  back  in 
the  old  groove. 

It’s  well  worth  the  price  to  pay  the 
pro  at  the  club  to  work  with  you. 
You’ll  save  what  it  costs  in  wasted 
shells  in  a very  few  days  of  hunting. 

Rifle  Shooting  Games 

Twenty-two  rifles,  Co2  guns  or  even 
BB  guns,  indoors  or  out,  can  help  tre- 
mendously in  sharpening  your  eyes 
and  your  techniques  in  rifle  shooting. 

You  need  a good  safe  range,  gun 
and  ammo,  but  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  odds  and  ends  that 
are  easy  to  come  by. 

First,  sight  in  your  gun  at  50  feet 
on  a regular  rifle  target  so  you  can  ad- 
just the  sights  if  necessary  or  know 
how  to  compensate  for  misses.  Then 
try  these  games: 

Cut  a dozen  or  two  2"  blocks  from 
a piece  of  2 x 2 pine  or  fir.  Stack  them 
in  a pyramid  on  a box  in  front  of  the 
backstop.  Then  knock  the  blocks  off 
one  at  a time,  starting  with  the  one  on 
top  from  50  feet.  Do  the  same  thing 
with  small  frozen  juice  cans  or  larger 
cans  at  a greater  distance.  Rig  up  a 
swinging  target  (coffee  can  top,  or 
tin  can,  or  a clay  bird  on  a board) 
with  a pulley  arrangement,  so  that  a 


companion  can  pull  the  string  and 
make  the  target  swing  on  a 2-foot  arc. 
Try  to  hit  the  target  as  it  swings. 

Cut  a dozen  or  two.  pieces  of  six- 
inch  baling  wire,  and  heat  one  end  of 
each  piece.  While  hot,  insert  the  wire 
into  a moth  ball.  Bend  a hook  in  the 
other  end  and  hang  these  targets  on  a 
string  in  front  of  the  backstop.  Shoot 
till  you  miss,  then  your  companions 
shoot  till  they  miss.  There  are  com- 
mercial breakable  targets  the  same 
size  as  the  bull’s-eye  on  a range  target 
that  are  fun  to  shoot  at  too. 

For  a two-man  competition,  use  a 
four-  or  five-foot  square  piece  of  com- 
position board,  standing  it  in  front  of 
the  backstop.  Stick  two  tacks  in  the 
board,  about  10  inches  apart.  Tie  some 
breakable  targets  (moth  balls,  candy 
wafers,  K"  thick  discs  cut  from  a 2" 
wooden  curtain  rod,  or  anything  else 
that  will  break  when  hit)  to  opposite 
ends  of  an  18"  piece  of  thread.  Hang 
the  thread  over  the  tacks,  so  the  tar- 
gets hang  freely,  so  when  one  is  hit, 
the  other  falls  to  the  ground.  Ready 
on  the  firing  line— fire.  The  first  one 
to  break  his  target  so  the  other  shooter 
misses  his,  wins. 

You  can  think  up  adaptations  of 
these  games  and  contests  that  are 
more  fun.  But  their  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide practice  for  field  shooting. 

It’s  only  conservation  to  make  every 
shot  count,  to  kill  cleanly  so  game 
animals  do  not  suffer  needlessly  or 
fly,  swim,  or  run  away  to  die  and  be 
wasted.  It’s  the  best  kind  of  fun  with 
a future  to  sharpen  up  now,  well  be- 
fore the  season  opens.  It’s  later  than 
you  think. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

P.  8-PGC  by  Ralph  Cady;  P.  10-PGC 
by  Bob  Parlaman;  P.  21— Leonard  Lee  Rue, 
III;  P.  26— Hal  H.  Harrison;  P.  30-PGC  by 
Bob  Parlaman;  P.  39— PGC  by  Bob  Parla- 
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CLEAR  EGG-SHAPED  AREA  about  15-18  inches  long  with  scratching  tool.  Dig  a hole, 
slanted  on  a 45-degree  angle,  at  the  point  of  the  clearing.  Bait  hole  should  be  from  6 to 
8 inches  deep,  at  least  2 inches  wide.  Dig  a trap  bed  large  enough  for  the  trap  you  plan 
to  use  and  make  it  about  2 inches  deep  in  the  center,  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
bait  hole. 


For  the  Meat  Eaters , There's 
Nothing  Easier  nor  Better  Than . . . 

The  Bait  Hole  Set 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


FOR  the  benefit  of  new  readers  and 
other  novice  trappers  I am  again 
illustrating  the  famous  bait  hole  set 
this  month.  I would  suggest  that  you 
hold  on  to  this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS 
and  use  it  as  a reference  until  you 
have  mastered  this  all-important  set. 

There  are  some  very  significant 
reasons  why: 

1.  The  bait  hole  set,  as  I mentioned 


last  month,  can  be  used  for  all  meat- 
eating  animals,  including  mink. 

2.  Unlike  the  cubby  hole  or  stepping 
stone  sets,  the  bait  hole  set  can  be 
made  anywhere  without  it  being 
necessary  to  search  for  or  carry  rocks 
or  logs  with  which  to  construct  it. 

3.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much 
chance  of  catching  rabbits  with  a bait 
hole  set  as  there  is  with  the  cubby 
hole  set.  To  avoid  cottontail  rabbits, 
prepare  your  bait  hole  sets  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  actual  trapping. 
In  this  way  rabbits  will  get  so  used 
to  the  smell  of  freshly  dug  earth  that 
they  lose  interest. 

4.  The  bait  hole  set,  by  its  nature, 
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POUND  TRAP  STAKE  down  into  the  ground  in  center  of  the  trap  bed  until  the  top  of 
the  stake  is  even  with  the  surrounding  soil.  Cover  the  top  of  the  stake  with  about  ’A  inch 
of  dirt  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  trap  which  must  rest  firmly,  not  like  a 
rocking  chair. 


is  pretty  well  camouflaged.  In  fact, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  people 
can  walk  over  a bait  hole  set  and 
never  know  what  happened! 

5.  Many  variations  of  the  bait  hole 
set  can  be  made:  You  can  make  a set 
at  the  base  of  an  ant  hill;  on  top  of  a 
rotted  stump  or  log;  in  an  abandoned 
fireplace  used  by  campers;  and,  of 
course,  in  open  fields. 

6.  Usually,  bait  hole  sets  can  be  in- 
spected at  a greater  distance  than  is 
often  possible  when  traps  are  con- 
cealed in  a cubby  hole  or  hollow  log. 
It  is  always  best  to  stay  as  far  away 
from  sets  as  possible  when  checking 
them,  yet  always  go  close  enough  to 
be  certain  that  everything  is  in  order. 

To  use  the  bait  hole  set  you  will 
need,  in  addition  to  dirt  sifter,  pan 
covers,  and  persuading  stick  men- 
tioned last  month,  a garden  trowel, 
some  sort  of  scratching  tool,  a mallet 
or  similar  hammer,  rubber-coated 
gloves,  and,  of  course,  some  bait,  lure, 
and  traps. 


For  the  average  trapper  it  is  most 
practical  to  buy  commercial  bait  and 
lure  that  is  manufactured  for  the  par- 
ticular fur  animals  you  are  after. 

As  for  traps,  never  use  any  traps 
smaller  than  the  No.  lJz,  preferably 
the  No.  2 for  foxes,  equipped  with 
steel  stakes. 


SET  THE  TRAP  and  try  to  place  it  in  the 
bed  so  that  the  two  trap  springs  form  a 
straight  line  with  the  bait  hole. 
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SIFT  A HALF-INCH  OF  DIRT  over  the  en- 
tire trap  after  carefully  placing  a pan  cover 
over  the  trap.  When  you  sift  dirt  over  your 
trap,  the  pan  cover  has  a tendency  to  sag 
just  inside  the  jaws,  thus  leaving  a hump- 
like accumulation  of  soil  on  top  of  the  trap 
pan.  Use  your  trowel  and  spread  this  apart 
so  that  the  overall  surface  looks  even. 
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FINAL  STEP  is  to  drop  a small  piece  of 
bait  into  the  bait  hole.  Use  your  trowel  to 
cover  the  bait  with  just  a sprinkling  of 
dirt,  never  more  than  a half-inch.  Finish 
the  set  by  placing  a drop  of  lure  directly 
on  the  top  edge  of  the  bait  hole.  Then 
sprinkle  a generous  amount  of  fox  urine 
over  and  around  the  edges  of  both  the  trap 
and  bait  hole. 
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MODERN  STYLE  BEAR  TRAP  is  being 
used  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  by  Game 
Commission  officers  called  upon  to  remove 
nuisance  bears.  Made  of  galvanized  steel, 
it  is  easily  portable.  Here  District  Game 
Protector  Cecil  Toombs  traps  and  releases 
a black  bear  in  Forest  County.  The  story's 
aftermath  is  reported  below. 

Chow  Line 

FOREST  COUNTY  - On  May  28, 
I trapped  a bear  on  State  Game  Lands 
24  that  had  been  tearing  a board 
from  the  side  of  a new  corn  crib  and 
helping  himself  to  the  corn.  The  bear 
trap,  a two-wheeled  affair,  was  moved 
with  the  assistance  of  a camper  who 
had  a trailer  hitch  that  fit  the  bear 
trap.  For  this  reason  the  bear  was 
moved  only  approximately  5 miles 
cross  country.  On  June  8 the  same 
board  was  ripped  from  the  corn  crib 
so  Mr.  Bear  must  know  a good  meal 
ticket  when  he  finds  it.  He  also  knows 
enough  to  stay  out  of  bear  traps  now. 
— District  Game  Protector  Cecil 
Toombs,  jr.,  Tionesta. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  Franklin  4-2661 


Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stalnbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford.  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock 
Haven).  Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Llgonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Phone:  ATI  as  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  8-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  105, 
Distant.  Phone:  New  Bethlehem  BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgtn 


Pennsylvania  Official  1960  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  excepting 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  SEASONS.  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons)  ... 

Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  / , 

Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below)*)  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  . 4 20 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowsboe  Rabbits)  ...  2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  inclusive)  ..  Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


OPEN  SEASONS 


First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 and 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

I Oct.  29  Nov.  12 

(Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 and 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 


All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-28) 
Nov.  28  Dec.  3 

Nov.  28  Dec.  3 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regard- 

(only  one  deer 

less  of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License 

for  combined 

and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless 

seasons) 

Oct.  1 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  inches  long  without  points, 

‘I  1 .... 

- 

measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as 
the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered 
legal,  by  individual  

Dec.  5 .... 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 
Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  

Dec.  17  only 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  ....  .. 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961 
Nov.  24  ..  Jan.  15,  1961  and 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19,  1961 
Feb.  11  ..  Mar.  19,  1961 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  in  the 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit, 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  oc- 
cupants may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  Deer 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  17, 
or  after  December  16,  1960. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission -posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


THERE  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  using  primitive  weapons  to  hunt 
the  elusive  whitetail.  Bow  hunters,  they  feel,  are  living  in  the  past.  The 
bow  hunters  themselves  are  quick  to  point  out  that  most  of  the  ridicule  is 
leveled  by  those  who  have  never  drawn  a hunting  bow  and  loosed  its  swift 
shaft.  Merely  shooting  a bow  makes  many  converts,  they  remind  us,  and  it  is 
true  that  hunting  deer  with  the  redskin’s  weapon  has  acquired  a following 
at  a record-breaking  rate. 

What  is  its  strange  appeal?  Not  even  the  addicts  themselves  can  agree  on 
that  one.  To  many,  it  is  simply  another  excuse  to  go  hunting.  To  others,  the 
scenic  splendor  of  October  woodlands  are  the  thing.  Other  archers  delight  in 
owning  and  shooting  their  sleek  bows  and  perfectly  fletched  arrows.  Still 
others  enjoy  the  age-old  game  of  pitting  their  wits  and  woodcraft  against  the 
senses  of  the  quarry. 

Bow  hunting’s  popularity  is  due  in  a measure  to  all  of  these  things,  but 
isn’t  it  possible  that  its  greatest  appeal  lies  in  the  almost  insurmountable 
challenge  it  presents?  Few  sports  are  so  dependent  for  success  upon  flawless 
performance.  The  bow  itself  is  a temperamental  weapon.  Only  in  the  most 
exacting  hands  will  its  latent  accuracy  materialize.  Little  things  like  a change 
in  posture,  a hesitant  release,  an  interfering  cap  visor  or  shirt  sleeve  will  send 
the  arrow  wide  of  its  mark. 

The  quarry  itself  demands  perfection.  At  the  usual  bow  hunting  ranges  an 
unmasked  movement  or  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  a polished  bow  will  send  a 
wise  old  whitetail  out  of  the  country  in  a panic. 

There  are  days  when  even  perfection  is  not  enough.  Take  the  hopeful  bow- 
man on  Ned  Smith’s  cover  painting,  for  instance.  The  doe  on  which  he  is 
drawing  a well-sharpened  broadhead  looks  mighty  good  to  him  now.  How- 
ever, at  the  twang  of  the  bowstring  the  buck  that  has  wandered  unseen  into 
the  picture  will  let  out  a snort  and  clear  the  next  township  in  a single  leap. 
It  would  be  a merciful  thing  for  our  red-shirted  friend  to  be  so  intent  on 
bagging  the  lady  deer  that  he  never  notices  what  manner  of  beast  makes  the 
noisy  exit  behind  him.  For  bow  hunters  are  human,  too.  Even  if  he  gets  the 
doe,  the  sight  of  those  antlers  fading  from  view  will  take  the  edge  off  his  well- 
deserved  triumph.  And  it’s  a long,  long  time  until  next  October. 
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EDITORIAL... 


What  Is  a Bow  Hunter? 

WHAT  is  a bow  hunter?  The  answer  you  get  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  whom  you  ask.  The  archer  will  assure  you  that 
the  modern  bow  hunter  is  a noble  fellow— a true  conservationist, 
no  doubt  a direct  descendant  of  William  Tell,  Robin  Hood,  Friar 
Tuck  or  Little  John.  He  is  a rugged  outdoorsman  with  keen 
senses  and  the  ability  to  stalk  his  prey— not  a meat  hunter,  but 
one  who  prefers  to  give  his  quarry  more  than  an  even  chance;  a 
man  cunning  as  a fox  who  prefers  to  outwit  the  deer  rather  than 
overpower  him  with  modern  firepower. 

But  ask  some  gun  hunters  and  you  may  get  a different  defini- 
tion. They  may  tell  you  that  an  archer  is  a guy  who  never  was 
able  to  get  a deer  with  a gun  so  he  took  up  archery.  Of  course, 
they  say,  he  won’t  get  his  deer  with  a bow  either  but  then  it’s 
less  disgraceful  that  way. 

Actually,  there  should  not  be  any  conflict  between  bow  hunters 
and  gun  hunters.  To  the  game  manager  the  archer  is  a compara- 
tive newcomer  with  interesting  possibilities,  especially  where  the 
time  and  place  do  not  warrant  the  use  of  firearms.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  fact  that  modern  game  managers  know 
that  their  real  job  is  not  just  the  production  of  game.  Basically, 
the  job  is  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  number  of  recreational 
hours  to  sportsmen  without  depleting  the  wildlife  population. 
And  no  one  enjoys  as  many  hours  of  recreation  per  pound  of 
meat  harvested  as  does  the  bow  hunter.  In  recent  years  bow 
hunters  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their  sport  during  the 
entire  month  of  October.  They  can  also  hunt,  of  course,  during 
the  regular  gun  seasons  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  downing  a 
deer  during  October.  But  even  William  Tell  would  have  found  it 
a bit  difficult  competing  with  the  modern,  scope-sighted,  high- 
power  rifle. 

While  the  professional  game  manager  is  usually  quite  sympa- 
thetic to  the  archer,  there  is  a limit  to  this  understanding.  The 
game  manager  knows  from  experience  that  an  over-abundance 
of  deer  results  in  one  or  more  of  the  following— crop  depredation, 
range  deterioration  or  winter  starvation.  He  also  knows  that  it 
is  often  desirable,  and  frequently  necessary,  to  harvest  25-30  per 
cent  of  a deer  population  each  year.  This  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
done  with  bow  and  arrows.  During  recent  archery  seasons  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  only  3 out  of  every  100  bow  hunters 
have  been  successful  in  getting  a deer.  Sound,  long-range  deer 
management  dictates  that  proper  control  of  the  herd  must  take 
precedence  over  the  immediate  wishes  of  the  hunter,  whether 
he  hunts  with  the  bow  or  by  another  means. 

Archers,  bow  hunters  or  bent  stick  artists  come  in  for  a lot  of 
kidding.  But  most  of  us  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  the  man 
who  has  actually  killed  a deer  with  this  age-old  implement. 
— From  a news  release  by  Jim  Kimball,  Director  of  Game  and 
Fish,  Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation. 
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A Modern  Viewpoint 
On  Autumn  s Wild  Harvest, , . 

Blood  on 


AS  WE  move  into  the  hunting  sea- 
son, it  is  well  to  reflect  a moment 
on  just  what  this  hunting  is  all  about. 
Grown  men,  adventuresome  women 
and  eager  youngsters  will  take  off 
afield  or  in  the  forest  for  one  purpose 
. . . to  kill! 

Whatever  might  be  our  esthetic, 
mundane  or  sadistic  motives,  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  same  thing  . . . killing. 
How  then  can  sober  and  righteous 
men  condone  such  killing?  How  can 
we  justify  the  fact  that  to  gain  the  en- 
joyment from  the  sport  we  follow  we 
must  kill  the  quarry  we  seek? 

For,  no  matter  how  much  we  might 
rave  about  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  the 
excitement  of  the  flush  or  the  satis- 
faction of  a shot  well  made,  the  cul- 
mination of  each  is  a dead  creature 
at  our  feet. 

We  do  all  this  in  the  name  of  sport. 
We  gloss  over  the  more  grim  aspects 
of  the  game  and  glorify  the  activity 
rather  than  the  product  of  it.  Unless 
we  can  face  up  to  it,  however,  we 
might  some  day  find  that  there  is  no 
real  justification  for  our  actions. 

For,  as  the  beauty  of  autumn  settles 
around  us,  there  will  be  blood  on  the 
leaves. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation,  if 
we  stop  for  a look,  to  note  that  physi- 
cally we  have  nothing  on  other  crea- 
tures. In  fact,  certain  of  the'so-called 
lower  animals  have  much  superior 
physical  attributes.  The  deer  can  run 
faster,  the  duck  can  fly,  the  moose  can 
outswim  most  of  us,  the  bear  is  much 
stronger.  Actually,  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  physical  ability  among  hu- 
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the  Leaves 


mans  which  is  not  surpassed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  wild  animals. 

We  can  throw  a ball  better  than  an 
ape,  but  this  is  probably  only  because 
the  ape  sees  no  sense  in  throwing  a 
ball.  He  is  physically  capable  of  most 
things  that  we  can  do,  and  with  proper 
training  he  could  perhaps  do  it  better. 

We’re  the  weakest,  most  helpless 
and  slowest  to  learn  of  all  living  crea- 
tures by  comparison.  Yet,  it  is  our  lot 
to  hold  dominion  over  all  others.  We 
make  them  serve  us  and  feed  us.  We 
accept  the  pleasure  that  they  give  us 
in  domestication  and  we  slaughter 
them  in  the  market  and  in  the  wild. 
None  are  big  enough,  strong  enough 
or  fierce  enough  to  stand  up  against 
us  successfully  except  in  the  rare  in- 
stance when  our  guard  is  down. 

There  must  be  a reason  or  reasons 
why  this  is  so. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  are 
superior  to  other  living  things.  The 
first  is  usually  obvious;  we  have  a 
greater  intelligence.  Even  though  we 
may  not  demonstrate  it  on  occasion, 
we  actually  do  have  greater  mental 
powers  than  any  other  living  creature. 

The  other  reason,  if  not  so  obvious, 
is  that  we  are  natural  creatures  en- 
dowed with  shades  of  the  supernatu- 
ral. If  we  acknowledge  our  individual 
roles  as  one  of  His  children,  we  know 
that  we  are  able  to  communicate  with 
Him  and  hold  the  hope  of  another 
life.  If  we  do  not  accept  this,  we  then 
relegate  ourselves  to  the  realm  of  the 
lesser  creatures  and  have  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  a superior  brain. 

In  our  approach  here,  we  are  going 


to  assume  these  two  reasons  to  be 
valid  for  all  humans.  And,  in  doing  so, 
we  must  apply  them  to  our  subject  of 
how  we  can  justify  killing  other  living 
creatures  in  the  name  of  sport. 

There  are  two  sets  of  rules  to  guide 
us. 

Nature  in  the  raw  has  an  inflexible 
rule  which  declares  that  only  the  fit- 
test can  survive.  Those  creatures  which 
exist  today  are  living  because  they 
were  able  to  successfully  defend  them- 
selves against  their  natural  enemies 
consisting  of  each  other,  disease  and 
climate.  Man,  weakest  of  the  lot,  came 
through  because  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. He  preyed  upon  those  other 
creatures  to  survive.  This  same  in- 
stinct is  a part  today  of  his  natural 
character. 

In  hunting,  we  are  following  this 
ingrained  instinct.  All  things  neces- 
sary to  survival  produce  pleasure  with- 
in us  so  that  we  will  naturally  do  these 
things  and  survive.  Consider  them: 
drinking,  eating,  sleeping,  procreation. 

We  are  here  only  concerned  with 
eating.  Because  eating  is  so  necessary 
and  pleasurable,  it  naturally  follows 
that  killing  a lesser  creature  creates  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  which  is 
unconsciously  associated  with  the 
thought  of  eating  what  we  have  killed. 

At  this  point,  we  have  taken  our- 
selves back  to  the  time  of  earliest 
man.  We  don’t  like  to  consider  our- 
selves akin  to  the  cavemen,  but  we 
most  certainly  have  inherited  the  same 
instincts  for  survival. 

If  it  stopped  at  this  point,  hunting 
would  be  no  more  than  a savage  ne- 
cessity. In  light  of  today’s  mode  of 
living,  it  is  no  longer  even  a necessity 
and  would  seem  to  drop  to  an  even 
lower  plane  of  thought.  But,  there  is 
another  rule. 

We  know  that  man,  if  he  is  to  main- 
tain his  place  here,  must  defend  him- 
self against  the  natural  processes  of 
nature  or  he  would  be  shoved  aside 
by  the  lesser  animals.  They  would 
simply  eat  him  out  of  house  and 
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home.  It  is  only  by  confining  these 
animals  to  an  area  where  they  do  not 
unduly  interfere  with  man’s  existence 
that  they  can  be  tolerated. 

Even  so,  if  man  does  not  substitute 
concentrated  killing  methods  to  hold 
down  the  crop,  these  creatures  would 
succumb  to  starvation  or  disease.  For 
man  has  removed  most  of  the  preda- 
tors that  would  do  the  job. 

Because  man  has  created  an  im- 


However, if  we  look  at  the  blood  on 
the  leaves  as  a sign  of  the  harvest,  and 
in  our  hearts  give  thanks  that  this  is 
so,  I think  God  and  nature  will  be 
glad. 

And,  the  air  will  smell  clean. 


balance,  man  must  restore  the  balance 
or  stand  aside. 

Consequently,  by  combining  neces- 
sity with  instinct,  man  feels  a justifi- 
cation for  the  pleasure  he  finds  in 
killing.  For  the  killing  itself  is  merely 
the  mark  of  success  in  the  game  and 
does  not  bring  pleasure  in  itself. 

The  other  reason  which  separates 
us  from  the  creatures  we  seek  does  not 
rule  against  killing  them.  But,  it  does 
teach  us  compassion.  It  teaches  us  to 
be  fair  and  to  be  honest.  It  teaches 
us  that  He  is  also  interested  in  these 
creatures.  Surely,  if  He  notes  the  fall- 
ing of  the  sparrow,  He  marks  the  suc- 
cess of  each  hunter’s  shot. 

So,  as  we  walk  afield  this  autumn, 
we  can  feel  some  justification  in  what 
we  do  as  we  kill  in  the  name  of  sport. 
If  we  operate  by  instinct  only,  we  are 
no  better  than  the  creatures  we  hunt. 
The  only  difference  between  them  and 
us  would  then  be  the  size  of  our 
brains. 


DEER  MORTALITY  DURING  JUNE 

During  the  month  of  June  the  known  deer  mortality  in  Pennsylvania  was 
697.  This  was  154  higher  than  for  the  previous  month,  each  category  showing 
an  increase. 

The  recorded  reduction  in  the  herd  occurred  in  these  ways: 


For  crop  damage  32 

By  highway  vehicles 568 

Illegally  killed  22 

Miscellaneous  causes  75 


Nineteen  (19)  deer  in  the  “miscellaneous”  total  were  killed  by  dogs. 
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More  Bow  Hunters  Are  Discovering 
This  Pleasant  Deer  Season  Tradition.. . 


Archery  Camp 

By  Bill  Walsh 


WITH  archery  hunting  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  now  going  at  the 
near  80,000  annual  rate,  it  is  natural 
that  the  impact  of  this  many  people 
engaging  in  a comparatively  new  sport 
will  make  some  changes  on  the  hunt- 
ing scene. 

Time  was,  for  example,  that  anyone 
in  the  hunting  field  in  October  would 
be  either  training  his  dog  or  hunting 
woodcock  or  the  other  “early  birds.” 
Today  you’ll  see  a hunting  bow  in  his 
hand  and  a quiver  of  arrows  slung 
across  his  back. 

With  longer  deer  hunting  seasons  as 
a basis,  a change  is  also  being  made 
in  the  traditional  “camp  life”  which 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  have  en- 
joyed for  years.  Not  only  are  many 
gunning  camps  serving  double  duty 
(to  archers  in  October  and  riflemen  in 


December)  but  many  camps  are  go- 
ing up  today  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
archery  hunting.  You  can  recognize 
them  by  the  archery  butts  set  along- 
side for  practice  sessions  — and  you 
may  also  recognize  them  by  name. 

A friend  of  ours,  for  example,  would 
never  have  named  his  place  “Broken 
Arrow  Camp,”  had  he  intended  it  as  a 
haven  for  .30-30’s.  Nor  would  he  have 
installed  a “bow  rack”  on  the  wall  in- 
stead of  a gun  rack.  And,  as  time  goes 
on,  more  and  more  archery  camps  will 
dot  the  valleys  and  hillsides  of  Penn’s 
Woods  deer  country. 

It’s  a wonderful  thing,  too.  For  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  fewer  folk  are  hunt- 
ing deer  with  rifles.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  “regular”  hunting  license 
sales  proves  that.  It  merely  means  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  man 
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hours  of  recreation  are  being  made 
available  to  Pennsylvania  hunters  at 
the  expense  of  a resource  (our  ample 
deer  herd)  that  can  stand  it.  Many 
hunters,  of  course,  hunt  both  ways— 
taking  up  the  rifle  if  they  fail  to  bag 
a deer  during  the  October  archery 
season.  A few  others  continue  to  hunt 
with  bow  and  arrow  into  the  gunning 
season,  though  conditions  often  make 
the  scoring  opportunity  more  difficult. 

To  get  a better  idea  of  how  the 
archers  stack  up  with  other  hunting 
groups  — their  near  80,000  figure  is 
about  twice  the  number  ( 40,604 ) who 
hunted  waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  1958  hunting  year. 

Because  the  archers  are  growing  in- 
to such  a prominent  group  of  hunting 
citizens,  this  writer— as  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Erie  Times,  decided  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  sport.  We 
went  bow  and  arrow  deer  hunting 
with  a friend  and  wrote  the  following, 
self-explanatory  column  about  it. 

We  shot  our  first  arrows  at  deer  last 


week— but  by  no  means  our  last.  With 
a little  more  practice  we  might  even 
be  able  to  hit  one.  But  hit  or  miss,  a 
day’s  hunt  for  Pennsylvania’s  most  ex- 
citing big  game— using  Robin  Hood 
equipment— has  a lot  in  its  favor.  Let 
me  describe  tthe  events  of  the  day 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

First  of  all,  we  hunted  out  of  A1 
Duca’s  camp  — appropriately  named 
“Broken  Arrow  Camp,”  which  is  lo- 
cated near  Betula,  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Smethport,  McKean  County’s 
county  seat.  While  this  is  not  prime 
deer  country  in  the  sense  that  it  pro- 
duces large  deer  with  trophy  racks,  it 
is  still  deer  range  in  which  animals 
are  fairly  plentiful.  In  the  hunting 
party,  in  addition  to  A1  and  myself, 
were  Al’s  brother,  Joe,  and  Bob  Hick- 
man, principal  of  the  Erie  Veterans 
School.  Both  A1  and  Bob  have  killed 
deer  with  bow  and  arrow  in  previous 
years— leaving  the  misses  and  the  tall 
tales  to  Joe  and  the  writer. 

Bow  hunting  out  of  “Broken  Arrow” 


BOW  RACK  marks  the  archery  camp  and  is  one  of  the  few  differences  between  it  and  the 
cabins  or  camps  used  for  December  deer  hunting.  Al  Duca,  of  Erie,  takes  the  sport 
seriously  enough  to  make  his  own  arrows  which  he  is  inspecting  here. 


MeKEAN 


BROKEN  ARROW  CAMP  is  like  most  "gunning"  camps — unpretentious  but  adequate.  The 
"hill"  behind  camp  is  a part  of  the  scenic  Seneca  Highlands  landscape  of  McKean  County. 


zsmm 


follows  a definite  pattern,  according 
to  the  time  of  day.  Early  morning  is 
devoted  to  waiting  on  the  known 
travel  routes.  The  last  hour  of  the  day 
gets  the  same  treatment.  Between 
times,  driving  small  patches  of  woods 
will  show  the  standing  archers  some 
deer. 

We  crawled  out  of  the  bunks  fairly 
early  in  the  morning  because  shooting 
hours  for  archers  in  the  October  sea- 
son are  from  6 a.m.to  5:30  p.m.  (EST) 
and  we  wanted  to  be  in  position  in  a 
nearby  orchard  by  shooting  time.  The 
deer  are  known  to  wander  through 
this  orchard  and  on  up  to  a hillside 
bedding  down  spot.  Both  Joe  and  A1 
have  had  shooting  there  but  failed  to 
connect. 

When  no  deer  showed  up  after  a 
full  hour  of  daylight,  Joe  and  I wan- 
dered off  up  the  hillside  to  scout 
around,  leaving  Joe  and  Bob  at  their 
stands.  Finally,  A1  and  I separated 
and  I spent  another  hour’s  time  sitting 
in  what  looked  like  a good  trail  far- 
ther up  the  mountain.  No  deer! 

Tiring  of  this  I moved  back  down 
the  mountainside  to  the  orchard. 
There— only  a few  feet  from  the  tree 
near  which  A1  had  taken  his  early 


morning  stand— a doe  was  pawing  at 
apples  on  the  ground,  pausing  be- 
tween bites  to  look  around,  occasion- 
ally licking  the  hair  on  her  shoulder. 

“If  only  we  had  waited,”  I said  to 
myself,  “Al  would  have  got  a shot.” 

But  them’s  the  fortunes  of  hunting. 
When  we  rounded  up  Joe  and  Bob 
we  learned  that  Joe  had  gotten  a shot 
at  a doe  soon  after  Al  and  I left  the 
orchard.  He  had  seen  the  deer  that  I 
had  seen  but  it  was  too  far  for  a shot. 
We  decided  to  put  on  a few  drives. 

With  four  of  us  in  the  hunting  party, 
we  decided  on  one-man  drives  with 
three  watchers.  Al  placed  me  beneath 
a flaming  maple,  then  stationed  the 
other  watchers.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
drive  two  deer  broke  into  the  open  in 
front  of  me— both  does.  I let  one  arrow 
fly  and  while  it  was  lined  up  fairly 
well,  it  fell  short.  By  this  time  the 
deer  were  too  far  away  for  another 
try.  Then  another  deer  broke  into  the 
open  from  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  others  had  come.  I had  a shot  at 
it,  too.  I noticed  it  was  limping  a bit 
and  thought  perhaps  that  one  of  the 
others  might  have  wounded  it.  But  it 
followed  the  other  deer  out  of  sight. 

When  we  all  got  back  together  I 
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BROADHEAD  ARROWS  ARE  EXAMINED  at  the  Broken  Arrow  Camp  instead  of  checking 
ammunition  and  oiling  guns.  Bob  Hickman,  left,  and  Al  Duca  are  shown  checking  the 
feathered  shafts  to  make  sure  the  points  and  blades  are  razor  sharp.  Both  men  have 
given  up  rifle  hunting  for  deer  in  recent  years  but  Hickman  raises  hunting  dogs  and 
Duca  devotes  time  to  archery  club  activities  for  "spare  time"  hobbies. 


told  the  other  boys  about  the  limping 
deer  and  they  assured  me  they  had 
not  shot  but  that  this  must  be  Peg- 
Leg,  a limping  deer  often  seen  in  the 
area— probably  the  result  of  a run-in 
with  an  auto. 

We  tried  a drive  in  another  spot  but 
saw  no  deer.  Moving  down  the  road 
a mile  or  so  we  put  on  another  drive 
(one  man  moving  silently  through 
the  woods  in  order  not  to  put  the  deer 
into  full  flight).  A doe  deer  spotted 
me  near  the  trail  and  made  a little 
detour  before  she  jumped  back  into 
it.  I was  waiting  and  put  an  arrow 
about  two  inches  over  her  shoulder. 
This  was  getting  exciting.  Then  a 
spike  buck  stepped  into  the  trail  a 
little  farther  down  and  I let  fly  an- 
other broadhead,  but  a tree  limb  got 
in  the  way  of  that  one  and  it  was  de- 
flected off  course.  I never  found  those 


two  arrows  again. 

Then  it  was  back  to  camp  for  some 
dinner  and  relaxation  before  the  eve- 
ning watch  on  which  I spotted  an- 
other deer— too  far  away  for  a shot. 
By  this  time  the  shooting  day  was 
over  and  we  packed  off  to  camp. 

Now  I’d  hunted  deer  with  bow  and 
arrow  once  before— in  casual  fashion. 
I understood  it  was  a fine  time  of 
year  to  be  out  and  I carried  the  bow 
that  time  as  more  or  less  of  an  excuse 
to  take  a walk.  Used  the  bow  once  to 
knock  an  apple  out  of  a tree  for  a 
mid-day  snack.  But  this  trip  to  “Broken 
Arrow”  camp  really  pointed  up  the 
ideal  relaxation  archery  hunting  can 
be.  I’m  afraid  Pennsylvania  can  add 
one  more  hunter  to  the  list  of  October 
deer  hunters.  Understand  I’ve  got 
plenty  of  company,  too.  How  about 
you? 
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By  NED  SMITH 


OUR  OAKS- 

MIGHTY  AND  OTHERWISE 


1.  What  valuable  chemical  is  ex- 
tracted from  oak  bark? 

2.  What  oak  that  grows  along 
streams  and  in  wet  places  re- 
tains its  dead,  drooping  lower 
branches? 

3.  What  oak  produces  our  most  val- 
uable lumber? 

4.  What  is  the  small,  shrub-like  oak 
that  thrives  on  burned-over 
mountaintops  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  willow  oak  so  called? 

6.  Where  does  the  red  oak  get  its 
name? 

7.  The  chestnut  oak  is  a rather  rare 
tree  in  Pennsylvania.  True  or 
false? 

8.  Where  does  the  scarlet  oak  get 
its  name? 

OAK  TREES  and  October  go  to- 
gether like  sauerkraut  and 
mashed  potatoes.  In  the  autumn  woods 
the  rattle  of  falling  acorns  is  almost 
constant,  and  each  leafy  depression 
on  the  ground  holds  a few.  Blue  jays 
shuttle  back  and  forth  bearing  their 
shiny  brown  prizes.  Stumps  and  logs 
are  sprinkled  with  the  leftovers  of 
acorn  dinners  recently  enjoyed  by 
hungry  gray  squirrels,  and  the  swish 
of  branches  overhead  reveals  Old 
Bushytail  busily  nipping  off  still  more 


reluctant  nuts  for  his  wintertime  use. 

Were  it  not  for  the  oaks  the  annual 
display  of  colorful  autumn  foliage 
would  be  a fleeting  thing.  Maples  and 
birches  color  early  and  fall  quickly. 
Oaks,  with  their  warm  russets,  rich 
yellows  and  tans,  and  deep  crimsons, 
take  over  as  they  fade,  and  retain  their 
glowing  foliage  for  weeks  after  the 
last  maple  leaf  has  fluttered  to  earth. 
When  the  oak  leaves  finally  drop  the 
show  is  over. 

From  an  economic  aspect,  the  oak 
tree  group  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  important.  Several  produce  first- 
class  hardwood.  White  oak,  for  in- 
stance, is  unexcelled  for  furniture, 
flooring,  and  interior  finishing,  as  well 
as  for  farm  implements  and  other 
items  requiring  material  of  great 
strength.  Most  oaks  are  high  in  fuel 
value,  producing  a long-lasting  fire 
and  abundant  coals.  Tannic  acid,  used 
primarily  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  is 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  many  spe- 
cies, notably  the  widespread  chestnut 
oak.  Acorns,  fruit  of  the  oaks,  are  eaten 
by  various  wild  birds  and  mammals. 
Mice,  chipmunks  and  other  small  ro- 
dents store  them  in  secret  caches  for 
the  winter.  Gray  squirrels  bury  them 
in  the  ground.  Deer  and  bears  are 
very  fond  of  acorns,  and  eat  shells  and 
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/.  WHITE  oak 


E.  SWAMP  OAK 


S CHESTA/e/T  OAK 


all.  Birds,  too,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the 
oak.  Blue  jays  stick  them  into  all  sorts 
of  nooks  and  crannies  and  whack  them 
open  at  their  leisure.  They  are  an  im- 
portant autumn  food  of  the  wild  tur- 
key, especially  since  the  demise  of  the 
native  chestnut.  Wood  ducks  waddle 
through  wooded  bottomlands  in  search 
of  them.  Grouse,  too,  eat  acorns.  Just 
last  fall  I shot  a cock  grouse  in  Dau- 
phin County  whose  crop  was  stuffed 
with  twenty-one  small  scrub  oak 
acorns  and  pieces  of  acorns  that  were 
apparently  dropped  by  squirrels.  An- 
other contained  four  large  chestnut 
oak  acorns,  each  with  a sprout  as  long 
as  the  acorn  (and  not  a sprout  was 
broken!),  one  scrub  oak  acorn,  and 
various  buds  and  leaves. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  at 
least  sixteen  species  of  oaks,  although 
four  or  five  of  them  are  somewhat 
rare  and  several  more  are  confined  to 
a small  portion  of  the  state.  With  the 
aid  of  the  following  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions the  autumn  hiker  should  be 
able  to  identify  any  oak  he  encounters. 

1.  White  Oak — A large  hardwood 
with  light  gray  flaky  or  finely  blocked 
bark.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are 
rounded,  the  sinuses  are  of  even  depth 
although  varying  in  depth  from  leaf 
to  leaf.  Boughly  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  acorn  is  imbedded  in  the  cup. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  close  grained, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  hardwoods. 

2.  Swamp  Oak — This  inhabitant  of 
bottomlands  resembles  the  white  oak 
in  both  bark  and  wood  characteristics. 
The  leaves  have  four  to  six  pairs  of 
large  rounded  teeth.  Borne  on  a long 
stalk  up  to  three  inches,  the  rather 
stout  cup  encloses  about  a third  of 
the  acorn.  This  oak  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state. 

3.  Post  Oak — This  small  to  me- 
dium-sized oak  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  hairy  twigs.  The  bark 
resembles  the  white  oak’s,  but  is 
rougher  and  darker.  The  rounded  sin- 
uses give  the  leathery  leaves  a cross- 
like shape.  Thin,  bowl-like  cups  cover 
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up  to  one-half  of  the  acorn.  Not  quite 
the  equal  of  the  white  oak,  the  wood 
is  nevertheless  hard  and  strong. 

4.  Burr  Oak — This  is  a large  tree 
that  prefers  moist  bottomlands.  The 
bark  is  similar  to  that  of  the  white 
oak,  but  browner  and  rougher.  The 
variable  leaves  have  numerous  small 
sinuses  and  are  generally  divided  near 
the  center  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  very 
deep  sinuses.  A mossy-fringed  cup 
covers  more  than  half  of  the  acorn. 
The  burr  oak  is  not  a common  tree  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  found  chiefly  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

5.  Chestnut  Oak — This  rugged  tree 
is  common  on  our  boulder-strewn 
mountains.  Its  bark  is  dark,  deeply  fur- 
rowed and  divided  into  prominent 
blocks.  The  leaves  have  seven  or  more 
pairs  of  rounded  teeth.  The  long,  shiny 
brown  acorns  are  enclosed  up  to  half 
their  length  in  a rather  smooth  scaled 
cup.  The  chestnut  oak’s  wood  is  strong 
and  hard,  but  inferior  to  white  oak. 
Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannic  acid. 

6.  Scrub  Chestnut  Oak  — This 
shrub-like  oak  grows  in  dry,  poor 
soil  in  scattered  places  in  central  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Its  bark  is  thin 
and  scaly,  light  brown  in  color.  The 
leaves  are  small,  with  three  to  seven 
pairs  of  teeth.  Deep,  tight-scaled  cups 
enclose  half  the  acorn. 

7.  Chinquapin  Oak— This  medium- 
sized tree  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  The  bark  is 
light  gray  and  flaky,  the  wood  hard 
and  strong  but  suitable  only  for  rough 
work.  The  long,  narrow  leaves  have 
eight  or  more  pairs  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
acorns  resemble  those  of  the  chestnut 
oak. 

8.  Northern  Red  Oak — This  large 
tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bark  on  old  trunks  is  dark 
and  rough  but  on  the  upper  trunk  and 
limbs  is  smooth  with  shallow  fissures. 
Inner  bark  is  red.  Thin,  smooth  and 
dull,  the  leaves  have  seven  or  more 
bristle-tipped  lobes.  The  brown  acorns 
are  set  in  a shallow  cup.  Red  oak  wood 
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is  used  much  like  that  of  the  white 
oak’s,  although  it  is  not  of  equal 
quality. 

9.  Spanish  Oak — Also  called  south- 
ern red  oak,  this  medium  to  large  tree 
is  little  known  outside  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  state.  Its 
leaves  are  quite  variable  but  usually 
have  a pair  of  prominent  single-  or 
double-pointed  lobes  near  the  tip.  The 
bark  is  dark  and  rough.  Chief  value 
of  the  wood  is  for  fuel  and  rough  con- 
struction. 

10.  Scarlet  Oak — A medium-sized 
tree  of  the  uplands  with  dark,  finely 
grooved  bark  and  drooping  lower 
branches.  The  leaves  have  deep,  al- 
most circular  sinuses  and  bristle-tipped 
lobes.  The  upper  surface  is  dark,  shiny 
green,  the  lower  almost  entirely 
smooth.  The  acorns  are  light  reddish 
brown  and  encased  halfway  in  lus- 
trous cups.  Although  often  sold  as 
“red  oak”  the  wood  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  true  red  oak.  In  autumn  its 
brilliant  red  leaves  can  be  seen 
throughout  most  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Black  Oak — This  is  a large  tree 
with  very  dark,  rough  bark  and  bright 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  inner  bark. 
Its  bristle-tipped,  leathery  leaves  are 
dark,  shiny  green  above  and  downy 
beneath.  The  sinuses  are  moderately 
deep.  Set  in  deep,  fringed  cups,  the 
downy,  dark  acorns  are  streaked  with 
light-colored  lines.  The  wood  is  used 
much  like  red  oak,  while  the  bark  is 
one  of  the  better  producers  of  tannic 
acid.  It  is  common  in  all  but  the  north- 
ern portions  of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Pin  Oak  — Any  medium-sized 
oak  with  a maze  of  dead,  drooping, 
lower  branches  that  grows  along 
streams  or  in  swamps  is  likely  to  be  a 
pin  oak.  The  bark  is  dark  and  divided 
into  long,  narrow  ridges.  The  leaves 
are  dark  and  shiny  above,  mainly 
smooth  below.  Deep  sinuses  form  five 
to  seven  bristle-tipped  lobes.  The 
acorns  are  rather  small,  striped  with 
lighter  color,  and  set  in  a shallow  cup. 
The  wood  is  suitable  only  for  rough 
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construction.  The  pin  oak  is  common 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  absent 
in  the  mountains. 

13.  Blackjack  Oak  — This  small 
tree  is  easily  recognized  by  its  odd, 
paddle-shaped  leaves.  The  yellowish- 
brown  acorns  are  encased  halfway  in 
deep  cups.  The  bark  is  very  dark  and 
divided  into  rough  blocks  and  ridges. 
The  wood  is  used  chiefly  for  fuel. 
Blackjack  oaks  are  found  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

14.  Scrub  Oak — This  small,  twisted, 
shrub-like  oak  forms  almost  impene- 
trable thickets  on  barren,  burned-over 
land  throughout  all  but  the  north- 
central  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
state.  Its  leaves  are  divided  by  shal- 
low to  moderately  deep  sinuses  into 
somewhat  triangular,  bristle-tipped 
lobes.  They  are  leathery  with  downy 
undersides.  The  acorns  are  small, 
streaked  nuts  halfway  enclosed  in 
light  brown,  downy  cups.  Because  of 
its  size  the  wood  is  rarely  used,  and 
the  scrub  oak’s  chief  value  is  in  pro- 
viding food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

15.  Shingle  Oak — A medium-sized 
tree  most  common  in  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  the  state.  The  dark  brown- 
ish bark  is  marked  by  shallow  fissures. 
The  leaves  are  neither  lobed  nor 


toothed,  but  are  very  hairy  beneath, 
and  are  an  inch  or  more  wide.  A rather 
deep  reddish  brown  cup  covers  nearly 
half  of  the  squatty  acorn.  In  the  past, 
wood  from  this  tree  was  used  in  mak- 
ing shingles,  hence  the  name,  but  it 
is  now  used  for  cheap  lumber,  fuel, 
mine  props,  etc. 

16.  Willow  Oak — This  rather  small 
tree  barely  enters  Pennsylvania  in  the 
southeastern  corner.  Its  bark  is  very 
dark,  divided  by  deep  fissures  into 
rough  ridges.  The  leaves  are  simple 
in  outline  but,  unlike  the  shingle  oak’s, 
are  smooth  beneath  and  less  than  an 
inch  in  width.  The  small  acorns  are  set 
in  very  shallow  cups.  The  wood  is 
comparatively  soft  and  of  poor  quality. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Tannic  acid. 

2.  Pin  oak. 

3.  White  oak. 

4.  Scrub  oak. 

5.  Because  its  leaves,  being  neither 
lobed  nor  toothed,  resemble  those 
of  the  willow. 

6.  From  the  red  inner  bark. 

7.  False.  It  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon species. 

8.  From  the  color  of  its  autumn 
foliage. 


WOMEN  S CLUBS  AND  RESOURCE  USE 

Men  well  know  that  when  the  ladies  become  intensely  interested  in  a better- 
ment project  “something’s  gotta  give.”  For  that  reason  people  charged  with 
natural  resource  management  were  pleased  to  receive  the  following  informa- 
tion from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Natural  resource  conservation  will  receive  heavy  emphasis  within  the 
General  Foundation  of  Women’s  Clubs  during  the  forthcoming  year  as  part 
of  the  organization’s  “responsible,  responsive  citizenship  for  survival”  pro- 
gram developed  by  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Ozbirn,  newly-elected  national  president  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

The  Wildlife  Federation  reports  that  prior  to  taking  over  the  reins  of  the 
11  million  member  organization  Mrs.  Ozbirn  made  a preliminary  survey  of 
resource  management  problems  in  all  states.  She  consulted  with  every  state 
governor,  senator  and  congressman  and  presidents  of  all  state  universities. 
Replies  from  all  inquiries  indicated  that  resource  use,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
ploding population,  is  a major  issue  in  more  than  half  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Man  Who  Popularized 
The  Bow  and  Arrow  Is  Called. . 


■ 

0 

i 1 

'Archery's  Greatest" 

By  H.  R.  WamboSd 


ON  THURSDAY  morning,  Septem- 
ber 17,  at  6:00  a.m.  the  train 
came  to  a stop  in  the  Harrisburg  ter- 
minal, and  out  stepped  a big  hulk  of 
a man.  Dressed  in  causual  sport 
clothes,  his  huge  hand  closed  on  mine 
in  a firm  and  warm  clasp  of  greeting. 
At  his  first  words  the  great  personality 
of  this  man  already  began  winning 
my  confidence.  Picking  up  two  quivers 


of  arrows  and  three  cased  bows,  we 
started  into  the  main  waiting  room. 
Three  of  us  were  there  to  greet  him 
that  morning,  Bob  Swinehart,  Bill 
Necker,  and  myself.  All  of  this  was 
brought  about  by  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  our  borough  of  Emmaus. 
Bob  and  I were  members  of  the  three- 
man  committee  in  charge  of  the  “How- 
ard Hill  Day.”  This  event,  a part  of 
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our  calendar  of  activities,  was  to  take 
place  Saturday  night,  September  26, 
at  the  High  School  Stadium.  Need  I 
say  that  the  man  we  met  that  morning 
was  the  world’s  greatest  archer,  the 
fabulous  Howard  Hill. 

Stepping  into  a restaurant  near  the 
terminal  we  had  breakfast.  After  or- 
dering, Hill  said,  “Boys,  before  any- 
thing else  is  said,  I must  tell  you  that 
I missed  a deer  at  forty  feet  just  be- 
fore coming  east!”  With  a chuckle  he 
added,  “Just  so  you  know  even  I can 
miss  once  in  awhile.”  (During  break- 
fast it  turned  out  that  this  miss  was 
due  to  an  unorthodox  shooting  posi- 
tion from  on  top  of  a rock,  where  he 
could  make  only  a partial  draw  for 
the  shot.) 

On  the  ride  back  from  Harrisburg 
I learned  of  one  of  Hill’s  greatest  gifts 
—that  of  being  a great  conversationist. 
His  sincerity  and  intense  eagerness 
make  him  easy  to  listen  to. 

The  following  day  we  were  leaving 
for  Sullivan  County  for  the  weekend, 
to  attend  the  annual  “Bow  Festival.” 
Hill  was  to  be  my  guest  at  our  cabin. 

Here  indeed  is  a man  of  amazing 
traits,  having  a past  of  hunting  ex- 
ploits and  archery  achievements  that 
are  the  envy  of  all  sportsmen. 

His  tall  and  rugged  stature,  with 
a tanned  and  leathery  face,  reflect  the 
countless  days  spent  hunting  in  the 
outdoors.  His  smile  is  sincere  and  as- 
suring, his  eyes  are  keen  and  piercing, 
and  the  amazing  vigor  of  this  man  is 
evident  as  you  talk  with  him.  His  ac- 
tions and  enthusiasm  seem  to-  actually 
permeate  the  air  about  his  audience. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  man  is 
fifty-nine;  neither  his  spirit,  coordina- 
tion or  speech  give  any  indication  of 
this  fact.  He  possesses  reflexes  and 
physical  condition  comparable  to  men 
thirty  years  younger.  Here  is  the  man 
who  has  earned  the  title  of  “the  Babe 
Ruth  of  Archery.” 

A man  who  has  lived  archery  for 
over  36  years,  he  is  credited  as  having 
been  responsible  for  the  marked  in- 
crease in  bow  hunting  today,  due  in 


most  part  to  the  countless  films  he 
made,  which  were  seen  throughout  the 
world.  He  also  wrote  two  books  on 
archery,  “Hunting  the  Hard  Way,” 
and  “Wild  Adventure.” 

Hill  has  hunted  and  killed  more 
species  of  wild  game  with  the  bow 
than  any  other  known  archer.  Born  in 
Alabama,  Hill  retains  much  of  his 
southern  background.  His  attitude  is 
indeed  that  of  a gentleman;  gracious 
and  reserved,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
please.  Highly  appreciative  of  favors 
or  any  consideration,  he  is  the  perfect 
guest  at  all  times.  Humility  is  ever 
present  in  his  attitude,  and  he  would 
rather  listen  to  some  archer’s  hunting 
experiences  than  to  speak  of  his  own. 

In  all  his  contacts  with  the  general 
public  while  here,  he  was  at  all  times 
courteous  and  willing  to  autograph 
objects,  or  pose  for  snapshots  with 
various  strangers.  Whenever  an  archer 
approached  him  with  some  question, 
he  would  take  the  time  to  answer  it. 
Sometimes  the  resulting  “bull  session” 
would  last  for  hours,  and  end  with  an 
audience  many  times  the  size  it  orig- 
inally started  with. 

A happily  married  man,  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  he  took  their  vows  back 
in  1922.  God  fearing,  and  devoutly 
dedicated  to  his  religious  beliefs,  he  is 
a crusader  for  better  reading  for  our 
youth.  All  for  cleaning  the  newsstands 
of  “filthy  literature,”  he  claims  the 
youth  of  today  are  mis-using  the  great- 
est means  of  self  education— that  of 
good  reading  material. 

A matter  of  colloquial  terms  of 
speech,  I can  still  remember  one  night 
at  the  bow  festival,  Hill  sat  in  the 
center  of  a group  of  archers,  and  a 
“self-made  expert”  started  telling  Hill 
he  did  not  think  a heavy  bow  neces- 
sary for  killing  deer.  He  claimed  that 
by  letting  the  deer  get  within  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  no  more  than  a thirty 
pound  bow  was  needed  to  make  the 
kill.  Hill’s  answer  to  this  individual 
was  more  humorous  than  offensive  as 
he  smiled  and  drawled,  “Man,  you 
don’t  need  a bow  at  that  distance. 
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TIME  OUT  FOR  TALK  is  always  gladly  taken  by  Howard  Hill.  While  visiting  Pennsyl- 
vania last  fall,  he  was  always  willing  to  autograph,  answer  questions,  and  discuss 
archery  developments  with  any  and  all  persons. 


Why  not  carry  a fishing  pole  instead— 
and  whip  ’em  to  death!” 

Another  of  his  typical  answers  I 
can  remember  came  when  an  archer 
asked  him  what  distance  he  considered 
himself  deadly  with  the  bow.  His  re- 
ply was,  “Man,  any  deer  that  gets 
within  forty  yards  is  just  plumb  com- 
mitting suicide!” 

While  hunting  with  Hill  at  Rickett’s 
Estate  in  Sullivan  County,  I found 
him  to  be  a man  not  basically  in- 
terested in  the  game  killed.  He  was 
far  more  interested  in  good  com- 
panionship, and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hunt.  Hunting  early  morning  and  late 
afternoons,  we  spent  the  mid-days  in 
camp.  Discussions  on  archery,  shoot- 
ing target,  and  receiving  advice  from 
the  master  on  ways  to  improve  our 
shooting  techniques.  An  advocate  of 
heavy  tackle  for  hunting,  he  showed 
us  many  things  to  prove  his  point. 

No  one  intended  to  shoot  a doe,  and 
during  the  four  days  none  of  our  group 
got  a shot  at  a buck.  Countless  doe 


could  have  been  killed  without  any 
doubt.  For  the  accomplished  hunter 
he  is,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he 
was  leaving  Pennsylvania  without 
filling  his  tag!  But  it  proved  a point  at 
that— for  even  a man  of  such  reputa- 
tion can  make  a hunt  without  bagging 
his  deer! 

After  leaving  Emmaus  he  flew  to 
Mississippi  where  he  hunted  with 
some  friends  before  returning  home  to 
California.  A letter  from  him  informed 
me  of  the  results  of  this  hunt— one 
wild  boar  of  250  lbs.  and  two  foxes. 

A conservationst  at  heart,  he  is  con- 
stantly thinking  of  future  hunting  for 
all  who  enjoy  this  great  sport.  He  will 
never  kill  any  edible  big  game  animal 
unless  it  will  be  consumed.  Hunting 
predators  with  zest,  he  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  help  kill  a cougar,  wolf,  or 
coyote.  He  terms  archery  hunting  as 
one  of  the  best  means  to  promote  con- 
servation of  game,  claiming  that  it 
puts  more  emphasis  on  the  skill  of  the 
hunter,  than  the  actual  kill. 
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During  a conversation  one  evening 
he  explained  a form  of  hunting  he  in- 
dulges in  quite  frequently,  that  of 
stalking  a deer  within  effective  killing 
range  with  the  bow,  then  working  his 
way  back  out  of  sight  of  the  deer 
without  letting  the  animal  know  he 
was  there.  At  the  moment  when  the 
arrow  would  have  been  released  for 
the  kill  he  would  say,  “You  are  too 
pretty  to  kill,  I’m  going  to  let  you  go 
today,  but  don’t  be  here  tomorrow  or 
I’ll  put  an  arrow  through  your  giz- 
zard!” Advising  me  to  try  this  game, 
he  claimed  it  would  prove  more  thril- 
ling than  the  actual  killing  of  the 
animal. 

The  many  achievements  accom- 
plished in  the  past  years  by  Hill  have 
one  outstanding  point  in  common— 
that  being  that  he  claims  no  credit  for 
doing  any  feat  that  is  not  on  record. 
He  hesitates  to  lay  claim  to  things  he 
did  where  no  witnesses  were  present 
to  verify  same.  If  he  did  mention  any 
such  occurrences  he  always  stressed 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  proof  of  same, 
and  requested  that  they  should  not  be 
published.  You  can  bet  your  last  dol- 
lar that  any  feat  you  read  Hill  laying 
claim  to,  will  have  definite  proof  on 
record  to  verify  its  authenticity. 

Safety  conscious,  he  stresses  the 
need  for  caution  when  handling  arch- 
ery tackle  at  all  times.  One  remark  he 
made  concerning  this  factor  was, 
“Most  every  state  requires  a man  to 
pass  a test  in  order  to  get  a driver’s 
license.  But  anyone  can  walk  in  and 
get  a hunting  license,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
weapon  he  carries  or  not.  I contend 
that  a man  should  furnish  proof  of 
his  ability  to  handle  the  weapon  of 
his  choice  in  a safe  manner,  before 
being  given  the  privilege  of  hunting 
with  it.” 

Winning  196  field  archery  tourna- 
ments using  an  85  lb.  bow  (straight) 
over  a period  of  25  years  without  one 
defeat,  gives  him  the  distinction  of 
champion  of  all  field  champion  arch- 
ers. Seven  years  running  he  held  the 


title  of  National  Flight  Champion. 
Also  the  winner  of  seven  National 
Archery  Golf  Tournaments.  Credited 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  with 
having  drawn  the  heaviest  bow  free 
style  of  172  lbs. 

In  hunting  he  has  killed  most  every 
variety  of  big  game  on  or  near  the 
North  American  continent.  Plus  the 
outstanding  feat  of  killing  a 12,000  lb. 
African  rogue  elephane.  with  a single 
arrow!  No  other  man  has  duplicated 
this  without  the  use  of  poisoned  ar- 
rows, or  dozens  of  arrows  over  a pe- 
riod of  hours.  Other  African  game 
killed  were  lion,  cape  buffalo,  leopard, 
plus  the  various  members  of  the  ante- 
lope family. 

ARCHERY  DEMONSTRATION  was  given 
by  Hill  during  the  Emmaus  Centennial 
Celebration  last  September.  He  brought  the 
audience  to  a standing  applause  when  he 
finished  40  minutes  of  demonstration  shoot- 
ing by  hitting  in  sequence  a half  dollar, 
quarter,  nickel  and  dime  tossed  into  the  air. 
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Three  Pioneer  Boys 
Become  Indian  Captives... 


The  Girty  Brothers 


By  Don  Neal 


££  A S THE  twig  is  bent  . . could 
never  be  more  aptly  applied 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ill-famed  Girty 
brothers  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sherman’s  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County.  The  brothers, 
born  to  Simon  Girty'  Sr.,  an  Indian 
trader,  between  the  years  1744  and 
1750  had  their  nefarious  lives  pre- 
destined by  a series  of  luckless  events 
which  influenced  their  development 
from  early  childhood. 

Simon,  Jr.,  the  eldest  and  most  no- 
torious of  the  lot  in  later  life,  was 
barely  six  when  the  sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land County  and  his  posse  came  to 
drive  the  Girtys  from  their  squatter’s 
home  on  Sherman’s  Creek.  At  this 
early  age,  he  saw  his  mother  endure 
the  hardships  of  the  trail  as  the  family 
moved  eastward  to  cross  the  Susque- 
hanna and  go  to  a new  home  at  Hali- 
fax. The  journey  was  no  easy  task  for 
her  as  she  carried  the  newly  born  Tom 
in  her  arms  and  herded  Simon  and  his 
two  younger  brothers  along  behind 
the  pack  horses  that  carried  their  be- 
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longings.  This  experience  raised  with- 
in him  his  first  feeling  of  true  resent- 
ment. Then,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he 
saw  his  father  killed  in  a drunken 
brawl.  And  when  he  was  just  ten,  he 
saw  his  mother  murdered  by  a band 
of  roving  savages.  He  and  his  two 
brothers,  George  and  James,  were 
spared  their  fives,  but  they  were  taken 
captive  and  accompanied  the  Indians 
as  they  retreated  west  across  the 
mountains. 

After  several  days  of  travel  they  at 
last  came  to  a large  Indian  settlement 
(possibly  Kittaning)  where  the  party 
rested.  The  boys  were  treated  kindly 
by  the  Indians  here,  and  in  due  time 
were  offered  for  adoption  to  the  tribes 
represented  at  the  village.  Because  of 
their  age,  they  were  readily  accepted 
by  the  tribesmen.  Simon  was  adopted 
by  the  Senecas,  George  by  the  Dela- 
wares, and  James  by  the  Shawnees. 
Such  adoption,  according  to  Indian 
custom,  made  the  youngsters  blood 
brothers  in  their  respective  families 
and  seemingly  the  boys  accepted  it  as 
such  for  they  remained  true  Indians 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  fives. 

Within  the  week,  George  and  James 
were  taken  away  when  their  families 
moved  out  to  go  to  their  homes  some 
distance  down  the  Ohio,  but  Simon 
remained  at  the  resting  place.  His  fam- 
ily, the  Senecas,  were  waiting  for 
other  of  its  members  who  were  off  on 
a foray  down-river.  A week  later  the 
travelers  arrived  and  camp  was  broken. 
Then  the  Senecas,  in  a flotilla  of 
canoes,  moved  north  following  the 
main  course  of  the  Allegheny  and  in 
three  days  arrived  at  a village  (pos- 
sibly Buckaloons,  near  Warren)  where 
they  left  their  canoes  and  took  off  on 
a trail  across  the  mountains.  Another 
day’s  travel  brought  them  to  another 
village  (most  likely  Jennesedaga) 
where  some  of  the  family  lived.  Here, 
Simon  was  kept  for  a few  days,  but 
he  undoubtedly  accompanied  the  rest 
of  the  family  when  it  went  north  into 
the  Genesee  country. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  paths  of 
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the  Girty  brothers  is  not  too  well  de- 
fined. As  this  would  be  the  period  of 
their  fives  prior  to  their  development 
as  young  warriors,  which  position 
came  at  an  early  age  to  all  strong 
bodied  young  Indians,  it  is  likely  their 
menial  positions  in  the  tribes  ac- 
counted for  keeping  them  in  the  back- 
ground. However,  it  is  likely  to  as- 
sume that  they,  like  all  other  Indians, 
spent  much  of  their  time  wandering 
with  their  families  as  they  traveled 
the  trails  and  waterways  which  lead 
from  one  section  of  their  nation  to 
another.  Simon  undoubtedly  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  and  George 
and  James  undoubtedly  made  occa- 
sional excursions  to  the  Seneca  settle- 
ments along  the  Allegheny  and  Gene- 
see Rivers.  At  least  the  boys  kept  in 
touch  with  each  other  and  knew  that 
they  were  full  brothers  born  of  white 
parents. 

As  a Seneca,  Simon  served  under 
the  greatest  of  all  Seneca  war  chief- 
tains, Hiokatoo,  who  was  famous 
throughout  all  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  his  inhuman  cruelty.  As  a warrior 
of  this  great  chieftain,  Simon  engaged 
in  many  encounters  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  against  the  British  and 
took  part  in  the  massacres  of  white 
settlers  which  were  a part  of  that  war. 
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“Chief  Pipe  took  a handful  of  ashes  from  the  fire,  crossed  the  coun 
oil  fire  and  smeared  them  on  Crawford's  face.  This  marked  hin 
death  by  burning  at  the  stake." 


It  was  from  Hiokatoo,  without  a 
doubt,  that  he  learned  to  stomach  the 
spilling  of  blood  and  become  the 
heartless  avenger  he  developed  to  be 
in  later  life.  And  it  was  the  influence 
of  Hiokatoo,  too,  that  kept  Simon  from 
ever  being  closely  attached  to  either 
the  British  or  the  Colonists  during 
their  struggles  of  the  pre  and  post 
revolutionary  periods. 

With  Pontiac’s  withdrawal  from 
Fort  Pitt,  Simon,  as  a warrior  of  Hio- 
katoo’s,  withdrew  along  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians  into  Ohio.  It  was 
here,  under  the  terms  of  a treaty  the 
Indians  made  with  the  British,  that 
he  was  turned  over  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  was  taken  back  to  Fort 
Pitt.  Simon,  however,  didn’t  like  the 
white  man’s  ways,  so  he  escaped  and 
made  his  way  back  to  Ohio.  But  the 
Indians  were  fearful  of  British  reprisal, 
so  they  returned  him  and  he  lived  for 
some  time  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  on  what  was  later  called  Girty’s 
Run.  During  this  time  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  as  an  interpreter 
and  messenger  and  was  especially 
charged  with  carrying  messages  to  the 
council  fires  of  the  unpredictable  Sen- 
ecas. 

And  although  Simon  could  never 
have  been  counted  as  a loyal  soldier, 
he  did  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Colon- 
ists at  times  during  the  course  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  while  so  employed 
that  he  met  and  became  friends  with 
Colonel  William  Crawford;  a friend- 
ship that  was  to  last  for  some  time, 
but  end  in  death  for  Crawford  and 
disgrace  for  Girty.  In  fact  Simon  often 
visited  the  Colonel’s  home,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  he  attempted  to  court 
the  Colonel’s  daughter,  but  was  turned 
down.  Whatever  the  reason  the  men 
were  close  friends  at  the  time  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  Simon  could  have 
saved  the  Colonel’s  life  if  the  old  sol- 
dier hadn’t  been  so  stubborn. 

Early  in  1782  Indian  trouble  de- 
veloped in  Ohio  and  Col.  Crawford, 
with  a body  of  Fort  Pitt  militia,  was 
dispatched  to  attack  the  enemy  at 


Sandusky.  After  a hard  march  he  ar- 
rived to  find  that  the  Indians  had 
moved  a few  miles  further  on,  so  he 
made  camp  at  the  spot  and  sent  his 
scouts  ahead  to  reconnoiter  the  en- 
emy’s position.  His  scouts  soon  re- 
turned and  informed  him  that  a large 
force  of  Indians  was  advancing  to- 
wards them,  but  they  were  being  led 
by  a white  man  who  was  carrying  a 
white  flag.  Encouraged  by  this  report. 
Colonel  Crawford  took  his  officers  and 
a few  men  and  went  to  meet  them. 
As  the  two  forces  drew  together  Craw- 
ford recognized  Simon  Girty  as  the 
bearer  of  the  flag  and  called  out  to 
him  in  a friendly  fashion,  but  Girty 
had  reverted  to  the  Indian  ways  com- 
pletely, so  he  ignored  the  greeting 
and  asked  Crawford  to  council  with 
him  and  his  chiefs. 

As  the  chiefs  and  the  officers  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  a circle, 
council-wise,  Crawford  remarked  to  a 
junior  officer  that  Girty  was  more  In- 
dian in  these  circumstances  than  the 
Indians  themselves.  How  true  this 
was,  he  was  to  learn  before  too  long. 

When  the  council  opened,  Girty  told 
Crawford  that  his  force  consisted  of 
many  warriors  and  he  knew  he  could 
defeat  his  handful  of  militia  without 
trouble.  He  suggested  Crawford  agree 
to  complete  surrender  and  he,  Girty, 
would  assure  them  safe  passage  to 
their  homes.  Crawford  roared  with 
indignation.  To  surrender  to  a band  of 
Indians  without  a fight,  he  felt,  would 
dishonor  him  in  the  service.  He  told 
Girty  this,  and  said  that  they  would 
fight  his  Indians  to  a finish,  and  with 
this  he  and  his  officers  withdrew  from 
the  council. 

From  the  start  of  the  battle  Craw- 
ford’s outnumbered  troops  lost  ground 
and  after  several  hours  of  fighting 
found  themselves  pushed  into  a back- 
to-back  group,  completely  surrounded 
by  Indians  on  three  sides.  One  young 
officer  suggested  they  retreat  through 
the  gap  before  it  was  too  late,  but 
Crawford  elected  to  storm  straight 
into  the  enemy’s  ranks.  This  brought 
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on  an  argument.  The  outcome  of  this 
was  that  Crawford,  with  half  of  the 
force,  stormed  the  enemy,  while  the 
young  officer,  with  the  other  half,  re- 
treated through  the  gap.  Most  of 
Crawford’s  men  were  killed,  but  he 
was  taken  captive.  The  young  officer 
and  his  men  escaped  and  made  their 
way  back  to  Pennsylvania. 

On  being  captured,  Crawford  was 
taken  before  a council  of  the  Indian 
chieftains.  For  a time  they  were  quite 
civil  with  him,  then  Chief  Pipe  asked 
who  had  led  an  attack  on  a band  of 
Indians  along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  the  previous  summer, 
and  Crawford  replied  that  he  had.  On 
hearing  this  the  chief,  who  had  lost 
a son  in  that  encounter,  took  a hand- 
ful of  ashes  from  the  fire,  crossed  the 
council  circle,  and  smeared  them  on 
Crawford’s  face.  This  marked  him  for 
death  by  burning  at  the  stake.  An- 
other captive.  Doctor  Knight,  was 
sentenced  to  the  same  fate. 

Crawford  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
but  not  to  his  death.  Before  he  suc- 
cumbed from  the  effects  of  his  burn- 
ing an  Indian  scalped  him  with  a 
tomahawk  and  he  was  cut  loose  from 
the  stake.  He  regained  consciousness, 
however,  and  wondered  about  the 
camp  in  a dazed  stupor  for  some  time 
before  he  finally  died.  Dr.  Knikht, 

"They  were  being  led  by 
a white  man  carrying  a 


spared  from  the  fire  at  the  time  of 
Crawford’s  death,  later  escaped  and 
made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Simon  Girty,  of  course,  was  blamed 
personally  for  the  death  of  Crawford. 
The  fact  that  Crawford  had  begged 
him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  and 
Girty  had  refused  to  do  so,  even 
though  they  were  close  friends,  was  a 
strong  point  against  him.  However, 
and  even  though  the  influence  of 
Simon  Girty  was  considerable  among 
the  Indians  and  his  council  was  most 
carefully  considered  by  the  chieftains, 
his  action  at  the  time  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  old 
torture-loving  chief,  Hiokatoo,  was  one 
of  the  many  strong  willed  chieftains 
who  sat  at  the  Sandusky  assembly. 

And  although  Simon  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  renouned  of  the  Girty 
boys,  he  was  not  the  only  one  of  them 
to  make  his  mark  among  the  Indians. 
George  rose  in  rank  among  the  Dela- 
wares early  in  his  youth;  then  when 
marriage  transferred  him  to  the  Shaw- 
nees  he  quickly  became  a war  chief  of 
this  powerful  tribe.  His  most  notorious 
and  despised  act  ( the  white  man’s 
point  of  view)  was  to  lead  his  war- 
riors in  the  massacre  of  the  Westmore- 
land County  Volunteers  on  the  Ohio 
River.  But  as  it  was  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  these  troops  to  annihilate 
the  Shawnees,  his  action  could  pos- 
sibly be  justified. 

James  became  a chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nees, too,  but  as  a council  member. 
And  although  he  participated  as  a 
warrior,  his  chief  duties  lay  in  advis- 
ing the  other  chiefs  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  the 
tribal  affairs.  At  times  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  a 
liaison  official  in  Indian  affairs  and 
worked  among  the  tribes  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  newly-born  nation.  In 
fact,  he  was  on  a mission  among  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  at  the  time 
Simon  fled  Fort  Pitt  for  the  last  time, 
and  because  this  mission  wasn’t  too 
successful,  accompanied  his  older 
brother  to  Detroit. 
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At  that  time  Simon  was  again  in 
Fort  Pitt  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Things  hadn’t  yet  settled 
down  from  the  turmoil  of  revolution- 
ary times  and  there  was  a great  deal 
of  strained  feeling  between  those  who 
favored  the  government  and  the  die- 
hard Tories  who  still  supported  the 
British.  Among  the  Tories  was  a Cap- 
tain Alex  McKee,  a close  friend  of 
Simon’s.  When  McKee  learned  that 
he  and  a few  of  his  friends  were  to 
be  arrested,  he  decided  they  should 
flee  to  Detroit  for  British  protection 
and  he  asked  Simon  to  guide  them. 
Simon  agreed  to  do  this,  and  they 
started  the  long  trek  through  the  wil- 
derness. Somewhere  in  Ohio,  Simon 
learned  that  James  was  at  a certain 
village,  so  he  detoured  to  enlist  him 
as  a member  of  their  party.  They 
made  their  way  to  Detroit  without  in- 
cident and  it  was  the  Girtys,  Capt. 
Alex  McKee,  and  another  man  named 
Mathew  Elliot  who  were  credited 
with  stirring  up  the  Indian  troubles 
that  swept  the  near-West  between 
1790  and  1794. 


When  General  Anthony  Wayne  de- 
feated the  Indians,  Simon  sold  his  trad- 
ing post  and  moved  across  to  Canada. 
He  lived  there  then,  the  recipient  of 
a British  pension,  for  eighteen  years. 
But  when  Perry  defeated  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  during  the  War  of 
1812  he  retreated  with  them  towards 
Niagara.  He  was  almost  blind  now, 
and  died  in  the  year  1819. 

The  name  Girty  has  never  been  a 
proud  name  in  our  own  somewhat 
biased  history.  Yet  when  you  consider 
that  these  three  boys  were  raised  as 
Indians,  taught  as  Indians,  and  thought 
as  Indians  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  position  they  occupied  in  a most 
turbulent  period  of  our  progress.  They 
were  unfaithful  to  the  American  cause, 
unfaithful  to  the  British  cause  . . . but 
no  one  can  say  they  were  unfaithful 
to  their  own  people.  Throughout  their 
lives  they  had  a constant  desire  to  help 
the  Indian  better  his  lot;  they  fol- 
lowed the  paths  of  their  own  convic- 
tions. If  that  is  treachery,  then  more 
of  us  should  be  guilty  of  the  crime. 
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A True  Flight  ©/ 

Wmdmek  Cm  leave.. . 

Empty  Shells 

(Second  of  a Series) 


By  George  Bird  Evans 
(Illustrated  by  the  Author 


II 

FOR  years  a woodcock  has  been  a 
bird  I flush  in  grouse  coverts,  one 
or  two  a season.  Shooting  an  occa- 
sional straggler  doesn’t  appeal  and  so, 
unless  it  is  over  a point  by  a youngster 
who  needs  experience,  I lower  my  gun 
when  I recognize  that  shape  and  wish 
the  little  fellow  bon  voyage.  Once,  up 
on  Allegheny  Mountain,  Kay  and  I 
encountered  a flight  held  there  by 
dense  fog.  But  we  were  so  concerned 
with  getting  out  before  dark  (Kay 
navigating,  compass  in  hand,  pointing 
in  answer  to  my  query:  “Which  way 
is  east?” ) that  we  passed  up  any 
shooting. 


It’s  always  more  exciting  gunning 
for  particular  game  and  when  a friend 
who  owns  a litter  brother  of  Dixie 
suggested  a woodcock  trip,  I was  sold. 
Walt  knew  a covert. 

We  parked  on  an  old  lane  in  what 
looked  excellent  territory— a big  alder 
flat.  The  weather  wasn’t  much,  lower- 
ing clouds  that  had  begun  to  drizzle 
but  it  was  not  cold.  Leaving  Feathers 
and  Shadows  in  the  station  wagon 
(bedlam)  we  cast  llJLyear-old  Ruff 
and  nine-month-old  Dixie  and  Jeb  into 
the  thicket  on  the  right.  Walt  had 
given  Jeb  lots  of  pre-season  training, 
and  Kay  and  I had  just  returned  from 
an  eastern  pheasant  preserve  where 
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Dixie  had  enjoyed  her  first  gun  work 
—and  her  first  kill-over-point. 

We  made  a wide  circle— Kay  behind 
the  guns  with  her  movie  camera— all 
the  way  to  the  river  and  back  without 
seeing  a feather.  The  cover  looked 
right,  raising  the  woodcock  gunners’ 
doubt:  have  we  missed  the  flight?  The 
area  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
looked  much  like  the  one  we  had  ex- 
plored—except  for  clumps  of  aspen 
dotted  over  the  flats  like  pines  on  a 
quail-country  savannah.  I suggested 
that  we  try  it  before  moving  to  other 
territory. 

In  the  second  stand  of  aspen  Ruff 
pointed.  A woodcock  flushed  ( delight- 
ful sound ) in  a rise  neither  of  us  could 
take  and  as  we  moved  on  to  follow, 
two  more  went  out  on  the  left.  After 
that,  action  remained  at  a constant 
high.  I missed  a bird  over  Ruff’s  sec- 
ond point,  heard  Walt’s  shot  and 
waited  for  the  exclamation  that  did 
not  come.  In  any  shooting  it  is  impor- 
tant to  never  ask:  Did  you  get  it?  A 
recent  miss  smarts  enough  without 
further  comment. 

I shortly  realized  we  were  into 
something  new  to  me— a true  flight  of 
woodcock  with  its  sense  of  unlimited 
numbers  of  birds.  Somewhere  I have 
read  that  woodcock  are  so  easy  no 
man  should  ever  miss  one.  I walked 
into  one  big  rascal  that  rocketed  up 
from  my  boots— that  strange  airy  qual- 
ity they  have— and  I got  off  both  bar- 
rels before  a rational  man  would  have 
mounted  his  gun.  My  kindly  views 


about  not. shooting  woodcock  had  dis- 
solved and  I was  thirsting  for  feathers. 

We  were  deep  in  the  alders  and  had 
come  to  a patch  of  shoulder-high 
woody  shrub,  so  dense  it  would  nearly 
support  your  weight  leaning  into  it. 
Walt  dropped  a bird  that  Ruff  found, 
dead,  where  it  had  fallen  in  the  tangle 
but  as  always  he  regarded  the  ’cock 
as  if  it  were  untouchable.  Queer,  about 
certain  dogs  and  woodcock. 

Most  of  the  small  islands  of  aspen 
seemed  to  hold  a bird  and  while  the 
chances  to  shoot  were  few  we  tried  to 
count  the  birds,  distinguishing  new 
ones  from  reflushes.  On  the  margin  of 
some  aspen  Ruff  froze  with  his  head 
turned  in  a stunning  point.  I wanted 
Dixie  to  come  onto  the  hot  bird  and  I 
let  her  move  in.  It  flushed— a right- 
quarter— and  dropped  in  one  contin- 
uous arc,  very  hard  hit.  It  seems  easy 
when  you  make  the  shot  and  so  differ- 
ent when  they  fly  on.  Both  Ruff  and 
Dixie  located  the  bird  but  no  retrieves, 
thank  you. 

The  next  flush  was  a brace,  one  go- 
ing Walt’s  direction  which  he  killed. 
At  the  gun’s  report  a third  flushed, 
also  Walt’s  direction  and  he  dropped 
it  within  yards  of  the  first  kill  some- 
where in  the  stand  of  dense  shrub.  All 
three  of  us  had  marked  the  falls  within 
slight  variation  (point  of  view  enters 
even  here! ) but  we  felt  the  birds  were 
close  together.  Ruff  promptly  found 
the  first  but  none  of  us  could  turn  up 
No.  2.  Circling  with  Dixie  I saw  her 
swing  right  on  intense  point.  Expect- 
ing a new  bird  I waited,  ready.  She 
altered  position  and  pointed  again, 
toward  me.  I saw  that  it  was  Walt’s 
second  bird,  breast  up.  There’s  no  bet- 
ter way  to  start  a young  dog  pointing, 
I think,  than  to  let  it  point  downed 
birds.  The  longer,  the  more  effective 
the  lesson.  (It’s  the  next  step  after 
training  the  puppy  to  retrieve  a 
dummy  made  with  game  bird  feath- 
ers.) Dixie  again  refused  to  retrieve 
the  ’cock  but,  lovely  little  lady,  snarled 
wickedly  and  drove  Jeb  away  when 
he  approached.  I handed  the  bird  to 
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Jeb  and  he  carried  it  very  nicely  to 
Walt.  Some  will,  some  won’t. 

We  moved  on  but  soon  missed  Ruff 
and  heard  him  barking  in  the  thicket 
behind  us.  Kay  went  back  for  him  and 
found  him  in  a confused  state,  having 
difficulty  with  his  vision.  The  same 
situation  occurred  one  time  last  sea- 
son when  he  became  separated  from 
me.  Today  he  could  not  see  well 
enough  to  even  follow  at  my  heels 
and  we  had  to  lead  him  on  a leash. 
At  the  station  wagon  Kay  stayed  with 
Ruff  and  I took  Shadows  to  finish  out 
the  day  with  Dixie  and  Jeb. 

The  curious  aspect  of  woodcock 
thinking— ignoring  one  side  of  a lane 
to  use  the  other  in  great  numbers— 
leaves  doubt  as  to  what  makes  a good 
covert.  And  justification,  once  a gun- 
ner has  discovered  a covert  the  birds 
prefer,  to  guard  its  jealously.  And  this 


one  was  a honey.  In  a new  comer  we 
began  moving  more  birds.  One,  com- 
ing at  me,  whistled  by  my  head  weav- 
ing to  dodge.  I let  it  pass  and  took  it 
in  a low  right-quartering  shot.  Like 
grouse,  you  do  better  if  you  wait  for 
that  focus  on  the  bird  before  you 
mount  the  gun.  Shadows  came  in,  fol- 
lowed the  thread  of  scent  to  the  bird 
and  delivered  it.  He  will  retrieve  any- 
thing, beautifully. 

On  the  old  lane  I waited  for  Walt 
and  suddenly  heard  a flush  on  the 
right— a straightaway  that  I should 
have  dropped,  and  didn’t.  A wood- 
cock at  that  angle  is  a 2/2-inch  circle 
with  mere  edges  for  wings— an  easy 
hole  in  an  improved  cylinder  at 
twenty-five  yards.  (Good  alibi.) 

When  Walt  joined  me  the  clouds 
were  dropping  lower  cutting  the  light 
to  minimum  in  the  crab  apple  and 
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alder  thicket.  Walt  killed  a fourth 
bird  which  Shadows  retrieved.  We 
pushed  on  through  the  mist,  hoping 
for  one  more  chance  for  me,  with  Walt 
no  longer  shooting.  After  a rising  flush 
that  I succeeded  in  missing,  another 
bird  fifty  yards  further  on  gave  me 
that  break  that  often  winds  up  an  out- 
standing day.  Showing  for  a brief  mo- 
ment against  the  sky  it  folded  when  I 
shot.  Both  Walt  and  I marked  the  fall 
in  the  wet  tangle  of  weeds.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  searching,  it  began  to 
look  like  a lost  bird— and  then  Dixie 
found  it  dead.  As  we  walked  toward 
the  station  wagon,  each  with  the  slight 
plumpness  of  four  woodcock  in  our 
coats,  we  saw  and  heard  increasing 
numbers  of  ’cock  in  the  gloom  above 
us.  The  start  of  the  evening  flight— 
that  period  when  illegal  “dusking” 
kills  are  made.  It  is  a thrilling  thing  to 
witness. 

We  tried  to  estimate  the  birds  we’d 
moved.  At  least  thirty  separate  ones 
for  forty  or  more  flushes.  As  compared 
with  grouse,  woodcock  shooting  on 
this  level  offers  immensely  more  gun 
action,  closer-lying  birds  for  young 
inexperienced  dogs,  and  a new  sense 
of  significance  for  a very  game  little 
actor. 

At  the  car  Kay  told  us  that  Ruff  was 
resting  quietly.  “And  there  have  been 
woodcock  flying  right  over  the  car.” 
She  pointed.  “There  goes  one  now!” 

Monday,  26  October,  ’59 

The  woodcock  shooting  a year  ago 
had  me  eager  to  try  for  the  flight  again 
this  season,  but  I learned  that  Walt 
was  planning  a hunt  in  that  covert 
with  another  companion,  timing  it 
with  our  successful  October  22  date 
last  year.  Deferring  to  his  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  place,  Kay  and  I waited 
until  today  and  we  were  glad,  for  we 
drove  through  intense  autumn  color- 
late,  after  everyone’s  saying  there 
would  be  none. 

Ruff,  very  confident,  had  ranged 
out  and  must  have  been  pointing.  In 
the  excitement  I had  not  realized  we 


were  in  the  piece  of  cover  that  had 
upset  him  last  year.  Kay  and  I began 
searching  for  him,  calling  and  whis- 
tling. Far  off  we  could  hear  him  bark- 
ing. By  the  time  we  reached  him  he 
was  in  that  disturbing  state  of  vague- 
ness with  dilated  pupils.  We  had  given 
him  medication  before  starting  so  the 
episode  was  not  so  extreme  and  by 
morning  he  was  good  as  new.  But  that 
dense  expanse  of  shrub  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called  (someone  has  sug- 
gested that  it  was  St.  John’s-wort, 
which  had  attributes  of  supernatural 
powers  in  the  middle  ages)  will  al- 
ways be  an  unholy  place  to  me. 

After  Ruff’s  attacks  last  year  we 
consulted  several  veterinarians  includ- 
ing the  dean  of  the  veterinary  school 
of  an  eastern  university,  as  well  as 
discussing  it  with  our  physician.  The 
condition  is  common  in  dogs  ( and 
humans),  not  fatal,  usually  stimulated 
by  stress— in  Ruff’s  case  fatigue  and/ or 
anxiety.  One-half  grain  of  dilantin 
given  before  the  hunt  seems  to  pre- 
vent episodes  unless  under  extreme 
stress,  without  dulling  his  sensibilities. 
I also  give  him  a high  potency  geri- 
atric vitamin  capsule  the  days  he  is 
hunted. 

He  seems  to  do  his  best  when  I 
avoid  hot  weather  and  fading  light  of 
late  afternoon.  I rest  him  every  20 
minutes;  keep  him  out  of  dense  thicket. 
Old  log  roads  are  fine  for  him  to  hunt 
but  he  is  too  conscientious  to  pass  up 
the  side  woods.  The  younger  dog  may 
get  there  first  but  Ruff  turns  in  his 
share  of  productives.  He  prolongs  his 
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retrieves  like  a gourmet  savoring  a 
rare  morsel  and  I am  capable  of  hold- 
ing another  dog  to  let  Ruff  make  the 
find. 

The  last  years  of  an  aging  dog  can 
be  a wretched  thing  to  contemplate. 
Or  they  can  be  a challenge  to  give 
him  best  possible  care  and  every  op- 
portunity to  cling  to  the  pleasures  of 
hunting.  Ruff  will  be  13  in  April  and 
I am  grateful  for  every  moment  I 
have  had  with  him  (his  father,  Blue, 
had  to  be  carried  back  on  the  opening 
day  of  his  eleventh  grouse  season  to 
hunt  no  more,  though  he  lived  to  be 
nearly  14).  Other  than  this  one  con- 
dition Ruff  is  in  exceptional  shape.  I 
credit  daily  vitamins  since  he  was  6, 
augmented  recently  with  geriatric 
doses;  intelligent  feeding  to  avoid 
overweight  and  excluding  meat  ( it 
contributes  to  nephritis  in  older  dogs ) ; 


and  exercise.  Anno  Domini  has  left  his 
mark  on  Ruff  in  shrinking  leg  muscles 
which  I massage  to  stimulate  circula- 
tion, and  in  impaired  vision  which 
makes  him  apprehensive  about  getting 
separated  from  me  in  the  woods.  I 
now  wear  a bell,  reversing  the  usual 
man/dog  arrangement,  which  tinkles 
on  my  belt  as  I walk,  apprising  Ruff 
of  my  position. 

I have  promised  Ruff  and  myself 
that  we  shall  have  all  the  days  with 
the  gun  that  are  possible,  even  to  the 
point  of  certain  calculated  risk.  For  I 
know  he  would  prefer  to  be  in  the 
grouse  woods  when  it  ends.  With  the 
breaks  — and  every  grouse  hunter 
knows  how  important  they  can  be— 
we’ll  have  further  memorable  mo- 
ments: Ruff  on  point,  a grouse  falling 
to  earth  to  be  found  and  delivered 
sitting,  as  he  learned  to  do  it  when  he 
was  just  a puppy,  the  bird  (with  jet 
ruffs  and  fan  spread ) grasped  so  care- 
fully in  that  now  silvery  but  more 
handsome  than  ever  muzzle. 

Post-season  note:  For  the  balance  of 
the  1959  season  Ruff  had  no  serious 
return  of  his  trouble,  hunted  25  days 
—some  up  to  5 hours,  made  11  pro- 
ductives  and  retrieved  8 of  the  19 
grouse  shot  over  him.  In  his  lifetime 
he  has  hunted  358  days  on  grouse,  in 
addition  to  the  time  he  has  been 
hunted  on  other  game  birds  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  training. 
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By  Paul  J.  Sauer,  Comptroller 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion presents  to  all  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  and  hunters  a report  of  its 
“Game  Fund”  financial  operations  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  from  June  1,  1959,  to 
May  31,  1960.  The  report  is  arranged 
so  that  sportsmen  may  find,  either 
through  careful  study  of  the  financial 
statements  or  by  a casual  glance  at  the 
graphs  and  charts,  where  and  how  the 
“Game  Fund”  dollars  were  obtained 
and  how  they  were  spent. 

A self-sustaining  organization,  the 
Game  Commission  derives  its  revenue 
from  sales  of  licenses,  game  law  fines, 
sales  of  wood  products  from  State 
Game  Lands,  royalties  from  coal  and 
gas  leases  on  Game  Lands  and  from 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act.  All  revenues  are  deposited  in 
the  Game  Fund  to  be  spent,  upon 
authorization  from  the  Governor,  solely 
for  the  general  purpose  of  promoting, 
preserving  and  protecting  wildlife  and 
the  right  of  the  licensed  hunter  to  en- 
joy his  chosen  sport.  Thus,  the  Game 


Commission  operations  are  separate 
from  those  of  other  State  Depart- 
ments, most  of  which  are  supported  by 
the  General  Fund  provided  by  the 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers. 

Schedule  I of  the  Financial  Report 
is  a detailed  statement  of  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  Game  Fund; 
Schedule  II,  a statement  of  the  cash 
position  of  the  Game  Fund  at  May 
31,  1960;  Schedule  III,  a summarized 
statement  of  the  expenditures  for  all 
Game  Commission  major  activities; 
and  Schedule  IV  is  a detailed  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  the  Land 
Management  and  Law  Enforcement 
programs  in  the  Game  Commission. 
Also  presented  are  reports  showing 
the  mandated  expenditure  of  funds  as 
provided  by  the  Game  Law  and  charts 
and  graphs  which  summarize  at  a 
glance  all  the  information  provided 
in  the  Financial  Report  along  with 
the  statistics  of  the  sale  of  various 
types  of  licenses,  which  are  the  main 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 
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-Way  Radio  System— Civil  Defense  Contributions  to  Date  7,500.00 

Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources  5,853,276.38 

Total  Funds  Available  During  Year  $11,025,688.90 
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WHERE  THE  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  CAME  FROM 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1959*1960 


HOW  the  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1959*1960 


PROTECTION  OF 


PROPAGATION  OF  GAME 


mo -WAY  RADIO  SYSTEM 


DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


AUDITOR  GENERALS 

If  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE  EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
WILDLIFE  RESEARCH 
Hit  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT 
OF  LAND  FOR 
WILDLIFE 


Ef  BOUNTY  PAYMENTS 
2.<t  HUNTING  LICENSES 
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GAME  NEWS 


To  aid  in  your  interpretation  of  the 
financial  schedules,  the  following  facts 
are  presented.  Schedule  I shows  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal  Year, 
on  June  1,  1959,  the  Game  Fund  had 
a net  balance  of  $5,172,412.52.  Reve- 
nues from  all  sources  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,853,276.38  which, 
when  added  to  the  beginning  balance, 
made  a total  of  $11,205,688.90.  Actual 
expenditures  by  the  Commission  and 
by  other  State  Departments  from  the 
Game  Fund  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$5,743,475.35  which  left  a balance  in 
the  Game  Fund  of  $5,345,415.10  as  of 
May  31,  1960.  Schedule  II  shows  how 
this  Game  Fund  balance  is  affected 
by  normal  operating  liabilities  of  the 
Game  Fund  and  the  actual  amount 
available  for  expenditure  during  the 
next  Fiscal  Year.  From  the  balance  of 
$5,345,415.10  available  on  May  31, 
1960,  provision  must  be  made  for  bills 
in  the  amount  of  $63,201.55  which 
were  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  payments  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  May  31,  1960,  expenditures. 
The  sum  of  $1,243,554.89  must  be  re- 
served for  encumbrances  which  repre- 
sent Game  Commission  commitments 
to  purchase  feed,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, equipment,  land  and  other  con- 
tracts. The  Department  of  Revenue 
is  responsible  for  the  printing  and  is- 
suance of  hunting  licenses  and  $150,- 
000.00  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of 
these  costs.  The  Treasury  Department 
replaces  escheated  checks  on  the 
Game  Fund  and  a continuing  reserve 
of  $750.00  is  set  aside  for  these  costs. 


The  sum  of  $1,250,000.00  is  set  aside 
as  Working  Capital  to  cover  the  period 
from  February  to  September  of  each 
year,  when  expenditures  of  the  Game 
Commission  far  exceed  the  cash  in- 
come necessary  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
mission’s programs.  The  remaining  net 
balance  of  $2,637,908.66  is  budgeted 
to  provide  for  the  mandated  require- 
ments of  the  earmarked  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Acts  271  and  632,  and  to 
provide  for  the  accelerated  program 
of  the  Game  Commission  during  the 
1960-1961  Fiscal  Year. 

State-wide  Field  Operations 

During  the  Fiscal  Year,  the  Division 
of  Land  Management  spent  $2,082,- 
640.66  for  the  purposes  detailed  on 
Schedule  III.  The  listing  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,689,831.58  includes  the  sum  of 
$544,841.95  spent  for  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
state- wide  two-way  radio  system.  Since 
this  system  was  installed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Civil  Defense  Agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  costs  of  the  instal- 
lation of  the  system  will  be  recovered 
through  reimbursement  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Game  Commission. 

Control  and  Audit  of  the  Fund 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
plete, accurate  accounts  and  records 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Commonwealth  has  many  controls 


SCHEDULE  II 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  MAY  31,  1960 


Cash  

Investment— U.  S.  Short  Term  Securities  

Total  Cash  and  Investments  

Less:  Liabilities  and  Working  Capital 

Vouchers  Payable— Game  Commission  

Encumbrances— Game  Commission  

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue 
Reserve  for  Working  Capital 


Reserve  for  Continuing  Appropriation— Dept,  of  Treasury 


$ 63,201.55 

1,243,554.89 
150,000.00 
1,250,000.00 
750.00 


$1,876,613.01 

3,468,802.09 

$5,345,415.10 


2,707,506.44 


Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  During  Fiscal  Year  1960-61  $2,637,908.66 
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and  safeguards.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Article  IV,  Section  402,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor 
General  is  required  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts and  affairs  of  all  State  Depart- 
ments, Boards  and  Commissions  at 
least  once  a year.  The  formal  audit  of 
the  Game  Commission  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  May  31,  1960,  has  not  yet 
been  completed  but  the  accounts  are 
in  good  order  and  no  problems  are 
expected. 

Other  controls  imposed  on  all  De- 
partments, Boards  and  Commissions 
are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement  that 
all  invoices,  payrolls  and  other 
operating  expenses  shall  be  au- 
dited by  the  Auditor  General  and 
the  State  Treasury  Department 
before  payment  is  made. 

2.  The  mandatory  daily  reporting 
of  all  financial  transactions  to  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Control. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Governor’s  Budget  Secretary  over 


all  requests  for  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget 
matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  by 
the  Auditor  General’s  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Treasury  and  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Control. 

All  the  above  controls  and  require- 
ments are  in  addition  to  the  field  and 
internal  controls,  audits,  etc.,  per- 
formed and  maintained  by  the  Com- 
mission’s Accounting  Section. 

Earmarked  Funds 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  Act  271,  Session 
of  1949,  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  shall  be 
spent  for  improving  and  maintaining 
natural  wildlife  habitat  on  land  that  is 
available  for  public  hunting;  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  operation,  rental 
and  storage  of  equipment  used  in  this 
work;  the  purchase,  distribution,  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  harvesting  of 


SCHEDULE  III 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1960,  have  been 

subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife.  Management  of  State 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased 

areas;  also  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  Game  Farms,  purchase  of  game, 
wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  

$2,082,640.66 

36.0 

950,682.04 

16.5 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of  game 
laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws;  and 
numerous  other  field  activities  

1,031,691.81 

18.0 

Division  of  Administration.  Game  News,  other  publications,  exhibits,  mo- 
tion pictures,  radio  and  TV  programs,  attending  Sportsmen’s  meetings 
and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities.  Includes  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Personnel  and  Service  Sections  

411,234.66 

7.0 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Instruction  and  training  costs  for 
student  Game  Protectors,  In-Service  Training  courses  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  buildings  

97,349.43 

1.5 

Bounty  Payments.  Payment  of  bounties  on  predators,  bear  damage  claims 
and  deer-proof  fences  

113,297.82 

2.0 

117,573.37 

544,841.95 

2.0 

Radio  System.  Installation,  operation  and  maintenance  of  State-wide 
two-way  radio  system  

9.5 

Retirement  Contributions.  Commission  contribution  to  employes*  retire- 
ment system  ..  — 

112,692.00 

2.0 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods  for 
developing  management  programs  

87,247.98 

1.5 

Accounting.  Preparation  and  audit  of  payrolls,  vouchers,  maintenance 

75,674.89 

54,012.52 

1.5 

Social  Security.  Commission's  share  of  Social  Security  payments  

1.0 

Auditor  General’s  Department.  Audit  fees  for  vouchers,  annual  audit 

9,660.74 

54,875.48 

.5 

Executive  Office.  Salaries  and  expenses,  also  expenses  of  Commissioners 

1.0 

TOTALS  

$5,743,475.35 

100.0 
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HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES 
1913-1959 
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game  foods;  the  purchase,  trapping 
and  distribution  of  all  species  of  game, 
as  well  as  providing  protection  to  the 
property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Act  632,  Session  of  1956, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $1.00  from 
the  sale  of  each  Resident  and  Non- 
Resident  Antlerless  Deer  License  shall 
be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  other- 
wise removing  over-shadowing  tree 
growth  to  produce  undergrowth 
sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food  and 
cover  on  Game  Lands. 

Tabulated  schedules  are  provided  in 


the  Financial  Report  to  show  the 
Game  Commission  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions  for  each  year 
since  they  have  been  in  effect  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  these  man- 
dated funds. 

Emphasis  on  Land  Management 
In  line  with  the  wishes  of  our  sports- 
men and  of  conservationists  in  gen- 
eral, the  Game  Commission  is  con- 
tinuing to  emphasize  the  Land 
Management  program  as  may  be 
noted  on  the  pie  charts  by  the  amount 
of  36c  from  each  dollar  of  revenue 
which  is  spent  for  this  program. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Act  No.  271,  1949 


License 

Year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

M inimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal  Over  ( ° ) or 

Year  Ended  Under  ( — ) 
May  31,  1960  Minimum 

Cumulative 
Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  ( — ) 

1949 

810,059 

$1,012,573.75 

$1,012, 465.96(A)  1950 

$ 107.79- 

$ 107.79- 

1950 

801,948 

1,002,435.00 

1,266,856.18 

1951 

264,421.18° 

264,313.39° 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,946.25 

1,095,938.26 

1952 

83,002.01“ 

347,315.40° 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.75 

1,163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34° 

472,918.74° 

1953 

859,137 

1,073,921.25 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

173,663.10° 

646,581.84° 

1954 

868,577 

1,085,721.25 

1,215,543.03 

1955 

129,823.78° 

776,405.62° 

1955 

897,776 

1,122,220.00 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

28,645.08° 

805,050.70° 

1956 

901,775 

1,127,218.75 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

153,708.83° 

958,759.53° 

1957 

929,165 

1,161,456.25 

1,312,154.02 

1958 

150,697.77° 

1,109,457.30° 

1958 

943,340 

1,179,175.00 

1,261,098.24 

1959 

81,923.24° 

1,191,380.54° 

1959 

935,000  (B 

) 1,168,750.00 

1,308,305.57 

1960 

139,555.57° 

1,330,936.11° 

(A)  Expenditures  from  September  1,  1949  (effective  date  of  Act),  to  May  31,  1950. 

( B ) Estimated  License  Sales. 


Antlerless 

Deer 

License  Licenses 
Year  Sold 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
Act  No.  632,  1955 

Expended 

Minimum  Fiscal  Over  (*)  or 

to  be  Year  Ended  Under  ( — ) 

Expended  Expenditures  May  31,  I960  Minimum 


Cumulative 
Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  ( — ) 


1957 

1958 

1959 


334,683  $ 334,683.00 

349,054  349,054.00 

369,409  369,409.00 


104,218.85 

306,605.18 

370,647.80 


1958 

1959 

1960 


$230,464.15- 

42,448.82- 

1,238.80° 


$ 230,464.15- 
272, 912.97- 
271,674.17- 


SCHEDULE  IV 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OTHER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 764,158.70 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Administration  Costs  106,835.39 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  Violation  of  Game  Laws  1,547.00 

General  Administration  Expenses  in  Connection  with  Law  Enforcement  76,852.11 

Activities  in  Connection  with  Control  of  Predators  54,022.94 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  28,275.67 

Bounties  Paid  for  Predators  113,297.82 

Two-way  Radio  System— Installation,  Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs  544,841.95° 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was  $1,689,831.58 


° Fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  radio  system  is  reimbursable  from  the 
Federal  Government  through  cooperation  with  Civil  Defense  agencies. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 


Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands,  Refuges  and  Propagation 

Areas  $ 837,072.81 

Establishment,  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Farm-Game  Projects  217,140.07 

Allegheny  National  Forest:  Construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  clearing, 
preparing  and  harvesting  food  strips  and  a variety  of  other  important 

activities  in  connection  therewith  33,846.49 

All  Other  Areas:  Includes  Primary  Refuges,  State  Forest  Lands,  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  etc.  56,057.63 

Waterfowl  Impoundments  and  Marsh  Developments:  Construction  costs  of 

waterfowl  impoundments,  marsh  developments  and  planting  waterfowl 
plants  regardless  of  ownership  or  location  of  lands,  also  includes  costs  of 

construction,  distributing  and  erecting  duck  nesting  boxes.  51,099.71 

Winter  Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wild:  Includes  the  purchase  of  standing  grain 
and  cover  on  other  than  Farm-Game  Projects,  also  costs  of  constructing 
feeders  and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  and  salt  by  the  Food 

and  Cover  Corps  and  other  approved  personnel  . ..  . 102,994.34 

Howard  Nursery:  Includes  all  costs  of  preparing,  fertilizing,  seeding,  cover 

cropping,  liming,  spraying  and  dusting  of  nursery  plants,  also  transportation 
of  nursery  stock.  Purchase  or  collection  of  seeds.  Costs  in  connection  with 
packing  and  shipping  of  nursery  stock.  Costs  involved  in  the  maintenance 

of  buildings  and  equipment  50,725.24 

General  Administrative  Expense  of  Land  Management  120,000.10 

Payments  to  Political  Subdivisions  in  lieu  of  Taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  93,121.86 

Purchase  of  Lands  including  Title  and  Survey  Costs  186,829.76 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (Trucks,  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  105,233.56 

Construction  of  Buildings  15,219.63 

Pro-rata  share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  costs  202,246.12 

Division  of  Minerals  11,053.34 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was  $2,082,640.66 
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Dinner  Buckets 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Rac- 
coons, like  their  big  cousins  the  bear, 
have  a fondness  for  getting  into  mis- 
chief. One  of  their  pursuits  in  this 
respect  is  raiding  garbage  cans,  eating 
their  fill,  and  distributing  the  contents 
over  a wide  area.  I was  called  the 
middle  of  the  month  by  an  irate  citi- 
zen of  the  Mt.  Troy  area,  after  he  had 
witnessed  one  of  these  sly  fellows  at 
work.  Late  in  the  evening  the  com- 
plainant observed  a mother  coon  with 
three  cubs  in  the  act  of  tugging  the 
lid  off  a garbage  pail.  Mother  coon 
had  jumped  up  on  top  of  the  pail  and 
with  her  two  front  paws  pulled  off  the 
fid,  upset  the  contents  of  the  can  and 
thereby  served  dinner  for  four.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Samuel  K. 
Weigel,  Gibsonia. 


One-Way  Bridge 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - I had 
a call  to  pick  up  a dead  deer  the  other 
day;  the  situation  was  unusual.  After 
talking  to  the  man  who  saw  the  acci- 
dent, it  was  explained  this  way.  The 
car  was  approaching  the  bridge  when 
the  driver  saw  the  deer  standing  about 
half  way  across.  He  stopped  the  car 
with  the  idea  of  letting  the  deer  work 
his  own  way  off  the  bridge.  However, 
the  deer  must  have  gotten  excited,  be- 
cause it  jumped  over  the  side  rails  of 
the  bridge.  This  would  ordinarily  be 
the  end  of  the  story,  but  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  the  end  of  the  deer.  The 
place  where  it  jumped  was  about  80 
feet  above  the  water.  It  was  one  of 
this  year’s  does.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Richard  F.  Leonard,  Rural  Val- 
ley. 


Share  and  Share  Alike 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  - One 
complaint  of  1959  recently  told  Dep- 
uty P.  Thompson  of  Collegeville,  was 
that  to  cope  with  the  pheasant  prob- 
lem this  summer,  he  planted  12  rows 
of  tomatoes  for  himself  and  5 rows 
for  the  pheasants.  He  said,  “By  golly 
you  know  somethin,’  it’s  working.”— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  F. 
Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 


No  Tramping  or  Trapping  Ground 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - During 
May,  I checked  a young  trapper  com- 
ing out  of  the  Bare  Rocks  Quarry  lo- 
cated on  Game  Lands  No.  50.  When 
asked  about  his  luck,  he  remarked  that 
he  had  caught  3 red  foxes  and  had 
killed  5 rattlesnakes  while  looking  at 
his  traps.  He  was  moving  to  a safer 
place.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward W.  Cox,  Somerset. 


Iron  Termite  Eater 

ELK  COUNTY— Jake  Mosier,  a bull- 
dozer operator,  doing  road  work  on 
S.G.L.  No.  25  for  a timber  operator 
had  this  to  say  after  finding  muddy 
turkey  tracks  all  over  his  badly  rusted 
out  car.  Said  Mosier,  “I  know  insects 
are  a big  part  of  their  diet;  they  must 
have  been  after  the  iron  termites  in 
the  car.”— Land  Manager  Robert  H. 
Sphar,  Wilcox. 
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Screeches  in  the  Seminary 
LUZERNE  COUNTY-One  day  I re- 
ceived a call  from  the  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary stating  that  their  night  watchmen 
were  all  nervous  wrecks.  I talked  to 
several  of  the  watchmen  and  they  told 
me  that  when  they  make  their  rounds 
hourly,  they  carry  tennis  rackets,  nets, 
hats  with  pins  sticking  out  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hats,  also  hats  with  mice 
traps  wired  on  them,  and  carry  an 
umbrella  to  protect  their  heads  be- 
cause screech  owls  dive  and  hit  their 
heads.  I told  them  that  I would  come 
and  make  the  rounds  with  them.  The 
night  I came  to  the  seminary,  I saw  a 
man  walking  with  an  umbrella  over 
him.  This  looked  odd  because  it  was 
very  hot  and  no  rain.  In  fact,  the 
people  living  there  thought  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  these 
watchmen.  I stayed  with  the  watch- 
man that  night  and  noticed  a lot  of 
people  walking  the  street  and  no  owl 
attacking  them.  Every  round  we  made 
no  owl  attacked  us.  The  watchman 
also  stated  that  the  owls  only  bother 
the  night  watchmen  and  no  one  else. 
I thought  this  was  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. As  we  made  our  rounds,  the 
watchman  would  hear  something  in 
the  trees  and  think  it  was  owls.  When 
I investigated,  I found  out  that  it  was 
acorns  falling  from  the  trees.  I came 


to  the  conclusion  that  the  acorns  were 
hitting  them  instead  of  owls.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  R.  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 

Where  Do  Deer  Come  From 

McKEAN  COUNTY-Many  sports- 
men have  told  me  of  the  deer  they 
have  seen  this  summer  and  how  nice 
they  are.  When  asked  about  the  range 
condition  compared  to  5 years  ago, 
they  state  that  they  are  finding  more 
undergrowth  than  before.  There  have 
been  also  remarks  on  the  number  of 
twin  fawns  seen.  Everyone  stated  they 
would  like  to  see  more  deer,  but  they 
realized  that  deer  must  eat.  In  this 
wooded  area  the  food  comes  from  the 
reproduction  and  sprout  growth  of  the 
forest.— District  Game  Protector  Guy 
W.  Waldman,  Jewett. 

Doing  It  the  Hard  Way 

CLINTON  COUNTY— In  the  early 
part  of  July,  my  wife  received  a phone 
call  from  an  irate  resident  of  Clinton 
County  complaining  of  several  boys 
wading  the  creek  near  her  home  stab- 
bing fish.  Upon  investigation,  I found 
two  very  small  boys  with  ice  picks 
picking  up  stones  and  trying  to  stab 
crayfish.  — District  Game  Protector 
Ivan  L.  Dodd,  Mill  Hall. 

Rainproof 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - Latest 
in  housing:  While  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  food  plots  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  106  in  Southern  Schuylkill 
County  with  PR  Leader  S.  C.  Car- 
penter, we  stopped  to  unlock  and  open 
one  of  our  cable  gates.  When  we  went 
to  pull  back  the  lock  cover  (made  of 
a piece  of  old  inner  tube)  we  discov- 
ered that  a bird  had  built  a nest  there- 
in and  had  successfully  brooded  and 
hatched  a pair  of  young.  Close  exam- 
ination of  the  nest  and  young  told  us 
that  it  was  the  nest  of  a mourning 
dove  and  that  the  young  were  about 
ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Auto  inner 
tubes  serve  many  uses  for  which  they 
were  not  intended.  — Land  Manager 
Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 
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Sweet  Tooth 

CENTRE  COUNTY-Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ringtail  and  family  have  been  having 
quite  a picnic  according  to  a farmer’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Dick  Waite,  R.  D.,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa. 

Seems  as  though  the  coon  family 
knows  a well-developed  sweet  corn 
ear  from  those  not  yet  ready  for  sale. 
They  only  break  down  and  eat  the 
well-developed  ears.  Over  six  dozen 
have  been  ruined. 

This  type  of  damage  shows  the  rac- 
coon up  as  a bad  actor,  but  you  should 
see  his  predacious  aspects  on  our  game 
bird  and  animal  nests  and  young.— 
District'  Game  Protector  Charles  M. 
Laird,  Pleasant  Gap. 

Sixteen  in  One 

YORK  COUNTY— Marvin  Feree  of 
Jacobus,  Pa.,  believes  in  taking  preda- 
tors in  a big  way.  He  caught  sixteen 
opossums  in  one  trap  in  one  evening. 
He  didn’t  plan  it  that  way,  but  this 
is  the  way  it  happened.  He  caught  a 
female  opossum  in  his  fox  trap.  Seven 
young  opossums  about  the  size  of 
small  rats  clung  to  her  tail.  Eight 
young  opossums  about  the  size  of 
mice  were  being  carried  in  her  pouch. 
—District  Game  Protector  Gerald  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  York. 

Whistling  in  the  Dark 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Just  be- 
fore midnight  on  July  8 I stepped  out 
of  my  house  into  the  back  yard  and 
by  the  light  of  a full  moon,  saw  an 
animal  feeding  upon  the  lawn.  I turned 
on  my  flashlight  and  walked  to  within 


six  feet  of  a crazy,  mixed-up  wood- 
chuck enjoying  a midnight  snack. 
These  animals  feed  many  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  just  prior  to  going  into 
hibernation,  hut  this  is  the  first  “pig” 
I’ve  seen  whistling  in  the  dark  at  this 
time  of  year.— Land  Manager  Donald 
M.  Schake,  Saegertown. 

All  Call 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - While 
helping  Don  Watson  on  some  beaver 
damage  control  work  the  evening  of 
July  7,  we  were  surprised  to  have  a 
Great  Horned  Owl  swoop  in  silently 
and  sit  on  a nearby  tree.  Seeing  us, 
Mr.  Owl  traveled  on  into  the  heavy 
woods.  As  darkness  fell,  we  practiced 
our  “owl-calling,”  getting  answers  but 
no  owls.  The  moon  came  out  full,  giv- 
ing good  visibility  so  we  decided  to 
stalk  the  owl  and  use  a Weems  “all 
call”  in  an  effort  to  bring  him  in. 
Reaching  our  calling  position,  a series 
of  squeals  were  sounded  on  the  “call.” 
As  the  second  series  sounded,  brush 
started  cracking  and  leaves  rustled  as 
an  animal  headed  in  our  direction. 
We  both  figured  a fox  or  stray  dog 
was  making  his  way  to  the  “dying 
decoy.”  As  it  reached  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  in  front  of  us,  it  stopped  and 
snorted.  Another  series  of  short  squeals 
brought  it  bounding  into  the  moon- 
light — a big  doe  deer!!!  We  both 
agreed  on  one  thing;  we  sure  were 
using  an  “All  Call.”  — District  Game 
Protector  Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Troy. 
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Duckling  Destroyers 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-I  have 
four  wood  duck  boxes  located  on  wires 
across  a dam  on  Swamp  Creek  near 
Zieglersville,  Pa.  Each  year  the  boxes 
are  very  successful;  in  fact  every  box 
for  the  past  two  years  has  had  two 
successful  broods  hatched  each  sum- 
mer. The  only  thing  that  I always 
wondered  about  was  why  the  young 
birds  did  not  stay  around.  It  seemed 
that  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Woodie  got  her 
birds  in  the  water  she  swam  upstream 
to  the  rapids  and  would  not  stay  on 
the  nice  waters  of  the  dam.  During 
the  first  week  of  July,  I believe  I 
found  out  the  answer.  I put  out  three 
lines  for  snapping  turtles  and  in  three 
days  I caught  six  snappers.  Their 
weights  were  31  lbs.,  27  lbs.,  18  lbs., 
17  lbs.,  8 lbs.,  and  6 lbs.,  for  a total  of 
107  lbs.  of  snapping  turtles,  in  addi- 
tion to  one  that  weighed  approxi- 
mately 40  lbs.  which  broke  the  line 
and  got  away.  By  next  spring  I will 
have  the  dam  safe  for  Mrs.  Woodie 
to  raise  her  young  in  peace  and  com- 
fort.—District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam E.  Shaver,  Harleysville. 

Town  Deer 

ELK  COUNTY— Recently,  I had  a 
complaint  of  an  adult  buck  that  was 
creating  a disturbance  in  the  Borough 
of  Ridgway.  Upon  investigation,  I 
found  a buck  in  velvet  that  had  been 
apparently  kept  in  captivity  and  re- 
leased, because  it  had  no  fear  of 
humans.  I caught  the  animal  and 
crated  it;  then  released  it  that  night 
about  10  o’clock  approximately  six 
miles  from  my  headquarters  in  an  iso- 
lated section  of  game  lands.  The  fol- 


lowing morning  it  appeared  at  Port- 
land Mills  and  stayed  about  three 
weeks.  It  next  appeared  at  Hundorf 
about  seven  miles  away.  The  latest 
report  had  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazen 
approximately  seven  miles  farther.  It 
seems  the  animal  wants  to  enjoy  as 
much  of  the  world  as  possible  before 
it  matches  its  wits  against  the  hunter. 
—District  Game  Protector  Leo  E.  Mil- 
ford, Portland  Mills. 

Pheasant  Parade 
BERKS  COUNTY -The  caretaker 
of  the  Pike  Township  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation told  of  an  unusual  event 
which  he  witnessed.  A black  snake 
was  seen  crossing  a highway  in  the 
rear  of  the  club.  It  was  attacked  by  a 
male  ringneck  pheasant.  The  pheasant 
harassed  the  snake  for  a considerable 
time  and  continued  the  attack  until 
the  snake  was  killed.  The  pheasant 
then  returned  to  the  nearby  brush  but 
returned  several  times  to  make  sure 
that  the  snake  was  not  playing  possum. 

On  July  31  a resident  of  Wyomissing 
reported  that  a female  pheasant  was 
crossing  the  streets  in  the  borough 
with  a brood  of  chicks  which  were 
not  more  than  3 days  old.  Five  of  the 
chicks  fell  into  the  catch-basin  and 
the  hen  remained  in  the  street  trying 
to  reclaim  the  chicks.  Several  resi- 
dents obtained  bars  and  removed  the 
grating  from  the  basin.  They  were 
able  to  recover  four  of  the  chicks  but 
the  fifth  scrambled  down  into  the 
sewer  line.  The  hen  then  led  her  brood 
safely  into  a nearby  yard.  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 

Bolt  From  the  Blue 
PERRY  COUNTY  - Mr.  Dunkle- 
berger  who  farms  at  Elliottsburg  and 
works  in  the  New  Bloomfield  post 
office  recently  was  looking  over  his 
farm  accompanied  by  his  mother. 
When  they  approached  a large  tree  at 
the  end  of  a diversion  ditch  Mrs.  Dun- 
kleberger  called  his  attention  to  a 
dead  rabbit  lying  under  the  tree.  Upon 
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closer  examination  besides  the  rabbit 
they  found  dead  a ringneck  hen  pheas- 
ant and  eleven  blackbirds.  Their  curi- 
osity aroused,  they  made  a closer  ex- 
amination and  discovered  a bolt  of 
lightning  had  hit  the  tree  and  fol- 
lowed along  the  roots  of  the  tree 
under  the  ground  apparently  killing 
the  ringneck  and  rabbit.  Perhaps  the 
blackbirds  were  sitting  on  the  tree 
branches  when  the  bolt  hit.  So  not 
only  do  stray  cats,  dogs  and  other 
predators  take  their  toll  of  wildlife 
but  other  phases  of  nature  take  a toll. 
—Land  Management  Officer  Harold 
E.  Russell,  New  Bloomfield. 

Disappearing  Act 
MERCER  COUNTY  - On  July  21 
Frank  Dydek,  of  R.  D.  6,  Mercer, 
called  my  headquarters  to  report  that 
he  had  just  released  a two-day-old 
mallard  duck  on  his  large  farm  pond. 
It  swam  just  a short  distance  along 
the  edge  of  the  pond,  then  all  at  once 
disappeared.  Investigating,  he  found 
a large  bullfrog  with  only  the  feet  of 
the  duckling  protruding  from  its 
mouth.  Frank  immediately  took  his 
.22  rifle  and  dispatched  the  frog,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  save  the  fife  of  an- 
other duckling.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Arthur  T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 

The  Chase  Is  On 
CLARION  COUNTY  - One  of  our 
local  farmers  was  very  much  surprised 
one  evening  last  July  to  look  up  from 
his  work  in  a field  to  see  a fox  chasing 
a dog,  barking  for  all  he  was  worth. 
The  fox  was  very  close  behind  the 
dog  and  the  dog  was  doing  his  best  to 
keep  one  jump  ahead  of  him.— District 
Game  Protector  Leo  J.  Badger,  Knox. 
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Shocking  Experience 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-Iwas  show- 
ing Game  Protector  Troutman  my 
method  of  taking  turtles  out  of  ponds 
and  we  were  able  to  catch  two.  As 
Troutman  was  standing  near  an  elec- 
tric fence,  which  was  used  to  keep 
cattle  out  of  the  pond,  the  turtle  he 
was  holding  snapped  out  and  grabbed 
the  electric  fence.  Troutman  found 
out  right  there  that  a wet  turtle  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
turtle  let  go  first  and  there  is  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  people  whom 
I have  told  of  the  incident.  Some 
claim  Troutman  had  more  nerve  than 
the  turtle  but  others  claim  that  the 
turtle  was  just  a quicker  thinker.— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  W. 
Campbell,  Fort  Loudon. 

Close  Call 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-On  June 
29,  1960,  a farmer  came  to  my  head- 
quarters and  informed  me  he  had 
mowed  into  a wild  turkey  nest  and  he 
thought  he  had  hurt  the  old  female. 
We  returned  to  the  area  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  we  would  re- 
tain the  eggs  and  put  them  in  an  in- 
cubator. But  on  arrival  we  found  the 
turkey  back  on  the  nest.  I asked  the 
farmer  to  leave  a strip  of  unmowed 
grass  along  the  nest  \vhich  he  did  and 
the  turkey  hatched  a clutch  of  11 
eggs.— District  Game  Protector  Claude 
B.  Kelsey,  Troutville. 

Turkey  Trot 

CLINTON  COUNTY  - On  July  8, 
1960,  Game  Protector  Evancho  and  I 
were  traveling  along  the  Coudersport 
Pike  early  in  the  afternoon.  We  were 
on  our  way  to  pick  up  a fawn  deer 
near  Slate  Run  when  we  came  up  on 
several  cars  blocking  the  road.  Every- 
one was  intently  watching  “Mother” 
turkey  hustle  her  brood  of  twelve 
young  across  the  road  with  apparent 
unconcern.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  our 
turkey  population  continuing  to  grow. 
—Game  Protector  G.  John  Martin,  Jer- 
sey Shore. 
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50-Day  Waterfowl  Season  Set  to  Open  October  22; 
Canvasbacks,  Redheads  Receive  Full  Protection 


Open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
wild  waterfowl  during  1960  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  soon  after  receiving  frame- 
work regulations  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  late  August. 

On  October  22,  opening  day  of  the 
waterfowl  season,  shooting  will  begin 
at  12  o’clock  noon,  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  The  waterfowl  season,  includ- 
ing ducks,  coots,  geese  and  brant,  will 
run  50  consecutive  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted ) and  will  end  December  10.  This 
is  the  same  length  season  as  in  1959. 

The  bag  limits  are:  3 ducks  per  day, 
with  a possession  limit  of  6 after  the 
first  day;  except  that  there  is  no  open 
season  on  canvasback  and  redhead 
ducks  and  the  daily  bag  and  posses- 
sion limit  may  include  only  one 
wood  duck  and  one  hooded  mer- 
ganser. The  closed  season  on  canvas- 
backs  and  redheads  has  been  imposed 
to  protect  breeding  stock  of  these  two 
species,  which  have  declined  markedly 
the  last  few  years.  Wildfowlers  are 
reminded  that  so  long  as  a person 
has  one  wood  duck  or  hooded  mer- 
ganser in  his  possession  anywhere 
he  may  not  include  one  of  the  same 
species  in  a subsequent  bag. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  waterfowl 
season  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Delaware  and  on  the 
Delaware  River  bordering  these  coun- 
ties was  set  to  conform  with  the  sea- 
son in  New  Jersey  Hence,  the  season 
for  ducks  and  coots  in  the  counties  of 
Bucks,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  will 
be  from  November  19,  1960,  to  Jan- 
uary 7,  1961,  a total  of  50  days.  In  this 
area  the  daily  bag  will  be  3 and  the 
possession  limit  6,  including  the  same 


species  restrictions  listed  above  for 
the  remainder  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  season  for  geese  (except  snow 
geese)  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Delaware  will  open  Oc- 
tober 22  and  extend  to  December  20, 
with  a daily  limit  of  2 and  a possession 
limit  of  4.  The  same  season  will  pre- 
vail for  brant,  but  the  daily  and  pos- 
session limit  for  this  bird  will  be  8. 

Shooting  hours  for  all  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds,  except 
doves  in  the  coming  seasons,  after  the 
first  day,  are  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset,  except  for  October 
29  (first  day  of  small  game  season) 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  8:00 
A.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  waterfowl  season,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1960,  the  opening  hour  is  12 
o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.  On  that  date  hunt- 
ing of  any  kind  except  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  for  deer  is  prohibited  prior  to 
12  o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.  In  the  counties 
of  Bucks,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware 
and  on  the  Delaware  River  bordering 
these  counties,  on  the  opening  day  for 
ducks,  November  19,  1960,  the  shoot- 
ing hours  on  all  waterfowl,  including 
ducks,  coots,  geese  and  brant,  will  be 
12  o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.,  to  sunset. 
Hunters  are  reminded  that  the  hours 
for  hunting  mourning  doves  are  12 
o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.,  to  sunset. 

Waterfowl  hunters  in  the  Keystone 
State  are  required  to  own  and  wear  a 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  and  to 
purchase  and  carry  a Federal  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  stamp.  The  $3  “duck 
stamp”  is  available  at  most  post  offices. 
A “duck  stamp”  is  not  required  in  the 
hunting  of  sora,  rails,  gallinules,  wood- 
cock, Wilson’s  or  jacksnipe,  and  doves. 
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BOTA  SPECIES  APE  DIVERS.  AND  DOTH 
PREFER  LARGE  e>ODlES  OF  OPEN  WATER. 
CANVASBACK 

DRAKE*- RED  HEAD) BLACK  AND  WHITE  BODY 
HEN- BROWN  HEAD  AND  BREAST; SLATE-BROWN  BODY. 

REDHEAD 

DRAKE-  RED  HEAD;  BLACK  AND  GRAY  BODY. 

HEN -BROWN  HEAD  AND  BODY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNll$E-$UN$iT  TABU 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the  77th  Meridian  which  runs 
north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Williamsport  and 
Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  sunrise-sunset  times  from  those  shown  before  (as  much  as  8 
minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh).  Check  your  local 
weather  station  for  correct  information. 


September 

October 

November 

December 

Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

1 

5 :34 

6:39 

6:03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 

5 :35 

6:37 

6:04 

5:48 

6:37 

5:04 

7:11 

4:41 

3 

5:36 

6:36 

6:05 

5:47 

6:38 

5:03 

7:12 

4:41 

4 

5:37 

6:34 

6:06 

5:45 

6:39 

5:02 

7:13 

4:41 

5 

5 :38 

6:33 

6:07 

5:43 

6:40 

5:00 

7:14 

4:41 

6 

5:39 

6:31 

6:08 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 

5:40 

6:29 

6:09 

5:40 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 

5:41 

6:28 

6:10 

5:39 

6:44 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 

5 :42 

6:26 

6:11 

5:37 

6:45 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  

5:43 

6:25 

6:12 

5:36 

6:46 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  

5:44 

6:23 

6:13 

5:34 

6:47 

4:54 

7:20 

4:41 

12  

5:45 

6:21 

6:14 

5:33 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:41 

13  

6:20 

6:15 

5:31 

6:50 

4:52 

7:21 

4:41 

14  

5:47 

6:18 

6:16 

5:30 

6:51 

4:52 

7:22 

4:41 

15  

5:48 

6:16 

6:17 

5:28 

6:52 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  

5:49 

6:15 

6:18 

5:27 

6:53 

4:50 

7:23 

4:42 

17  

5:49 

6:13 

6:19 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:42 

18  

5 :50 

6:11 

6:20 

5:24 

6:56 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

19  

5:51 

6:10 

6:21 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

20  

5:52 

6:08 

6:22 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:43 

21  

5:53 

6:06 

6:24 

5:19 

6:59 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

22  

5:54 

6:05 

6:25 

5:18 

7:00 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

23  

5:55 

6:03 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

24  

5:56 

6:01 

6:27 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

25  

5 :57 

6:00 

6:28 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:46 

26  

5:58 

5:58 

6:29 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

27  

5:59 

5:56 

6:30 

5:11 

7:06 

4:43 

7:28 

4:47 

28  

6:00 

5:55 

6:31 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:48 

29  

6:01 

5:53 

6:32 

5:09 

7:08 

4:42 

7:29 

4:49 

30  

6 :02 

5:52 

6:33 

5:07 

7:09 

4:42 

7:30 

4:50 

31  

— 

6:35 

5:06 

— 

7:30 

4:50 
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State's  Bounty  Claims  Decline; 
Residents  of  10  Counties  Got 
One-Third  of  All  Payments 

Bounties  paid  from  the  Game  Fund 
for  valid  claims  presented  during  the 
Game  Commission’s  fiscal  year  ending 


May  31,  1960,  follow: 

Gray  foxes  8,207 

Red  foxes 16,087 

Great-horned  owls  1,103 


Bounty  payments  ($4  for  each  fox 
and  $5  for  each  great-horned  owl) 
for  the  6,620  valid  claims  during  the 
12-month  period  totaled  $102,691. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year 
8,887  claims  were  honored  and  $111,919 
were  expended  for  9,004  gray  foxes, 
17,667  red  foxes  and  1,047  great- 
horned owls  taken  in  a wild  state  in 
Pennsylvania  and  correctly  probated. 

Residents  in  ten  counties  received 
$34,170,  almost  exactly  one-third  of  all 
bounties  paid  ($102,691)  during  the 
period.  Hunters  and  trappers  in  these 
counties  received  bounty  payments  as 
follows:  Potter,  $4,251;  McKean,  $3,- 
798;  Clearfield,  $3,754;  Crawford, 
$3,715;  Erie,  $3,619;  Tioga,  $3,241; 
Elk,  $3,105;  Jefferson,  $3,068;  Warren, 
$2,896;  Somerset,  $2,723. 

These  were  the  counties  from  which 
the  most  gray  foxes  were  probated, 
and  the  number  taken  in  each:  Lan- 
caster, 459;  Clearfield,  393;  Elk,  303; 
Schuylkill,  250;  Greene,  244;  Clarion, 
260;  York,  223;  Armstrong,  219;  Dau- 
phin, 214;  Potter,  204. 

The  counties  from  which  the  Com- 
mission received  highest  number  of 
red  foxes  were:  Potter,  855;  Erie,  777; 
McKean,  750;  Crawford,  749;  Tioga, 
637;  Warren,  631;  Clearfield,  523; 
Somerset,  489;  Bradford,  469;  and 
Elk,  462. 

The  most  great-horned  owls  were 
received  from  these  counties:  Brad- 
ford, 61;  Centre,  53;  Crawford,  47; 
Washington,  42;  Luzerne,  43;  Greene 
and  Wayne,  35  each;  Lycoming,  34; 
Mercer  and  Susquehanna,  31  each; 
Tioga,  29;  Jefferson,  28. 


Department  of  Interior 
Amends  Shooting  Hours 
On  Certain  Shorebirds 

Earlier  information  released  on 
the  1960  seasons  for  woodcock, 
sora  and  other  rails,  gallinules, 
and  jacksnipe  stated  that  the 
shooting  hours  this  year  would 
be  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

On  August  18  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  regulations  which  changed 
the  shooting  hours  for  these  spe- 
cies to  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset.  These  hours 
will  prevail  in  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept for  the  opening  day  of  the 
waterfowl  season,  October  22, 
1960,  when  no  hunting  of  any 
kind  (except  with  bow  and  ar- 
row for  deer)  will  be  permitted 
prior  to  12  o’clock  noon,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  and  October  29 
(first  day  of  Pennsylvania  small 
game  season)  when  no  hunting 
will  be  permitted  prior  to  8 a.m., 
E.S.T.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  shooting  hours  for  doves  as 
originally  announced— 12  o’clock 
noon,  E.S.T. , to  sunset. 


North  Branch  Island  Bought 
For  Waterfowl  Management 

The  Game  Commission  completed 
the  purchase,  last  month,  of  an  83- 
acre  island  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  in  Bradford 
County.  This  holding  was  bought 
through  the  aid  of  federal  (Pittman- 
Robertson)  funds  and  has  been  desig- 
nated State  Game  Lands  No.  237. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of 
Little  Hoover  Island,  located  near  Dal- 
matia, Northumberland  County,  last 
year,  the  newly-purchased  island  will 
be  developed  for  wild  waterfowl  un- 
der the  Commission’s  state-wide  pro- 
gram. 
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County  Treasurers  Set  Variable  Plans 
For  Sale  of  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 


Under  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law, 
antlerless  deer  licenses  can  be  sold 
only  by  county  treasurers.  The  law 
dos  not  stipulate,  however,  the  date 
these  licenses  shall  go  on  sale,  whether 
they  may  be  purchased  by  mail,  or 
other  administrative  procedures.  The 
administration  of  license  distribution, 
therefore,  varies  somewhat  in  county 
offices. 

In  many  cases  persons  who  reside 
far  from  the  county  in  which  they 
wish  to  hunt  antlerless  deer  cannot 
visit  the  courthouse  in  that  county  to 
learn  how  the  licenses  are  sold  there. 
Often,  hunters  would  appreciate  know- 
ing the  procedure  in  more  than  one 
county,  in  case  all  licenses  in  the 
county  of  first  choice  have  been  sold. 
Though  not  responsible,  the  Game 
Commission  wishes  to  be  helpful, 
therefore  publishes  below  the  method 
each  county  treasurer  has  indicated 
he  will  follow  this  year  in  selling  li- 
censes for  the  December  17  season. 

The  antlerless  deer  licenses  will  go 
on  sale,  in  all  counties,  October  3. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  license 
may  be  obtained  either  by  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  county  treasurer  or 
through  the  mail.  (The  treasurers  re- 
quire that  8c  in  addition  to  the  $1.15 
license  fee  be  enclosed  with  each  ap- 
plication mailed,  to  cover  return  post- 
age.) 

The  treasurer  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing counties  has  indicated  he  will 
accept  applications  by  mail  only:  Blair, 
Bucks,  Centre,  Clearfield  (one  appli- 
cation to  an  envelope),  Forest,  Jeffer- 
son, Luzerne,  Mifflin,  and  Monroe. 

In  the  following  counties  a person 
may  obtain  an  antlerless  deer  license 
only  by  going  to  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  in  the  county  in  which  he 
wishes  to  hunt:  Armstrong,  Clinton, 


Cumberland,  Delaware,  Erie,  Leb- 
anon, Northampton,  Perry,  Snyder 
(only  one  to  a customer),  Somerset, 
Westmoreland,  and  York. 

A few  of  the  county  treasurers  have 
not  advised  when  they  will  accept  ap- 
plications for  antlerless  deer  licenses, 
but  most  agree  they  will  honor  those 
mailed  as  early  as  October  3.  Follow- 
ing are  exceptions:  August  29— Ly- 
coming; September  1—  Carbon,  Craw- 
ford, McKean;  S eptemb er  15  — 
Montour,  Pike,  Wayne;  September  19 
—Allegheny;  September  26— Columbia, 
Mifflin,  Northumberland;  September 
28— Schuylkill;  September  29— Berks; 
September  30  — Bedford,  Clearfield; 
October  1 — Fayette,  Jefferson.  Lu- 
zerne—“any  time.”  Monroe— “upon  re- 
ceipt of  licenses.”  Tioga— licenses  will 
be  sold  at  the  treasurer’s  office,  Octo- 
ber 3,  4,  5;  mail  or  office  beginning 
October  6. 

Any  person  who  applies  for  an 
antlerless  deer  license  must  first  se- 
cure a 1960  hunting  license  from  any 
authorized  license  issuing  agent.  The 
antlerless  deer  license  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  the  person  desires  to  hunt 
antlerless  deer.  Non-resident  appli- 
cations for  antlerless  deer  licenses  shall 
not  (by  law)  be  approved,  nor  shall 
such  licenses  be  issued,  prior  to  30 
days  immediately  preceding  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  season.  This  year  the 
one-day  season  is  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 17. 

Antlerless  deer  license  applications 
are  available  at  the  place  of  business 
of  all  hunting  license  issuing  agents. 
A county  treasurer’s  supply  may  tem- 
porarily be  exhausted,  therefore  appli- 
cants are  advised  to  carefully  retain 
the  form  they  complete  until  it  is 
carried  or  mailed  to  the  proper  office. 
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Commission's  Field  Officers 
Complete  Refresher  Training 
At  Conservation  School 

Field  officers  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion “went  to  school”  for  one  week 
this  summer.  Seven  classes  were  held 
at  the  agency’s  training  school  in 
Jefferson  County.  Each  group  con- 
sisted of  approximately  25  officers,  a 
few  from  every  part  of  the  state  to  as- 
sure the  orderly  continuance  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife  program. 

To  assure  that  the  field  personnel 
were  current  on  the  best-known  pro- 
cedures in  all  phases  of  wildlife  man- 
agement these  subjects,  and  others, 
were  taught  by  specialists— some  of 
them  from  other  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions: Administration;  wildlife  infor- 
mation-education; accounting  opera- 
tions; firearms  safety  education;  land 
management;  research  activities;  game 
laws;  radio  procedure;  fish  and  boat- 
ing laws;  waterfowl  regulations;  pred- 
ator control;  game  propagation;  and 
archery. 


JOHN  G.  HOOVER  retired  as  P-R  Coordi- 
nator on  September  23  after  reaching  age 
65.  The  veteran  staff  officer  joined  the  Com- 
mission's Harrisburg  headquarters  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1930,  as  a clerk-typist.  From  Sep- 
tember 1,  1933,  to  1956  he  served  in  various 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  positions.  On 
June  1 of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to 
become  assistant  to  the  comptroller  and  a 
year  later  was  again  promoted  to  P-R  Co- 
ordinator. In  this  position.  Hoover  coordi- 
nated the  financing  and  control  of  all  proj- 
ects involving  Federal  funds.  A native  of 
Harrisburg,  he  is  married  and  has  one  mar- 
ried daughter. 


MERCER  COUNTY  JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN  who  attended  the  1960  Pennsylvania  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  conducted  by  the  Federation  near  State  College  were,  left  to  right: 
Tom  McCarl,  Grove  City;  Les  King,  Sharon;  and  Jack  Baldrige,  Transfer.  They  are 
examining  one  of  50  bobwhite  quail  raised  at  the  camp  this  summer  as  District  Game 
Protector  Art  Biondi,  Mercer,  explains  wing  structure. 


Since  1929  Archery 
Has  Made  Great  Strides . . . 


Bow  Hunting  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Nicholas  Biddle 


ARCHERY  has  come  a long  way  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1929  when  it 
became  the  first  state  to  legalize  hunt- 
ing with  a bow. 

In  that  year  the  Game  Law  permit- 
ted bow  hunting  during  the  regular 
season  and,  in  addition,  provided  two 
preserves,  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres 
each,  where  hunting  was  restricted  to 
the  use  of  the  bow.  One  preserve  was 
in  Sullivan  County  and  the  other  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  For- 
est County.  A special  fee  of  $2.15, 
which  is  in  effect  today,  was  required 
in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting 
license  if  he  wanted  to  shoot  on  the 
Preserve  where  only  bucks  could  be 
killed. 


BRIG.  GEN.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE  has  been 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission since  February  11,  1935.  He  has 
served  as  president  for  two  terms  and  vice- 
president  for  one.  He  has  a life-long  interest 
in  field  sports  and  has  hunted  extensively 
throughout  North  America. 


By  1948  Pennsylvania  had  fallen  far 
behind  the  other  states  in  not  provid- 
ing special  hunting  seasons  for  bow 
hunters.  I wrote  the  Commission  to 
this  effect  on  July  5 of  that  year  after 
1 had  corresponded  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  in  Michigan. 
They  had  provided  13  separate  bow 
seasons  up  to  that  time  and  the  sport 
had  grow  from  194  bow  hunters  in 
1937  to  roughly  10,000  in  1948.  They 
had  found  bow  hunting  a means  of 
providing  additional  sport  to  more 
sportsmen  with  very  little  harm  to  the 
deer  herd. 

At  that  time  17  states  had  legalized 
archery  hunting  in  some  form  or  an- 
other. In  Idaho  there  were  no  permits, 
special  seasons,  or  Preserves,  but  arch- 
ery regulations  were  being  experi- 
mented with.  In  New  Mexico  a special 
area  for  bow  and  arrow  hunting  was 
tried  as  an  experiment  and  abandoned 
for  lack  of  hunters.  In  New  York  Gov- 
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ernor  Dewey  had  just  signed  a new 
law  for  an  open  season  for  taking 
deer  and  bear  with  bow  and  arrow 
only  which  was  enacted  in  1948.  He 
stated  that  in  every  county  in  which 
deer  may  be  taken  by  the  use  of  fire- 
arms during  the  open  season  a special 
open  season  is  hereby  fixed  for  the 
taking  of  deer  by  the  use  of  long  bow 
having  a pull  of  not  less  than  45 
pounds,  such  open  season  for  each 
county,  or  part  thereof,  shall  be  the 
14-day  period  immediately  preceding 
the  open  season  on  deer  in  that  county 
or  part  thereof.  A special  license  cost- 
ing $5.25  was  required,  a person  hold- 
ing such  a license  could  take  during 
the  special  open  season,  1 deer  having 
antlers  not  less  than  3 inches  in  length 
and  1 bear  not  less  than  1 year  old. 

Wisconsin,  however,  which  had  le- 
galized bow  and  arrow  hunting  in 
1931  led  the  states  in  archery.  The 
sport  there  grew  faster  than  in  any 
state  and  since  1938  the  archery  hunt- 
ing season  has  been  30  days  or  more 


always  a number  of  days  before  the 
big  game  rifle  season.  Since  1943 
hunters  have  been  permitted  to  bag 
one  deer  of  any  sex  and  by  1948  the 
number  of  hunters  had  increased  from 
approximately  2,500  to  over  10,000 
while  the  deer  kill  had  increased  from 
76  to  368.  The  requirement  to  publish 
and  file  a notice  of  intention  to  hunt 
deer  with  bow  and  arrow  was  dis- 
carded in  1937.  No  bow  and  arrow 
permits  are  necessary,  but  hunting 
licenses  and  deer  tags  must  be  pur- 
chased and  resident  licensed  bow 
hunters  are  permitted  to  hunt  any 
species  of  game  during  the  regular 
open  seasons. 

In  1948  Pennsylvania  still  had  the 
two  archery  hunting  Preserves  but 
had  no  special  archery  seasons.  On 
19  July,  1949,  I again  put  myself  on 
record  with  the  Commission  advocat- 
ing a special  archery  season  for  the 
following  reasons— 

1.  The  sport  requires  the  greatest 
skill  in  hunting  and  shooting. 


STATE  ARCHERY  PRESERVES  were  maintained  for  the  sole  use  of  bow  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1937  until  1954.  Located  in  Forest  and  Sullivan  Counties,  these  areas 
were  discontinued  when  state-wide  seasons  for  hunting  deer  with  bow  and  arrow  elimi- 
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1955  ARCHERY  LEGISLATION  was  signed  into  law  on  June  13  by  Governor  Georg< 
Leader.  The  bill  established  the  present  shooting  hours  for  bow  hunters.  Shown  with  th< 
Governor  were,  left  to  right:  the  late  Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  Commission  Executive  Director, 
Tom  Forbes,  archery  columnist  and  PSAA  editor;  Raymond  Armstrong,  Federatior 
President;  and  Clayton  Shenk,  PSAA  Executive  Secretary. 


2.  The  limited  killing  distance  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  safety  feature  in 
bow  hunting. 

3.  The  sport  offers  recreation  with  a 
minimum  harvest  of  game. 

4.  Bow  hunting  seasons  are  not  lim- 
ited to  any  special  group  but  are 
opened  to  all  licensed  hunters. 

5.  The  seasons  provide  a sport  for 
many  people  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  and  to  hunt  without  the 
fear  of  a stray  bullet  or  hunting  acci- 
dent. 

At  that  time  at  a meeting  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen, 
the  vote  was  tied  on  a resolution  to 
have  a special  archery  season  and  the 
late  Grover  Ladner,  who  was  presid- 
ing, decided  that  the  motion  had  lost 
because  of  a tie  vote.  The  motion 
would  have  carried  if  two  counties 
pledged  to  support  the  archers  had 
been  on  hand  to  cast  their  ballots. 
Finally,  Senate  Bill  479  passed  the 
Legislature  in  1951,  providing  for  a 
state-wide  open  season  for  hunting 
male  deer  with  two  or  more  points  to 


each  antler  with  bows  and  arrows  ex- 
clusively from  October  15-27.  The  bil 
was  enacted  into  law  when  Governoi 
John  S.  Fine  affixed  his  signature  or 
June  28  in  the  presence  of  Clayton  B 
Shenk,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associ- 
ation; Thomas  A.  Forbes,  Chairmar 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  PSAA: 
and  Thomas  B.  Fry,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Game  Commission. 

In  1953  the  Pennsylvania  Bow 
Hunters  organization  entered  the  pic- 
ture in  favor  of  bow  and  arrow  hunt- 
ing and  held  its  first  annual  conven- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  Norristown 
on  June  13. 

In  February,  1957,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmens  Clubs,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion and  the  Game  Commission  backed 
Senate  Bill  No.  116  which  permitted  a 
special  archery  and  deer  season  in  the 
state.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
April  but  was  amended  in  the  House 
in  May  and  sent  back  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence.  The  Senate  refused  to 
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concur  and  a Conference  Committee 
was  appointed.  The  Committee  report 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June  mak- 
ing an  open  season  for  hunting  deer  of 
both  sexes  with  bow  and  arrows  man- 
datory on  dates  set  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission whenever  the  Game  Commis- 
sion set  an  open  season  for  deer.  This 
was  agreed  on  without  the  Game 
Commission  being  contacted  and  Gov- 
ernor Leader  signed  the  bill  into  law 
on  28  June,  1957. 

Clayton  Shenk,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  promote  a separate  archery 
season  in  Pennsylvania,  when  he  found 


the  Chairman  of  the  Game  Committee 
in  the  House  had  not  contacted  the 
Game  Commission  endeavored  to 
have  the  Conference  report  amended 
and  the  bill  recalled  from  the  Gov- 
ernor’s desk  but  no  support  could  be 
found  and  the  Governor  signed  the 
bill  into  law. 

The  Game  Commission  set  a week 
in  October,  1957,  for  the  first  special 
archery  season  for  deer  of  both  sexes. 
In  1958  this  was  extended  to  three 
weeks  and  in  1959  to  four  weeks  dur- 
ing October. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEER  HUNTING  ARCHERS 

The  Game  Commission  recommends  the  following  to  bow  and  arrow 
hunters  who  will  participate  in  the  archers’  separate  deer  season,  October  1-28: 

Tag  and  clean  your  kill  at  once,  and  place  it  in  a cooler  to  avoid  spoilage. 

Report  your  success  to  the  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Give  all  the  information  asked  on  the  card  attached  to  the 
“regular”  hunting  license. 

If  5 or  more  persons  participate  in  driving  deer,  or  in  any  way  cooperate  in 
the  hunt,  a large  game  roster  is  required. 

If  a deer  is  hit,  or  if  the  shooter  is  not  certain  whether  an  arrow  found  its 
mark,  the  archer  should  follow  the  animal  for  a goodly  distance.  Trailing  a 
wounded  deer  on  fallen,  colorful  leaves  and  dead  grass  is  difficult,  but  it  can 
be  rewarding.  Sometimes  the  effort  saves  a trophy  and  tasty  venison. 

In  past  years,  in  any  of  the  separate  deer  seasons  in  Pennsylvania,  only  one 
archer  has  struck  another  person  with  an  arrow  shot  from  his  bow.  Due  cau- 
tion during  the  1960  season  will  continue  this  enviable  record. 

SCOUTS  PRACTICE  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

Game  Protector  Cordell  Martz,  Huntingdon,  called  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  July  28  issue  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and  observed  it  could 
appropriately  have  appeared  in  a Pennsylvania  newspaper: 

“A  few  hours  after  the  5,000  Boy  Scouts  and  their  adult  volunteer  leaders 
struck  their  tents  at  Randalls  Island  last  weekend  and  left  for  their  homes  in 
the  city,  a Park  department  employe  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  grounds  which 
had  been  used  as  a campsite  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  Camporee.  In  all  the 
years  of  taking  care  of  this  place,  I have  never  seen  it  so  clean  and  spotless,’ 
he  marvelled.  This  lesson  in  civic  pride  and  tidiness  which  the  Boy  Scouts 
gave  their  city  is  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  that  the  youths  slept, 
cooked  their  meals  and  lived  on  the  campsite  for  three  days.  Yet  a casual  visit 
of  a few  hours  by  the  public  to  any  of  our  parks  during  a weekend  leaves 
them  looking  like  a massive  garbage  dump.  If  the  Scouts  can  do  so  wonderful 
a job  of  keeping  public  property  in  such  fine  shape,  why  can’t  their  parents, 
brothers,  and  neighbors?  New  York  would  be  a better  place  to  live  in  if  a 
little  of  the  Scouting  sense  of  civic  responsibility  imbued  more  of  us.” 
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A Well  Laid  Plan 
Frequently  Produces.. . 

THE  UNEXPECTED 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  shrill  sound  of  an  alarm  clock 
shatters  the  predawn  darkness.  In 
the  half  world  of  returning  conscious- 
ness a jumble  of  unrelated  thoughts 
race  through  the  half  awakened  sleep- 
er’s head.  Hastily  I thrust  out  an  arm 
to  turn  off  the  alarm  and  whack  my 
knuckles  on  an  unfamiliar  object. 
“Shut  that  thing  off,”  a voice  com- 
plains and  jarred  into  wakefulness  I 
find  the  clock  and  silence  its  clamor. 
Now  the  stillness  is  absolute.  The  fa- 
miliar sounds  of  an  awakening  city 
are  missing.  Sunrise  is  still  an  hour 
away  and  I am  in  camp  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  archers’  deer  season. 


Throwing  off  the  covers  I grope  foi 
the  flashlight  and  begin  to  dress.  Grate 
fully  I think  of  the  weeks  of  planning 
and  the  preparations,  which  are  nov 
in  the  process  of  fulfillment.  The  mur 
mur  of  voices  and  cooking  odors  com 
ing  from  the  kitchen  hasten  my  prog 
ress  and  I find  a place  at  the  kitcher 
table  and  tackle  a breakfast  of  country 
sausage,  hot  cakes,  and  coffee,  witl 
one  ear  cocked  to  the  animated  chat 
ter  of  my  hunting  companions  abou 
final  plans  for  the  morning  hunt.  Shal 
we  carry  sandwiches  for  lunch?  Witl 
the  breakfast  I have  just  finished,  1 
can’t  contemplate  being  hungry  bui 
it  is  agreed  that  we  will  return  tc 
camp  during  the  middle  of  the  da) 
when  the  deer  will  have  returned  tc 
their  bedding  grounds.  Long  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  taught  u: 
that  the  creatures  of  the  wild  are  gen- 
erally inactive  during  the  middle  oi 
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the  daylight  hours  and  that  we  can 
make  good  use  of  the  time  by  pooling 
the  reports  of  our  morning  hunt  and 
making  dispositions  for  the  later  after- 
noon. 

At  5:45  a.m.  the  fire  in  the  wood 
range  is  banked,  the  lantern  extin- 
guished and  we  step  out  into  the  half 
dawn.  Stars  are  still  visible  in  a clear 
sky  and  a light  breeze  murmurs 
through  the  beech  and  maples.  Smoke 
from  the  chimney  climbs  vertically 
upward  promising  a day  of  fair 
weather  and  the  small  woodland  birds 
begin  to  chirp  as  they  too  wait  for  the 
coming  sunrise. 

Mentally  we  check  our  gear.  Bows 
are  unbraced  lest  we  be  accused  of 
hunting  before  hours  as  we  move 
through  the  woods  to  our  allotted 
stands.  An  extra  bow  string  is  placed 
in  a pocket  but  we  cross  our  fingers 
and  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  shoot 
in  a new  string  during  the  course  of 
the  morning’s  hunt.  Broadheads,  file, 
skinning  knife,  a length  of  stout  cord, 
shooting  tab,  a compass,  and  an  apple 
tucked  away  in  a pocket  for  a mid- 
morning snack  completed  our  list  of 
possibles  and  we  turn  our  attention  to 
last  minute  snatches  of  low  voiced 
conversation  as  singly  and  in  pairs  we 
stumble  off  toward  the  territory  we 
have  selected  for  the  morning’s  hunt. 
Our  pace  increases  as  our  eyes  become 
accustomed  to  the  light.  With  a com- 
panion we  are  headed  toward  an  old 
apple  orchard  on  a long  since  aban- 
doned farm  which  has  reverted  to 
wilderness.  We  had  previously  scouted 
the  area  and  noted  the  abundance  of 
small  apples  on  the  old  trees.  Broken 
branches  and  claw  marks  on  the  an- 
cient trunks  gave  ample  evidence  that 
bear  were  feeding  on  the  fruit  and 
deer  trails  and  paths  were  plainly 
outlined  among  the  ferns  and  grasses 
surrounding  the  trees.  Day  is  break- 
ing; dimly  through  a light  mist  the 
gnarled  old  trees  come  into  view.  In 
muted  voices  we  decide  on  our  stands. 
A glance  at  the  illuminated  dial  of 
our  wrist  watch  indicates  that  the  legal 


shooting  hour  of  6:00  a.m.,  E.S.T.,  has 
arrived.  Sunrise  is  scheduled  for  6:03 
a.m.  and  a glance  toward  the  east 
shows  a faint  rosy  glow  appearing 
above  the  crest  of  the  nearby  ridge. 
It  grows  brighter  as  we  brace  our 
bows,  slip  on  a shooting  glove,  wish 
our  companion  luck  and  move  cau- 
tiously toward  the  spot  we  have  se- 
lected for  a stand. 

Leaving  the  woods  road  which  bor- 
ders one  side  of  the  old  orchard  we 
step  from  under  the  shelter  of  the 
trees.  Picking  our  way  carefully 
through  a patch  of  ferns  we  seek  shel- 
ter in  a blind  formed  by  a slight  de- 
pression in  the  ground.  A loose  wall 
of  stones  encloses  the  space  and  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  a dead  tree  provide 
a fairly  comfortable  seat.  The  sun 
rises  over  the  ridge  and  visibility  pre- 
viously limited  to  a few  yards  increases 
as  we  eagerly  scan  the  terrain  for  evi- 
dence of  deer.  Slowly  our  gaze  moves 
back  and  forth  across  the  orchard. 
Involuntarily  we  shiver  and  break  into 
a smile  as  we  try  to  relax  by  remind- 
ing ourselves  not  to  let  our  imagination 
make  us  nervous.  Near  the  far  end  of 
the  orchard  a movement  attracts  our 
eyes.  We  fix  our  gaze  on  the  space 
under  one  of  the  apple  trees  where  a 
dark  form  is  barely  visible.  For  a per- 
ceptible length  of  time  there  is  no 
movement  and  then  a flick  of  white 
appears  and  disappears.  Now  the  out- 
line of  a deer  partly  hidden  by  some 
low  bushes  is  unmistakable.  Realizing 
that  we  have  been  holding  our  breath 
we  fill  our  lungs  and  reach  for  the 
field  glasses  lying  at  our  side.  Bring- 
ing the  area  into  focus  we  are  de- 
lighted to  spot  not  one  but  three  deer 
under  the  apple  tree.  They  are  munch- 
ing apples  that  have  fallen  on  the 
ground  and  at  intervals  raise  their 
heads  and  survey  their  surroundings. 
No  rack  is  visible  and  we  decide  that 
the  group  is  a doe  with  two  fawns. 
Score  one  for  us.  We  have  been  able 
to  get  to  our  positions  without  alarm- 
ing the  deer  that  are  already  in  the 
orchard. 
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The  sun  has  now  topped  the  eastern 
ridge  and  the  shadows  are  retreating 
from  its  rays.  All  around  us  the  deni- 
zens of  the  forest  begin  their  daily 
tasks.  A chipmunk  perches  on  the  rock 
wall  directly  in  front  of  me,  his  bright 
little  eyes  staring  directly  at  me.  Satis- 
fied that  I present  no  danger  he  scam- 
pers across  the  loose  stones  and  scur- 
ries off  for  his  breakfast.  An  apple 
drops  from  a nearby  tree.  I turn  my 
gaze  in  that  direction  and  see  a gray 
squirrel  perched  on  one  of  the  limbs. 
He  holds  an  apple  with  his  front  paws 
while  he  severs  the  stem  with  his 
teeth.  This  time  he  manages  to  main- 
tain his  hold  on  the  apple  and  retires 
to  a sturdy  limb  where  he  sits  with 
his  tail  curled  over  his  back  and  be- 
gins his  breakfast.  Small  birds  flit  in 
and  out  among  the  branches.  I am 
fully  aware  that  each  of  them  will  voice 
an  alarm  warning  if  my  presence  is 
discovered,  so  I sit  quietly  and  hope 
that  they  will  leave  my  immediate 
vicinity  so  that  I can  stretch  and 
change  my  position. 

The  morning  passes.  Other  deer  ap- 
pear from  the  wooded  hillsides  adja- 
cent to  the  orchard  and  move  out 
under  the  apple  trees.  1 can  count 
seven  at  one  time  in  the  orchard.  None 
of  them  range  within  bow  shot  and  the 
orchard  does  not  provide  sufficient 
cover  to  attempt  a stalk.  In  addition, 
I would  disclose  my  presence  to  any 


wary  buck . that  was  hesitant  about 
moving  out  into  the  open.  Mid-morn- 
ing passes  and  by  ones  and  twos  the 
deer,  appetites  satisfied,  leave  the  or- 
chard to  seek  their  bedding  grounds. 
A half  hour  passes  without  sign  of 
further  activity  and  I decide  that  noth- 
ing will  be  gained  by  remaining  in 
my  present  location.  I am  stiff  and 
slightly  chilled  and  decide  to  take  a 
walk  to  the  car  for  a cup  of  coffee  and 
then  return  by  another  woods  road  to 
the  orchard.  I reasoned  that  I might 
jump  a deer  and  provide  a shot  for 
my  companion  if  I circled  the  wooded 
area  adjacent  to  the  orchard. 

A half  hour  later  I returned  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  orchard  by  an  old 
logging  road.  Without  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  I scanned  the  or- 
chard but  no  deer  were  in  sight.  Stop- 
ping at  the  edge  of  the  woods  I leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  recon- 
ciled myself  to  waiting  quietly  until 
my  companion  was  ready  to  return  to 
camp. 

As  I idly  gazed  at  the  scene  in  front 
of  me  I heard  a noise  on  the  wooded 
hillside  at  my  back  comparable  to  a 
squirrel  scampering  in  the  fallen 
leaves.  I did  not  attempt  to  turn 
around  and  waited  quietly  as  the  noise 
increased.  Suddenly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree  a small  furry  bundle 
appeared  and  rushed  into  the  open. 
Startled  I gazed  at  a bear  cub  and  at 
the  same  instant  realized  that  I was 
probably  standing  between  the  cub 
and  the  mother.  Exactly  where  she 
was  and  how  close  she  might  be  were 
matters  on  which  I could  only  con- 
jecture. The  cub,  oblivious  to  my 
presence,  was  nosing  in  the  short  grass 
not  fifteen  feet  away.  Again  I heard 
a rustling  in  the  leaves  and  a second 
cub  followed  in  the  path  of  the  first. 
Now  there  were  two  and  I did  not  like 
any  part  of  the  situation. 

Where  was  the  mother?  I hesitated 
to  make  any  move  that  would  alarm 
the  cubs  and  bring  the  mother  bear 
in  a rush  to  their  defense.  Meanwhile 
the  cubs  trotted  about,  one  gradually 
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"Now  there  were  two  and  I did  not  like 
any  part  of  the  situation." 


putting  twenty  yards  between  us,  but 
the  other  appeared  to  be  satisfied  to 
stick  around.  What  would  you  do  in 
the  same  circumstances?  My  ears  were 
straining  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
mother  bear  that  I was  certain  was 
somewhere  close  behind  me. 

As  I stood  immovable  there  ap- 
peared without  the  slightest  sound  the 
head  and  forequarters  of  a full  grown 
bear  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  tree. 
I could  see  her  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye.  She  stopped  and  her  gaze  was 
centered  on  her  two  cubs.  Foolishly 
the  thought  ran  through  my  head  that 
bears  were  not  in  season;  to  be  re- 
placed at  once  with  the  knowledge 
that  before  I could  nock  an  arrow  in 
my  bow  one  blow  from  her  paw  would 
put  me  out  of  action. 

Now  I had  read  many  times  that  the 
black  bear  is  not  dangerous  and  will 
not  make  an  unprovoked  attack  EX- 
CEPT in  defense  of  her  cubs  IF  she 
believes  they  are  in  danger.  How  could 
I tell  what  she  would  think  if  I made 
my  presence  known  by  acting  on  any 


of  the  possibilities  that  flashed  through 
my  mind?  Finding  no  sure  solution  I 
remained  glued  to  my  side  of  the  tree. 
Slowly  her  head  swung  back  and  forth 
and  her  nostrils  quivered  as  she  tested 
the  air.  The  moisture  on  the  end  of 
her  nose  was  clearly  visible.  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  turn  my  eyes  to 
see  what  the  cubs  were  doing. 

Time  stood  still  and  then  as  her 
head  made  another  swing  away  from 
me  she  raised  her  right  foreleg,  crossed 
it  over  in  front  of  the  other  leg  and 
turning  disappeared  from  my  field  of 
vision.  Again  I strained  my  ears  but 
could  not  hear  a sound.  I transferred 
my  gaze  to  the  cubs.  The  nearest 
youngster  was  sitting  on  his  rump  and 
apparently  looking  right  at  me.  The 
other  had  ambled  off  until  it  was  at 
least  thirty  yards  away  and  was  intent 
on  some  small  matter  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  concerned  about  the  where- 
abouts of  his  mother. 

What  do  I do  now?  Do  I risk  turn- 
ing around  to  locate  the  mother  and 
then  try  to  walk  away  from  the  vicin- 
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ity?  Another  glance  at  the  nearest  cub 
dissuaded  me  from  attempting  to  put 
that  line  of  thought  into  action.  The 
cub  was  heading  right  in  my  direction. 
Would  he  locate  me?  One  yelp  of 
fright  and  the  mother  could  be  ex- 
pected to  rush  to  his  protection  and  I 
was  squarely  between  them.  Now, 
fifteen  feet  away  and  then  ten,  retrac- 
ing his  route  he  passed  on  the  other 
side  of  my  tree  and  this  time  I could 
hear  the  leaves  rustle  as  he  made  his 
way  up  the  slope  at  my  back.  Slowly 
I expelled  a breath.  Two  down  and 
one  to  go.  There  he  was,  apparently 
unconcerned  that  he  alone  was  out  in 
the  open.  Finally  he  discovered  his 
plight  and  started  on  a direct  route 
to  join  the  family.  It  seemed  that  the 
shortest  distance  would  bring  him 
right  to  me.  I slowly  turned  my  head 
and  shoulders  and  looked  to  my  rear. 
About  forty  yards  up  the  slope  the 
mother  bear  and  one  cub  had  stopped. 
She  was  looking  back  over  her  shoul- 
der. Satisfied  that  the  remaining  cub 
was  following  her  she  turned  her  head 
away  and  continued  up  the  slope.  Still 
watching  her  I waved  my  bow  rapidly 


at  the  direction  from  which  the  secon 
cub  was  approaching.  Hearing  n 
sound  I risked  a look  and  the  young 
ster  was  in  full  gallop  up  the  wood 
road  at  right  angles  to  my  front.  No> 
I transferred  my  attention  again  t 
the  mother.  She  stopped  again  an 
stood  watching  the  flight  of  the  cul 
When  he  had  disappeared  from  m 
sight  she  turned  and  made  her  wa 
along  the  hillside  parallel  to  the  cub 
line  of  flight.  After  a few  yards  sh 
was  no  longer  visible  to  me.  I was  n 
longer  caught  in  the  middle  and  rea 
ized  that  the  day  seemed  to  hav 
suddenly  gotten  hot.  I wiped  the  pei 
spiration  from  my  face  and  set  o 
through  the  orchard  to  join  my  hun 
ing  companion. 

He  rose  from  his  place  of  concea 
ment  and  walked  to  meet  me  and  h 
first  words  were,  “You  should  hav 
stayed  here.  There  was  a bear  cu 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  rompe 
around  here  in  the  orchard  near  yor 
blind.  He  was  a comic  little  cuss 
Maybe  he  was,  but  not  from  my  viev 
point.  I had  all  the  bear  cubs  I wante 
to  see  for  some  time. 


NEW  HUNTING  LICENSE  IS  AVAILABLE 

The  1960  Pennsylvania  hunting  licenses  have  been  received  by  all  count 
treasurers  and  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  the  Game  Commissio 
has  been  advised.  Licenses  going  to  other  issuing  agents  also  have  bee 
mailed.  This  assured  that  they  were  available  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  we 
in  advance  of  the  new  twelve-month  license  year  which  started  September  ! 
1960.  Beginning  then  the  new  license  is  required  of  persons  hunting  any  wil 
bird  or  animal  in  the  Commonwealth.  Trappers  also,  except  persons  under  th 
age  of  eighteen  years,  must  own  a license  for  the  current  year. 


ARCHERY-DEER  LICENSES  AVAILABLE 

Archery  licenses  for  the  October  bow  and  arrow  deer  season  may  now  b 
purchased  at  County  Treasurers’  offices  and  the  Miscellaneous  License  D 
vision  of  the  State  Revenue  Department  located  at  26  South  4th  Stree 
Harrisburg.  They  are  not  obtainable  from  other  issuing  agents.  A bow  huntc 
must  own  a “regular”  1960  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  prior  to  purchasin 
an  archery  license. 
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Waterfowlers  Wonder 
About  Powder  and  Load  for. . . 


"The  Duck  and  Goose  Gun" 

By  Jim  Varner 


THERE  is  a pungent  fragrance  in 
the  air  during  these  cool,  invig- 
orating days.  The  apple  crop  hangs 
heavy  on  the  bended  boughs  and 
along  the  woodlands  edge  there  is  the 
nostril-tickling  aroma  of  wild  grapes 
as  they  hang  in  shrivelled  bunches 
among  the  frost-limp  leaves.  The  Mas- 
ter Painter  has  finished  his  handiwork 
by  now  and  the  flaming  hues  he 
spread  over  the  landscape  for  our  en- 
joyment will  soon  give  way  to  Jack 
Frost’s  nightly  onslaughts  as  he  fills 
the  valleys  with  billowing  phantom- 
like mists  and  fogginess  each  morning. 
Again,  it  is  October  and  along  with 


the  puzzling  season’s  change  comes 
the  migration  mystery  of  our  water- 
fowl  and  other  birdlife.  What  great 
urge  possesses  all  migrating  birds  to 
go  north  in  the  spring  to  reproduce, 
then  southward  as  the  days  shorten 
and  chill  fills  the  air?  Migration  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  natural 
phenomena.  Most  of  us  believe  it  is 
part  of  a plan  we  have  to  take  on 
faith.  Maybe,  sometimes,  curious  man 
will  crack  the  mystery  barrier  as  he  is 
never  satisfied  until  he  conquers  a 
challenge  which  puzzles  him.  Regard- 
less of  what  man  does,  we  plain  out- 
doorsmen  and  women  will  continue 
to  enjoy  nature’s  mysteries  and  listen 
to  that  most  thrilling  call  of  the  wild, 
the  voice  of  the  wild  goose  as  they 
communicate  with  one  another  far 
above  our  countryside,  villages  and 
cities  while  their  powerful  pinions 
carry  the  magnificent  “V”  shaped 
flocks  to  their  destination. 
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Right  along  with  the  goose  in  im- 
portance to  the  gunner  are  the  many 
varieties  of  wild  ducks.  All  are  keen- 
eyed, wary  and  truly  wild  creatures 
that  test  to  the  utmost  the  hunter’s 
skill.  For  the  benefit  of  the  less  ex- 
perienced and  beginner  goose  and 
duck  hunter  let  us  discuss  THE 
GOOSE  AND  DUCK  GUN  which 
serves  best  in  this  type  of  hunting  for 
humane  bagging  of  the  game  we  seek. 
I hope  our  experienced  and  older 
readers  will  join  with  me  in  helping 
support  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior’s Wildlife  Service  attempt  to 
bring  our  migratory  fowl  back  in  num- 
bers sufficiently  large  enough  so  non- 
hunters as  well  as  hunters  can  see  a 
few  of  them  now  and  then  in  their 
travels.  Members  of  Audubon  societies 
who  like  to  watch  wildlife  of  all  kinds 
get  just  as  much  out  of  seeing  and 
studying  a blue-winged  teal,  an  Amer- 
ican merganser  or  a stately  Canadian 
goose  as  the  hunter  does  in  bagging 
them.  In  fact,  I believe  the  average 
sensible  conservative  shooter  enjoys 
studying  his  game  as  much,  if  not 


more  than,  .shooting  it.  This  support 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
means  we  must  not  overlook  a chance 
to  help  fellow  wild-fowl  shooters  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  ducks  and 
geese  that  are  protected  and  those  that 
are  legal  as  well  as  impressing  on  them 
at  all  times  the  tremendous  loss  of 
cripples  caused  by  hap-hazzard  and 
excessive  range  shooting.  Remember, 
the  average  shotgunner  makes  few 
kills  beyond  40  yards  ( 120  feet ) . Many 
leave  more  cripples  than  kills  at  45 
yards. 

You  will  ask  why  do  you  advocate 
a special  duck  and  goose  gun,  and  just 
what  charge  of  powder  and  lead  is 
best  to  use?  Maybe  I stuck  my  neck 
away  out  on  this  one.  In  answer  I will 
say  use  any  shotgun  you  have  from 
20-  to  10-gauge  with  shot  sizes  from 
No.  8’s  to  BB’s  but  target  your  gun 
carefully  and  try  and  select  the  best 
performing  load  for  it  at  ranges  up 
to  35  yards  for  the  regular  loads  in 
the  20,  16  and  12’s  with  small  shot; 
up  to  45  yards  with  20  Xpress,  16 
Xpress  6’s,  5’s  and  4’s,  and  3/I-l/s,  6’s, 


FOUR  ACES  were  held  by  gun  columnist  Jim  Varner,  left,  and  Larry  Thomas  after  they 
had  bagged  these  Canada  geese  a few  years  ago.  The  guns  were  a Model  12  Winchester 
using  shells  with  No.  1 chilled  shot  and  a Model  50  Winchester  12  gauge  auto,  with  Cutts 
compensator  680  long  range  tube  and  same  load. 
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EXCELLENT  WILDFOWLING  GUNS  include  these  four.  Top  to  bottom:  10-gauge 
Parker  316-inch  magnum  using  shells  loaded  with  5 drams  and  2 ounces  of  copperplated 
3's;  Winchester  Model  12,  3-inch  magnum  using  shells  up  to  4/4-1%,  4's,  2's  and  BB's; 
Model  12  Winchester  12-gauge  Trap  using  294-inch  shells  loaded  with  4-V/2,  S's,  4's  and  2's; 
and  Model  50  Winchester  Skeet  Grade  Auto,  with  Cutts  and  680  long-range  tube  and  the 
new  Remington  plastic  shells. 


5’s  and  4’s  in  12  gauge.  Beyond  40 
yards  we  will  discuss  the  real  duck 
and  goose  guns.  Most  any  gun  from 
20  to  12  with  factory  loads  of  all  kinds 
using  8’s  to  BB’s  will  kill  consistently 
at  up  to  35  yards  regardless  of 
whether  open  bored  or  full  choke.  If 
you  are  an  early  season  hunter  jump- 
ing your  ducks  at  close  range  along 
sloughs  and  small  streams  or  taking 
30-  to  35-yard  shots  over  decoys,  your 
favorite  rabbit  or  grouse  gun  will 
qualify  with  standard  trap  and  field 
loads  with  7K  or  6’s  being  best.  If  you 
understand  range  and  can  approxi- 
mately judge  the  speed  of  a duck  40 
to  45  yards  out,  then  you  should  use 
6’s,  5’s  and  4’s  in  1%  to  IK  ounce  loads 
with  standard  Xpress  velocities.  Be- 
yond 45  yards  (135  feet)  is  something 
else.  Here  is  where  the  special  mag- 
num loads,  and  guns  that  will  handle 
them,  enters  the  picture.  They  are 
useless  unless  handled  by  an  experi- 
enced gunner  who  has  spent  hours 


absorbing  their  heavy  recoil  as  he 
tests  and  retests  the  best  factory-  or 
hand-loaded  shells  for  ranges  out  to 
70  yards  (210  feet).  Very  few  ducks 
and  geese  are  killed  beyond  55  yards, 
but  a lot  of  them  are  crippled,  which 
means  a loss  to  all  wild-fowlers.  Did 
you  ever  hunt  ducks  or  geese  on  or 
near  a lake,  marsh  or  stream  where 
there  were  a few  trigger-happy  fools 
taking  shots  at  everything  that  passed 
or  attempted  to  land  at  ranges  up  to 
200  yards?  The  irresponsible  “idiot- 
gunner”  is  at  his  worst  when  it  comes 
to  wild-fowl  shooting.  There  may  be 
lots  of  ducks  around  but  if  you  don’t 
have  a real  long-range  shotgun  throw- 
ing IK  to  2K  ounces,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  big  10-gauge  magnum,  you  usually 
go  home  without  any  game.  On  many 
occasions  I would  have  failed  to  score 
under  such  conditions  if  I had  not 
been  carrying  my  big  10-gauge  Ithaca 
3K-inch  magnum  with  its  Roman 
candle  length  shell  holding  5K  drams 
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equivalent  of  Herco  back  of  2 ounces 
of  copper-plated  3’s,  2’s  and  air-rifle 
lead  copperized  shot,  which  run  55 
to  the  ounce,  instead  of  50  for  BB’s. 
Regular  BB’s  are  usually  not  chilled. 
They  batter  easily  and  are  not  capable 
of  the  best  patterns.  Two  ounces  of 
No.  3’s  copperized  for  this  gun  gives 
one  load  that  will  clobber  a big 
“quack”  every  time  on  pass  shooting 
out  to  65  yards,  providing  the  gunner 
is  capable  of  estimating  lead  and  grav- 
itational drop  of  his  shot  load  at  that 
distance. 

How  far  should  one  lead  that 
feathered  rocket  if  it  is  moseying  along 
60  m.p.h.,  that  is,  where  do  we  point 
the  gun?  It  takes  3’s  about  .205  sec- 
onds to  travel  that  far,  which  is 
roughly  one-fifth  of  a second,  4’s  a 
hair  longer.  Said  goose  or  duck  is 
putting  roughly  88  feet  per  second 
back  of  him,  which  means  a lead  of 
one-fifth  of  88,  or  approximately  18 
to  20  feet  for  shot  flight  alone,  not 
considering  variables  like  the  gun’s 
lock  time  and  personal  reaction.  It’s 
easier  to  win  the  Irish  Sweepstakes 
sometimes  than  guess  the  proper  lead 
on  the  long  shots.  Therefore,  my 
friends,  take  with  a grain  of  salt  the 
wild  claims  of  non-crippling  kills  on 
geese  and  ducks  at  75  to  90  yards. 
The  big  10-gauge  magnum  is  the  only 
smooth-bore  made  today  that  has  a 
chance  to  make  such  scores,  but  even 
it  lacks  an  effective  pattern  with  shot 
heavy  enough  to  reach  these  extreme 
ranges  and  have  adequate  penetration 
energy.  Bear  in  mind  at  all  times: 
large  size  shot  is  necessary  beyond 
50  to  55  yards;  small  shot  has  the 
dense  pattern  needed  but  lacks  the 
kinetic  energy  to  penetrate;  6’s  will 
do  well  to  45  and  make  scratch  kills 
at  50  yards;  5’s  will  increase  the  range 
5 yards;  4’s  will  penetrate  enough  to 
kill  ducks  60  yards  but  lack  the  energy 
necessary  for  geese;  3’s  are  a happy 
medium  between  4’s  and  2’s  but  are 
no  longer  loaded  in  factory  shells  un- 
less by  Alcan;  2’s  have  enough  energy 
to  kill  75  yards  but  lack  pattern.  They 
run  88  pellets  to  the  ounce.  The  lJs- 


ounce  loads  ahead  of  4M  to  4/2  drams 
in  the  3-inch  12-gauge  magnum  car- 
ries 168  pellets  against  192,  4’s  in  the 
2/i  standard  12-gauge  magnum  with 
its  1/2  ounces  which  is  about  the  light- 
est strictly  60-yard  gun  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  2/4-inch  12-gauge  mag- 
num can  be  safely  used  in  all  modern 
shotguns  both  light  and  heavy  if  you 
are  willing  to  absorb  its  punch  to  the 
rear.  In  a 7%-pound  gun  the  free  re- 
coil of  the  old  3/i- Ilf  Xpress  load 
(12-Ga.)  is  32  foot  pounds.  Put  the 
magnum  4-1M  load  in  it  and  its  recoil 
becomes  45  F.P.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  3-inch  12-gauge  4/2-1/8  magnum 
develops  in  a 9-pound  gun.  The  ex- 
cessive latest  412-1/8  load  develops  54 
F.P.  of  recoil  in  this  same  9-pound  gun 
which  is  definitely  an  uncomfortable 
shell  to  use.  As  far  as  I am  concerned 
it  is  strictly  for  geese,  and  a few  shots 
now  and  then  at  turkey  or  fox.  The 
recoil  of  a 11/2-pound  double  mag- 
num ten  seems  no  more  severe  than 
the  1/8-ounce  12-gauge. 

Assuming  your  gun  is  capable  of 
70  per  cent  patterns  at  40  yards  on  a 
30-inch  circle,  which  is  better  than 
the  most  of  these  12-gauge  magnums 
will  do,  you  will  find  when  you  step 
back  to  60  yards  its  pattern  has 
dropped  to  around  40  per  cent.  With 
2’s  and  the  extreme  Us-ounce  load, 
that  means  your  pattern  has  thinned 
out  to  about  one  pellet  for  every  10  to 
12  square  inches.  Extend  this  range 
to  75  yards  and  you.  will  find  it  pro- 
portionally thinner.  The  big  tens  will 
usually  throw  tighter  more  even  pat- 
terns than  the  best  twelves  as  their 
shot  column  is  shorter.  It  is  plain  to 
understand  when  we  start  shoving 
long  shot  columns  through  the  cham- 
ber pressure  cones  and  again  through 
the  choking  muzzle  cones  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  a big  percentage  of  muti- 
lated pellets  and  mutilated  pellets  are 
erratic  in  their  flight.  They  lose  veloc- 
ity rapidly  and  seldom  maintain  any 
efficiency.  When  one  fires  over  water 
these  erratic  flying  pellets  are  notice- 
able. Copperized  shot  resists  defor- 
mation and  produces  more  even  pat- 
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terns  but  is  very  high  priced  now  and 
not  made  in  sizes  larger  than  4’s.  I 
have  not  tested  the  new  nickel-plated 
shot  as  yet  but  hear  good  reports  on 
its  pattern  tests.  Here  again,  we  have 
a prohibitive  priced  shot  which  is 
made  only  in  very  small  sizes.  As  you 
test  your  guns  beyond  45  yards  please 
note  the  rapid  drop  in  shot.  At  50 
yards  try  holding  over  at  least  12 
inches;  at  65  yards,  18  inches  or  more 
and  24  to  26  inches  at  75  yards.  If  your 
gun  happens  to  be  sighted  low  you 
will  have  to  hold  even  higher.  A good 
trap  gun  is  generally  a good  duck 
and  goose  gun  due  to  it  being  sighted 
high.  A host  of  technicalities  enter 
into  the  development  of  the  wild-fowl 
gun  which  we  will  discuss  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  all  interesting  to  the 


smooth-bore  enthusiast  and  covers 
some  colorful  characters,  like  the  great 
old-timer,  Fred  Kimbal,  and  more  re- 
cent, Nash  Buckingham.  Their  lives 
and  their  contribution  to  a fine  sport 
will  live  on  as  long  as  we  have  duck 
and  goose  shooting. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  band  together 
to  make  the  “idiot  wild-fowler”  about 
as  popular  as  an  American  barber  in 
Cuba.  Make  sensible  conservation  our 
theme  song  and  strive  to  cooperate 
with  the  Wildlife  Service  to  prevent 
yoss  to  all  through  promiscuous  crip- 
pling. When  you  can  see  the  eyes  of  a 
goose  and  large  duck  it  is  in  range 
and  not  until  then.  Whether  you  shoot 
a 20-gauge  or  10-gauge  magnum  use 
it  sensibly. 


SEEN  ANY  PRETTY  WHISTLERS  LATELY? 

The  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  is  conducting  a whistling  swan  survey  in 
which  the  birds  are  colored  on  a part  of  the  body.  Pennsylvania  residents 
who  see  the  color-marked  swans  are  requested  to  report  this  to  a representa- 
tive of  the  Game  Commission,  telling  the  date  and  location  of  the  sighting. 

The  migrating  birds  were  banded  and  marked  this  spring  to  learn  more 
about  the  relationship  between  populations  wintering  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
concentration  areas  for  breeding  in  the  northcentral  states  and  Canada  and 
other  patterns  of  distribution. 

The  tails  of  swans  from  Maryland  are  yellow  or  purple.  The  purple  markings 
may  appear  black.  Those  taken  in  the  Lake  Erie  marshes  of  Ohio  are  colored 
green.  Swans  trapped  in  Michigan  are  colored  red  on  their  bodies  and  lower 
neck  regions. 


1960-61  SHOOTING  PRESERVE  DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

More  than  300  places  to  hunt  are  listed  in  the  1960-61  National  Directory 
of  Shooting  Preserves,  now  available  without  charge  to  all  interested  persons, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  The  handy  pocket-sized 
folder  names  the  public  shooting  preserves,  indicates  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated  and  lists  telephone  numbers.  It  also  describes  what  hunters  can 
expect  at  the  preserves  by  way  of  upland  game  and  pass  shooting  for  mal- 
lards, services,  and  facilities. 

Leading  sporting  goods  stores  in  the  41  states  where  preserves  may  be 
operated  should  have  copies  of  this  handy  folder.  Country  motels,  gasoline 
service  stations,  travel  bureaus,  and  automobile  clubs  also  should  have  supplies 
of  the  folders.  The  leading  American  gun  and  ammunition  makers  will  send 
copies  on  request,  and  they  also  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sportsmen’s  Service 
Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1960  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  excepting 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  Inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  X:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A M.  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 . 8 ... 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons)  ... 


1 


1 

30 

8 

20 


Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  f 

Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below)  *( 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  In  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  . . 2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  Inclusive)  ..  Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  Individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


OPEN 

SEASONS 

First  Day 

Last 

Day 

Oct.  29 

Dec. 

3 

and 

Dec.  26 

Jan. 

2, 

1961 

1 Oct.  29  . 

....  Nov. 

12 

|Oct.  29  . 

....  Nov. 

26 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Oct,  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Oct.  29 

Dec. 

3 

and 

Dec.  26  . 

....  Jan. 

2. 

1961 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec. 

3 

Dec.  26 

Jan. 

2. 

1961 

No  Close 

Season 

No  Close 

Season 

No  Close 

Season 

All  mos. 

(except  Oct.  1 

-28) 

Nov.  28 

3 

Nov.  28 

Dec. 

3 

DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regard- 
less of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License 
and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless 

Deer  License)  

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as 
the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered 

legal,  by  individual  

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— (Requires 
Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  ..  


(only  one  deer^ 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct.  1 Oct.  28 


Dec.  5 ....  Dec.  16 
Dec.  17  only 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears.  Elk. 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  ....  .. 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961 
Nov.  24  . Jan.  15,  1961  and 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19,  1961 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19.  1961 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  in  the 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming, 
McKean.  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia. 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit, 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  County 
Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  oc- 
cupants may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  Deer 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  17. 
or  after  December  16,  1960 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12 :00  o'clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


OTHER  birds  are  bigger,  some  are  more  colorful,  a few  fly  faster— but  for 
sport  and  year-round  enjoyment,  none  can  equal  the  bobwhite  quail, 
“Prince  of  Gamebirds.”  From  the  first  cheerful  whistle  in  spring  to  a climax  of 
whirring  wings  in  fall,  bobwhite  is  followed  with  intense  interest  by  farmers 
and  sportsmen. 

Pennsylvania  quail  hunters  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  once  were.  Neither 
are  the  quail.  But  in  recent  years,  the  supplies  of  bobwhite  have  quite  often 
exceeded  the  demand  for  the  sport  he  offers.  Ever  since  the  near-fatal  winter 
of  1936,  bobwhite  has  been  staging  a comeback.  He  has  been  helped  by 
milder  winters,  by  additional  protection  during  the  hunting  seasons,  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  birds  stocked  by  the  Game  Commission.  He  has  been 
encouraged  by  an  increase  in  conservation  farming— by  farmers  leaving  more 
uncultivated  acres  where  he  can  find  cover  he  needs  so  badly.  But  most  of  all, 
he  has  learned  to  live  with  changing  times  and  landscapes.  Bobwhite  has 
adapted  himself  to  a different  sort  of  world.  This,  in  itself,  is  a tremendous 
tribute  to  quail  courage  and  vitality. 

A covey  of  quail  on  the  rise  is  truly  a marvelous  thing.  With  a startling 
whir  of  wings,  perhaps  a few  alarm  calls,  and  surprising  speed,  the  birds 
rocket  in  all  directions.  No  other  game  birds  offer  such  a thrill— no  other  pro- 
vides so  many  tempting  targets  all  at  once.  And,  as  Ned  Smith  has  so  beauti- 
fully portrayed  it  on  this  month’s  cover,  no  other  game  bird  holds  so  much 
interest  for  a bird  dog.  Bobwhite  scent  is  strong  and  attractive.  Bobwhites  will 
stand  fast,  thereby  permitting  a setter  or  pointer  to  hold  the  point  and  show 
their  style. 

After  that,  it’s  up  to  the  hunter.  If  he’s  new  to  the  game,  he  may  fire  at  the 
entire  covey— and  hit  absolutely  nothing.  But  if  he’s  an  old-time  quail  hunter 
(and  for  these  there  is  no  other  kind  of  hunting),  he’ll  take  one  additional 
step  to  allow  the  birds  to  get  out  to  fair  range  and  to  permit  the  tingle  to 
leave  his  backbone.  He  will  smoothly  bring  the  gun  into  his  shoulder,  seat  it 
snugly  against  his  cheek,  pick  out  a single  at  the  edge  of  the  spreading  covey, 
and  swing  . . . swing  . . . swing! 

Then  this  sportsman  will  compliment  his  dog  for  a nice  retrieve  and  move 
on  to  the  next  likely  cover  where  he’ll  hunt  for  another  covey,  take  only  a 
few  from  that  one.  This  kind  of  harvest  will  insure  a bright  future  for  bob- 
white— a great  game  bird  on  the  rise. 
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EDITORIAL... 

Your  Host  With  the  Most 


ON  115,000  farms  covering  almost  7,000,000  acres  it’s  harvest 
time  in  Pennsylvania.  Across  one-quarter  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  tractors,  combines,  cutters,  pickers  or  hands  are  now 
hard  at  work  on  (or  recently  completed)  an  agricultural  harvest 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars. 

This  month  also  marks  the  peak  of  still  another  harvest— a crop 
that  is  neither  cultivated  nor  planted  but  is  still  just  as  much  a 
product  of  farming  and  land-use.  In  November  more  than  a 
million  Keystone  State  sportsmen  and  thousands  of  visitors  from 
other  parts  of  the  nation  will  take  gun  in  hand  to  seek  their 
share  of  the  wildlife  crop— rabbits  and  ringnecks,  bobwhite  quail 
and  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey  and  gray  squirrel. 

Most  hunters  are  impressed  by  the  fall  beauty  of  Pennsylvania 
farmlands.  Many  appreciate  the  hospitality  and  friendly  welcome 
of  their  landowner  hosts.  But  more  should  recognize  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  crops  yielded  by  Keystone  State  farms.  For 
in  an  age  when  nutrition  and  natural  vitamins  have  almost  be- 
come lost  in  the  advertising  of  pills  and  powders,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  tasting 
and  eating  real  food.  Nothing  else  gives  as  much  pleasure  and  in 
most  cases,  nothing  else  is  as  nourishing,  especially  when  it  has 
been  grown  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  produces  more  buckwheat,  for  example,  than  any 
other  state— almost  one-third  of  the  nation’s  crop.  And  no  out- 
doorsman  has  really  lived  until  he  has  started  the  day  with  a 
heaping  plateful  of  buckwheat  cakes.  These  should  be -served 
with  Pennsylvania  maple  syrup  or  honey  from  one  of  the  state’s 
14,000  apiaries.  For  a real  hunting  camp  breakfast,  the  menu 
should  also  feature  plenty  of  Pennsylvania  eggs— three  out  of  the 
top  ten  poultry  counties  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania (Lancaster,  York  and  Bucks).  The  ham  or  bacon  should 
also  be  “home-grown,”  for  Pennsylvania  farmers  raise  more  than 
500,000  hogs  each  year.  For  lunch,  sportsmen  would  do  well  to 
carry  fruit  produced  by  Commonwealth  orchardists.  Among  all 
states  Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of  peaches, 
sixth  in  apples,  fifth  in  grapes. 

For  its  first  150  years  of  existence,  Pennsylvania  was  called 
the  “Breadbasket  of  America.”  Other  states  have  now  exceeded 
the  Commonwealth  in  size  and  quantity  of  some  agricultural 
crops.  But  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  still  recognized  for  their 
industry,  skill,  neatness  and  modern  approach  to  crop  production. 
The  wildlife  crop  sustained  on  their  farms  speaks  well  of  fertile 
soils  and  good  land  management.  The  food  they  produce  for 
human  consumption  is  the  best  you  can  buy  anywhere.  In  appre- 
ciation for  their  hard  work  and  for  their  hospitality  each  fall, 
every  Keystone  State  sportsman  should  respect  their  rights  and 
. . . USE  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  PRODUCTS-BEST  IN 
THE  LAND. 
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With  Wanderlust  in  His  Heart 
A Pennsylvanian  Finds  Those . . . 

Far-off  Hills... 

By  Bob  Bell 


SOME  people  are  bom  that  way. 

Always  wanting  to  go  somewhere 
—anywhere— so  long  as  it’s  around  the 
next  bend  in  the  road  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 

He  was  that  way.  As  a kid,  and 
probably  like  all  kids  born  in  the  East, 
he  wanted  to  be  a cowboy  when  he 
grew  up,  with  a half-wild  stallion  to 
ride,  a Winchester  in  a saddle  boot 
and  a .45  Colt  on  his  hip.  Or  a lumber- 
jack in  some  half-lost  camp  among 
the  trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It  was  hard  to  do  any  more  than 
dream  about  such  things  in  east-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  but  there  were  hills 
and  woods  and  valleys  to  roam,  and 
always  the  river  with  the  Indian  name 
that’s  been  called  the  most  beautiful 
word  in  the  English  language,  the 
Susquehanna. 

When  he  finished  high  school  there 
was  a war  on  and  he  wanted  to  get  in 
it.  That  would  be  one  way  to  see  new 
places,  meet  new  people.  And  there 
would  be  new  guns  to  shoot. 

Since  his  fourth  birthday,  when  he 
received  an  air  rifle  as  a gift,  he’d  been 
crazy  about  guns.  Even  before  that, 
actually.  His  earliest  memory  was  of 
playing  with  a revolver.  He  never 
knew  its  make  or  caliber  but  he  never 
forgot  its  blue-black  sheen  or  its  sharp 
clean  oily  smell. 

Other  guns  followed  the  air  rifle. 


BOB  BELL  is  Assistant  Editor  of  “Official 
Detective  Stories”  magazine  with  editorial 
offices  in  Philadelphia.  A native  of  Blooms- 
burg,  he  wrote  the  outdoor  column  for  the 
“Bloomsburg  Press,”  is  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
and  a free-lance  writer  whose  work  has  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  as  well  as  many 
others. 


A pellet  gun  at  seven,  a .22  rifle  and 
20-gauge  shotgun  a few  years  later,  a 
.348  and  various  others  before  leaving 
high  school.  It  felt  strange  to  leave 
them  behind  when  he  left  for  the 
Army.  He  was  seventeen  then,  too 
young  to  be  drafted  so  he  enlisted. 

If  he  wanted  changes,  Alabama  had 
them.  Miserably  cold  and  wet  in 
spring,  with  nothing  but  red  clay  that 
baked  into  brick  in  the  summer  and 
scrub  pines  thick  as  a hair  brush. 
Forced  marches  with  the  sweat  col- 
lecting in  puddles  in  the  face  piece  of 
the  gas  mask.  Saturday  nights  in  Gads- 
den and  weekends  in  Birmingham. 
Days  on  the  range  with  a factory-new 
’03-A3  built  by  a typewriter  company, 
serial  number  4,831,662.  It  had  a stock 
from  an  Alvin  Linden  nightmare  and 
a barrel  with  half  the  grooves  missing. 
It  was  as  ugly  as  sin  and  just  as 
deadly.  At  200  yards  the  first  shot  was 
a pinwheel  and  it  never  threw  a wild 
one  in  all  the  months  he  used  it. 

Louisiana  was  even  stranger.  A 
month  along  the  Sabine  River,  a nar- 
row sluggish  muddy  stream,  frighten- 
ing somehow,  with  suggestions  of  the 
unknown  in  it.  Tall  solid  gum  trees  in 
the  green  shade  along  the  banks,  and 
open  pine  woods  behind. 

A short  stay  in  Oklahoma.  And  then 
one  day,  half  asleep  in  the  familiar 
warmth  of  the  troop  train,  he  thought 
of  all  the  places  he’d  been,  all  the 
things  he’d  seen,  and  he  smiled  and 
was  happy.  He  didn’t  know  where  he 
was  going  now.  It  didn’t  matter.  Just 
to  be  moving  was  enough.  But  his 
throat  swelled  shut  when  the  train 
passed  through  Pennsylvania  in  the 
night. 

He  hadn’t  realized  there  was  so 
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much  water  in  the  Atlantic.  Thirteen 
days  to  cross,  thirteen  days  and  nights, 
mostly  spent  in  the  bottom  bunk  of  a 
five-high  stack,  four  decks  down  on  a 
thing  called  the  Marine  Wolf— far  too 
fancy  a name  for  the  stubby  Liberty 
ship  that  rolled  and  pitched  in  the 
storm-lifted  waves  until  the  deck  was 
almost  awash  and  the  screws  chewed 
salt  air  in  the  down  troughs.  Thirteen 
times  twenty-four  hours,  alone  among 
three  thousand  men,  eyes  closed,  body 
braced,  concentrating  on  maintaining 
the  delicate  balance  of  his  queasy 
stomach.  A dozen  times  he  would  have 
traded  his  soul  for  three  deep  breaths 
of  the  storm-lashed  air  topside. 

England  was  as  he’d  expected.  A 
castle  commanding  the  estuary  inside 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  permanent  looking, 
as  if  it  had  been  there  before  King 
John  and  the  Magna  Carta  and  would 
be  there  when  even  the  memory  of 
Hitler  was  dust.  Houses  with  thatched 
roofs  and  people  who  spoke  English 
with  a strange  accent— different  than 
the  French-influenced  drawl  of  New 
Orleans  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
Hat  speech  of  New  England. 

Soon  they  crossed  the  Channel.  He 
didn’t  like  France  much.  Holland  was 
better,  and  he  often  went  through  a 
chow  line  several  times  to  give  the 
extra  servings  to  kids  who  hung 
around  despite  the  snow  and  wind 
and  their  broken  shoes. 


Weeks  passed,  and  months.  A lot  of 
new  country  was  seen,  but  it  wasn’t 
appreciated.  It  was  just  studied,  for 
slope  and  cover  and  movement.  When 
not  scanning  the  terrain,  his  eyes 
craned  upwards  and  neck  stiffened 
from  watching  for  strafing  fighter 
planes.  The  sky  was  pale  blue,  so 
pale  it  was  almost  no  color  at  all.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  sky  he’d  seen 
above  Hunter’s  Lake  in  Sullivan 
County  many  years  before. 

Deer  season  in  Pennsylvania.  A let- 
ter said  his  father  wasn’t  hunting,  and 
wouldn’t  until  he  was  there  to  go 
along.  Then  they’d  go  up  Kettle  Creek. 
He  was  thinking  of  that  in  his  sleep 
when  someone  woke  him  to  go  on 
watch. 

There  were  always  rivers.  The  Rhine 
was  the  biggest.  Wide,  swift,  sullen, 
ominous.  When  the  Messerschmitts 
came  upstream,  their  wings  blinking 
orange  and  spouts  of  dirty  water  lift- 
ing skyward,  his  belly  went  away 
somewhere  as  it  had  years  before  when 
a sudden  gale  came  up  the  Susque- 
hanna, funneling  between  the  island 
and  the  west  shore  and  raising  white- 
caps  so  high  he  couldn’t  reach  bot- 
tom with  his  pole.  For  an  instant  he 
wondered  if  he’d  ever  see  that  river 
again.  Then  the  planes  were  gone  and 
they  didn’t  come  back. 

The  Wesser  was  crossed,  and  the 
Elbe,  and  then  it  was  over  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  go  home. 

Summer  in  Pennsylvania.  Quiet 
shaded  streets  and  houses  that  didn’t 
have  the  walls  blown  in.  Everything 
was  smaller  than  he  remembered  and 
he  was  uncomfortable  with  people 
he’d  known  all  his  life.  All  but  the 
last  three  years. 

“What  was  it  like?”  they  asked. 

“There  were  trees  in  Germany,”  he 
said.  “Big  trees,  pines,  with  no  under- 
brush. Like  a park.  We  chopped  some 
down  and  burned  them  in  big  piles 
in  the  rain,  and  sat  around  the  fires 
and  talked  and  squirted  streams  of 
shaving  cream  into  the  flames.  It 
smelled  good,  but  not  as  good  as  the 
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pine  boughs  under  the  blankets.  It 
rained  every  day  for  three  weeks  and 
we  sat  around  the  fires  and  talked  and 
lay  in  the  tents  and  listened  to  it.  This 
was  afterwards.” 

They  dropped  a bomb  in  August 
and  he  didn't  cross  the  Pacific.  In  a 
way  this  saddened  him.  He  built  his 
first  custom  rifle  and  hunted  deer  with 
his  father.  The  winter  passed  and  in 
less  than  a year  he  tired  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  rising  sap  and  life-showing 
trees  made  him  restless.  Early  day- 
dreams of  western  deserts  and  big 
trees  came  back.  He  packed  his  duffle 
and  headed  west. 

Pittsburgh  was  a red  glare  in  the 
night  fading  behind  him.  The  heavy 
smell  of  Indiana’s  newly  turned  black 
loam  faded  in  the  sharp  wind  off  Lake 
Michigan.  Chicago  was  a nightmare. 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  stretched  to  re- 
mote horizons.  The  wide  shallow 
Platte  brought  back  memories  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  he  half  expected  to 
see  high-humped  buffalo  in  distant 
wallows. 

In  western  Wyoming  he  went  north. 
Rock  and  sage  stretched  ahead  and 
he  longed  for  the  appearance  of  moun- 
tains. In  them,  he  could  not  see  them. 


One  dawn  a coyote  crossed  the  road 
on  spring-steel  legs  and  he  wished  for 
the  scoped  .257  he’d  left  behind. 

Far  north  of  Boise  the  apple  and 
hops  country  gave  way  to  ranches  and 
logging.  He  got  work  in  the  woods. 

Choker-setting  was  tough  at  the 
mile-high  altitude,  but  he  got  used  to 
it.  When  the  D-8  cat  pulled  a load  of 
logs  away  the  ripping  sound  of  gaso- 
line saws  and  the  crack-swish-crash- 
thump  of  falling  ponderosa  came  on 
the  wind.  He  had  never  seen  bigger 
trees. 

After  work  he  peeled  off  the  Levi’s 
and  scrubbed  away  sweat-streaked 
dust  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  bunk 
tent  to  watch  the  sunsets.  Saturday 
nights  he  played  poker  in  town  saloons 
with  big-hatted  cowboys  and  loggers 
in  corked  boots.  Sundays  they  fished 
the  Secesh  and  the  famed  River  of  No 
Return.  In  October  elk  bugled  in  the 
wilderness. 

They  drove  north  to  Grangeville, 
east  along  the  Clearwater,  past  Sally’s 
Restaurant  where  they  joked  about 
not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
Sally,  turned  north  at  Elk  City  and 
camped  under  the  top  rim  of  the 
Clearwater  drainage.  Ghosting  through 
the  shadowy  lodgepoles,  feeling  the 
hot  elk  droppings  melting  through  the 
snow,  seeing  the  ivory-tipped  rack 
rise  out  of  the  tangle  ahead  and  sens- 
ing the  slam  of  the  .348  as  he  shot  and 
shot  again,  was  one  of  the  high  points 
of  his  life.  It  wasn’t  until  later,  while 
talking  in  Charley  Evans’  gun  shop, 
that  he  remembered  Pennsylvania. 

A 12-gauge  Purdey  brought  it  back. 
It  was  something  alive  as  he  swung  it 
to  cover  the  hub  cap  of  a passing  car. 
But  the  country  beyond  was  wrong, 
the  Purdey  was  out  of  place.  It  be- 
longed in  a field  of  standing  corn  be- 
tween woods  of  flaming  maple,  with 
a squawking  pheasant  exploding  up- 
wards, its  yard-long  tail  streaming 
behind.  Or  in  the  tangled  vines  of  a 
deep  hollow,  the  ground  damp  and 
soft  underfoot  and  the  odor  of  crushed 
grapes  in  the  air  and  a pair  of  grouse 
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twisting  through  the  hemlocks  beyond. 
Or  in  a grass  swale,  with  a cottontail 
skittering  ahead  of  the  beagles.  But 
not  in  a broad  brown  meadow,  with 
fingers  of  pine-covered  hills  coming  in 
and  high  broken  mountains  blocking 
out  the  sky. 

The  gun  belonged  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  so  did  he. 

He  went  home.  A second  trip  to 
Idaho  followed,  but  he  knew  this  was 
just  for  the  hunting.  When  he  came 
east  again  he  found  some  permanence 
with  a wife.  Vacation  trips  to  the 
jumbled  Maine  coast,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  treeless  sandy  Carolina 
shores,  took  the  edge  off  his  wander- 
lust, and  year-round  varmint  hunting 
provided  enough  shooting. 

But  one  day  the  regular  job  became 
too  confining,  the  smells  of  the  chem- 
icals too  overpowering.  He  quit. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  they  asked. 

“Back  to  school.” 

They  pondered  this.  “But  why  go 
to  New  Mexico?” 

“I’ve  never  been  there,”  he  said. 

In  the  middle  of  a broad  shallow 
basin  a mile  above  sea  level  sprawled 
Albuquerque.  Fourteen  miles  of  Route 
66  made  up  its  main  street  and  in  the 
center  dozed  a Spanish  plaza  250  years 
old.  A dozen  miles  east  the  Sandias 
rose  to  11,000  feet,  their  west  slopes 
bare  rock,  the  east  flanks  heavily 
forested. 

From  that  height  a thin  green  line 
marked  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  basin, 
the  only  contrast  to  the  red-brown 
desert  rock.  But  at  sundown  the  purple 
shadows  mellowed  the  starkness  and 
wind-blown  sage  rolled  where  no 
fences  stood  to  block  its  path,  and 
outside  her  hogan  an  Indian  woman, 
blanket-wrapped,  stared  through  the 
shadows  into  the  past,  feeling  in  her 
blood  the  memories  beyond  her  mem- 
ory. 

They  explored,  and  visited  Old 
Mexico,  talked  with  people  who  spoke 
of  Billy  the  Kid  as  an  old  friend,  and 
savored  the  heat  of  the  desert.  But  a 
year  was  enough  to  make  them  long 


for  the  cool  green  fastnesses  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s woods,  the  shadowed  glens 
along  the  Susquehanna.  It  took  three 
days  of  hard  driving  to  cover  the  two 
thousand  miles. 

Centre  County  was  home.  The  for- 
est-covered peneplains  circling  the 
school  were  bleak,  but  the  hump  of 
Mt.  Nittany  was  a constant  reassur- 
ance. 

Black  Moshannon’s  waters  chilled 
even  in  summer;  the  perfection  of  fall 
days,  with  the  hardwood  leaves  blaz- 
ing then  falling,  and  the  smoke  of 
their  burning  making  an  aromatic 
haze  against  the  sky,  was  almost  un- 
bearable. 

Cottontails,  grouse,  deer,  even  tur- 
key, haunted  the  hills.  One  December 
day  he  killed  the  biggest  buck  he  ever 
saw  in  the  woods.  The  next  year  he 
got  another  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  same  spot. 

They  were  happy. 

But  in  February  it  was  time  to  leave. 
The  winters  had  been  long  and  cold. 
They  wanted  a chance  to  thaw  out, 
put  away  heavy  clothes,  feel  warm 
breezes  again.  But  where  to  go? 

“I  don’t  like  the  South,”  she  said, 
“and  we’ve  tried  the  Southwest.  . . .” 

That  didn’t  leave  much  choice. 

California  was  three  thousand  miles 
away.  Odd  things  were  familiar  now. 
The  Y bridge  in  Zanesville,  the  semi- 
skyscrapers in  Columbus,  and  the 
places  they  always  made  the  wrong 
turn.  They  crossed  the  big  river  at 
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Hannibal"  this  time  and  talked  of 
Huckleberry  Finn.  A blizzard  sweep- 
ing across  northern  Kansas  halted 
them  a day  in  Oberlin.  The  eastern 
third  of  Colorado  was  empty,  dull; 
then  the  mountains  rose  up  like  a wall 
and  they  spent  a week  just  looking. 

Denver  was  nothing,  but  the  moun- 
tains were  unbelievable  and  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Gods  took  their  breath 
away.  Spring  winds  still  chilled  by 
high-country  snow  whistled  between 
haunted  spires  and  Pikes  Peak  bulked 
blue-white  in  the  distance. 

Going  west  they  ran  into  snow  on 
Loveland  Pass  and  before  they  topped 
out  at  12,000  feet  they  couldn’t  see  the 
front  of  the  car  hood.  But  on  top  it 
cleared  and  high  above  them  snowy 
slopes  glistened  through  the  clearest 
atmosphere  in  the  world.  At  a turnoff, 
two  backpackers  made  ready  to  snow- 
shoe  into  the  wilderness,  and  he  sad- 
dened because  he  couldn’t  go  with 
them. 

Vast  empty  stretches  of  junipers  in 
Utah  and  Nevada.  They  bypassed 
Reno  and  climbed  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
splendid  mountains  but  dwarfed  by 
the  recent  memories  of  Colorado. 

There  were  many  things  to  do  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Skyline  Drive 
offered  tremendous  views  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Along  the  Coast  Highway  surf 
fishermen  heaved  long  weighted  lines 
beyond  the  breakers  and  they  stopped 
to  watch.  He  scooped  a handful  of 


water  from  the  mightiest  ocean  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  tasted  its  salti- 
ness and  wondered  if  the  dew  drops 
would  be  missed  from  the  vastness. 

They  watched  the  barking  seals  off 
Monterey  and  drove  through  miles  of 
vineyards  baking  in  the  Napa  Valley 
heat  and  tasted  wine  from  hundred- 
year-old  vats  in  cool  caves.  They  lost 
themselves  among  towering  redwoods 
and  were  overawed  by  waterfalls 
dropping  from  Y o s e m i t e’s  mist- 
shrouded  peaks. 

But  these  stolen  moments  were  too 
few.  The  crush  of  people  was  annoy- 
ing at  first,  then  maddening.  Endless 
streams  of  people,  cars,  buses,  trains. 
All  rushing,  all  competing,  but  for 
what?  To  get  to  the  other  end  of  the 
freeway  so  they  could  turn  around  to 
rush  back.  . . . 

One  day  they  pulled  aside  long 
enough  to  ask  where  it  all  led  and 
whether  they  wanted  to-  go  along. 
They  didn’t. 

Then  where  was  there  to  go?  They’d 
crossed  and  re-crossed  a continent, 
always  looking,  always  hunting,  search- 
ing the  far-off  hills  for  the  place  they 
could  be  happy.  The  years  had  passed 
and  they  hadn’t  found  it.  Now  it  was 
time  to  settle  down,  to  end  the  roam- 
ing. But  where  could  they  go  and  be 
happy? 

There  was  only  one  answer.  When 
you’re  in  California,  the  far-off  hills 
are  in  Pennsylvania. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  again  urging  students 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  participate 
in  their  1960-61  Essay  Contest.  Teachers  and  schools  must  conduct  the  contest 
in  cooperation  with  local  conservation  or  sportsmen’s  clubs  which  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Federation.  Essay  themes  this  year  are  “How  to  Preserve  Wild- 
life” (for  Junior  High  students)  and  “The  Relation  of  Land  Management 
Practices  to  Wildlife”  (for  Senior  High  students).  Each  entry  must  be  an 
original  composition  by  the  boy  or  girl,  not  over  500  words  in  the  Junior  High 
Division  and  not  over  1,000  words  in  the  Senior  High  Division.  Closing  date 
for  contest  entries  will  be  January  15,  1961.  More  than  $500  is  being  offered  in 
prizes.  For  further  details,  contact  Robert  C.  Yake,  Chairman,  Federation 
Essay  Contest,  Box  124,  Quentin,  Pa. 
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SHOES 


By  NED  SMITH 


King  of  the 
Upland  Game  Birds 


1.  A large  ruffed  grouse  will  weigh 
three  pounds.  True  or  false? 

2.  Both  parents  feed  and  care  for 
the  young  grouse.  True  or  false? 

3.  How  did  the  ruffed  grouse  get 
its  name? 

4.  Does  the  male  grouse  drum  by 
beating  a log  with  its  wings? 

5.  Many  grouse  die  during  hard 
winters  because  of  a shortage  of 
available  food.  True  or  false. 

6.  Do  grouse  lie  well  to  a dog’s 
point? 

7.  At  what  age  can  baby  grouse  fly? 

8.  Do  grouse  eat  large  acorns? 

PERHAPS  I’m  a trifle  biased,  but  I 
can’t  think  of  a more  enjoyable 
combination  than  a sunny  November 
afternoon,  a nicely  balanced  scatter- 
gun,  and  a vine-draped  thicket  full  of 
grouse.  The  whirlwind  explosion  of 
flushing  birds  and  the  thrill  of  making 
(or  muffing)  a difficult  shot  has  no 
equal  in  small  game  hunting. 

The  ruffed  grouse  was  not  always 
the  cagey  game  bird  he  is  today.  Penn- 
sylvania’s first  white  men  found  it 
easy  to  kill  plenty  of  birds  with  well- 
aimed  sticks  and  stones.  Even  today, 
in  the  wilder  portions  of  Canada,  the 
ruffed  grouse  is  equally  unsophisti- 
cated, and  hunters  easily  kill  their 


limits  by  blasting  the  poor  birds  on  the 
ground. 

Number  7M’s  can  be  very  educa- 
tional, though,  and  as  every  grouse 
hunter  knows,  the  modern-day  Penn- 
sylvania grouse  is  the  slickest  thing  in 
feathers.  Its  phenomenal  eyesight  and 
exasperating  shyness  make  it  a difficult 
creature  to  hunt,  and  only  the  smart- 
est of  bird  dogs  can  make  the  “brown 
bomber”  lie  to  the  point.  When  it  does 
stay  put  its  roaring  take-off,  frequently 
occurring  after  the  hunter  has  passed 
its  hiding  place,  is  apt  to  completely 
shatter  the  nerves  of  all  but  the  most 
seasoned  gunners.  Add  to  this  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  bird’s  escape  route 
invariably  places  several  hulking  tree 
trunks  between  the  fading  bird  and 
the  frantic  human,  and  it’s  small  won- 
der there  are  so  few  grouse  hunters. 

For  all  his  exasperating  character- 
istics the  “king  of  game  birds”  is  nev- 
ertheless enthusiastically  admired  by 
sportsmen  with  an  eye  for  beauty.  His 
cocky  crest,  magnificent  tail,  and 
haughty  bearing  make  him  a singularly 
handsome  creature.  Most  specimens 
from  Pennsylvania  are  predominantly 
brown  above,  with  a sprinkling  of 
whitish  markings  and  black  mottling. 
The  tail  is  generally  brown,  tipped 
with  gray,  and  crossed  with  a wide 
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black  sub»terminal  band  and  narrower 
black  cross-bars.  Ruffs  of  glossy  black 
feathers  particularly  encircle  the  neck. 
Variations  of  the  usual  color  phase  in- 
clude “silver-tails”— in  which  the  tails 
are  gray  instead  of  brown,  and  “red- 
ruffs— a rusty  plumage  with  chocolate 
brown  ruffs  and  a dark  brown  tail 
band.  Female  grouse  are  colored  much 
like  the  males.  The  chief  external  dif- 
ferences are  the  female’s  smaller  ruffs, 
shorter  tail,  and  interrupted  barring 
of  the  lower  neck  and  upper  breast. 
Also,  the  black  tail  band  is  generally 
unbroken  in  the  male  and  broken  in 
the  center  in  the  female. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a sturdy,  com- 
pact bird,  admirably  adapted  to  life  in 
a hostile  environment.  Its  plumage 
offers  the  ultimate  in  protective  color- 
ation. Its  stout  wings,  powered  by 
tremendous  breast  muscles,  are  per- 
fectly designed  for  taking  off  at  full 
throttle  and  maneuvering  swiftly 
through  thick  underbrush.  Its  strongly 
nailed  feet  are  excellent  for  scratching 
among  the  fallen  leaves  for  food.  In 
winter  they  are  transformed  into  veri- 
table snowshoes  by  the  growth  of  a 
horny  fringe  on  the  toes.  The  grouse’s 
winter  plumage  is  unbelievably  dense, 
providing  excellent  insulation  against 
the  cold— in  fact,  in  frigid  weather 
these  birds  think  nothing  of  flying 
headlong  into  a snowdrift  to  spend 
the  night. 

The  ruffed  grouse  can  never  be  ac- 
cused of  being  a gadabout.  It  might 
travel  no  farther  than  a half  mile  from 
a given  point  during  the  entire  year, 
and  its  daily  movements  usually  cover 
but  a few  hundred  yards.  For  this 
reason  its  small  home  range  must  meet 
all  its  requirements  as  to  food,  cover, 
nesting  sites,  and  a certain  amount  of 
seclusion. 

Food  is  not  much  of  a problem,  for 
the  grouse  is  perhaps  our  most  omniv- 
orous game  bird.  Its  summer  diet  con- 
sists chiefly  of  insects,  berries  and 
other  wild  fruit,  sedges  and  green 
leaves.  As  autumn  approaches  fewer 
insects  are  utilized  and  their  place  is 


taken  by  wild  grapes  and  late-matur- 
ing fruit  and  berries,  mast,  and  various 
buds.  Later  in  the  fall  and  winter  buds 
make  up  a large  part  of  the  diet. 

The  study  of  crop  contents  is  an  in- 
teresting hobby,  one  from  which  the 
hunter  can  learn  a great  deal.  You 
never  know  what  you’ll  find.  One 
mysteriously  light  and  fluffy  crop  I 
once  opened  was  stuffed  with  nothing 
but  witch  hazel  blossoms.  Another  was 
filled  to  the  bursting  point  with  bright 
red  barberry  fruits.  Some  contain 
acorns  so  large  you  can’t  imagine  how 
the  bird  could  swallow  them.  But  the 
most  interesting  are  those  containing 
a typical  collection  of  grouse  foods. 
One  crop  might  contain  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves  and  as  many 
different  buds,  plus  a few  acorns  or 
berries.  Among  the  leaves  I’ve  found 
in  grouse  crops  were  those  of  arbutus, 
sheep  sorrel,  wintergreen,  greenbriers, 
rattlesnake  weed,  everlasting,  hepat- 
ica,  wood  sorrel,  and  various  sedges. 
Berries  and  fruits  included  wild 
grapes,  wild  apples,  hawthorn,  green- 
brier,  barberry,  wintergreen,  choke- 
berry,  and  various  dogwoods  and 
viburnums.  Mast  included  beechnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  acorns.  Buds  from 
birches,  aspens,  cherries,  blueberries, 
arbutus,  apple,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  were  heavily  utilized  in  late 
fall  and  winter. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  influence  a 
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grouse’s  survival,  none  is  as  important 
as  cover.  This  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  decline  of  northern 
Pennsylvania’s  grouse  population  with- 
in the  past  three  decades,  as  our  out- 
sized  deer  herd  and  rapidly  maturing 
forests  combined  to  eliminate  valuable 
undergrowth.  Today  good  grouse 
cover  is  returning  on  a limited  scale 
wherever  sizable  tracts  of  timber  are 
being  cut,  but  most  of  Pennsylvania’s 
northern  counties  are  still  too  open  to 
shelter  many  of  these  secretive  birds. 

A seasoned  grouse  hunter  can  recog- 
nize good  cover  on  sight.  Laurel  and 
greenbrier  thickets  along  stream  bot- 
toms are  excellent,  especially  when 
studded  with  hemlocks  or  white  pines. 
Patches  of  windfalls,  the  edges  fes- 
tooned with  wild  grape  vines,  are 
likely  spots.  Dense  pine  woods  among 
immature  hardwoods  usually  harbor 
some  birds,  and  trails  and  roads 
through  scrub  oak  country  are  excel- 
lent. Abandoned  apple  orchards  close 
to  cover  can  be  mighty  good,  espe- 
cially late  in  the  season,  and  slashings 
a few  years  old,  when  overgrown  with 
suitable  vines  and  underbrush,  gen- 
erally attract  birds  from  the  surround- 
ing woodlands. 

But  this  is  hunting  season  talk.  To 
really  get  to  know  the  ruffed  grouse 
you  should  visit  his  haunts  in  early 
spring  when  his  year  is  just  beginning. 
Here,  in  the  first  sunny  days  of  mid- 
March  you  can  hear  his  throbbing 
love  song— a series  of  hollow,  muffled 
thumps  that  start  slowly,  accelerate 
steadily,  and  end  in  a rolling  whir. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  cock 
bird  as  he  stands  on  a log,  firmly 
braced  by  his  fanned-out  tail,  and 
beats  the  air  sharply  with  his  wings. 

The  drumming  log  is  usually  an  old 
one  of  considerable  size  and  generally 
somewhat  mossy  and  decayed.  Some 
logs  have  been  used  by  generation 
after  generation  of  drummers  and 
these  venerable  specimens  invariably 
have  a low  spot  where  countless  per- 
formances have  worn  away  several 
inches  of  crumbling  wood.  Because 


the  bird  commonly  roosts  on  the  drum- 
ming log  during  the  mating  season 
such  logs  can  readily  be  recognized 
by  the  heaps  of  droppings.  Where 
suitable  logs  are  scarce  rocks,  stumps, 
and  exposed  tree  roots  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Although  spring  is  the  mat- 
ing season,  grouse  can  occasionally  be 
heard  drumming  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  particularly  during  the  warm 
days  of  autumn.  Darkness  doesn’t  al- 
ways ring  down  the  curtain,  either. 
Several  years  ago  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  a deer  hunting  companion 
several  of  us  heard  a grouse  drum- 
ming nearby,  even  though  the  sun  had 
set  hours  before  and  a bright  full 
moon  glimmered  above  the  tree  tops. 

The  earliest  springtime  perform- 
ances attract  males  as  well  as  females, 
and  when  that  happens  a rousing  good 
fight  often  ensues.  To  the  victor  goes 
the  territory,  including  the  drumming 
log  and  any  footloose  females  that 
might  be  available.  As  the  drumming 
season  hits  full  stride  during  the 
month  of  April  most  of  the  females  in 
the  vicinity  are  in  turn  lured  to  the 
drumming  log.  Each  is  greeted  by  the 
irresistible  spectacle  of  the  cock  in 
full  strut.  His  handsome  tail  is  spread 
like  an  opened  fan  and  iridescent 
black  ruffs  form  a puffy  frill  about  his 
head.  He  steps  primly  back  and  forth 
on  the  log,  dragging  his  pinions  at  his 
side.  As  the  female  comes  closer  he 
bounces  off  the  log  to  meet  her,  hiss- 
ing and  shaking  his  head  in  time  with 
his  slow-motion  strutting,  until  the 
comely  lady-grouse  forgets  she  is  a 
lady. 

The  drummer  himself  has  no  more 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  hen’s 
problems  are  just  beginning.  Her  first 
task  is  to  select  a nesting  site,  usually 
at  the  base  of  a tree  or  bush.  Here 
she  scratches  a depression  in  the 
ground,  lines  it  with  dry  leaves,  and 
over  a period  of  several  weeks  de- 
posits her  six  to  sixteen  white  or  buff 
eggs  therein. 

As  with  other  ground-nesting  birds, 
the  eggs  are  vulnerable  to  every  skunk, 
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OUTER  RR/NARY  OR 
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MroPLE  TA/L  FEATHER  OE  FEMALE 


’possum,  raccoon,  blacksnake,  and 
crow  that  comes  along.  Raccoons, 
foxes,  wildcats,  and  great  horned  owls 
are  at  all  times  a threat  to  the  setting 
bird  as  well. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  chicks  emerge 
approximately  twenty-three  days  after 
incubation  begins.  Getting  out  of  the 
shell  is  an  exhausting  struggle  but  in 
a few  hours  the  fuzzy  little  creatures 
are  scampering  about  like  little  mice. 
They  usually  leave  the  nest  the  same 
day  they  are  hatched. 

From  the  beginning  the  young  are 
taught  to  squat  motionless  on  the 
ground  at  a signal  from  the  mother, 
and  to  see  a flock  of  a dozen  or  more 
tiny  chicks  suddenly  disappear  before 
your  very  eyes  is  to  witness  one  of 
Nature’s  most  incredible  feats  of  magic. 
So  concealed,  the  young  are  exasper- 
atingly  difficult  to  find,  and  they  will 
rarely  stir  unless  actually  touched. 
Meanwhile,  the  frantic  mother  bird 
either  attempts  to  lure  you  from  the 
vicinity  by  a pathetic  broken-wing 
act,  or  rushes  right  at  you,  squealing 
in  rage. 

Little  grouse  must  pull  off  the  hid- 
ing trick  to  perfection,  for  death  is  the 
penalty  for  a shoddy  performance. 
Their  enemies  are  legion.  Cooper’s  and 
sharpshinned  hawks,  mink,  weasels, 
’coons,  foxes,  and  snakes  all  take  their 
toll.  Heavy  or  prolonged  rains,  too, 
can  be  fatal  to  the  tender  chicks. 


In  a few  days  little  brown  flight 
feathers  are  appearing  on  their  downy 
wing  tips  and  at  the  age  of  three 
weeks  the  young  can  fly  quite  well. 
At  one  month  of  age  they  can  burst 
from  the  ground  like  scared  quail 
when  flushed,  and  by  early  fall  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their 
mother. 

In  October  the  young  birds  undergo 
a strange  period  of  restlessness.  Mount- 
ing antagonism  and  nervousness  finally 
reach  a climax  in  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  fall  shuffle,  or  “crazy 
flight,”  during  which  individuals  sud- 
denly take  off  in  seemingly  undirected 
flight.  Many  such  spontaneous  excur- 
sions come  to  an  abrupt  end  against 
a tree,  building,  or  picture  window. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  fall  shuffle, 
it  has  the  effect  of  scattering  the  brood 
and  severing  the  apron  strings.  From 
now  on  the  young  are  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  mother  bird,  and  by 
the  time  hunting  season  rolls  around 
they  have  reached  adulthood. 

They  are  fewer  in  number,  now. 
Possibly  only  two  or  three  out  of  the 
original  dozen  have  survived  the  haz- 
ards of  growing  up  in  Penn’s  Woods. 
But  be  on  your  toes,  hunters!  These 
birds  may  be  young  but  they  have 
learned  their  lessons  well. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  That  would  really  be  a large  one. 
Maximum  weight  is  somewhat 
less  than  two  pounds. 

2.  False.  The  male  rarely  sees  the 
young. 

3.  From  a ruff  of  iridescent  feath- 
ers on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

4.  No.  It  beats  the  air  with  its 
wings. 

5.  False.  These  birds  can  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  buds,  of  which 
there  is  a practically  unlimited 
supply. 

6.  No.  It  takes  an  exceptionally  good 
dog  to  make  them  behave. 

7.  They  can  fly  well  at  the  age  of 
three  weeks. 

8.  Yes.  They  can  handle  the  largest. 
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New  Hope  From  an  Old  Tradition  . . . 

Chinese  Chestnut 

By  Bob  Bowers 


MY  NEIGHBORS  plant  their  back 
yards  in  truck  crops,  such  as 
tomatoes,  corn  and  beans.  My  wife 
and  I envy  them  their  fresh  garden 
vegetables  each  summer,  and  at  one 
time  we  even  considered  joining  them 
in  this  type  enterprise.  When  their 
harvest  is  over,  though,  mine  is  just 
beginning,  and  the  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment on  my  part  is  doubly  re- 
warding. Unlike  my  neighbors,  I use 
the  large  section  of  my  back  yard  to 
grow  trees.  They  are  not  just  “any 
trees,”  however,  for  they  are  seedlings 
so  steeped  in  tradition  that  they  seem 
almost  sacred.  They  are  chestnut  trees, 
of  the  Asiatic  variety,  and  they  are 
blight  resistant  enough  to  grow  and 
produce  nuts  for  more  than  100  years. 


I water,  weed  and  fertilize  my  trees 
by  hand,  fondly  watching  their  new 
purplish  leaves  unfold  after  each  rain 
or  watering.  New  growth  is  measured 
each  week  to  see  how  tall  they  grow 
by  season,  soil,  month  and  climatic 
conditions.  In  1959,  a bed  of  yearlings 
grew  almost  three  inches  during  the 
first  week  of  October  following  a 
drenching  rainfall  combined  with 
warm  weather.  From  constant  care, 
these  one-year-old  trees  averaged  18 
inches  in  height  after  one  growing 
season,  but  a half-dozen  grew  to  36 
inches  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

During  the  late  spring  and  summer, 
I walk  with  my  young  son  and  daugh- 
ter down  to  our  backyard  nursery  to 
survey  the  husky  little  trees,  admiring 
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their  sturdy  growth  and  vigorous 
struggle  to  outgrow  their  nearby 
cousins. 

From  these  seed  beds,  hundreds  of 
trees  are  now  growing  in  widely  dis- 
persed areas.  They  are  being  grown 
by  my  neighbors  as  lawn  decorations 
and  shade  trees  which  produce  nuts; 
many  women’s  clubs  now  plant  them 
as  “tradition”  plants  in  front  of  their 
club  houses;  sportsmen  from  my  state 
and  surrounding  states  grow  them  on 
their  hunting  grounds  to  assure  future 
hunting  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  most  important  to  me, 
my  85-acre  farm  receives  an  annual 
allotment  where  a 2,000-tree  orchard 
is  being  developed  for  future  income. 

It  probably  strikes  visitors  oddly 
when  they  gaze  down  across  my  back 
yard  and  observe  the  maze  of  boxes, 
row  on  row.  At  first  glance,  it  must 
appear  that  a series  of  miniature 
wagons  without  wheels  are  “going 
west.”  There  are  not  tops  nor  bottoms, 
except  the  sky  and  Mother  Earth,  bul 
these  are  my  chestnut  frames.  They 
are  my  pride,  my  joy  and  my  hopes 
for  the  future.  This  backyard  nursery 
is  for  many  reasons.  One  is  to  serve  as 
a hobby  for  me  and  my  family,  for  we 
are  all  fascinated  by  plants  and  love 
to  watch  them  grow.  Another  is  to 
carry  on  my  own  research  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  a 
better  tree  and  nut.  Primarily,  though, 
the  two  greatest  incentives  for  this 
enterprise  concern  themselves  with 
future  hunting  and  the  revival  of  an 
old  and  cherished  tradition— that  of 
youngsters  racing  the  turkeys  and  deer 
to  the  chestnut  woods  in  early  morn- 
ing mists  again. 

These  young  Chinese  chestnut  seed- 
lings differ  somewhat  from  our  Amer- 
ican tree,  but  they  will  do  well  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  loss  and  re- 
discovery of  a blight  resistant  strain 

DEAD  SNAGS  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
American  chestnut  tree.  Chestnut  blight  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  wiped  out  our  native 
trees.  Some  sprouts  still  come  up  from  the 
old  stumps  but  so  far,  none  appears  to  be 
entirely  blight  resistant. 
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SEEDLING  BED  for  Chinese  chestnut  seedlings  is  prepared  by  the  author  in  his  back 
yard  nursery.  From  these  beds  a 2,000-tree  orchard  is  being  developed.  At  10  years  of  age, 
a tree  should  produce  10  to  15  pounds  of  nuts. 


of  the  American  chestnut.  In  addition, 
these  trees  can  be  planted  and  will 
thrive  on  the  hunting  grounds  across 
the  East  and  deep  into  the  South, 
where  once  again  the  deer,  bear, 
grouse,  squirrel  and  wild  turkey  can 
grow  fat  upon  the  sweet  nuts  pro- 
duced. 

The  Chinese  chestnut  can  and  is  on 
its  way  to  closing  the  gap  between  loss 
and  rediscovery.  It  is  strange  but  true 
that  the  very  same  tree,  the  Asiatic 
chestnut,  was  blamed  for  carrying  the 
blight  to  America  is  the  tree  which  is 
acting  as  a “stand  in”  while  resistant 
varieties  of  our  American  tree  are  be- 
ing established. 

The  chestnut  blight  first  appeared 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  spread  through- 
out the  natural  range  of  the  American 
chestnut,  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and 
West  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  less 
than  50  years.  An  equivalent  of  nine 
million  acres  of  chestnut  timber  died. 


In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
one  out  of  every  four  trees  in  the 
forest,  one-fourth  of  the  total  timber 
growth,  succumbed  to  the  disease 
epidemic. 

From  time  to  time,  even  now,  re- 
ports of  living  native  chestnuts  arise, 
but  eventually  these  will  likely  die. 
New  sprouts  grow,  some  bear  nuts, 
but  these  too  perish  to  the  blight 
which  still  lingers  in  the  old  stumps. 
At  first,  great  hopes  rode  upon  each 
new  shoot  that  emerged  from  the  dead 
stumps,  but  as  the  process  was  re- 
peated year  after  year,  hopes  began 
to  fade  and  soon  a certain  apathy  sur- 
rounded the  new  growth  of  this  native 
monarch. 

For  awhile,  universities  around  the 
East  and  dedicated  individuals  planted 
the  few  seeds  derived  from  still  living 
trees.  Continued  failure  to  maintain 
life  among  the  resultant  seedlings 
caused  research  and  enthusiasm  to 
slowly  dissolve.  Professor  J.  Lupton 
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Mecartney  of  the  Pomology  Depart- 
ment, Penn  State  University,  advised 
me  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
plantings  of  native  chestnuts  which 
are  of  appreciable  size  in  recent  years. 
“I  don’t  believe,”  he  said,  “there  will 
be  much  interest  in  this  species  in 
Pennsylvania  until  or  unless  someone 
is  able  to  show  that  he  has  a clone  or 
strain  that  is  resistant  to  blight.”  Pro- 
fessor Mecartney  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Jesse  D.  Diller,  Northeast  Experiment 
Station,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Laurel, 
Maryland,  has  several  native  trees 
under  test.  Even  these,  he  said,  have 
not  proceeded  far  enough  to  deter- 
mine that  the  trees  are  resistant  to 
the  extent  desirable. 

When  the  American  chestnut  grew 
in  profusion  upon  our  hills,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sought  after  and 
consistent  food  supplies  for  the  wild 
game  we  hunt.  Man  has  not  come  up 
with  an  ever-near  suitable  substitute 
for  forest  game.  Wild  game  animals 
and  birds,  alike  suffered  a drastic 
blow  in  the  wake  of  the  blight  which 
destroyed  this  vital  food  supply.  It 
was  the  chestnut  woods  where  the 
squirrels  were  found  in  droves;  where 
the  wild  turkey  feasted  and  grew  fat; 
where  the  deer,  bear,  grouse  and  a 
multitude  of  other  game  stored  extra 
weight  for  the  long  hard  winters 
ahead.  Indeed,  the  American  chestnut 
was  the  foundation  of  hunting  in  those 
days,  and  by  mass  planting  of  the 
blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnut  it 
can  again  serve  the  exact  same  pur- 
pose and  almost  equally  as  well. 

The  Chinese  variety  is  not  quite  the 
timber  tree  the  American  was,  but  I 
know  of  a grove  of  five  trees  that 
tower  50  feet  tall  and  are  less  than  10 
years  old.  And  the  tannin  content  is 
greater  in  the  bark  and  wood.  Pri- 
marily, though,  it  is  resistant  to  the 
blight  and  will  produce  a fine  crop  of 
nuts.  This  immigrant  tree  is  not  the 
competitor  for  space  that  the  native 
was,  but  given  a start  it  can  compete 
with  a great  number  of  our  oaks, 
hickories  and  even  faster  growing 
trees.  The  Chinese  tree  is  somewhat 


more  demanding  in  soil  type  than  the 
American  chestnut,  but  it  grows  well 
in  fence  rows  and  on  hillsides  just  as 
well,  and  it  is  more  beautiful  as  a 
shade  tree. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  ex- 
actly how  many  Chinese  chestnuts 
now  grow  in  Pennsylvania,  but  up- 
wards of  50,000  were  growing  here  in 
1950.  Since  then,  these  same  trees 
have  produced  nuts  and  seedlings 
have  been  grown  and  planted  across 
the  state.  Those  planted  as  late  as 
1954  should  be  producing  a crop  of 
nuts  now.  At  10  years  of  age,  a tree 
should  produce  from  10  to  15  pounds 
of  nuts  and  at  15  years  a tree  which 
has  been  well  cared  for  should  pro- 
duce about  100  pounds  per  year.  Pro- 
duction starts  around  the  sixth  year, 
and  increases  with  age  until  it  reaches 
its  maximum  production  at  about  15 
years.  A friend  of  mine,  from  whom 
I obtained  most  of  my  finest  seed,  has 
two  14-year-old  trees  which  produced 
18  gallons  of  nuts  in  1959,  which 
amounts  to  about  100  pounds.  How- 
ever, while  this  is  not  bad  production, 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
higher  had  the  trees  been  planted 
farther  apart. 

Of  course,  such  high  rates  of  pro- 
duction are  found  primarily  in  the 
orchard  type  planting,  where  individ- 
uals are  prepared  to  care  for  the  trees 
similar  to  the  care  given  an  apple 
orchard.  Still,  in  woodlands  and  open 
fields,  these  hardy  trees  will  grow  and 
produce  good  crops  for  game  and 
people. 

One  false  impression  about  the  Asi- 
atic chestnut  should  be  cleared  up, 
especially  for  woodland  owners.  This 
misconception  is  that  this  tree  will  not 
make  a timber-sized  tree,  due  to  the 
typical,  low  spreading  crowns  common 
to  most  Chinese  chestnut  trees.  How- 
ever, the  tall  and  stately  tulip  poplar, 
one  of  our  finest  timber  trees,  will 
grow  lower,  speading  crowns  when 
open  grown  where  maximum  sunlight 
can  reach  it.  The  first  plantings  of 
Asiatic  chestnuts  were  made  in  or- 
chards to  gain  early  and  abundant 
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fruiting.  "Naturally,  these  trees  were 
short  and  not  suited  to  timber.  “A 
prejudice  grew  out  of  these  early 
plantings  toward  the  trees  as  potential 
forest  competitors.”  Reports  published 
indicated  that  40  feet  was  about  maxi- 
mum height  for  the  species,  but  this 
is  not  true.  Dr.  Jesse  Diller  pointed 
out  in  1940  that  “concise,  descriptive 
field  notes  of  explorers  in  Asia  and  the 
botanical  manuals  of  the  regions  show 
that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  chest- 
nut trees  sometimes  attain  maximum 
heights  of  60  to  90  feet,  respectively, 
with  diameters  of  two  to  three  feet.” 

This  information  alone  should  prove 
to  the  skeptics  that  the  timber  poten- 
tial is  found  in  the  Chinese  chestnut. 
More  important  to  sportsmen  is  the 
fact  that  the  trees,  once  planted,  can 
sustain  themselves  for  many,  many 
years  as  wildlife  food  producers. 

A good  indicator  of  the  soil  type 
where  these  trees  do  best  would  be 
the  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity.  The 
yellow  poplar  soil  type  of  the  central 
forest  region  of  the  United  States 
seems  well  suited  to  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  both  Asiatic  chestnuts. 
Beech  woods  and  areas  removed  from 
frost  pockets  where  dogwoods  and 
spicebush  shrubs  do  well  are  also  ex- 
cellent planting  sites.  In  addition  to 
these  areas,  I personally  found  that 
my  own  seedlings  made  unusual 
growth  in  1959  on  good  soil  where 
none  of  the  above  species  were  pres- 
ent. I had  planted  the  seed  in  the  fall 
and  they  came  through  in  good  fashion 
in  the  spring.  Despite  a drought  that 
lasted  nearly  all  summer,  killing  one- 
fourth  of  my  white  and  scotch  pine 
seedlings,  these  young  chestnuts  grew 
husky  stems  and  16  inches  tall  in  one 
year. 

One  trouble  with  this  type  planting 
is  of  course  the  loss  of  seed  to  natural 
hazards.  The  game  one  tries  to  make 
improvements  for  is  often  the  culprit 
which  does  the  most  damage.  In  my 
case,  squirrels  and  chipmunks  had 
dug  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 250-seed 
planting  in  one  area.  The  nuts  which 
sprouted  seemed  to  be  less  tasteful 


YOUNG  SEEDLINGS  do  well  in  good,  well- 
drained  soil.  They  are  intolerant  to  shade. 
In  planting  a hunting  area,  use  forest  open- 
ings of  20-40  feet  in  diameter. 

and  were  safe  from  the  appetites  of 
hungry  rodents.  It  also  seems  when 
long  rows  of  these  trees  are  planted 
together,  rabbits  move  in  to  shear  the 
seedlings  three  or  four  inches  above 
the  ground,  or  in  my  case  flush  with 
the  snowline  last  winter.  In  one  group 
of  healed  in  seedlings  in  my  nursery, 
rabbits  cut  off  400  plants  during  heavy 
snows  the  past  winter. 

When  a nut  is  allowed  to  germinate 
in  the  wild,  danger  lurks  in  every  cor- 
ner. I have  watched  morning  glory 
and  greenbrier  vines  strangle  the 
struggling  seedlings  to  death  in  one 
summer,  and  honeysuckle  is  equally 
lethal.  Unless  one  plants  the  nut  on 
plowed  ground,  competition  from 
other  wild  plants  is  a factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

For  this  reason,  instead  of  nuts, 
strong-stocked  seedlings  should  be 
used  in  planting  a hunting  area.  If 
forest  openings  of  20-40  feet  in  diam- 
eter are  available,  they  will  make  good 
sites  for  Chinese  chestnuts.  In  such 
cases,  the  brush  that  may  be  growing 
in  the  openings  should  be  girdled  or 
cut  back. 

Another  excellent  location  for  plant- 
ing these  fine  trees  is  along  fences 
which  are  normally  kept  clean  by 
farmers.  Fences  leading  out  from  the 
wood  lots  are  the  best  bet,  since  squir- 
rels venture  out  to  such  food  supplies 
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in  morning  and  evening.  The  greatest 
advantage  to  this  method  is  that  most 
farmers  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  seedlings  planted  for  them  on  their 
lands.  They  will  more  than  likely  even 
take  them  under  their  wings.  Because 
most  farmers  remember  with  such 
fond  affection  the  days  of  the  great 
American  tradition,  they  will  take 
kindly  to  anyone  whose  efforts  are 
aimed  at  bringing  back  some  sem- 
blance of  those  earlier  days.  Of  course, 
wildlife  is  not  all  which  loves  the 
chestnut.  If  the  farmer  happens  to  eat 
more  of  the  resultant  nuts  than  the 
game,  then  that,  too,  is  small  price  for 
hunting  privileges.  Personally.  I don’t 
know  a farmer  who  can  resist  the  pos- 
sibilities of  chestnuts  on  his  land 
again.  Yet,  one  must  keep  in  mind  at 
all  times  that  the  mere  purchase  and 
planting  of  a tree  doesn’t  open  the 
gates  forever  on  private  lands.  It 
might  soften  the  relationships  to  a re- 
markable degree,  however. 

In  planting  a tree  of  such  conse- 
quence as  the  Chinese  chestnut,  one 
should  always  aim  at  giving  his  prog- 
eny every  chance  for  survival.  In  do- 


ing so,  one  should  not  regard  this  fine 
tree  as  any  tender,  weak-kneed  indi- 
vidual, for  actually  he  is  an  exception- 
ally hardy  individual.  Even  if  planted 
adverse  to  the  manner  recommended 
by  “experts,”  it  will  probably  five  and 
thrive  in  spite  of  what  you  do.  The 
best  criteria  I know  for  choosing  a 
good  tree  is  the  total  amount  of  root 
area  compared  to  the  wood  above 
ground.  This,  plus  knowing  something 
about  your  seed  and  tree  source, 
seems  basic  in  purchase  of  any  tree, 
and  should  be  followed  if  possible. 

Several  things  should  be  remem- 
bered about  Chinese  chestnuts  which 
should  help  in  determining  how  suc- 
cessful a game  food  planting  will  be. 
First  off,  these  trees  are  intolerant  of 
shade  just  as  the  yellow  poplar  and 
red  oak  are  intolerant,  but  they  can 
compete  and  grow  tall  if  the  soil  is 
good  and  a cleared  area  is  available 
from  the  start.  They  require  sunlight 
for  best  growth,  and  the  larger  the 
crown  is  allowed  to  grow  the  more 
nuts  will  be  produced.  If  the  soil  is 
good  and  well-drained,  the  Chinese 
chestnut  should  do  well. 


ANNOUNCING  PENNSYLVANIA 
WALNUT-BUTTERNUT  CONTEST 

The  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Extension  and  Horticulture  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  “Pennsylvania  Farmer”  magazine,  is  again  conducting  a state- 
wide contest  among  Pennsylvania  residents.  Entries  are  limited  to  black 
walnuts,  English  (Persian)  walnuts,  and  to  butternuts  grown  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Not  less  than  30  nuts  from  the  same  tree  constitute  an  entry.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  offering  more  than  $150  in  cash  prizes,  judging  will  be  done  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  winning  entries  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harrisburg  next  January.  The  contest 
closes  December  15,  1960.  For  additional  information  and  entry  blanks,  write: 
Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers  Association,  George  G.  Weber,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
748  South  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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Time,  Luck  and  Patience 
Plus  Skill  Are  a Cure  for 
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Meleagris  Gal  la  pa  vo  Fever 

By  Louis  W.  Stevenson 


IT  WAS  cold,  just  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  and  a mixture  of  sleet  and  rain 
was  falling.  The  location  was  a pla- 
teau on  one  of  the  Tioga  County 
mountains  in  northern  Pennsylvania. 
Under  the  low  hanging  branches  of  a 


large  white  pine  tree,  two  hunters 
crouched,  cold,  wet  and  shivering.  The 
shivering  was  not  entirely  due  to  the 
foul  weather;  rather  it  was  a combina- 
tion of  the  elements  and  Meleagris 
Gallapavo  Fever. 

One  of  the  hunters  was  a business- 
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man  from  a city  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state;  the  other,  the  author  of 
this  story. 

Across  the  small  field  of  millet, 
which  had  not  been  harvested  that 
season  and  across  which  the  two  hunt- 
ers were  intently  watching,  was  an- 
other pine  tree  and  under  it  crouched 
another  city  hunter.  He  too  was  af- 
flicted with  Meleagris  Gallapavo 
Fever. 

What  is  this  disease  that  will  bring 
presumedly  sane,  sensible  business- 
men away  from  all  the  comforts  of 
their  homes  and  cause  them  to  spend 
an  entire  day  under  conditions  they 
would  not  consider  at  any  price  if  it 
were  part  of  their  everyday  existence? 
Meleagris  Gallapavo  Fever,  or  as  we 
call  it  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  “Tur- 
key Fever,”  is  a malady,  extinct  in 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  but  now 
afflicting  several  hundred  thousand 
Pennsylvania  hunters  every  year.  Mele- 
agris Gallapavo  Fever  is  nothing  more 
than  the  urge  that  takes  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania into  the  woods  every  fall  in 
search  of  the  elusive  wild  turkey. 

For  many  years  the  wild  turkey  was 
practically  unknown  in  Pennsylvania 
until  a program  of  wild  turkey  prop- 
agation and  management  was  started 


by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. Since  that  time  the  birds  have 
been  on  the  increase  in  the  state  to 
the  point  where  the  kill,  in  1959,  ex- 
ceeded an  estimated  15,000  birds. 

Wild  turkey  hunting  is  in  a class  by 
itself.  It  produces  thrills  not  experi- 
enced in  any  other  kind  of  hunting. 
It  takes  skill,  luck,  cunning  and  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 
Many  turkey  hunters  feel  satisfied 
with  a day’s  hunt  if  they  just  see  a 
turkey  even  though  they  don’t  get  a 
shot  at  it.  Some  hunters  will  sit  for 
hours,  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  mentioned  before,  hopefully 
and  even  prayerfully  waiting  for  a 
wild  turkey  to  come  within  shooting 
range.  When  a bird  does  appear  these 
same  hunters  will  sit  motionless,  make 
no  effort  to  raise  a gun,  watch  the 
bird  until  it  finally  disappears,  com- 
pletely hypnotized  by  the  sight  into  a 
paralytic  form  of  Meleagris  Gallapavo 
Fever. 

I saw  a prominent  criminal  lawyer 
swallow  his  cigar  butt,  in  his  excite- 
ment over  killing  a wild  turkey  gob- 
bler, and  then  look  around  to  see  what 
happened  to  the  cigar.  I saw  a busi- 
ness executive  lay  down  his  gun,  pick 
up  a turkey  he  had  just  killed  and 
start  for  home  with  no  thought  of  a 
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$200  gun  he  was  leaving  behind.  The 
writer  has  seen  sober,  professional 
men  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  dance  around  like  an  African 
native  when  they  killed  their  first  wild 
turkey. 

I saw  one  man,  who  had  hunted  all 
his  life,  shaking  like  a leaf  after  look- 
ing a wild  turkey  in  the  eye  from  a 
distance  of  about  three  feet.  He  had 
crouched  behind  a stone  fence  to  try 
to  call  a turkey.  At  the  first  sound 
from  his  call,  a turkey  answered  a 
short  distance  away.  After  a wait  of 
several  minutes  brought  no  further 
sound,  he  slowly  raised  up  to  peek 
over  the  stone  fence.  A big  gobbler 
had  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time 
and  hunter  and  turkey  found  them- 
selves staring  at  each  other  eye  to 
eye  at  a distance  of  about  three  feet. 
After  a moment  of  complete  surprise 
on  the  part  of  both  hunter  and  hunted, 
the  turkey  flushed  with  a great  flap- 
ping of  wings,  the  hunter  jumped  to 
his  feet,  fired  both  barrels  at  random 
into  the  air  and  started  on  a dead  run 
for  other  parts. 

To  get  back  to  the  two  hunters  and 
the  writer  looking  across  that  par- 
ticular millet  field  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
I had  seen  turkeys  feeding  in  this  field 
prior  to  and  during  the  early  days  of 
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the  season.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  pattern  in  their  feeding 
habits.  They  were  there  some  days  in 
the  early  morning,  at  noon  and  occa- 
sionally just  before  dusk. 

On  this  cold  November  day  we  had 
arrived  just  before  daylight,  deter- 
mined to  wait  them  out.  One  member 
of  our  party  of  four  had  gone  into 
the  woods  a couple  hundred  yards 
from  our  millet  field  and  was  hidden 
near  a path  that  the  turkeys  seemed 
to  follow  when  headed  for  the  fields. 

After  getting  all  set  as  comfortably 
as  possible  under  the  pine  tree  I got 
out  my  turkey  talker  and  gave  a 
couple  soft  yelps  but  no  turkey  an- 
swered. This  performance  was  re- 
peated about  every  twenty  minutes 
but  either  the  wind  was  killing  the 
sound  of  any  reply  or  there  were  no 
turkeys  there  to  answer.  We  heard 
nothing  except  the  wind  and  rain. 

About  10:00  a.m.  a shot  was  heard 
in  the  woods  in  the  area  where  the 
fourth  member  of  the  party  was  watch- 
ing. After  a wait  of  about  half  an 
hour,  I decided  to  investigate,  and 
learned  that  he  had  seen  two  turkeys 
at  a distance,  traveling  directly  to- 
ward our  hiding  place.  Because  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind  he  could  clearly 
hear  my  call  and  could  hear  the  tur- 
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keys  answering.  They  had  come  to 
within  fifty  feet  of  our  hiding  place 
but  we  never  heard  them.  They  had 
undoubtedly  heard  a false  note  or 
had  seen  us  move  because  they  turned 
and  ran  directly  toward  our  hunter. 
He  had  killed  one  of  them,  a nice  hen 
weighing  about  ten  pounds.  The  other 
bird  had  flushed  deeper  into  the 
woods. 

After  a short  council  of  war  we  de- 
cided that  the  lucky  hunter  would  take 
our  car  and  move  to  another  spot 
about  a mile  away  and  try  for  some 
squirrels,  although  it  was  far  from 
good  squirrel  hunting  weather.  He 
was  to  bring  the  car  back  and  pick  us 
up  at  dark. 

We  again  took  our  stands  under  the 
pines  and  went  back  to  the  routine  of 
shivering  and  calling.  No  results. 
About  1:00  p.m.  a flock  of  low  flying 
wild  geese  passed  overhead  and  ap- 
peared to  alight  in  a neighboring  field. 
In  order  to  get  a better  look  at  the 
geese,  my  companion  and  I had 
crawled  from  under  the  pine  leaving 
our  guns  behind  covered  with  a plas- 
tic jacket  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

We  had  no  sooner  stepped  into  the 
open  than  four  turkeys  flushed  out  of 
a clump  of  aspens  about  seventy-five 
feet  to  the  left  of  our  pine  tree.  With 


no  guns  we  stood  there  and  watched 
them  easily  coast  into  the  woods  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  downhill.  This  was 
my  hunting  pal’s  first  sight  of  a real 
wild  turkey.  He  really  started  shaking 
only  now  it  wasn’t  from  the  cold  alone. 

They  say  turkey  hunters  are  not 
necessarily  crazy  but  it  helps,  so  back 
under  the  pine  we  went.  The  balance 
of  the  afternoon  dragged  on  with  the 
rain  coming  down  harder  than  ever, 
me  using  the  turkey  talker  but  no 
turkeys. 

Finally,  at  about  4:30  p.m.,  I sug- 
gested that  we  had  better  call  it  a day, 
head  for  home  and  some  dry  clothes, 
some  drinks  and  hot  food.  Frankly,  I 
was  d—  near  stiff  from  the  cold. 

As  we  were  getting  ready  to  cross 
over  to  our  friend  under  the  pine  tree 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  I hap- 
pened to  notice  a movement  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  to  our  right. 
Quickly,  we  dropped  into  a crouch 
and  waited.  In  a few  minutes  four 
turkeys,  a gobbler  and  three  hens, 
moved  into  the  open  and  started  feed- 
ing on  the  millet.  They  were  out  of 
range  but  too  close  to  take  a chance 
on  calling  so  all  we  could  do  was  wait. 

The  gobbler  was  working  toward  a 
spot  directly  in  front  of  us  so  I whis- 
pered to  my  companion  to  get  ready. 
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The  birds  seemed  entirely  unaware  of 
our  presence  and  kept  moving  closer 
all  the  time. 

The  muzzle  of  my  companion’s  gun 
was  drawing  figure  eights  in  the  air 
and  he  was  shaking  with  a real  case  of 
turkey  fever.  The  gobbler  finally  ap- 
proached to  about  25  yards  from  us. 
I thought  the  gun  would  never  go  off 
but  it  did  and  the  gobbler  dropped. 
I made  a dash  for  the  turkey  and 
grabbed  it  but  it  was  dead  as  any 
turkey  ever  would  be.  My  pal  was  so 
stunned  by  what  he  had  done  that  he 
just  sat  there  and  watched. 

A great  many  turkey  hunters  swear 
that  you  need  camouflage  clothing, 
charcoal  smeared  on  your  face,  and  a 
long-range  scope-sighted  rifle,  or  a 
shotgun  about  the  size  of  a small  can- 
non in  order  to  bag  a wild  turkey. 
Personally,  I believe  there  are  three 
points  in  turkey  hunting  that  a hunter 
must  heed  if  he  is  to  have  success. 

First  of  all,  he  must  hunt  where 
there  are  turkeys.  This  means  scouting 
the  country  prior  to  the  season  to 
locate  flocks  of  the  birds,  to  find  feed- 
ing areas  and  to  study  when  the  birds 
visit  a particular  area.  That  might  be 
daily,  every  other  day  or  even  once 
a week. 


Second,  he  should  have  a good  tur- 
key talker  and  know  how  to  use  it.  I 
prefer  the  box  call  with  a hinged  lid 
patterned  after  the  old  Missouri  “Gib- 
son Call.”  It  is  easy  to  use  and  once 
mastered  there  are  no  false  notes  to 
scare  the  birds  away. 

Third  and  finally,  turkey  hunting 
takes  patience  and  lots  of  it.  After  the 
turkeys  have  been  located  and  a good 
call  is  available  the  hunter  still  has  to 
wait  for  the  turkeys  to  come  within 
shooting  range.  This  may  take  but  a 
few  minutes  or  it  can  take  all  day.  The 
hunter  must  be  able  to  remain  quiet 
and  motionless  so  as  not  to  disturb  a 
turkey  coming  in  to  the  call. 

As  to  the  firearm  needed.  Any  gun 
legal  for  hunting  will  kill  a turkey  if 
the  bird  is  within  range  of  the  par- 
ticular firearm  and  the  hunter  can 
place  his  shot.  Personally,  I prefer  a 
tight  choke  12-gauge  and  No.  4—2%" 
Magnum  shells. 

Give  me  a hunter  with  patience  and 
I will  take  him  to  an  area  where  there 
are  turkeys,  use  a good  call  to  bring 
the  birds  to  him  and  after  that  it  is 
up  to  him  unless  Meleagris  Gallapavo 
Fever  proves  to  be  too  much  for  him. 
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How  One  Club . . . 

Brought  In  New  Members 
Added  to  the  Treasury 
Rewarded  Its  Riflemen 
Performed  a Community  Service 


Help  'Em  Sight  In 

By  Bill  Walsh 


44MOSl  every  shooting  club  is 
L¥_I  looking  for  more  revenue,  sat- 
isfying activities,  and  new  members,” 
says  Claude  Hogan,  president  of  the 
Erie  ( Pa. ) Walnut  Creek  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club.  “One  of  our  fall  activities 
helps  fill  the  bill  on  all  three  counts.” 

Hogan  was  talking  about  a sighting- 
in  service  offered  by  Walnut  Creek 
for  the  benefit  of  area  big  game  hunt- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  organized 
shooting  groups  and  who  do  not  have 
the  facilities  and/or  know-how  to 
properly  sight  in  a big  game  rifle. 

Any  club  with  a 100-yard  outdoor 
range  can  put  itself  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  giving  big  bore 
members  something  to  do  in  super- 
vising the  sessions,  when  it’s  all  over, 
the  club  has  the  rewarding  knowledge 
that  it  has  done  a community  good 
turn. 

The  sessions  are  held  on  several 
Sundays  each  fall— before  the  opening 
of  the  Pennsylvania  bear  and  deer  sea- 
sons. The  shooter  brings  his  rifle,  a 
box  of  cartridges  of  the  kind  he’ll 
carry  while  hunting,  and  $1.  That’s 
where  the  revenue  comes  in.  It  added 
up  to  almost  $200  in  1959  despite  one 
rainy  Sunday. 

Club  marksmen,  using  permanent 
bench  rests  and  proper  equipment,  do 


the  actual  sighting  in  and  checking  of 
the  rifles  for  physical  defects.  When 
the  rifle  is  “on,”  the  gun’s  owner  is 
then  given  a crack  or  two  at  the  target 
while  the  club’s  sighting-in  specialists 
give  a tip  or  two  about  breathing, 
squeezing  off,  holding,  and  some  hints 
about  the  trajectory  of  the  cartridge 
involved.  Keeping  a sharp  eye  out  for 
unsafe  gun  handling  practices  by  the 
visiting  hunters— and  “calling”  them 
on  such  when  noticed— the  clubmen 
also  contribute  to  some  gun  handling 
education  that  may  pay  off  in  ways 
they  never  hear  about. 

The  club’s  big  bore  enthusiasts  en- 
joy the  opportunity  to  “work”  these 
sighting-in  days  because  they  get  to 
shoot  all  day  at  someone  else’s  expense 
—while  making  money  for  the  club. 
Each  new  gun  is  a fresh  challenge. 
Many  have  not  had  sights  checked  in 
years.  Some  need  mechanical  atten- 
tion and  their  owners  are  grateful 
when  defects  are  pointed  out. 

One  hunter— who  fearfully  admitted 
he  had,  carried  the  gun  on  deer  hunts 
for  seven  seasons— learned  with  great 
surprise  that  his  firearm  shot  almost 
EIGHT  FEET  HIGH  at  100  yards. 

“I’m  glad  I never  got  a shot,”  he 
said.  “I  might  have  hurt  someone.” 

The  rifle  — a crude  conversion  of 
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home  workbench  origin— acquired  its 
lofty  trajectory  from  an  incompatible 
marriage  of  front  and  rear  sights. 
Someone  had  replaced  the  military 
front  sight  with  a sporting  sight.  The 
high-based  military  rear  sight  re- 
mained, imparting  a freakish,  upward 
kick  to  the  bullet’s  flight. 

In  commenting  on  the  condition  of 
some  guns  brought  to  the  range,  Presi- 
dent Hogan  says: 

“Some  of  the  firearms  we  shoot  and 
the  things  we  find  wrong  with  them 
would  take  some  time  to  tell.  The  first 
mistake  many  of  these  gunners  make 
is  having  their  scopes  mounted  by  in- 
experienced persons  instead  of  by  a 
competent  gunsmith. 

“We  find  scopes  that  need  adjust- 
ment for  parallax  and  eye  relief.  Some- 
times the  tube  is  turned  90  degrees  so 
that  the  elevation  knob  serves  as 
windage.  We  find  loose  and  broken 
screws  and  loose  mounts.  On  inspect- 
ing some  rifles  we  find  defects  that 
prohibit  firing,  such  as  cracked  lock- 
ing lugs  on  four  Krags  that  were  put 


on  the  bench  to  be  fired  last  year.” 

Hogan  presents  some  practical  tips 
on  organization  of  sighting-in  sessions 
should  other  clubs  wish  to  add  this 
interesting  contribution  to  their  year’s 
program: 

“In  order  that  the  men  working  on 
the  visitors’  guns  can  devote  full  time 
to  the  task,  a separate  table  should  be 
set  up  to  which  each  visitor  must  first 
report.  There  his  $1  fee  can  be  col- 
lected and  his  firearm  given  a pre- 
liminary inspection.  Since  the  sight- 
ing-in  specialist  will  also  look  it  over 
this  provides  a double  check  on  the 
gun. 

“Your  local  outdoor  writer  or  sports 
editor  will  tell  the  public  about  your 
service.  Be  sure  to  ask  him  to  point 
out  that  the  shooter  should  furnish 
ammo  of  the  same  kind  he  uses  while 
hunting. 

“And  in  order  to  help  educate  the 
visiting  hunter,  an  assortment  of  read- 
ily available  literature  should  be 
handed  to  him  with  instructions  to 
take  it  home  and  read  it.  When  a 


CLUB  PRESIDENT  Claude  Hogan  puts  a rifle  through  its  paces.  The  veteran  of  many 
Camp  Perry  big-bore  shoots  has  discovered  the  first  mistake  many  hunters  make  is  to 
have  scopes  mounted  by  inexperienced  persons  instead  of  competent  gunsmiths. 
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youngster  shows  up  with  his  dad,  we 
tell  the  parent  about  Junior  Hunter 
Safety  Courses.” 

Some  of  the  casual  shooters  become 
interested  in  the  club  as  a result  of 
having  visited  the  range  and  become 
new  members.  The  more  shooters  a 
club  can  get  on  its  range,  the  more 
new  members  it  will  have,  no  matter 
what  the  initial  device  used  to  get 
them  there. 

As  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  Erie 
hunters  ( about  26,000 ) far  outnumber 
those  who  belong  to  organized  shoot- 
ing groups.  They  represent  a “sleep- 
ing giant”  potential  worthy  of  the 
challenge  of  any  active  and  growing 
shooters’  club. 

A happy  by-product  of  the  money- 
making venture  is  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  a problem  vexing  to  many 
clubs— the  unauthorized  use  of  range 
facilities  by  non-members.  In  times 
past  it  embarrassed  club  officials  to 


apply  the  boot.  But  insurance  and 
legal  technicalities  necessitated  a 
polite  but  firm  heave-ho  to  trespassers 
until  someone  got  the  idea  to  offer  the 
sighting-in  service  as  a club  function. 
It’s  been  in  operation  for  eight  years 
now,  starting  with  a handful. 

Unlike  many  club  activities  which 
wane  in  popularity  with  age,  this  one 
grows  more  rewarding  with  each 
passing  year. 

“This  year,”  Hogan  reports,  “we 
added  a running  deer  target.  Next 
year  we  plan  to  include  several  other 
shooting  games  in  which  the  hunter 
can  sharpen  up  his  shooting  eye  after 
his  rifle  is  checked  out.  There’s  a 
cereal  commercial  which  says,  ‘When 
you  got  a good  thing  — don’t  mess 
around  with  it.’  That’s  OK  for  cereals 
but  in  connection  with  a club  activity, 
our  officers  and  directors  say,  ‘When 
you  got  a good  thing— improve  it!’  ” 


RIFLE  RECOIL  makes  this  shot  look  high.  But  this  hunter's  rifle  was  properly  sighted-in 
before  he  took  a few  practice  shots  at  the  running  deer  target  on  the  Walnut  Creek  club 
grounds  and  he  hit  his  target  a split-second  before  this  picture  was  taken. 
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Snakes  Alive 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-During  the 
week  of  August  22  to  27,  I attended 
a Game  Commission  exhibit  at  the 
Somerset  County  Fair,  in  Meyersdale. 
From  this  I have  come  to  one  of  two 
conclusions.  Either  there  are  no  more 
snakes  left  in  Somerset  County,  or  the 
fishermen  are  slipping  when  it  comes 
to  story  telling. 

One  of  the  exhibits  was  a large  cage 
containing  10  copperheads,  7 rattle- 
snakes and  1 large  garter  snake.  It 
seems  that  every  man  that  stopped  to 
view  the  deadly  cage  had  killed  from 
one  to  twenty  snakes  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  the  last  week.  Most  of  them 
were  as  thick  as  your  arm  and  rang- 
ing up  to  eight  feet.  One  boy  had 
killed  an  eighteen-foot  black  snake.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Muir,  Meyersdale. 

Mowing  ’Em  Down 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - Here  in 
Columbia  County,  the  last  mowing  of 
the  year  has  been  completed  on  the 
farms  participating  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  program.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those 
participating  in  this  program  that 
many  nests,  and  pheasants  themselves, 
were  destroyed  by  the  mowing  of 
fields  which  took  place  here,  first  be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  and  now  before 
the  first  of  September.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  much  of  the  needed  cover  will 
develop  in  time  before  the  hunting 
season  opens.  Many  farmers  have  told 
me  of  serious  damage  to  our  pheasant 
crop,  even  though  most  tried  their 
best  to  avoid  nests  and  birds.  Some 
have  placed  land  wheels  at  the  outer 
end  of  their  cutter  bars,  and  raised 
the  bar  as  high  as  9 inches  so  as  to 
perhaps  mow  over  a sitting  bird.  This 


has  helped  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
all.  Flushing  bars  have  not  solved  the 
problem  either.  The  farmers  them- 
selves are  disturbed  over  the  early 
May  date  of  mowing  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  have  this  date  changed  to  a 
later  date  if  possible.— Land  Manager 
William  E.  Fulmer,  Bloomsburg. 

Every  Man  to  His  Own  Poison 
BUCKS  COUNTY  - Last  Sunday 
while  on  patrol  of  State  Game  Lands 
No.  211,  I discovered  that  some  per- 
sons have  interesting  hobbies.  I met 
Mike  Zudick  from  Lebanon  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cold  Springs.  He  was  well 
equipped  to  enjoy  life  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  Attached  to  his  shirt  pocket 
was  his  badge  which  read  “Rattle 
Snake  Hunter.”  With  him  he  carried 
noose,  snake  hook,  bag,  camera  and 
wore  specially  made  pants  and  boots, 
resistant  to  snakebite.  He  had  already 
been  successful  in  securing  a copper- 
head snake  and  was  about  to  look 
under  the  old  slab  pile  for  the  mate  to 
a rattler  which  he  had  caught  the 
previous  Sunday.  This  just  shows  an- 
other angle  of  how  Game  Commission 
lands  can  be  enjoyed.— Land  Manager 
Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 
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Trouble  and  Toil 

CENTRE  COUNTY-Once  more  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  the  trouble 
that  a well-meaning  person  will  place 
himself  in  to  “save”  a wild  bird  or 
animal  from  the  “hardships  of  wild- 
life.” 

I was  quite  surprised  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  hear  of  a turkey  vulture 
that  had  been  picked  up  and  raised. 
(When  released  the  wingspread  was 
over  70  inches.) 

A young  man  crawled  into  a small 
tunnel  in  the  rocks  in  a rattlesnake 
den  to  get  the  young  “polt”  to  save  it 
from  being  burned  when  the  snake 
den  was  destroyed.  However,  instead 
of  returning  the  “polt”  to  its  home 
after  the  fire  or  leaving  it  nearby,  it 
was  taken  home.  Neighbors  were  very 
very  happy  to  see  the  bird  leave.— 
District  Game  Protector  Charles  M. 
Laird,  Pleasant  Gap. 

Chow  Call 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Early  in  Au- 
gust we  started  to  clear  off  the  first  of 
three  new  food  plots  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Sugar  Run  on  the  National 
Forest  in  McKean  County.  When  the 
new  plots  were  cleared,  all  three  were 
planted  to  winter  wheat.  That  eve- 
ning a nice  rain  fell. 

On  August  31,  Foreman  Hipchen 
and  his  men  were  checking  on  these 
plots  and  erecting  our  food  and  cover 


for  wildlife  and  cooperative  project 
signs  with  the  National  Forest.  On  the 
first  plot,  the  wheat  was  growing  and 
about  three  inches  high.  A flock  of 
approximately  50  wild  turkeys,  both 
young  and  old,  was  feeding  on  the 
newly  sprouted  wheat.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  deer  and  other  wildlife  on  all 
three  of  these  new  plots.  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Myers,  Mt. 
Jewett. 

Some  Pencil  Sharpeners 

PERRY  COUNTY -A  few  young 
boys  were  fishing  in  Fishing  Creek 
west  of  Marysville.  After  they  were 
through  fishing  they  went  home  and 
reported  to  father  that  someone  was 
down  at  the  creek  sharpening  the  trees 
into  pencils.  After  the  father  investi- 
gated the  work,  he  informed  the  boys 
it  was  not  a person  making  the  trees 
into  pencils  but  the  work  of  beavers 
getting  something  to  eat.  — District 
Game  Protector  Jacob  I.  Sitlinger, 
Newport. 

To  Catch  a Fox 

MONROE  COUNTY-T.  Hoffman, 
Marshalls  Creek  sportsman,  reported 
an  unusual  incident  this  month.  His 
mother  and  father  were  fishing  in 
Minks  Pond,  and  the  Mrs.  caught  a 
23-inch  pickerel.  They  left  the  fish  in 
the  live  box  on  the  rowboat  and  put 
the  boat  in  the  boat  house  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  the  prize  fish 
was  gone.  In  looking  around  for  the 
fish,  it  was  found  in  the  mouth  of  a 
red  fox  which  had  drowned  when  its 
neck  got  tangled  up  in  the  anchor 
rope  of  the  rowboat.  Trappers  take 
note,  this  looks  like  a new  way  to 
catch  red  fox.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor John  H.  Doebling,  Stroudsburg. 

Spectator  Sport 

FOREST  COUNTY-One  afternoon 
in  early  August,  I made  a fox  set  in  a 
pasture  field.  The  next  morning  I had 
a red  fox  in  it  so  I climbed  over  the 
fence  and  proceeded  to  reset  the  trap. 
In  a few  minutes  I had  quite  an  audi- 
ence. There  were  approximately  80 
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black  Angus  cattle  completely  sur- 
rounding me  and  watching  every 
move.  Every  morning  after  that  I had 
the  same  audience  and,  to  my  surprise, 
they  only  sprung  the  trap  one  night 
out  of  seven.  The  set  took  four  red 
foxes,  one  coon  and  one  opossum.— 
District  Game  Protector  Cecil  F. 
Toombs,  Tionesta. 

He  Who  Laughs  Last 
LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  month 
I enjoyed  the  privilege  of  watching 
the  tables  being  turned  on  a preda- 
cious house  cat.  While  on  vacation  in 
Harrisburg,  I was  observing  the  antics 
of  a “cityfied”  gray  squirrel  on  the 
trunk  of  a maple  tree.  Suddenly, 
around  the  corner  of  a house  a large 
house  cat  emerged  and  immediately 
attacked  the  squirrel.  The  squirrel, 
however,  instead  of  taking  flight, 
charged  down  the  trunk  and  met  the 
cat  in  head-on  combat.  The  surprised 
feline  retreated  to  the  pavement  below 
and  stood  there  arching  his  back  and 
spitting  ferociously.  The  courageous 
squirrel  followed  the  cat  to  the  pave- 
ment below  and  made  short  dashes  to- 
wards the  cat,  who  slowly  retreated. 
Unfortunately,  the  battle  was  termi- 
nated by  the  appearance  of  a large 
collie  dog,  which  forced  both  gladi- 
ators to  make  a hasty  retreat.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  some  of  these  squirrels’ 
“country  cousins”  could  take  lessons 
from  this  pugnacious  animal.— District 
Game  Protector  Howard  W.  Bower, 
Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 


PIKE  COUNTY -It  appears  that 
during  the  period  from  August  20  to 
August  28,  Pike  County  had  a squirrel 
migration.  Numerous  squirrels  were 
seen  during  this  period  and  of  course 
a heavy  highway  kill  was  noted.  In  a 
15-mile  trip,  I saw  22  gray  squirrels 
that  were  freshly  killed  on  highways 
402,  507  and  390.  In  one  area  of  about 
M mile,  six  of  the  squirrels  lay  victims 
of  the  automobile.  — District  Game 
Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Tafton. 

Conservation  Education  in  Action 
BERKS  COUNTY-For  years  it  has 
been  our  hope  that  conservation  be 
included  in  the  daily  school  program. 
This  past  month  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  participate  in  a planning  meeting, 
which  would  allow  ten  minutes  each 
day  for  actual  conservation  work  in 
the  field.  The  Commission  was  asked 
to  supply  planting  stock.  The  children 
will  be  allowed  to  do  the  planting 
during  school  hours.  They  intend  to 
accumulate  time  in  order  to  complete 
the  planting  in  an  afternoon.  The 
smaller  children  will  plant  flower 
bulbs.  Another  group  will  name  and 
tag  the  wildflower  areas.  A Nature 
Trail  will  be  established  in  an  adjoin- 
ing wood  lot.  They  will  allow  a wood- 
land border  to  be  cut.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Group  will  plant  wildlife  hedge. 
The  older  ones  will  plant  the  pine 
seedlings.  This  seems  to  be  a pioneer- 
ing project  and  their  principal,  Mr. 
Becker,  who  came  here  from  New 
York  State,  seems  to  be  the  big  push. 
Sure  hope  this  idea  becomes  conta- 
gious. — Land  Management  Assistant 
Roy  W.  Trexler,  Reading. 
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PERRY  COUNTY  - Ed  Loy,  a 
neighbor  of  F&C  Crew  Boss,  W.  G. 
Morrison,  Elliotsburg,  Pa.,  has  a field 
of  nine  acres  of  corn.  Recently  Mr. 
Loy  checked  the  corn  and  found  the 
Japanese  beetle  hanging  to  ears  by  the 
handfuls.  A few  days  later  he  noticed 
grackles  alighting  in  his  cornfield  by 
the  thousands  and  thought,  well,  what 
corn  the  beetles  did  not  destroy  the 
grackles  would  finish.  After  the 
grackles  worked  the  field  over  Mr.  Loy 
went  to  survey  the  damage  done  by 
the  grackles  and  to  his  surprise  he 
could  not  find  one  ear  of  corn  dam- 
aged by  the  grackles  but  neither  could 
he  find  one  Japanese  beetle.  The 
grackles  had  cleaned  all  of  them  from 
the  corn.— Land  Management  Officer 
Harold  E.  Russell,  New  Bloomfield. 

Fairway  Foxes 

CLARION  COUNTY-On  the  after- 
noon of  August  9,  1960,  I received  a 
call  from  L.  L.  Getty,  Constable  of 
Jefferson  Township.  He  stated  that  a 
new  golf  course  near  Saxonburg  was 
having  fox  trouble.  We  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  that  evening  and  inves- 
tigate the  situation.  Upon  interview- 
ing Mr.  Klingensmith,  the  owner  and 
manager  of  the  golf  course,  he  related 
the  following  story:  Roy  Freehling 
drove  his  ball  from  No.  9 tee  only  to 
see  a red  fox  come  out  of  a nearby 
wood  lot,  take  his  ball  in  its  mouth  and 
return  back  to  the  wood  lot  with  the 


ball.  He  complained  at  the  clubhouse 
about  the  fox  stealing  his  ball  but  only 
received  much  teasing  in  return.  One 
afternoon  later,  Mrs.  Klingensmith, 
the  owner’s  wife,  had  the  very  same 
complaint.  On  one  occasion  a golfer 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  fox  and  retrieved 
his  badly  chewed  Wilson  staff  ball. 
On  asking  Mr.  Klingensmith  if  he 
wanted  me  to  trap  the  fox,  he  said, 
“We’ve  had  so  much  fun  over  it  that 
it’s  just  another  obstacle  on  the  golf 
course.”  — District  Game  Protector 
Jack  M.  Lavery,  Clarion. 

Like  the  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - On  the 
21st  of  August,  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor Spancake  received  a report  on  a 
bear  carcass  that  had  been  found 
along  a road  near  Pine  Grove.  Since 
this  area  is  not  bear  country,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  to  find  several  per- 
sons looking  at  the  remains  of  the 
“bear.”  They  informed  him  that  sev- 
eral members  of  a bear  hunting  group 
had  been  there  and  “positively”  identi- 
fied it  as  the  remains  of  a black  bear. 
Deputy  Spancake  pointed  out  the 
identifying  features  of  a bear  in  com- 
parison to  the  creature  there  on  the 
ground.  Those  present  agreed  then 
that  it  was  indeed  just  an  old  dog  who 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  trail.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Lowell  E.  Bitt- 
ner, Tremont. 

Uncontrolled  Friendship 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - On  the 
morning  of  August  5,  1960,  I received 
a call  from  one  of  my  pheasant  co- 
operators  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  25  of  their  pheasants  and 
asked  if  I could  come  out.  By  the 
time  I drove  the  12  miles,  the  cooper- 
ator greeted  me  with  a total  of  55  dead 
pheasants.  My  investigation  soon  re- 
vealed that  a Lassie-type  of  man’s 
best  friend  had  been  the  cause.  News 
of  this  type  spreads  fast  and  the 
neighbors  soon  had  their  wonderful 
pets  tied  up  and  ended  any  further 
slaughter.  The  cooperator  lost  many 
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a million  hunters 
can't  be  wrong... 
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1958-1960 
summary  report 
of  the 

Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission 


To  meet  the  needs  of  a constantly  increasing  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanians who  seek  sport  and  recreation  in  our  woods  and  fields 
is  the  main  objective  of  your  Game  Commission. 

The  success  of  our  effort  is  best  reflected  in  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  buy  a license  to  hunt  ©r  trap.  A record  number 
of  persons  hunted  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two  years.  In 
1959  more  non-residents  hunted  here  than  in  any  other  state 
of  the  Union. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  give  every  detail  of  the  myriad 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Commission.  Rather,  it  is  designed 
to  provide  important  information  in  a convenient  form  showing 
highlights  of  our  work  during  the  past  two  years. 


For  the  Biennium  ending  May  31, 1960 

Cash  receipts  totalled  $11,318,905.14 

Disbursements  amounted  to  11,083,332.41 

Balance  in  the  Game  Funds  as  of  May  31,  1960  $5,345,415.10 

of  which  $3,468,802.09  is  in  U.  S.  Securities. 


The  sources  from  which  this  sum  accrued  are  many  and 
varied  as  this  tabulation  testifies: 


Hunting  Licenses 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

3-day  Special  License 

Archery 

Antlerless  Deer, 

*New 


1958 

1959 

943,340 

943,866 

41,730 

44,937 

2,830 

2,641 

72,937 

76,767 

350,700 

371,550 

record 


SOURCES 


Biennium  Royalties  from 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 
Coal  Stripping  Permits 
Fire  Clay  Permit 
Sale  of  Forest  Products 


$175,414.66 

76,435.72 

2,755.13 

341,893.86 


9,816  game  law  violations  resulting  in  penalties  of  $326,144.75 

For  Special  Permits — including  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds, 

Taxidermists,  Game  and  Fur  Propagators,  Fur  Dealers,  etc.  44,045.00 
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how  the  Commission  divided  your  dollar... 
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35c  Wildlife  Habitat 


22c  Law  Enforcement 


18c  Propagation  of  Game 


13c  Research,  Bounty  Payme 
Miscellaneous  Activities 

7c  Administration 
5c  Purchase  of  Land 


Most  important  is  land  on  which  to  propagate  wildlife  and  to  hunt. 

To  add  to  the  wildlife  areas  available  to  the  hunter  your  Commission  this  biennium  p 
chased  17,437.60  acres  divided  into  4 units  . . . thus  making  an  impressive  state-wide  to 
of  210  units  comprising  940,160.47  acres. 

The  area  of  game  management  projects,  including  public  lands,  refuges  in  State  forests 
well  as  land  owned  by  others,  now  totals  2,205,394.23  acres — a healthy  increase  of  171,153 
acres  in  the  past  two  years  and  this  in  face  of  great  demands  made  for  living  space,  hi 
ways,  etc.,  a demand  accurately  indicated  by  the  increase  in  cost.  Up  to  the  beginn 
of  this  biennium  land  cost  averaged  approximately  $4.46  per  acre.  Purchase  during  '5f 
cost  $27.06  per  acre. 

A sure  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  past  Commission  policies — that  of  acquiring  land 
the  sportsmen  on  which  to  hunt. 


And  here  is  what  was  harvested— a good  indication 
of  what  we  supplied  in  sport  and  recreation 


Species 

1959 

Game  Kill 

1958 

Game  Kill 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered 

38,270 

46,738 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless 

51,902 

65,187 

Total  Deer 

90,172 

111,925 

Bears 

296 

439 

Rabbits 

1,441,505 

1,305,031 

Hares  (Snowshoes) 

1,679 

1,277 

Squirrels 

512,655 

686,525 

Raccoons 

111,356 

111,105 

Hungarian  Partridges 

(closed) 

(closed) 

Wild  Turkeys 

15,228 

12,008 

Ruffed  Grouse 

45,277 

43,815 

Ringneck  Pheasants 

461,025 

437,670 

Quail 

20,844 

11,726 

Woodcocks 

12,250 

11,992 

Rails,  Gallinules  and  Coots 

4,681 

7,204 

Wild  Waterfowl 

53,870 

58,627 

Woodchucks 

259,224 

282,546 

Doves 

57,475 

44,791 

Total  Number 

3,087,537 

3,127,681 

Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers'  estimates 

Big  Game,  based  on  individual  reports  filed  by  hunters 


Concerning  Antlerless  Deer 


Due  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  allocating  antler- 
less deer  licenses  to  66  counties,  foresters,  farmers, 
game  managers,  as  well  as  sportsmen,  are  begin- 
ning to  see  some  of  the  heavily  over-browsed  deer 
range  staging  a comeback.  Range  conditions  have 
gone  up — agriculture  crop  damage  down.  Ample 
indication  that  our  deer  management  program  is 
paying  dividends. 

The  licenses  allocated  to  each  county  is  predicated 
on  trends  in  antlered  deer  season,  crop  damage, 
highway  losses,  winter  mortality,  range  conditions 
and  the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  deer  herd. 
The  sole  idea  being  to  produce  the  best  hunting 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  a carry-over  of  healthy 
breeding  stock  in  keeping  with  the  existing  food 
supply. 

In  the  past  two  years  hunters  bought  722,250 
Antlerless  Deer  licenses  and  killed  116,089  deer. 


The  keen  and  rapidly  growing  interest  in  bo^ 
hunting  is  well  illustrated  by  the  deer  killed  i 
the  8th  and  9th  Archery  seasons — 


in  1958  — 72,937  bow  hunters  shot  1,358  de« 
in  1959-76,767  bow  hunters  shot  1,409  de< 


* ARCHERY 


new  popularity  for  an 
ancient  sport 


first  archery  season 

in  1951-  5,542  bow  hunters  shot  409  de< 


Of  the  innumerable  prefects  and  plans  all  necessary  to  assure  a rich 
arnd  diversified  game  harvest,  we  note  a few-all  accomplished  by 


Accomplishments . . . 

To  help  augment  the  natural  reproduction  of 
game,  your  Commission  raised,  purchased  or 
live-trapped  and  transferred  the  following 
during  the  biennium: 


Summary  of  Game  Released 


Ringneck  Pheasants  518,021 

Cottontail  Rabbits  96,991 

Bobwhite  Quail  25,219 

Wild  Ducks  18,155 

Wild  Turkeys  13,321 

Canada  Geese  335 

Snowshoe  Hares  663 


Summary  of  Land  Management 

161,760  acres  were  cleared,  treated  and/or 
planted  to  provide  additional  cover  and  food 
for  game. 

47  bridges — 51  miles  of  roads — 11  gates — 15 
metal  storage  buildings — 602  additional  tur- 
key feeders  were  constructed. 

Bounty  lines  were  maintained  or  established 
on  4,300  miles  plus  maintenance  work  on 
1,260  miles  of  road — 635  miles  of  fire  trails 
— 2,100  turkey  feeders  and  over  100,000 
acres,  plus  all  Commission-owned  buildings 
and  other  equipment. 


94.9  acres  in  tl  marsh  ponds  were  constructed 


Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  game  lands  share- 
cropped  and  added  3,089  acres  using  the 
latest  soil  conservation  practices. 


179,117  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  other  grains  were  distributed  in  winter 
feeding  programs. 

The  Howard  Nursery  produced  12,902,422  seedlings  for  game  lands, 
leased  land,  farm  game  projects  and  distribution  to  conservation  or- 
ganizations. 


To  help  provide  additional  private  land  for  public  hunting  your  Com- 
mission developed  a safety  zone  program.  To  post  around  buildings 
on  their  property,  cooperative  farmers  owning  a minimum  of  50  acres 
were  given  safety  zone  signs.  Consequently  57,5,109  acres  on  3,841 
farms  were  open  to  hunters  this  season. 


The  11,233  farms  in  our  Cooperative  Farm  Game  program  add  up  to 
1,192,232  valuable  acres-valuable  both  to  game  production  and  sports- 
men-farmer  relationships. 


Landowners  whose  property  is  open  to  public  hunting  and  who  suffered 
from  deer  damage  received  6,820  rods  of  deer-proof  fencing  and 
1,023  pounds  of  nails  (cost  $19,923.48).  Under  the  agreement  the 
property  owners  furnish  posts  and  labor,  erect  and  maintain-  the  fence. 


Equipment  purchased  for  game  protectors  including  everything 
from  side  arms  to  badges  cost  $23,530.16. 


A joint  project  with  the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  has  pro- 
vided a modern  two-way  short  wave  radio  system  with  205 
mobile  units  and  39  portable  back  packs  plus  other  operative 
equipment.  Information  can  be  delivered  in  a matter  of  seconds, 
the  total  cost  being  $437,967.04  (half  covered  by  Federal  match- 
ing funds  due  to  sharing  with  Civil  Defense). 


Bears  cost  the  Commission  during  the  biennium 
$2,804.12,  paid  to  58  claimants  for  damages  to 
livestock,  poultry  and  bee  hives. 


1958-60  Bounty  Claims 

Bounty  Claims  examined  and  approved  for  pay- 
ment 15,507 

Covering  17,211  grey  fox 
Covering  37,754  red  fox 
Covering  2,150  great  horned  owls 

Amount  paid  out  — $214,610.00 


hunting 


The  vigorous  campaign  fo 
promote  hunter  safety  is  be- 
ginning to  pay  off. 

A 36-year  compilation  (1924 
to  1959)  shows  one  fatality 
for  every  19,575  hunters. 

The  past  two-year  period 
(1959-60  shows  one  fatal 
accident  for  every  44,837 
hunters. 

Directly  there  were  44  fata! 
and  947  non-fatal  accidents. 


Hunting  rights  were  revoked  for 
43  persons  found  guilty  in  shooting 
human  beings  in  mistake  for  game. 

And  166  persons  lost  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  for  various  pe- 
riods due  to  negligence  or  careless- 
ness in  hunting  accidents. 

Denied  hunting  and  trapping  priv- 
ileges were  2,656  convicted  game 
law  offenders. 


The  population  explosion  with  all  its  attendant  demands 
from  additional  food  to  morq  living  space  . . . the  added 
leisure  hours,  with  the  increase  in  hunters  and  decrease 
in  hunting  area  presents  a seemingly  insurmountable 
problem  in  furnishing  satisfactory  hunting 

The  answers  must  come  from  research,  the  acquiring  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  wild- 
life in  question 


Research  investigations  are  basically  responsible  for  the 
data  necessary  to  establish  maximum  hunting  opportunities. 


During  the  biennium  they  have  included: 

(A)  Deer  herd  program 

(B)  The  evaluation  of  habitat  development  tor 
wildlife,  wild  turkey,  cottontail  and  snowshoe 
hare 

(C)  Woodcock  management 

(D)  Experimental  management  of  the  Conemaugh 
River  reservoir 

(E)  Waterfowl  banding 

(F)  Many  miscellaneous  undertakings  including 
cooperative  developments  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 


To  administer , account  enforce  and  educate 
are  major  duties  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
form  the  framework  from  which  all  other  en- 
deavors stem. 


administration 


PER&C 


The  Administrative  framework  was  completed 
with  the  appointment  of  Carroll  F.  Hockersmith, 
Shippensburg,  Franklin  County,  on  November  5, 

1958,  and  the  reappointment  on  December  15, 

1959,  of  Russell  M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg,  Centre 
County. 

Personnel  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  numbered 
319  salaried  and  392  seasonal-required  hourly  em- 
ployes. Ten  employes  retired,  one  deceased. 

Two  new  field  division  offices,  culminating  long 
planning  for  adequate  quarters,  were  started  dur- 
ing the  biennium. 

Ready  for  occupancy  by  mid-August,  1960,  the 
Northeast  Division  building  at  Dallas,  Luzerne 
County. 

At  Franklin,  Venango  County,  the  Northwest  Divi- 
sion headquarters  will  be  completed  in  November, 

1960, 


In  Legislation  — 10  new  laws  and  amendments  to 
existing  laws  were  enacted.  Very  briefly,  their 
texts  were  as  follows: 


The  Game  Commission  is  required  to  hold  a meet- 
ing in  June  or  July  of  each  year. 

The  right  of  a non-resident  to  trap  under  a non- 
resident hunting  license  is  eliminated.  A special 
$25  license  is  necessary. 

3.  Transfers  control  of  domestic  mink  to  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

4.  Regulated  shooting  grounds  season  extended  to 
include  the  month  of  March. 

5.  A 10  x 10-inch  body-gripping  trap,  underwater  set 
only,  allowed  for  beaver. 

A resident  licensed  hunter  who  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  may  take  personally  with 
him  any  lawfully  killed  game  not  exceeding  in 
one  season,  a 3-day  limit  when  leaving  the  state. 

7'  (a)  Increase  in  penalty  for  killing  illegal  deer  in 

closed  season,  second  offense  to  $200  plus 
denial  of  hunting  rights  for  3 years. 

(b)  Give  Game  Commission  right  to  restore  license 
after  one  year  upon  good  cause. 

3,  Makes  it  unlawful  to  shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or 
wild  animal  while  it  is  on  a public  highway,  or  to 
shoot  across  a highway  "unless  the  line  of  fire  is 
high  enough  above  the  highway  to  preclude  any 
danger  to  users  thereof." 

9.  Permits  eight  dog  training  areas  in  any  one  county. 
10.  Defines  the  "nearest  available  magistrate." 


education 


To  educate  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  to  new  means, 
methods  and  techniques  of  operation  for  the  betterment  of 
hunting;  to  acquaint  the  general  public,  and  hunters  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  wildlife  in  Penn's  Woods;  safety  in  hunting, 
and  the  work  of  their  Game  Commission  is  a task  of  count- 
less phases — to  mention  but  a few  accomplished  during  the 
last  biennium: 


46  men  in  two  classes  (1958  and  1959)  graduated  from 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  These  men  are 
now  serving  as  Game  Protectors. 

147  Game  Protectors  participated  in  an  in-service  train- 
ing course  on  fur  identification,  the  bounty  system  and 
investigation  of  fraudulent  bounty  claims. 

Approximately  2,500  weekly  newsletters  went  to  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  stations,  capital  reporters  and 
Commission  personnel  with  up-to-date  information  on 
wildlife  management  as  well  as  hunting  and  trapping 
facts.  40  special  releases  were  also  distributed  during 
the  last  two  years. 

10,000  assemblages  enjoyed  wildlife  information  pro- 
grams presented  by  field  and  office  personnel. 

The  Commission's  new  motion  picture  "Safe  and  Sane 
Hunting"  provided  additional  impetus  to  the  hunting 
safety  program  and  also  won  a national  award. 

A number  of  "spots"  for  TV  programs  were  produced 
and  13  weekly  quarter-hour  tape  recorded  radio  pro- 
grams. 

Color  slides  and  six  additional  motion  picture  films  were 
made  available. 

Exhibits  were  displayed  at  state-wide  sportsmen's 
gatherings. 


With  the  entire  staff  as  instructors  in  the  National  Rifle 
Association  firearms  safety  and  hunting  courses  3,000 
adult  instructors  were  qualified  with  15,000  students 
successfully  completing  the  course. 

Instructors  and/or  other  assistance  were  furnished  to 
Pennsylvania's  Junior  Conservation  Camp,  to  the  Con- 
servation-Education Laboratory  for  teachers,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  and  the  conservation 
exposition  at  Hershey  Farms. 


your  official  monthly  magazine,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  nation's  best,  achieved  a new  high  in  con- 
tent as  well  as  in  circulation.  A record  53,137 
paid  subscriptions  was  established  with  the  June, 
1959,  issue — a figure  exceeded  every  month  since. 
20,000  copies  additional  are  mailed  to  members  of 
Legislature,  other  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
school  and  college  libraries,  outdoor  writers,  etc. 


"Pennsylvania  Birdlife" 

a new  paid  publication  written  by  wildlife  specialist  Leo  A.  Lut- 
tringer,  is  in  great  demand.  Other  publications  distributed  on  a 
paid  basis  include: 

A set  of  Bird  Charts  in  full  color 
A set  of  four  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts  in  full  color 
A booklet  "Pennsylvania  Wildlife" 

A book  "Birds  of  Pymatuning" 

A booklet  "Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods" 


As  the  title  of  this  summary  states  "A  million 
hunters  can't  be  wrong."  For  it  is  YOU,  one  of  the 
million,  who  benefits  from  and  judges  the  Com- 
mission's basic  decisions,  programs  and  work.  To 
you  and  all  conservation-minded  citizens,  legisla- 
tors, sportsmen,  farmers  — individually  and  in 
groups,  must  go  a large  share  of  the  credit  for 
maintaining  such  a rich  and  diversified  supply  of 
wildlife  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  heaviest  pop- 
ulated and  industrialized  states  of  the  Union. 

The  support  you  gave  us  in  this  important  busi- 
ness— and  it  is  a "big  business"  as  the  figures 
herewith  testify — is  sincerely  appreciated  and  ac- 
knowledged. Our  success  is  not  only  judged  by 
today's  citizens  and  sportsmen;  it  will  be  measured 
more  by  future  generations  whose  heritage  has 
been  improved  and  protected. 


Signed, 

James  A.  Thompson,  President 

H.  L.  Buchanan,  Vice  President 

Dewey  H.  Miller,  Secretary 

Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle 

Andrew  C.  Long 

C.  Elwood  Huffman 

Russell  M.  Lucas 

Carroll  F.  Hockersmith 

M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director 


dollars,  the  sportsman  lost  many 
pheasants  and  much  enjoyment.  Those 
individuals  who  claim  that  a dog  is 
man’s  best  friend  would  certainly  have 
a hard  time  convincing  this  coopera- 
tor and  those  who  had  the  wonderful 
pleasure  of  seeing  55  dead  pheasants 
in  one  pile,  due  to  their  wonderful 
dog  friends.— District  Game  Protector 
John  A.  Badger,  Indiana. 

Hot  Pursuit 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  August 
19,  while  on  patrol  in  Nescopeck 
Township,  the  following  incident  took 
place:  I saw  a Goshawk  fly  across  a 
cornfield  and  land  in  a large  dead 
tree.  As  soon  as  the  hawk  landed  in 
the  tree,  a crow  came  charging  out  of 
the  tree  with  a small  songbird  in  hot 
pursuit.  The  small  bird  made  two 
passes  at  the  crow’s  head  from  above 
and  on  the  second  strike,  the  crow 
went  into  a tailspin  and  crashed  into 
the  cornfield.  I waited  to  see  if  the 
crow  would  fly  out,  but  after  about 
20  minutes  I presumed  that  the  song- 
bird had  been  successful  in  his  aerial 
attack.— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert W.  Nolf,  West  Hazleton. 

Soft  Sleep 

INDIANA  COUNTY-Upon  check- 
ing a rabbit  damage  complaint  in 
Young  Township,  I was  told  that  a 
rabbit  slept  on  the  porch  glider  at 
night.  This  rabbit  could  be  observed 
near  the  porch  in  the  evenings,  await- 
ing the  vacating  of  the  porch.  Evi- 
dence of  the  rabbit  is  being  found  on 
the  glider.  — District  Game  Protector 
Anthony  J.  Zaycosky,  Indiana. 


Donald  Duck  and  Friends 

WAYNE  COUNTY-On  July  28, 
1960,  I released  20  mallard  ducks  at 
Millers  Pond  which  were  raised  at  our 
Duck  Farm  near  Meadville.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  a series  of  amus- 
ing events.  Dan  O’Neil,  a Fish  Com- 
mission employe,  was  working  in  the 
vicinity  and  offered  the  ducklings 
some  crackers  from  his  lunch  box 
about  ten  o’clock  one  morning.  Poor 
Dan,  on  returning  at  noon,  found  the 
ducks  happily  munching  on  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lunch,  leaving  only 
wax  paper  in  the  box  he  forgot  to 
close.  Some  time  later,  Charles  Bourke 
of  Honesdale,  jokingly  complained 
that  the  ducks  were  interfering  with 
his  fishing  as  they  would  try  to  feed  on 
the  small  red  and  white  bobber  he 
was  using.  In  addition,  adults  and  chil- 
dren from  surrounding  communities 
have  been  awed  by  their  clowning  and 
aerial  displays.  However,  the  show 
went  on  the  road  as  the  ducks  reached 
maturity  and  took  off  for  new  audi- 
ences.—District  Game  Protector  Fred- 
rick G.  Weigelt,  Honesdale. 

Long  Return 

CARBON  COUNTY-On  August  29, 
1960,  Paul  Balliet,  Secretary  of  Lehigh- 
ton  Sportsmen  Association,  received 
an  envelope  which  was  postmarked 
Philippine  Islands  and  bore  some  60 
cents  worth  of  Philippine  postage. 

Enclosed  was  an  ear  tag  from  a rab- 
bit which  had  been  stocked  by  the 
club  in  Carbon  County  on  January  6, 
1957.  The  big  mystery  is— Who  per- 
petrated the  hoax?— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Mervin  L.  Warfield,  Weatherly. 
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Of  Old  Grouse  Hunters 
And  Annuity  Coverts . . . 


Empty  Shells 

(Third  of  a Series) 

By  George  Bird  Evans 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


III 

LOOKING  back  over  my  notes  I 
get  a picture  with  almost  shock- 
ing impact  of  changes  in  certain  cov- 
erts—virgin  timber  gone,  mountain- 
sides slashed  and  eroded.  I realize  I 
saw  it  before  man  had  his  way  com- 
pletely and  it  makes  me  feel  vulner- 
able. Not  all  these  changes  are  bad. 
Slashings,  while  ugly,  produce  brood 
cover  and  permit  hemlocks  to  spread 
into  hardwood  stands.  The  dense  new 
growth  offers  protection  to  birds  and 
after  ten  years  (when  the  log  roads 
have  ceased  to  be  choked  with  black- 
berry briers)  can  become  good  shoot- 
ing. But  there  are  times  when  the 
price  seems  too  great. 

Friday,  17  November,  ’39 
Kay  and  I were  up  at  6:00  a.m.  and 
off  with  Blue  for  Spring  Branch  Moun- 
tain. Traveling  an  old  dirt  road  that 


wound  up  the  ridge  we  parked  at  a 
wide  place  and  walked  a dim  trail 
nearly  a mile  and  a quarter  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  We  found  the  area 
we  were  looking  for  severely  burned 
over  by  a forest  fire.  Unlike  timber 
cutting,  this  sort  of  scar  takes  a gener- 
ation to  come  back  as  bird  cover. 
Since  we  were  out  to  explore  as  well 
as  hunt  we  consulted  our  “top”  map 
and  headed  for  the  watershed  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  ridge. 

We  found  the  source  of  a little 
stream  and  followed  it  down  through 
rhododendron.  There  were  grouse- 
several  of  them,  with  no  shots  offered. 
More  than  that,  there  were  all  around 
us  hundreds  of  acres  of  grouse  cover, 
no  farms  within  miles,  no  sound  of 
even  a distant  gun.  We  passed  under 
an  old  giant  of  a white  pine  and 
through  a stand  of  second-growth 
timber. 
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Then,  in' a marshy  basin  where  the 
mountain  spread  out  like  two  up- 
turned hands,  we  saw  a grove  of  large 
hemlocks  surrounded  by  a fringe  of 
rhododendron.  It  was  at  the  head  of  a 
little  tributary  and  as  we  approached. 
Blue  moved  a grouse  that  went  for 
the  hemlocks.  Not  far  beyond,  he 
found  a group  of  three— one  flushing 
upstream,  the  second  down,  and  the 
third  into  a tree  from  which  it  flushed 
and  I missed  it  twice,  beautifully,  as 
it  bored  away.  Kay  marked  it  into  the 
hemlocks  and  as  we  followed,  still 
another  bird  moved  out  wild  and 
pitched  after  it. 

Stepping  onto  the  spongy  moss  in 
the  black-green  shadow  I heard  two 
flushes  onto  low  branches  and  a mo- 
ment later  heard  one  take  off.  I 
glimpsed  it  as  a spot  of  sun  caught 
the  red  plumage,  fired  and  saw  it 
drop.  Blue  plunged  in,  there  was  a 
flutter,  then  quiet.  In  a few  seconds  he 
came  out  carrying  the  bird,  a large 
cock  verging  toward  ginger  on  the 
ruffs  and  tail  band  (there  are  inter- 
mediate colorings  between  the  red- 
ruffs  and  the  blacks).  This  is  Blue’s 
first  season  under  the  gun  and  it  was 
one  of  his  best  retrieves  so  far. 

We  left  the  second  bird  unmolested 
and  moved  back  down  the  main  run. 
Later  we  moved  more  birds,  one  ex- 
ploding from  the  stream  bank  giving 
me  a left-crossing  shot  I was  lucky 
enough  to  drop.  Blue  brought  the  bird 
part  way  but  laid  it  down  before 
reaching  me,  a tendency  I find  in 
young  dogs  on  their  early  retrieves. 
Eventually  they  should  be  trained  to 
sit  to  deliver.  Two  birds  make  any 
day  perfect,  and  finding  such  a place 
where  it  is  unlikely  any  other  grouse 
will  be  shot  this  year  can  only  add 
luster  to  the  experience.  The  deed  to 
the  land  may  be  recorded  in  a court- 
house but  seeing  beauty  and  living 
such  a moment  is  to  make  it  yours. 

Saturday,  11  November,  ’50 

Today  was  cold  and  clear  with  sun 
and  a dusting  of  snow  that  melted  as 


the  shadows  shifted.  Kay  and  I took 
Blue’s  son  Ruff  for  a trip  to  Spring 
Branch  Mountain  to  revisit  the  iso- 
lated hemlock  swamp  which  we  dis- 
covered long  ago  before  the  war  in 
Blue’s  first  year.  Time  has  caught  up 
with  old  Blue,  past  twelve  now  and  no 
longer  able  to  travel,  and  we  had  to 
leave  him  at  home.  ( By  a curious 
chance  the  calendar  has  come  full- 
cycle  to  fall  on  the  same  day  of  month 
and  week  as  that  far-off  November. ) 

Ruff  pointed  as  we  started  up  the 
mountain  and  three  grouse  flushed 
when  I walked  in,  one  after  the  other. 
I got  a brief  look  at  the  third  and 
fired,  seeing  it  slow  to  a flutter  but 
without  dropping.  Certain  it  was  hit, 
we  pushed  on  and  No.  4 took  off  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  others. 

About  where  I expected  to  find  my 
cripple  Ruff  pointed  but  the  bird 
flushed  from  a tangle  ahead  and 
topped  the  trees  and  I remarked  to 
Kay  that  there  was  obviously  nothing 
wrong  with  that  grouse.  I had  walked 
on  a few  yards  when  I heard  a flutter- 
ing and  saw  Ruff  bringing  in  my 
grouse  with  a shattered  wing.  I dis- 
patched it,  a yearling,  and  we  hunted 
north  along  the  ridge,  leaving  the 
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others  undisturbed.  Ruff  made  an- 
other nice  productive  on  No.  6,  with 
the  bird  circling  back  into  cover  we 
had  just  agonized  our  way  through. 
The  big  blow  in  1944  laid  acres  of 
large  trees  flat  and  it’s  still  nearly  im- 
possible to  walk  through  parts  of  this 
country  but  it  will  be  wonderful  for 
grouse  when  the  logs  begin  to  rot. 

Around  the  next  shoulder  we  moved 
No.  7 straight  over  into  the  lovely 
basin  we  were  looking  for.  Years  in 
the  service,  other  factors  had  pre- 
vented our  coming  back  to  gun  the 
hidden  hemlocks  and  now  it  was 
about  to  happen.  We  topped  the  rise, 
then  stopped,  incredulous.  The  shal- 
low basin  was  there,  still  evocative  of 
upturned  hands,  no  longer  in  a gesture 
of  revelation  but  of  dismay.  Cut  to  the 
bone  of  rock  ledges,  it  was  covered 
with  shoulder-high  blackberry  canes. 
A huge  sawdust  pile,  darker  brown 
where  the  edges  seeped  the  water, 
marked  where  the  big  hemlocks  had 
stood.  We  could  see  their  stumps 
among  broken  rhododendron  and 
scars  of  skid  roads  and  the  spring  run 
looked  tepid  in  the  sun.  We  turned 
and  walked  away,  feeling  we’d  had 
something  taken  from  us. 

Later  we  got  into  a lot  of  birds  and 
Ruff  seemed  to  be  wheeling  from  one 
high-headed  point  into  another— all 
productives.  Over  an  especially  bril- 
liant one  I walked  from  in  front  di- 


rectly toward  him.  At  my  fifth  step 
the  grouse  went  off  like  a powder  keg 
at  my  elbow.  I shot  too  quickly  with 
my  right  but  reached  out  and  tumbled 
the  bird,  quartering,  with  my  second 
shot.  At  times  I’m  convinced  my  double 
is  bored  “impulsive”  in  the  right  barrel 
and  “redeemer”  in  the  left.  Ruff  re- 
trieved the  grouse  over  a long  difficult 
stretch  of  logs  and  briers.  It  was  a big 
day  with  both  birds  shot  over  fine 
points  and  with  excellent  work  by 
Ruff  and  yet,  there  was  something 
missing— gone  with  that  clump  of  hem- 
locks in  the  little  valley  high  on  the 
mountain. 

Tuesday,  18  November,  ’41 

This  is  the  story  of  my  father’s  last 
grouse.  It  is  never  easy  to  look  Anno 
Domini  in  the  eye,  especially  as  con- 
cerns an  aging  sportsman,  for  we  not 
only  see  ourselves  taking  those  slower 
steps  with  increasingly  frequent  stops 
to  rest,  we  also  know  what  is  passing 
through  his  mind.  A fine  old  gun, 
cherished  through  the  years,  can  be 
handed  down  for  generations  in  a sort 
of  living  immortality.  Rut  an  old  shoot- 
ing companion,  be  he  of  setter  blood 
or  your  own,  must  some  day  do  it  all 
in  dreams.  May  they  be  good  ones.  I 

Because  of  impaired  health  Father  I 
had  done  no  gunning  for  years.  Hel 
still  kept  a couple  of  setters,  still  tookl 
out  his  license,  but  each  season  foundl 
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him  not  quite  up  to  it.  A waterfowler 
can  cheat  age  a bit,  snug  in  a duck 
blind  or  goose  pit,  and  quail  and 
pheasant  shooting  can  be  had  with 
level  walking  or  the  aid  of  a horse  or 
jeep.  But  the  older  grouse  gunner 
knows  down  inside  that  while  he  may 
reach  a few  birds  walking  a path,  most 
grouse  are  where  you  find  them  ( usu- 
ally at  the  far  end  of  a hard  climb 
over  rugged  country). 

Feeling  a little  stronger,  Father  ar- 
ranged to  meet  me  for  a go  at  what  I 
call  one  of  my  “annuity”  coverts— rela- 
tively gentle  pieces  of  shooting  I keep 
in  mind  for  my  later  years.  To  make  it 
specially  his  day  we  were  gunning 
over  his  favorite  setter  Grouse,  a son 
of  Sport’s  Peerless. 

The  territory  lent  itself  as  well  as 
any  grouse  country  can:  an  old  log- 
ging railroad  grade  winding  around 
the  shoulder  of  Laurel  Hill  Mountain 
near  the  Youghiogheny  River  gap. 
Keeping  Father  on  the  grade  I worked 
the  sides.  It  was  a lovely  mild  day, 
Father  and  Grouse  were  both  happy 
to  be  out  and  everything  was  behav- 
ing fine— except  the  birds.  We  moved 
them  from  the  time  we  stepped  into 
the  woods  but  they  either  took  off  wild 
or  flushed  near  me. 

My  first  chance  went  out  at  my  feet, 
straightaway.  I had  been  shooting 
poorly  lately  but  I dropped  this  one. 
The  smell  of  gunpowder  brightened 
Father  noticeably  and  he  was  enjoy- 
ing it  all  but  his  luck  was  somewhere 
else  today.  Even  the  birds  that  flushed 
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from  me  seemed  determined  not  to  go 
his  way. 

At  last  I was  delighted  to  hear  him 
shoot.  When  I got  to  him  I found  him 
standing  on  the  old  railroad  grade,  the 
spent  shell  on  the  ground,  and  no  bird. 
It  seemed  he  had  walked  into  three 
grouse  in  some  grapevines  and  had 
tried  for  one  as  it  went  out  wild.  He 
was  understandably  disappointed,  con- 
sidering how  long  it  had  been  since  he 
had  seen  a grouse,  but  I gathered  it 
had  been  a slim  chance,  well  out  over 
the  tree  tops. 

I returned  to  my  position  below  and 
Grouse  found  a single  which  offered 
no  shot.  I called  to  Father  to  wait 
while  I circled  back  to  follow  the  bird 
into  a ledge  of  rocks.  I nearly  stepped 
on  it  in  a clump  of  rhododendron, 
took  a close  shot,  and  (today  being 
one  of  those  days)  the  grouse  somer- 
saulted in  a cloud  of  feathers.  I heard 
Father  coming  down  the  slope  and  I 
started  to  call  that  I had  got  the  bird, 
then  checked  myself  as  an  idea 
bloomed. 

Frantically  I searched  among  the 
rocks  while  Grouse  busied  himself 
above  me.  Unable  to  find  the  bird,  I 
looked  up  to  see  Grouse  proudly  hold- 
ing it,  waiting  for  my  praise.  I snatched 
it  from  his  mouth,  feeling  heartless, 
and  stuffed  it  into  my  game  pocket  as 
Father  peered  over  the  cliff  above. 

“Did  you  get  him?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  I lied,  wondering  how  he 
failed  to  see  the  particles  of  down  still 
floating  in  the  air.  “Let’s  get  on.  I 
think  I know  about  where  he  went.” 

After  a fake  cast  I doubled  us  back 
toward  the  place  where  Father  had 
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missed  his  bird.  Keeping  him  on  the 
slope  below  me  I began  playing  on 
that  old  deceiver,  Hope,  eternal  in  a 
shooting  man. 

“Curious,”  I said,  “that  we  haven’t 
moved  that  bird  you  shot  at.  Are  you 
sure  there  isn’t  a chance  that  you  hit 
it?” 

He  was  all  too  disconsolately  cer- 
tain. “The  bird  was  too  far  out.  I really 
shouldn’t  have  tried.” 

“Sometimes  they  carry  shot  and  fall 
dead  out  of  sight,”  I reminded  him. 

I decided  my  bird  had  cooled  off 
enough  and  when  I came  to  a logical 
distance  beyond  his  shot,  checking  to 
make  certain  Father  didn’t  see  me,  I 
waved  Grouse  in  and,  pulling  the  bird 
from  my  coat,  I tossed  it  to  him. 
Grouse  gave  me  a resentful  look  and 
walked  away. 

Still  hoping  to  bring  it  off  I grabbed 


him  by  the  collar,  picked  up  the  bird 
and  called,  “Look  what  Grouse  is 
bringing  to  me!” 

Father  came  scrambling  up  the  hill 
much  too  fast.  “I  felt  I was  on  that 
bird.”  He  took  his  grouse,  blinking  as 
he  smoothed  its  feathers.  “Now  that 
just  goes  to  show  you.  What  would 
you  do  without  a good  retriever?” 
Grouse  was  getting  his  glory  now 
and  I thought  he  grinned  as  Father 
stroked  him  and  expanded  his  subject. 
“That  bird  seemed  to  flinch  as  I shot 
but  then  I thought  I must  have  im- 
agined it.” 

“He  was  certainly  dead  when  Grouse 
brought  him  to  me,”  I said.  “Let’s  take 
time  out  for  a sandwich.” 

My  small  deception  was  worth- 
while. For,  though  Father  lived  for 
some  years  afterward,  it  was  the  last 
shell  he  ever  fired.  When  Kay  and  I 
visited  him  a few  days  later  he  greeted 
us  with  a description  of  how  hard-hit 
his  grouse  was  when  dressed.  I could 
have  told  him  it  took  the  right  barrel 
centered  at  twenty  feet  but  he  never 
suspected. 

“That  bird  of  mine,”  he  said,  “was 
plastered.  It  just  shows  they’re  never 
as  far  out  as  you  think  they  are.” 

I said  I guessed  he  was  right,  and  I 
scratched  Grouse’s  ears. 


BROADCASTING  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

Radio  has  really  become  something  for  the  birds! 

Tiny  transmitters  mounted  on  ruffed  grouse  will  be  used  to  study  their 
movements  under  a temporary  experimental  (research)  radio  grant  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a 
project  financed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Six  male  birds  in  the  Cloquet  Forest  Research  Center  will  be  equipped 
with  battery-operated  transmitters  weighing  only  one  ounce  each.  The  result- 
ing birdcasts  will  not  be  to  nesting  audiences  but  will  be  picked  up  by  two 
receivers  manned  by  biologists  in  a one-mile  area.  Monitoring  will  be  on 
an  hourly  basis. 

The  miniature  transmitters  will  emit  10  milliwatt  pulses  continuously  at  a 
rate  of  one  or  two  a second,  so  the  life  of  the  battery  power  is  expected  to 
last  30  days,  the  duration  of  the  study.  Each  bird’s  radio  will  operate  on  a 
different  frequency  for  identification  purposes. 

The  movement  of  the  birds  during  the  period  of  study  is  estimated  to  be 
confined  to  a radius  of  half  a mile.  Interference  to  man-made  radio  is  not 
anticipated. 
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Commission  Starts  Development  Work 
On  Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 


A new  development  is  taking  place 
in  the  Crawford  County  waterfowl 
area  so  well  known  to  many  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen.  The  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area  is  under  de- 
velopment adjacent  to  the  long  estab- 
lished Pymatuning  Refuge  which  will 
continue  as  an  important  part  of  the 
Management  Area.  More  than  6,000 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the 
Game  Commission  are  available  for 
this  project.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  thousands  of  geese  will 
make  use  of  this  area.  By  the  fall  of 
1961  it  is  expected  that  approximately 
20,000  geese  will  take  advantage  of 
the  development  now  underway. 


The  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  will  be  patterned  after 
similar  areas  in  the  midwest.  As  on 
the  midwestern  areas,  controlled  shoot- 
ing ( restrictions  on  number  of  hunters, 
shooting  days  and  hours,  and  permits 
to  hunt)  will  be  imposed  once  the 
development  is  complete  and  satis- 
factory numbers  of  geese  are  using 
the  area.  Because  several  years  will 
be  required  for  adequate  numbers  of 
geese  to  develop  the  habit  of  using 
the  area,  there  will  be  no  controlled 
shooting  this  year.  Even  after  the  con- 
trolled shooting  area  is  established, 
other  parts  of  the  area  will  be  open  to 
hunting  without  permits  or  restric- 
tions on  the  number  of  hunters,  etc. 

The  development  work  in  progress 
on  the  area  embraces  the  following: 

Construction  of  15  dams  and  dikes 
to  impound  water  and  control  of  water 
levels  for  waterfowl  food  production. 

Construction  of  pot  holes  for  nest- 
ing and  resting. 

Establishment  of  agricultural  crops 
for  waterfowl  food  on  more  than  1,000 
acres.  This  will  require  removal  of 
some  fence  rows  and  the  clearing  and 
rehabilitating  of  reverting  fields.  All 
soil  conservation  practices  recom- 
mended by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  are  being  used  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas. 

Establishment  of  a 625-acre  Propa- 
gation Area  to  provide  a safe  feeding 
and  resting  area  for  geese.  There  will 
be  no  hunting  on  this  area.  This  area 
will  also  be  “home”  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s captive  flock  of  Canada  goose 
breeders  during  most  of  the  year  ex- 
cept the  hunting  season. 
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Commission's  Southeast  Field  Division 
Holds  Deputy  Game  Protector  Conference 


Deputy  Game  Protectors  from  the 
13  counties  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southeast  Field  Division  met  in  Lan- 
caster on  September  10  for  an  all-day 
training  conference.  It  marked  the 
first  time  that  deputies  have  met  on 
a regional  basis  anywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  heralded  a turning  point  in 
the  training  of  these  non-salaried  of- 
ficers. More  than  180  deputy  game 
protectors  attended  the  meeting  in 
company  with  31  district  game  protec- 
tors and  Division  headquarters  staff. 

Game  Commission  officials  from 
Harrisburg,  Reading  and  other  field 
divisions  were  introduced  to  the  group 
by  Morris  D.  Stewart,  Southeast  Di- 
vision Supervisor.  M.  J.  Golden,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  in  his  address, 
stressed  the  Commission’s  desire  to 
have  the  best  trained  and  best  in- 
formed deputy  force  in  the  country. 
He  discussed  the  growing  problems  of 
urbanization  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  those  townships 


with  large  wildlife  populations  which 
are  closed  to  hunting  through  local 
ordnances.  A former  deputy  game  pro- 
tector himself,  Golden  congratulated 
the  group  on  the  fine  job  they  are  do- 
ing in  law  enforcement  and  firearms 
safety  training. 

Other  Harrisburg  staff  officers  who 
addressed  the  meeting  included  Glenn 
L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor; Robert  Lichtenberger,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Administration;  Thomas  F. 
Bell,  Chief,  and  Hayes  T.  Englert, 
Asst.  Chief,  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment; Court  C.  Freeburn,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Land  Management;  Ralph 
Britt,  Chief,  Division  of  Propagation; 
Donald  E.  Miller,  Supervisor  of  Train- 
ing. Supervisors  of  four  of  the  Com- 
mission’s other  Field  Divisions  also 
attended  the  conference  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  group. 

Pennsylvania’s  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors are  selected  carefully  following 
written  examination.  They  serve  with- 
out salary  under  a District  Game  Pro- 
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tector  and  are  “on  call”  anytime  they 
are  needed  to  help  in  law  enforcement, 
game  shipments  and  distribution, 
hunter  safety  training,  or  other  phases 
of  the  Commission’s  work.  All  deputies 
meet  regularly  on  a county  or  intra- 
county basis  to  receive  training  from 
salaried  officers  of  the  Commission. 
They  are  issued  a limited  amount  of 
uniform  equipment,  including  a badge 
of  office,  and  have  the  same  authority 
to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  game 
laws  as  the  salaried  officer.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s present  field  force  of  deputy 
game  protectors  numbers  about  1,400. 
Many  of  them  have  served  as  deputies 
for  long  periods  of  time;  there  were 
seven  men  with  25  or  more  years  serv- 
ice attending  the  Southeast  Division 
meeting. 


DIVISION  SUPERVISOR  Morris  D.  Stewart 
introduced  Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden 
and  Deputy  Executive  Director  Glenn  Bow- 
ers to  more  than  180  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tors in  Lancaster  during  the  meeting. 


-L 
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QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  is  held  by  these  seven  Deputy  Game  Protectors  of 
the  Commission's  Southeast  Division.  Left  to  right:  Nelson  D.  Hoy,  Delaware  County; 
Willard  Wickert,  Lehigh  County;  LeRoy  B.  Stackhouse,  Bucks  County;  Hugh  Ellis,  Dela- 
ware County;  Robert  L.  Franke,  Dauphin  County;  and  Wilbur  P.  Klapp,  Chester  County. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Parks 
Again  Opened  to  Hunting 

Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Maurice  K.  Goddard  has  announced 
that  the  State  Parks  will  be  opened  to 
hunters  again  this  year  except  where 
hunting  will  conflict  with  other  park 
uses  or  will  interfere  with  construction 
work. 

Chief  exception  to  the  open  hunt- 
ing rule  is  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park 
between  Harrisburg  and  York,  where 
heavy  construction  will  continue 
through  the  fall  and  winter. 

Another  large  park  under  construc- 
tion, Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  in 
northern  Cambria  County,  will  be 
opened  to  hunting,  however.  Goddard 
said  that  he  felt  safe  in  permitting 
hunters  there  because  of  the  park’s 
large  size  and  the  slowdown  in  con- 
struction because  of  court  cases.  The 
6,000-acre  park  is  approximately  18 
miles  northwest  of  Altoona. 

Goddard  explained  that  hunting  has 
generally  been  permitted  in  order  to 
keep  park  wildlife  populations  in 
balance.  He  added,  however,  that 
hunting  is  not  one  of  the  primary  rec- 
reation activities  for  which  parks  are 
built  and  that  the  State  Park  Service 
will  assure  that  other  activities  may 
continue  without  interference  during 
hunting  season. 

Goddard  emphasized  that  the  State 
Parks  are  used  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year  by  non-hunters,  particularly 
school  groups  and  Saturday  hikers. 
During  October,  November  and  De- 
cember of  last  year,  he  stated,  there 
were  about  700,000  people  who  used 
the  parks  for  purposes  other  than 
hunting  as  opposed  to  just  under  50,- 
000  hunters.  For  this  reason  “safety 
zones”  have  been  established  where 
hunting  is  prohibited. 

Mimeographed  maps  of  the  follow- 
ing major  State  Parks,  showing  safety 
zones,  are  available  from  District  For- 
esters, Park  Superintendents,  and 
Park  Foremen:  Big  Pocono— Monroe 
County;  Blue  Knob— Bedford  County; 


Chapman  Dam  — Warren  County; 
Cook  Forest  — Jefferson  and  Clarion 
Counties;  Crooked  Creek— Armstrong 
County;  French  Creek— Chester  and 
Berks  Counties;  Tobyhanna  and 
Gouldsboro  — Monroe  and  Wayne 
Counties;  Hickory  Run  — Carbon 
County;  Keystone  — Westmoreland 
County;  Laurel  Hill— Somerset  County; 
Raccoon  Creek— Beaver  County;  Rick- 
etts Glen  — Luzerne  and  Sullivan 
Counties;  Shawnee— Bedford  County. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors 
Improve  Pistol  Marksmanship 

While  undergoing  one  week  of  in- 
tensive inservice  training  at  the  Game 
Commission  school  in  Jefferson  County 
this  summer  each  Game  Protector  fired 
his  service  revolver,  a .38  special,  in 
match  competition  with  brother  officers. 

The  Commission’s  Northeast  Divi- 
sion won  the  President’s  Trophy,  de- 
termined by  a comparison  of  the  five 
high  individual  scorers  from  each  Di- 
vision. The  Northeast  won  the  Super- 
visor’s Trophy,  also.  This  award  goes 
to  the  Division  whose  officers  shoot 
the  highest  average  score.  In  both 
these  competitions  the  Southeast  Divi- 
sion placed  second,  the  Northwest 
third. 

Earl  E.  Geesaman,  Information- 
Education  officer  on  the  Southeast 
Division  staff,  was  high  individual 
shooter.  He  posted  a score  of  284.  This 
is  the  second  successive  year  Geesa- 
man has  won  high-man  honors.  The 
runners-up  with  the  score  each  shot, 
follow:  William  E.  Fulmer,  Northeast, 
282;  George  W.  Miller,  Northwest, 
279;  Daniel  McPeek,  Northeast,  276; 
and  Edward  J.  Fasching,  Southeast, 
274. 

The  course  fired  is  generally  known 
as  the  “Camp  Perry  Match,”  which  is 
the  one  used  in  registered  pistol  and 
revolver  tournaments  in  this  country. 
In  such  a match  all  shooting  is  done 
at  25-yard  range.  Each  competitor 
fires  5 shots  left  hand,  5 right  in 
slow  fire.  Then  follows  10  shots  time 
fire  and  10  rapid  fire,  hand  optional. 
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FROM  STUDENT  TO  INSTRUCTOR  in  13  years  was  an  unusual  mark  achieved  by  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Bob  Shaffer,  of  Mifflintown,  Juniata  County.  He  was  a student 
camper  at  the  first  pilot  project  Junior  Conservation  Camp  conducted  by  the  Pa.  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  in  1947.  This  past  summer  he  returned  again  to  serve  as  a 
Hunter  Safety  Instructor. 


Radio  System  Helps 
Trap  Deer  Killers 

Two-way  radio  and  cooperation  be- 
tween law  enforcement  agencies  com- 
bined to  trip  up  two  men  who  flouted 
the  Game  Law  during  the  time  their 
hunting  license  was  suspended  be- 
cause they  had  illegally  killed  deer. 
Here  is  the  story. 

Shortly  after  noon,  August  19,  State 
Police  at  Carlisle  received  a report 
that  a deer  had  been  killed  out  of  sea- 
son in  Cumberland  County.  The  mes- 
sage was  phoned  to  Eugene  Utech,  a 
nearby  Game  Protector.  He  used  his 
radio  unit  to  alert  brother  officer 
George  Bretz,  Shippensburg  in  whose 
district  the  venison  was  reported  held. 
Supervisor  James  Brown  intercepted 
the  officers’  radio  conversation  and 
recommended  procedure. 

Approximately  one  hour  after  the 
original  report  Game  Protectors  de- 
scended upon  the  rural  homes  of  the 
two  suspects,  near  Bloserville,  and 
found  deer  meat  at  both  places.  When 
questioned  the  defendants  said  the 
deer  they  divided  was  shot  on  the 
previous  evening  through  the  use  of 
a .22  caliber  rifle.  A Carlisle  man,  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  illegal  act, 
was  implicated. 


Game  Protector  Bretz  arraigned  the 
men  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  near 
Carlisle.  One  defendant  was  charged 
with  possessing  parts  of  a deer  taken 
in  closed  season,  killing  a deer  with  a 
.22  rifle  (unlawful)  and  hunting  while 
his  hunting  rights  were  denied.  He 
was  charged,  also,  with  committing  a 
second  deer-killing  offense,  which 
doubles  the  customary  $100  penalty. 
Found  guilty  as  charged,  this  man 
drew  fines  totaling  $340  plus  costs  of 
prosecution.  He  paid  in  full  to  main- 
tain his  freedom.  The  second  offender 
was  charged  with  possessing  parts  of 
deer  taken  in  closed  season  and  hunt- 
ing while  his  hunting  rights  were 
denied.  He  too  was  subject  to  the  ad- 
ditional fine  for  the  second  deer-kill- 
ing  offense.  Found  guilty  as  charged 
this  man  could  not  immediately  make 
settlement  in  the  amount  of  $240  in 
fines,  plus  costs.  After  a few  days  in 
the  county  jail  he  “paid  out.” 

The  Carlisle  “third  man”  was  appre- 
hended and  charged  with  aiding  and 
assisting  in  concealing  and  transport- 
ing a deer  unlawfully  killed.  Adjudged 
guilty  he  was  fined  $100  and  costs. 
Unable  to  settle  at  once  he  also  was 
remanded  to  the  county  jail.  He  was 
released  a few  days  later  after  making 
the  required  settlement. 
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Curtiss-Wright  Again  Opens 
Quehanna  Area  to 
Deer  Hunters 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  pleased  to  announce  that  fol- 
lowing good  behavior  by  deer  hunters 
last  year  on  Curtiss-Wright’s  Que- 
hanna site  (which  embraces  parts  of 
Cameron,  Clearfield  and  Elk  Coun- 
ties), the  area  will  again  be  open  to 
deer  hunting  during  the  1960  archery 
season  and  the  seasons  for  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer.  In  1959  hunters 
were  required  to  check  in  and  out  of 
the  area;  this  year  the  gates  on  the 
entrance  roads  will  be  open  from  6 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  E.S.T.  (Monday 
through  Saturday),  and  hunters  will 
not  be  required  to  check  in  or  out.  All 
hunters  must  leave  the  area  prior  to 
6 p.m.,  E.S.T. 

As  in  1959,  certain  parts  of  the  area 
will  be  out-of-bounds  to  hunters. 
These  NO  HUNTING  AREAS  will  be 
prominently  posted  and  all  hunters 
are  urged  to  respect  the  posted  areas. 

During  the  firearms  seasons,  shot- 
guns only  (with  slugs)  will  be  per- 
mitted. Rifles  are  prohibited. 

Again  in  1960  as  in  1959,  driving  for 
deer  is  prohibited.  Hunters  may  en- 
gage in  still  hunting  only. 

No  fires  shall  be  kindled  on  the  area. 

Cars  must  be  parked  off  the  roads 
so  that  traffic  will  not  be  obstructed. 

All  provisions  of  The  Game  Law 
and  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Game  Commission  will  apply  and  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  patrol  the  area. 

The  area  will  not  be  open  for  any 
hunting  other  than  for  deer. 


Fish  Commission  Completes 
Publication  of  46  Maps 
Showing  Pennsylvania  Waters 

The  completion  of  the  sportmen’s 
Waters-Highway  map  project,  initi- 
ated in  1958  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  has  been  announced  by 
Albert  M.  Day,  executive  director  of 
the  agency.  Available  now  are  46 
maps,  detailing  all  the  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  except  Philadelphia. 

According  to  C.  Robert  Glover,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  agency’s  Conserva- 
tion Education  Division,  who  devel- 
oped the  project,  the  maps  were  de- 
signed to  be  totally  functional  for 
fishermen  and  hunters.  They  are 
drawn  on  a two  mile  to  the  inch  scale 
and  in  three  colors. 

The  waters  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties, large  enough  to  lend  themselves 
to  hook  and  line  fishing,  are  shown 
and  named  in  blue.  The  highway  sys- 
tem, including  township  roads,  is 
shown  in  brown.  Also  in  brown  is 
shown  a sufficient  number  of  towns 
to  guide  the  map  user.  All  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  state  and  federal 
agencies  are  shown  in  green.  These 
include  state  game  lands,  state  parks 
and  forests,  national  forests  and  Fish 
Commission  holdings. 

Of  the  total,  27  are  single  county 
maps  and  cost  35  cents  each;  19  are 
two-county  maps  and  cost  50  cents 
each,  plus  Pennsylvania  sales  tax. 

Day  said  that  convenient  order 
forms  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  are  available  on  re- 
quest at  the  Commission’s  six  regional 
offices  and  main  office  in  Harrisburg. 


HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  best  farmer-sportsman  relations  projects.  Other  than 
safety  zones  around  buildings  and  occasional  small  refuges  open  hunting  is 
permitted  on  properties  of  landowners  in  the  program. 

As  of  May  31  this  year  165  projects,  located  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
consisted  of  11,233  farms  having  a total  of  1,192,232  acres. 
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PYMATUNING  GOOSE  AREA  will  be  developed  by  the  Game  Commission.  Development 
work  already  in  progress  on  the  6,000-acre  tract  includes  construction  of  15  dams  and 
dikes,  like  this  one  being  inspected  by  Commissioner  H.  L.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin. 


Commission  to  Watch 
Extended  Grouse  Season 

Studies  of  the  ruffed  grouse  have 
indicated  that  this  game  bird  is  usually 
under-harvested,  also  that  hunting 
pressure  is  not  a factor  limiting  grouse 
populations.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
better  utilize  this  renewable  resource, 
and  provide  recreational  opportunities 
in  addition  to  the  general  small  game 
season,  the  Game  Commission  de- 
clared an  extended  grouse  season,  De- 
cember 26- January  2. 

The  Commission  established  this 
season  as  an  experiment  and  will 
closely  watch  hunter  participation  and 
the  effects  of  the  season  on  the  grouse 
population.  This  late  period  for  grouse 
hunting  runs  concurrent  with  the  vary- 
ing hare  and  late  cottontail  season 
during  the  1960  license  period. 


Three  Taxidermy  Applicants 
Qualify  in  Exam 

The  skills  of  three  newly  licensed 
Pennsylvania  taxidermists  are  now 
available  to  hunters  and  trappers  who 
wish  to  preserve  wildlife  trophies. 

Of  the  six  men  who  were  examined 
at  the  Game  Commission  office  in  Har- 
risburg this  summer  (a  legal  require- 
ment before  being  issued  a taxidermy 
license),  the  following  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  their  qualifications: 

Frank  R.  Schroeder,  3749  Ridge 
Pike,  Collegeville,  Montgomery 
County. 

Michael  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  Fourth  and 
Mountain  Road,  Summerdale,  Cum- 
berland County. 

LeRoy  M.  Nester,  R.  D.  1,  Bechtels- 
ville,  Berks  County. 
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Don't  Become  a "Statistic"— 
Hunt  Safely 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


THERE’S  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  in  this  life  is  certain 
except  death  and  taxes.  To  those  two 
sure  things  may  be  added  another— 
the  fact  that  within  a very  few  min- 
utes after  the  hunting  season  opens, 
at  least  one  hunter  will  be  shot  and 
before  the  season  ends  too  many  more 
will  become  casualty  statistics  in 
Game  Commission  files. 


The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  accidents  could 
be  prevented  if  more  sportsmen 
trained  and  conditioned  themselves  to 
use  self-control  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hunt. 

Most  accidents  fall  into  one  of  sev- 
eral categories.  To  avoid  becoming  a 
“statistic”  as  either  the  cause  of  an 
accident  or  a victim,  follow  these  rules 
developed  over  the  years  by  firearms 
and  hunter  safety  experts. 

Many  accidents  occur  in  the  house, 
before  the  hunter  even  crosses  his 
threshold  and  heads  for  the  field. 
He  shoots  himself  or  a member  of  his 
family  while  cleaning  his  guns,  putting 
his  gun  away,  or  taking  it  from  stor- 
age. Many  times,  his  children  play 
with  the  gun  and  shoot  themselves  or 
others. 

The  rule  to  follow  is  this:  Store 
guns  and  ammunition  separately,  and 
where  they  may  be  locked.  Be  sure 
guns  are  not  loaded  when  stored. 
When  guns  are  taken  from  the  rack 
or  other  storage  place,  open  the  action 
immediately  and  check  again.  Keep 
the  action  open  when  carrying  the 
gun  around  the  house.  When  cleaning 
a gun,  be  sure  the  muzzle  is  always 
pointed  in  a safe  direction.  Don’t  for- 
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get  either,  that  walls,  ceilings,  and 
floors  may  not  be  a safe  barrier.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  where  the 
accidental  firing  of  a gun  has  killed 
someone  in  the  next  room,  upstairs  or 
downstairs. 

Next,  when  you  leave  for  the  field 
be  sure  you  have  the  correct  ammu- 
nition. Check  a couple  of  times  to  be 
sure.  Incorrect  ammunition  can  cause 
accidents.  At  the  least,  it  can  cause 
inconvenience  as  you  try  to  get  what 
you  need. 

The  only  real  safe  way  to  carry  a 
gun  in  a car  or  boat  and  the  only 
legal  way  in  most  states,  is  to  carry  it 
unloaded,  broken  down  if  possible 
and  in  a case  in  the  luggage  compart- 
ment of  the  car.  If  the  gun  cannot  be 
broken  down,  then  it’s  a good  pre- 
' caution  to  carry  it  with  the  action 
' open. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  hunting  site, 
take  the  gun  from  the  car  and  as- 
semble it.  Open  the  action  and  keep 
it  open  until  you  are  in  the  field  ready 
to  hunt.  In  the  meantime,  always  keep 
the  muzzle  pointed  in  a safe  direction 
and  protect  the  gun  so  that  the  muzzle 
does  not  become  plugged  with  snow, 
mud,  or  dirt. 

This  is  a good  time  to  bring  up  an- 
other point  — what  to  do  about  the 
| screwball  who  may  be  in  your  hunt- 
ing party,  the  fellow  who  seems  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  break  every  rule  of 
gun  safety  and  good  sportsmanship. 
For  me  the  answer  is  simple.  I do  the 
same  thing  about  him  that  I do  about 
car  drivers  who  are  accidents  trying 
to  find  a place  to  happen,  hot-rod  boat 
operators,  or  side-winder  plug  casters. 
I hint  politely  that  there  are  safer  and 
more  sane  ways  of  driving  boat  or  car, 
or  casting  a plug  with  two  treble 
hooks.  If  my  hints  are  not  effective,  I 
look  elsewhere  for  a companion  to  hunt 
with.  I know  a lot  of  nice  guys  with 
whom  I wouldn’t  be  found  dead  hunt- 
ing—or  maybe  I would  and  that’s  why 
I don’t  hunt  with  them.  I figure  that 
if  they  want  to  shoot  themselves,  that’s 
one  thing,  but  they  are  not  going  to 


SHOOTING  IS  FUN  CAREFUL 


shoot  me  if  I can  help  it— and  I can. 

Once  in  the  field,  there  are  more 
general  rules,  that  if  followed  care- 
fully, would  prevent  most  accidents. 
The  first  is  this:  Always  carry  your 
gun  with  the  muzzle  pointed  in  a safe 
direction.  Carry  the  gun  with  muzzle 
up,  down,  or  sideways,  but  pointing 
away  from  your  companions. 

Before  you  start  out,  agree  ahead 
of  time  on  each  hunter’s  zone  of  fire. 
Then  stick  to  your  own  zone  and  ex- 
pect each  other  hunter  to  do  likewise. 
If  they  don’t,  go  home  while  you  can. 
If  a fellow  doesn’t  have  the  self  con- 
trol to  hold  up  shooting  in  another 
hunter’s  zone,  he  could  just  as  easily 
shoot  a man  as  a bird. 

The  next  rule  is  to  be  sure  of  your 
target  before  you  shoot.  Be  absolutely 
sure  that  what  you  aim  at  is  legal 
game,  and  there  isn’t  any  open  sea- 
son on  dogs,  cows,  horses,  or  men.  On 
top  of  that,  several  ducks  are  not  legal 
nor  are  hen  pheasants  in  the  wild.  So 
be  sure  before  you  shoot. 

Also,  watch  your  background— the 
area  in  back  of  the  target.  There  may 
be  a farmhouse,  barn,  farm  road,  or 
highway  in  the  background.  Do  not 
risk  hitting  man  or  beast  just  for  the 
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sake  of  meat  in  the  pot.  It’s  not  worth 
it.  In  the  background,  too,  may  be 
rocks,  hard  ground,  or  water  that 
could  cause  a ricochet  and  an  acci- 
dent. 

Crossing  fences,  streams,  swamps, 
stone  walls  or  blowdowns,  or  even 
walking  on  steep  slopes  can  be  the 
cause  of  an  accident  if  you  slip  or 
stumble.  Hunting  accident  files  are 
full  of  records  telling  of  hunters  who 
shot  themselves  or  companions  while 
walking  in  rough  country  or  crossing 
fences.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  open 
the  action  of  your  gun  or  unload  it, 
until  you  reach  smooth  ground  again 
or  cross  the  fence.  You  may  miss  a 
shot  or  two,  but  that’s  better  than 
getting  shot. 

Good  Outdoor  Manners 

Each  year,  especially  in  the  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  state,  more 
and  more  land  is  closed  to  hunting 
because  of  a few  irresponsible  hunters 
who  think  that  their  license  is  a per- 
mit to  hunt  anywhere  and  who  have 
no  regard  at  all  for  private  land  and 
the  rights  of  landowners. 

To  find  out  why  so  many  landown- 
ers post  their  land,  just  talk  with 


them.  Some  of  their  stories  make  yoi 
blush  and  become  so  embarrassed  fo] 
others  that  you  almost  are  ashamec 
to  admit  you,  too,  are  a hunter 
Trampled  crops,  broken  fences,  deac 
farm  animals,  forest  fires,  litter  by  the 
barrelful  are  just  some  of  the  abuse 
that  too  many  landowners  have  taker 
from  a small  handful  of  hunters.  Bui 
there  is  a limit,  and  when  that  limil 
is  reached,  up  go  the  signs  and  more 
land  is  closed. 

In  brief,  then,  always  ask  permissior 
before  entering  any  private  land.  As! 
the  owner  where  he  would  prefer  thal 
you  hunt.  If  you  find  a gate  closed 
close  it  behind  you.  If  it’s  open,  leave 
it  open. 

Walk  on  the  edges  of  cultivatec 
fields— not  down  the  middle  unles; 
you  have  specific  permission  to  do  so 
If  you  stop  for  lunch,  clean  up  after 
wards,  and  be  careful  with  fire.  Be 
sure  any  fire  is  dead  out  and  that  goe: 
for  cigarettes,  cigars,  or  pipe  coals. 

Be  careful  crossing  fences— try  tc 
cross  through  gates,  and  where  pos 
sible  crawl  under  rather  than  over  £ 
fence.  Fences  are  put  up  for  a gooc 
reason— to  keep  animals  in  or  out  of  £ 
field.  Broken  fences  could  cost  £ 
farmer  hundreds  of  dollars  in  de 
stroyed  crops. 

Last,  but  not  least,  share  your  baj 
with  the  farmer.  Maybe  he  won’t  ac 
cept  it,  but  it’s  a good  way  to  insun 
a welcome  next  time.  It’s  smart,  too 
to  take  along  a box  of  candy  for  Mrs 
Landowner  and  a gimmick  or  two  fo: 
the  kids.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  anc 
helps  build  good  relations.  Man) 
sportsmen  even  spend  a few  days  £ 
year  working  on  farms  on  a weekend 
where  they  hunt  in  the  fall. 

Outdoor  fun  with  a future  ma; 
easily  depend  upon  two  things— saf( 
hunting  and  good  outdoor  manner: 
while  hunting.  Acquire  these  habit 
now  and  develop  them  as  you  hun 
this  fall.  It’s  a good  way  to  keep  you: 
name  off  the  statistics  list  of  the  safet) 
council  and  the  Game  Commissioi 
casualty  reports. 
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November's  Hunting  Harvest 
Lures  Many  Sportsmen  to  Use . . . 

The  Small-bore  for  Small  Game 

By  Jim  Varner 


EACH  year  across  this  Common- 
wealth and  Nation,  November 
marks  the  year’s  climax  for  many 
sportsmen.  With  an  open  season  on 
nearly  every  kind  of  small  game  ani- 
mal and  bird,  surely  this  is  one  of 
the  best  loved  and  most  anticipated 
months  on  every  hunter’s  calendar. 

Most  hunting  in  November  is  done 
with  the  shotgun.  Its  range  is  limited 
but  in  close,  it  can  certainly  stop  any- 
thing in  the  path  of  its  many  pellets. 
But  there  are  some  sportsmen  who 
prefer,  either  through  choice  or  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  to  hunt  with  the 


small-bore  rifle.  Many  youngsters  who 
do  not  own  a shotgun  start  their  hunt- 
ing experiences  with  a favorite  .22 
rifle.  Other  more  experienced  sports- 
men choose  the  rifle  because  they  take 
pride  in  their  stalking  skill,  accuracy 
and  also  desire  to  harvest  their  game 
with  a single  shot  which  usually 
doesn’t  leave  as  much  lead  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  dressing  and  serving. 
Squirrels,  rabbits  and  wild  turkeys 
certainly  have  a devoted  following  of 
riflemen  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  is  to 
these— the  hunted  and  the  hunters— that 
we  take  aim  in  this  month’s  column. 

First,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  legal 
requirements  for  using  rifles  to  hunt 
wild  birds  and  animals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  these  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  are  simply  based  on  com- 
mon sense  and  are  designed  to  insure 
that  hunters  with  rifles  handle  them 
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safely  and  sanely.  Consideration  is 
also  given  to  the  game  so  that  the 
rifle  harvest  will  be  humane  and  so 
that  wild  birds  and  animals  stand  at 
least  a fair  chance  of  escape. 

Single-shot  or  hand-operated  re- 
peating rifles  are  permissible  for  hunt- 
ing big  and  small  game  when  shooting 
one  all-lead,  lead  alloy,  soft-nosed  or 
expanding  bullet  or  ball  at  a single 
discharge.  All  air-rifles,  air-pistols, 
automatic,  semi-automatic  and  auto- 
loading rifles  are  illegal.  All  .22  and 
.25  caliber  rifles  with  rimfire  cart- 
ridges are  illegal  for  big  game  hunt- 
ing but  they  may  be  used  on  small 
game,  jacketed  bullets  are  likewise 
illegal  for  big  game  hunting  but  may 
be  used  on  small  game.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  also  amended 
the  Game  Law  to  make  it  illegal  to 
shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or  animal  while 
it  is  on  a public  highway.  It’s  also 
against  the  law  to  knowingly  shoot 
across  a public  highway  unless  the 
line  of  fire  is  sufficiently  high  enough 
to  preclude  any  danger  to  persons  and 
vehicles  using  the  road. 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  sports- 
men using  rifles  for  hunting  small 
game  should  constantly  remember  that 
safety  comes  first,  last  and  always. 
Pay  special  attention  to  your  line  of 
fire  and  to  your  backstop.  A rifle  bul- 
let can  cover  a lot  of  country  after  it 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  your  rifle— and  it 
can  get  through  small  trees,  brush  and 
other  obstacles  before  it  stops.  Re- 
member that  even  the  little  .22  will 
penetrate  several  inches  of  softwood 
and  still  pack  a powerful  punch  on  the 
other  side.  This  little  bullet  has  a ten- 
dency to  ricochet  as  well,  and  it  should 
be  fired  only  when  you  are  sure  of  a 
safe  backstop. 

But  for  many  hunters,  both  young 
and  old,  the  .22  caliber  rifle  is  a favor- 
ite for  hunting  squirrels.  You  are  well 
on  your  way  to  becoming  a real 
woodsman  when  you  learn  how  to 
successfully  stalk  and  shoot  this  wary 
target.  All  of  us  can  spend  many  in- 
teresting hours  at  this  sport;  it  presents 
a real  challenge. 


DREAM  TARGET  for  many  riflemen  dur- 
ing Pennsylvania  small-game  seasons  is  the 
wild  turkey.  Jacketed  bullets  are  used  in 
order  to  make  a clean  kill  and  to  avoid 
spoiling  too  much  of  the  meat. 

The  .22  short,  hollow-point  cart- 
ridge does  a good  job  in  squirrel 
hunting  but  the  long-rifle,  high-veloc- 
ity hollow-point  is  better.  Regular 
open  sights  will  do  although  a care- 
fully sighted-in  peep  with  a gold  and 
ivory  front  sight  is  better.  Telescopic 
sights  will  add  a lot  to  this  sport. 
Using  a ’scope-equipped  outfit  that  is 
sighted  so  that  its  point  of  impact  is 
centered  at  50  yards,  a good  rifleman 
can  pick  off  any  bushy-tail  that  ex- 
poses himself  out  to  75  yards.  That’s  a 
long  shot  in  the  woods.  Carefully 
check  the  trajectory  of  the  little  37- 
grain  bullet  on  targets  out  to  75  yards 
with  such  a sight  setting.  Try  for  head 
shots  at  the  shorter  ranges.  Hunt  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  and  from 
three  o’clock  until  quitting  time,  for 
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this  little  "nut-cracker  reserves  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  his  siesta.  I use 
a Model  69  Winchester  clip-loading 
.22  for  squirrels,  equipped  with  a 4 x 
32  United  Golden  Hawk  telescope  on 
the  new  Weaver  tip-off  mount  that 
handles  the  one-inch  standard  tube 
scopes.  This  is  a comparatively  inex- 
pensve  outfit  considering  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scope  and  all-around  efficiency. 
Such  a sight  combination  is  excellent 
on  the  big-game  rifle  when  used  with 
the  Williams  quick  convertible  mount. 
A farmer  friend  of  mine  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  rac- 
coon and  woodchucks  with  his  Moss- 
berg  22  Magnum,  using  a tip-off 
Weaver  and  a Weaver  }4  scope.  You 
can  obtain  satisfactory  results  with 
the  many  cheap  single-shot  rifles  sell- 
ing under  $20  as  long  as  they  have 
the  groove  for  Weaver’s  cheap  tip-off 
mount  which  will  accommodate  the 
low  priced  B-4  and  B-6  scopes.  This 
gives  the  beginner,  who  has  to  count 
his  pennies,  a lot  of  hunting  equip- 
ment at  a minimum  expenditure. 

Properly  prepared  after  being 
promptly  cleaned,  all  squirrels  are  ex- 
cellent eating.  They  feed  principally 
on  nuts,  acorns,  corn  and  similar  nu- 
tritious foods  which  give  them  a 
flavor  all  their  own.  Unlike  the  rabbit 
family  one  seldom  finds  a diseased  or 
grubby  squirrel.  It  is  an  active,  clean, 
healthy  little  game  animal.  The  loin 
and  hind  legs  are  exceptionally  meaty. 
Their  ability  to  thrive  and  multiply 
under  today’s  hunting  pressure  speaks 
for  their  resourcefulness  and  cunning. 
And  this  provides  the  young,  as  well 
as  the  old,  hunter  with  plenty  of  action 
and  thrills.  Its  habits  and  alertness 
require  patience,  expert  stalking  abil- 
ity and  keen  eye  with  more  than  aver- 
age knowledge  of  woodcraft.  Tricks 
learned  hunting  squirrels  will  assure 
one  of  success  later  on  turkey  and 
big  game. 

Some  call  the  rabbit  the  youngster’s 
big  game  but  I consider  the  squirrel 
ahead  of  the  rabbit  when  it  comes  to 
pulling  the  unexpected  and  leaving 
the  hunter  muttering  incoherently  to 
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himself.  The  fellow  who  can  slyly 
pussy-foot  through  the  woods  and 
stalk  a gray  squirrel  so  skillfully  that 
it  can  be  bagged  with  a carefully 
placed  head  shot  within  30  or  40  yards 
deserves  to  be  called  a hunter.  He 
will  soon  develop  into  a skillful  woods- 
man. 

For  running  shots,  of  course,  the 
scatter-gun  is  best  on  all  game  but  it 
does  a messy  job  on  squirrels  as  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  require 
more  than  average  amount  of  shotgun 
pellets  to  stop  them.  Down  through 
our  pioneer  history  the  squirrel  was 
considered  a rifleman’s  game  where 
skill  with  the  rifle  was  definitely  an 
art  to  be  proud  of,  and  careful  stalk- 

TURKEY  RIFLES  do  not  have  to  be  much 
different  from  those  used  on  big  game  but 
the  cartridges  and  bullets  should  be  modi- 
fied. The  30-30  Winchester,  for  example, 
would  tear  a gobbler  apart  if  used  with 
normal  factory  loading.  By  reducing  powder 
load  and  bullet  weight,  the  same  cartridge 
can  do  excellent  work  in  turkey  hunting. 
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ing  a science  which  belonged  to  the 
expert  woodsman.  Somehow,  I am  un- 
able to  derive  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  shooting  squirrels  with  the 
shotgun.  I guess  I was  raised  that  way 
by  an  old  Kentucky-born  grandfather. 

Rabbits  probably  afford  the  most 
shooting  for  all  concerned  if  they 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  hunting 
season  in  fairly  sufficient  numbers. 
Everybody  likes  to  hunt  rabbits,  espe- 
cially nimrods  who  enjoy  using  dogs. 
Good  dogs  are  an  asset  in  most  all 
small  game  hunting  and  certainly  add 
a lot  of  glamour  to  our  days  afield. 
The  shotgun  is  the  universal  gun  used 
and  should  be  loaded  with  light  to 
medium  shells.  Xpress  and  Magnum 
loads  are  unnecessary.  Rabbit  hunters 
often  encounter , all  other  species  of 
small  game  but  you  are  not  handi- 
capped with  your  rabbit  load.  A few 
Xpress  shells  can  be  carried  in  a sepa- 
rate pocket  for  an  emergency  in  turkey 
country  or  ducks  on  a beaver  dam. 
Not  too  much  skill  as  a woodsman  is 
necessary  in  hunting  them,  but  being 
a ground  running  animal  extreme  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  shooting  acci- 
dents to  dogs  and  fellow  hunters. 
Small  caliber  rifles  are  excellent  in 
the  hands  of  careful  shooters  who  un- 
derstand the  rabbit’s  habits  and  where 
to  expect  him  to  be  bedded  down  dur- 
ing the  day.  With  snow  on  the  ground 
a lot  of  fun  can  be  had  trailing  them, 
in  areas  not  too  full  of  hunters,  till 
they  sit  down  and  curiously  check  on 
who  is  following  them.  The  .22  long 
rifle  used  on  squirrels  does  a splendid 
job.  Careful  stalking  is  necessary  as 
with  the  rest  of  all  wild  game  that  has 
been  alarmed  and  alert  to  danger. 

About  the  only  remaining  denizen 
of  our  woods  and  mountain  areas  that 
qualifies  as  a small  caliber  rifle  trophy 
is  the  wild  turkey.  It  ranks  tops  as  an 
upland  game  bird  about  the  same  as 
the  Canadian  goose  ranks  tops  among 
the  waterfowl.  It  is  a grand  game  bird 
and  requires  extreme  skill  to  bring  to 
bag  with  either  the  shotgun  or  rifle. 
A skillful  squirrel  hunter  or  deer 
stalker  makes  a good  turkey  hunter. 


Haphazard,  noisy,  inexperienced  chas- 
ing gets  you  nowhere  with  this  inhab- 
itant of  the  mountain  canyons  and 
plateaus.  Shotguns  which  qualify  as 
duck  and  goose  guns  are  necessary  for 
best  results  and  should  be  loaded  with 
the  heavy  Xpress  and  Magnum  shells. 
Most  experienced  turkey  hunters  pre- 
fer 4’s,  2’s  or  BB’s.  Some  consider  the 
dense  patterns  of  6’s  or  5’s  best,  claim- 
ing the  extra  head  and  neck  hits  more 
than  make  up  for  the  heavier  striking 
energy  of  the  heavier  pellets.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself  if  you  can.  For  this 
type  of  shooting  I load  my  own  Mag- 
num equivalents  and  stick  to  copper- 
plated  3’s  and  No.  Ts  chilled.  What- 
ever you  do,  keep  on  shooting  if  a 
turkey  appears  to  be  only  wounded 
or  it  will  do  a vanishing  act  that  will 
make  Houdini  look  like  a novice,  and 
leave  you  muttering  in  disgust.  Skill- 
ful calling  is  another  essential  for 
bringing  this  elusive  bird  in  range  and 
make  yourself  appear  like  a stump  or 
windfall  with  camouflage  clothing. 

Many  hunters  prefer  the  rifle  in- 
stead of  the  scatter-gun.  I have  al- 
ready expressed  my  doubts  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  small  rim-fires  due 
to  their  low  velocity  and  lack  of  stop- 
ping energy.  If  you  do  not  have  a 22 
Hornet  or  32-20  and  222  Remington 
class  of  rifle,  don’t  be  discouraged  as 
most  all  deer  and  bear  so-called  hi- 
power  arms  make  ideal  turkey  rifles 
and  afford  you  many  more  hours  ol 
familiarization  with  your  big-game 
rifle.  Use  them  with  full-jacketed  bul- 
lets or  hand-load  to  mid-range  veloc- 
ities to  prevent  extreme  mutilation 
For  instance,  the  30-30  Winchester 
which  is  about  our  lightest  deer  cart- 
ridge, will  tear  a big  gobbler  aparl 
so  badly  with  its  full  factory  loading 
one  wouldn’t  have  much  left  to  munch 
on  at  the  dinner  table.  Load  this  same 
splendid  little  case  with  the  110  grair 
open  point  30  caliber  hi-speed  bullel 
ahead  of  only  12  grains  of  Hercules 
Unique  powder  and  you  have  an  1,80C 
feet-per-second  load  that  is  deadly 
accurate  and  can  be  used  on  any  game 
the  standard  32-20  cartridge  is  suit- 
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SQUIRREL  HUNTERS  favor  the  .22  caliber  rifle.  The  short,  hollow-point  cartridge  does 
a good  job  but  the  long-rifle,  high  velocity  is  better.  Telescope  sights  will  add  a lot  to 
this  sport  but  be  sure  of  your  backstop. 


able  for.  Put  10  grains  of  the  same 
powder  behind  the  little  30  cal.  ( 7.65 ) 
Luger  pistol  bullet  and  you  get  1,800 
f.s.  velocity  — an  excellent  squirrel, 
rabbit,  raccoon  and  turkey  cartridge. 
The  Luger  bullet  is  full-patch  and 
weighs  only  93  grains.  The  bigger 
30-06’s,  270’s  and  all  the  rest  are 
just  as  versatile  if  given  a chance. 
One  can  imagine  what  a wreck  a 270 
or  30-06  would  make  of  a squirrel, 
coon  or  turkey  with  130  and  150  grain 
bullets  moseying  along  around  3,000 
feet  per  second  or  better.  Load  them 
down  and  they  become  highly  useful 
all-around  firearms.  15  grains  of 
Unique  in  the  30-06  behind  the  little 
full-patch  Luger  bullet  steps  along 
1,900  f.s.  It  doesn’t  expand  at  that 
velocity  because  it  is  a jacketed  bullet. 
You  can  kill  squirrels  without  exces- 
sive mutilation  and  it  will  put  a big 
gobbler  out  for  keeps.  Its  fairly  high 
velocity  gives  it  a flat  trajectory  to 
125  yards— about  all  one  needs  in  the 
woods.  The  150-grain  full-jacketed 
service  bullet  is  a still  better  one  with 
18  grains  of  Unique  to  1,850  f.s.  I 


could  name  dozens  of  excellent  “pip- 
squeak” loads  I have  used  in  all  cali- 
bers and  I load  hundreds  of  them  for 
friends  each  year,  but  I believe  the 
few  mentioned  will  give  you  the  idea. 
Be  careful  when  loading  these  squibb 
loads  that  you  don’t  get  a double 
charge  of  this  quick  burning  highly 
dense  powder  in  them.  It  can  be  very 
dangerous.  Your  rifle’s  point  of  impact 
will  be  different  with  them  and  re- 
quire a different  sight  setting  from 
the  full  loads. 

There  is  a definite  place  in  Novem- 
ber’s hunting  picture  for  the  small- 
bore rifle  or  even  the  high-power  rifle 
with  reduced  loads.  Although  most 
hunters  will  be  using  shotguns  this 
month,  there  are  times  and  places 
where  they  probably  will  wish  they 
were  carrying  a rifle.  The  only  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  to  obtain  a “com- 
bination” gun.  They  are  expensive  but 
we  will  discuss  such  arms  in  a later 
session,  especially  the  three-barrel  gun. 
So,  until  we  meet  again  for  the  De- 
cember deer  hunt,  good  hunting  and 
safe  shooting. 
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ROUND-UP 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  Field  Captain’s  whistle  has 
blown  for  the  last  time,  a final  ar- 
row thumps  into  the  butt,  the  score 
card  is  tallied  and  signed,  and  as  the 
loudspeaker  announces  the  winners 
the  last  major  championship  the  1960 
outdoor  archery  season  comes  to  a 
close.  The  chill  of  evening  creeps 
over  the  land.  Autumn  has  laid  her 
hand  on  the  trees  and  brightly  colored 
leaves  fall  silently  on  the  deserted 
field  course. 

Inside  the  clubhouse  the  lights  are 
turned  on  and  from  the  coffee  urn 
comeS  the  aroma  of  fresh  brewed 
coffee.  Bows  are  unbraced,  cased  and 
laid  aside  as  the  archers  gather  in 
groups  to  discuss  the  day’s  events, 


compare  the  scores  with  those  of  pre- 
vious tournaments.  At  a table  a grouj 
of  the  club  “work  horses”  talk  ovei 
preliminary  plans  for  the  winter  in- 
door season. 

Who  are  the  1960  champions?  Whal 
records  were  broken?  How  many  title; 
changed  hands  and  who  are  the  new 
leaders?  Let  us  listen  as  the  1960  sea- 
son is  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  as- 
sembled archers. 

On  the  national  scene  the  top-draw- 
ing tournament  was  the  Annual  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  of  the  Nationa 
Field  Archery  Association  at  Grayling 
Mich.,  on  June  27-30.  A field  of  1,17( 
archers  shot  in  the  tournament.  Tht 
winner  and  present  champion,  Dr 
Fred  M.  Simmons,  Jr.,  of  Houston 
Texas,  shot  an  aggregate  score  o 
2,771.  Simmons  established  a new 
record  in  the  animal  round— 482-504 
a 986  total.  His  aggregate  score  is  2£ 
points  below  that  of  the  present  rec 
ord  holder,  Carl  P.  Heinrich  of  Rich 
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mond,  Midi.,  whose  1959  tally  was 
2,799. 

In  the  Free-Style  Division  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Jim  Mackey  from  Bradford 
won  the  top  honors  and  set  a new  all- 
time  record  with  a 493-511  field;  514- 
474  hunter;  498-508  animal  for  a total 
of  2,998.  The  former  record  holder, 
Robert  Kadlec  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
came  in  third  with  2,945.  Mackey’s 
2,998  topped  Kadlec’s  former  record 
by  28  points. 

For  the  second  straight  year  Faye 
Sconyers  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  won  the 
women’s  championship  and  set  a new 
all-time  record  with  a total  score  of 
2,447,  228  points  above  the  previous 
all-time  record  set  by  Jo  McCubbins, 
another  California  archer,  in  1959. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row  Cleo 
Roberson  from  Samaria,  Mich.,  won 
the  Free-Style  title  in  the  Women’s 
Division.  She  posted  an  aggregate 
score  of  2,564.  She  holds  the  all-time 
record  for  this  division,  an  aggregate 
total  of  2,621  posted  in  the  1959  shoot. 
Jane  Waite  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  placed 
fourth  with  a total  of  2,416.  Jane  is 
Pennsylvania’s  1960  Free-Style  State 
Field  Champion.  Larry  Mann,  another 
Pennsylvanian  from  Brockway,  shot  a 
2,539  to  win  Instinctive  honors  in  the 
Intermediate  Division. 

The  76th  Annual  National  Archery 
Association  Target  Championship 
Tournament  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  brought  out  a field  of  231 
archers.  Robert  Kadlec  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  won  the  title  of  Men’s  Cham- 
pion with  an  aggregate  score  of  3,486, 
topping  the  all-time  record  established 
by  Wilbert  Vetrovsky  in  1959  by  13 
points.  Champion  in  the  Women’s  Di- 
vision is  Ann  Clark  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  posted  a total  of  3,845 
breaking  the  all-time  record  of  3,812 
established  by  Jean  Lee  in  1950;  Third 
place  went  to  Betsy  Hibbard  of  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  with  a score  of  3,828,  16 
points  better  than  the  old  record. 

World  Champion  Jim  Caspers  from 
Racine,  Wis.,  came  in  second  followed 
by  James  Mackey  of  Bradford,  Pa., 
the  NFAA  Free-Style  Champion. 


Larry  Mann  from  Brockway,  Pa.,  took 
the  Junior  Boy’s  title. 

In  September  Pennsylvania  archers 
competed  in  the  Annual  State  Cham- 
pionship Tournaments  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association  to 
determine  the  state  champions  in  both 
Target  and  Field  Archery. 

The  first  of  these  championship 
events  this  year  was  the  26th  Annual 
Target  Championship  Tournament 
held  at  North  Park,  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
new  range  of  the  Pittsburgh  Archery 
Club.  A double  American  and  a York 
Round  decide  the  championship  in  the 
Men’s  Division.  In  the  Women’s  Divi- 
sion a double  American,  a National, 
and  a Columbia  Round  determine  the 
Women’s  champion.  The  tournament 
was  held  over  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end. 

James  Mackey,  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  Free-Style  Cham- 
pion, won  the  Pennsylvania  Title  with 
a 748-762  American  and  a 970  York 
for  a total  of  2,480,  repeating  his  vic- 
tory of  last  year.  Bob  Kaufhold,  Jr., 
of  Neffsville  was  runner-up  with  2,337; 
Carl  Martell  of  Smiths  Ferry  was  third 
with  2,271. 

In  the  Women’s  Division  Carole 
Meinhart,  the  defending  champion,  re- 
tained her  title  with  a 728-738  Ameri- 
can Round,  a 493  National  and  a 626 
Columbia,  a total  score  of  2,585.  Jane 
Waite  of  Tyrone  was  runner-up  with 
a score  of  2,524  and  Marie  Horvath 
of  Harrisburg  took  third  place  with 
2,457. 

In  the  Intermediate  Boys’  Division 
Lee  Hershner  of  York  won  the  title 
with  an  aggregate  score  of  1,992.  In- 
termediate boys  shoot  a double  Amer- 
ican and  a Hereford  Round  to  deter- 
mine the  champion.  Lee’s  double 
American  score  was  650-590. 

For  the  Junior  Boys  Larry  Mann  of 
Brockway,  NFAA  Intermediate  title 
holder,  took  top  honors  with  a score  of 
2,882  for  four  Junior  American  Rounds. 
John  Fehr,  Jr.,  of  Telford,  came  in 
second  with  a total  score  of  2,826. 

In  the  180-yard  Clout  Bob  Kaufhold 
took  first  place  with  a score  of  300 
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followed  by  James  Reber  with  266  and 
James  Mackey  with  264. 

In  team  competition  the  Lancaster 
Archery  Club  Women’s  team  com- 
posed of  Peg  Shenk,  Rita  Moore,  Verna 
Leaman  and  Reba  Alden  took  first 
place. 

For  the  men  the  team  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Archery  Club  composed  of 
Carole  Meinhart,  Robert  Albright, 
Robert  Meinhart  and  Charles  Hein 
took  first  place  and  the  team  from  the 
York  Archers  was  in  the  runner-up 
position.  High  team  individual  score 
was  shot  by  Carole  Meinhart,  a 750. 
Scores:  Pittsburgh  Archery  Club  2,778; 
York  Archery  Club  2,771. 

The  Clairton  Sportsmen  Archers 
were  hosts  for  the  15th  Annual  Field 
Championship  Tournament  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion on  September  10  and  11,  1960. 
A total  of  296  bowmen  and  women 
competed  in  the  championship  events 
during  the  two-day  period.  Notwith- 
standing the  rain  that  fell  on  Sunday, 
scores  were  very  close  to  those  of  last 
year.  The  defending  Men’s  Cham- 
pions successfully  defended  their  titles. 
In  the  Instinctive  Division  Raleigh 
Bassinger  of  Aliquippa  posted  a 435 
Field,  446  Hunter,  456  Animal  Round 
total  of  1,357.  James  Mackey,  Brad- 
ford Free-Styler,  holder  of  the  NFAA 
Free-Style  title,  was  high  man  with 
471-505-524  for  a total  of  1,500,  24 
points  above  his  winning  score  in  the 
’59  tournament.  John  Chenosky  of 
Stowe  was  runner-up  in  the  Instinctive 
Division  with  an  aggregate  score  of 
1,313  and  Don  Chesko  of  Ellwood 
City  was  in  the  third  spot  with  1,307. 
In  the  Free-Style  Division,  Carl  Mar- 
tell  of  Smiths  Ferry  took  the  number 
two  spot  with  1,447  and  in  third  place 
was  Charles  R.  Jordon  of  Natrona 
Heights  who  posted  a 1,445. 

In  the  Expert  A Class  Donald  Sig- 
ley  of  Midlands  took  first  place  in  the 
Free-Style  competition  with  1,243,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  Melvin  Heinbach 
of  St.  Clair  1,173,  and  Charles  De- 
Arment  of  Tyrone  1,154.  In  the  In- 
stinctive Division  Charles  L.  Stewart 


led  the  Expert  A’s  with  1,292;  second 
place  went  to  Stanley  LeVan  of 
Bloomsburg  1,214;  and  third  place  to 
Robert  Keesey  from  Leechburg  who 
posted  1,179. 

In  the  Expert  B Class  Clyde  Getz 
of  Pittsburgh  won  the  Instinctive 
award  with  1,048  followed  closely  by 
Sam  Graham  also  of  Pittsburgh  with 
1,044.  In  the  Free-Style  Division  An- 
drew Lelich  from  North  Braddock 
took  first  with  1,110.  Runner-up  George 
Dingeldein  of  McKeesport  with  1,086. 
In  the  Intermediate  Division  Larry 
Mann  of  Brockway,  the  NFAA  title 
holder,  took  first  place  with  378-401- 
440  for  a total  of  1,219.  The  second 
spot  went  to  Danny  Shatzer  of  Cham- 
bersburg  with  1,188.  In  the  Instinctive 
Junior  Division  Larry  Kirk  of  Oxford 
was  high  with  892  and  Raymond 
Smith  of  Portage  won  the  Free-Style 
event  with  948. 

In  the  Women’s  Instinctive  Division 
top  honors  went  to  Patty  Bailey  of 
Meadville  with  a 311  Field,  270  Hunt- 
ers and  280  Animal  Round.  Her  aggre- 
gate score,  861.  Runner-up  Dorothy 
Galvanek,  830. 

In  the  Free-Style  Division  Jane 
Waite  of  Tyrone  was  in  the  number 
one  spot  with  1,305  followed  by  Pitts- 
burgh’s all  around  archer,  Carole 
Meinhart,  with  1,060. 

Winner  in  the  Expert  A Instinctive 
Class  was  Alice  Mann,  Brockway,  763, 
just  one  point  in  front  of  Mary  Sorg 
from  Waynesboro.  In  Free-Style  Ex- 
pert B Class  Maxine  Hunter  of  Turtle 
Creek  was  first  with  632.  In  the  In- 
stinctive Class  Clare  Capper  posted 
458. 

In  Bowman  Class  of  the  Instinctive 
Division  Marilyn  Shipley  of  Duquesne 
placed  number  one  with  716  and  in 
the  Archer  Class  Florence  Mullen  ol 
Pittsburgh  was  high  scorer  with  390. 

It  was  a good  year.  New  names  ap- 
peared among  the  winners  but  the  ole 
familiar  champions  are  still  defying 
the  newcomers  to  retire  them  from  the 
top  spots  in  the  field  of  competitive 
archery. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Don't  Shoot  Us  / 


REDHEAD  AND  CANVASBACK  DUCKS 
ARE  FULLY  PROTECTED  BY 
LAN  IN  THE  1960-61  SEASON. 


l\  /4T  X v' 

NESTING  CONDITIONS  FOR  CANVASBACKS  AND  REDHEADS 
APPEAR  BRIGHTER  NEXT  YEAR.  BUT  THESE  DUCKS  ARE  NOW 
IN  SHORT  SUPPLY.  WE  MUST  GET  AS  MANY  OF  THEM  AS 
POSSIBLE  BACK  TO  THE  BREEDING  GROUNDS.  THAT’S  WHY 
THERE’S  NO  OPEN  SEASON  ON  THESE  BIRDS  THIS  YEAR. 


DON’T  PULL  THAT  TRIGGER  TOO  QUICKLY. 
DEAD  BIRDS  DO  NOT  NEST. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
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GAME  NEW 


and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  excepting 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons)  ... 

Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  / , , 

Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below)*! 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  ..  2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  inclusive)  ..  Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


OPEN  SEASONS 


First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 and 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

I Oct.  29  Nov.  12 

| Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Oct.  29  Dec.  3 and 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

Oct.  29  ...  Dec.  3 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1961 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 


All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-28) 
Nov.  28  Dec.  3 

Nov.  28  Dec.  3 


DEER: 


f Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regard- 

(only  one  deer 

less  of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License 

for  combined 

and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless 

seasons) 

Oct.  1 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  Inches  long  without  points. 

'l  1 .... 

measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as 
the  deer  Is  in  life,  shall  be  considered 
legal,  by  Individual  

Dec.  5 .... 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— ( Requires 

Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  

Dec.  17  only 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears.  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15.  1961 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961  and 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19,  1961 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19.  1961 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  In  the 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit, 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  sep'arate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  Individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  Is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Revenue. 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  County 
Treasurers  at.  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  oc- 
cupants may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  Deer 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  17. 
or  after  December  16,  1960. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  In 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A M.  on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o'clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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HELP  PROTECT 
OUR  WILDLIFE 


Know  Your  Came  Protector 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

P.  O.  Box  31  Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Division  Supervisor  Temple  A.  Reynolds 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

William  T.  Campbell 
Land  Management  Assistant  Earl  E.  Smith 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Robert  R.  Parlaman 


District  Game  Protectors 
Name  County  Phone 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Jerry  J.  Stager 

R.  D.  1,  Slippery  Rock 

Jay  D.  Swigart 

350  New  Castle  Rd.,  Butler  2-6883 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Leo  J.  Badger  i 

P.  O.  Box  229,  Knox  PYramid  7-1835 

Jack  M.  Lavery 

184  Grand  Ave.,  Clarion  CApitol  6-9476 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Paul  R.  Miller 

R.  D.  1,  Linesville  2-2533 

George  W.  Keppler 

P.  O.  Box  47,  Meadville 3-2461 

William  E.  Lee 

56  N.  Dillon  Drive,  Titusville  ____  3-1361 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Ralph  E.  Flaugh 

17  Park  Ave.,  Albion  2251 

Roger  J.  Wolz 

4940  Buffalo  Rd.,  Erie TW  9-4255 

Elmer  D.  Simpson 

63  South  St.,  Union  City  647 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Cecil  E.  Toombs 

P.  O.  Box  357,  Tionesta,  PLymouth  5-3305 
David  C.  Kirkland 

Marienville  WAverly  7-675f 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

George  W.  Miller 

Sigel  

Robert  F.  Ellenberger 

508  Woodland  Ave.,  Punxsutawney  2305 

GAME  NEWS 


Name  - County  Phone 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr. 

R.  D.  4,  New  Castle  OLiver  4-3436 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Arden  D.  Fichtner 

75  Harrison  St.,  Greenville,  JUniper  8-7641 
Arthur  T.  Biondi 

Apt.  6,  Smith  Bldg.,  Mercer  718 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Clyde  W.  Decker 

27  Gilfillan  St.,  Franklin,  IDlewood  2-4833 
John  R.  Miller,  Jr. 

112  Wyllis  St.,  Oil  City  

WARREN  COUNTY 

Donald  C.  Parr 

R.  D.  1,  Box  188,  Tidioute, 

IVanhoe  4-3311 

David  R.  Titus 

P.  O.  Box  641,  Warren  ..  RAndolf  3-5865 


SOUTHWEST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

339  West  Main  Street,  Ligonier 
Box  “A”  Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Division  Supervisor  George  L.  Norris 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Manville  B.  Wells 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

Gilbert  L.  Bowman 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

William  J.  Brion 

District  Game  Protectors 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Samuel  K.  Weigel 

R.  D.  3,  Gibsonia  Hilltop  3-5614 

George  T.  Szilvasi 

P.  O.  Box  65,  McKees  Rocks, 

FEderal  1-5238 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Dean  M.  Crooks 

P.  O.  Box  493,  Kittanning,  Liberty  5-5371 
Richard  F.  Leonard 

P.  O.  Box  291,  Rural  Valley, 

Kittanning— SUnset  3-4821 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Harry  E.  Merz 

Terrace  Ave.,  R.  D.  1,  Beaver, 

SPruce  5-8427 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Granville  A.  Miller 

908  Chestnut  Ave.,  Barnesboro, 

William  8-8815 
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Name  County  Phone 

Louis  D.  Mostoller 

342  Teaberry  Lane,  Johnstown  ..  32-4224 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Alex  J.  Ziros 

319  Georgia  Ave.,  Connellsville, 

MArket  8-3194 

Michael  Sarachman 

R.  D.  1,  Box  487,  Uniontown, 

GEneva  8-0113 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Leslie  V.  Haines 

110  East  Wayne  St.,  Waynesburg  1800 
Theodore  Vesloski 

P.  O.  Box  172,  Carmichaels, 

Rices  Landing  4505 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

John  A.  Badger 

1280  Maple  St.,  Indiana  HOpkins  3-0301 
Anthony  J.  Zay cosky 

Box  622,  Indiana HOpkins  5-8989 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

James  Burns,  Jr. 

757  Lohr  St.,  Central  City 2-6837 

Edward  W.  Cox 

R.  D.  5,  Somerset  - 6701 

Robert  H.  Muir 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Meyersdale, 

MErcury  4-4521 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Raymond  E.  Doerzbacher 

Box  252,  Hickory 

William  E.  Cowden 

P.  O.  Box  408,  Washington, 

Buffalo— Fireside  5-3780 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Philip  L.  Young 

R.  D.  2,  Box  182,  Murrysville, 

FAirview  7-2940 

Joseph  M.  Maholtz 

R.  D.  1,  Mt.  Pleasant  ____  Kimball  7-2010 
George  T.  Church 

Box  202,  Ligonier BEverly  8-2400 


NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven 
P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
Phone:  Avis— PLaza  3-3404 

Division  Supervisor  LeRoy  Gleason 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Raymond  H.  Morningstar 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

James  A.  Osman 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Vern  A.  Van  Order 
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Name  County  Phone 

District  Game  Protectors 

UNASSIGNED  (Works  out  of  Division  Office) 
John  G.  Martin 

31  1&  Smith  St.,  Jersey  Shore, 

EXpress  8-2850 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

Norman  L.  Erickson 

R.  D.  2,  Prospect  Park,  Emporium,  2-2131 

CENTRE  COUNTY 

Michael  Grabany 

R.  D.  1,  Box  573,  Philipsburg, 

Dickens  2-3860 

Charles  M.  Laird 

R.  D.  3,  Bellefonte FLanders  9-2334 

Joseph  L.  Wiker 
Pine  Grove  Mills, 

State  College— ADams  8-1109 
Lester  F.  Harshbarger 

P.  O.  Box  121,  Millheim  ..  Dickens  9-5334 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

Claude  B.  Kelsey 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Troutville, 

Luthersburg— JUno  3-2808 
Theodore  C.  Carlson 

P.  O.  Box  354,  Clearfield  ..  POplar  5-3011 
John  B.  Hancock 
Box  395,  Irvona, 

Coalport— ORchard  2-8418 


CLINTON  COUNTY 


Charles  F.  Keiper 

1612  Erie  Ave.,  Renovo  765 

Ivan  L.  Dodd 

P.  O.  Box  246,  Mill  Hall  585 


ELK  COUNTY 

Leo  E.  Milford 

P.  O.  Box  81,  Portland  Mills, 

Ridgway— PRospect  2-4859 

Fred  H.  Servey 

Box  103,  St.  Marys  TErminal  4-2948 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Michael  Evancho 

117  Oak  St.,  Jersey  Shore, 

EXpress  8-2242 

Paul  A.  Ranck 

1207  Baldwin  St.,  Williamsport 2-7604 

Levi  R.  Whippo 

Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport, 

LOyalsock  5-3962 

Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh 

124  N.  2nd  St.,  Hughesville  ..  JUno  4-2155 

MCKEAN  COUNTY 

Guy  W.  Waldman 

P.  O.  Box  441,  Mt.  Jewett 7181 


Name  County  Phon< 

John  Putnam 

Crosby  Smethport  660-R-L 

Cecil  D.  Hancock 

112  Francis  Ave.,  Port  Allegany  „ 2-252^ 


POTTER  COUNTY 

H.  Richard  Curfman 

111/2  Northeast  St.,  Coudersport  89( 

Max  N.  Ostrum 

R.  D.  2,  Galeton  6259-R-i 

William  D.  Neely 

Box  724,  Austin  Mitchell  7-880) 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

William  D.  Denton 

P.  O.  Box  12,  Elkland  260f 

Duane  J.  Moore 

25  West  Wellsboro  St.,  Mansfield  591 

Keith  C.  Hinman 

17  Bacon  St.,  Wellsboro  514i 

UNION  COUNTY 

John  S.  Shuler 

P.  O.  Box  542,  Lewisburg,  JAckson  3-545 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 


Division  Headquarters 

327  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon 
Phone:  Mitchell  3-1831 
Division  Supervisor James  A.  Brow: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Lester  E.  Sheaffe 

Land  Management  Assistant, 

George  H.  Burdic 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Joseph  S.  Chic 


District  Game  Protectors 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

John  R.  Spahr 

R.  D.  2,  Gardners, 

Mt.  Holly  Springs— HUnter  6-523 
Paul  H.  Glenny 

P.  O.  Box  203,  Gettysburg, 

EDgewood  4-322 


BEDFORD  COUNTY 

John  S.  Dittmar 

Loysburg  — 766-271 

William  H.  Shaffer 

526  S.  Richard  St.,  Bedford  129 

John  J.  Troutman 

R.  D.  1,  Everett  
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Name  _ County  Phone 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Russell  W.  Meyer 

Box  545,  Frankstown  Rd., 

R.  D.  2,  Altoona  Windsor  4-1972 

Jack  L.  DeLong 

316  W.  Main  St.,  Roaring  Spring 739 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

George  D.  Bretz 

334  Walnut  St.,  Shippensburg, 

KEllogg  2-6215 

Eugene  F.  Utech 

R.  D.  1,  Carlisle  CHapel  9-2407 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Edward  T.  Clark 

1148  Scotland  Ave.,  Chambersburg 

COlony  3-8328 

Edward  W.  Campbell 

Fort  Loudon,  St.  Thomas— EMpire  9-3421 

FULTON  COUNTY 

Carl  E.  Jarrett 

McConnellsburg  Hudson  5-6881 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Ross  G.  Metz 

Petersburg  Alexandria— NOrth  9-4626 

Richard  D.  Furry 

R.  D.  3,  Huntingdon Mitchell  3-2166 

Lloyd  B.  Welch 

P.  O.  Box  36,  Three  Springs, 

Hickory  8-2511 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

Robert  P.  Shaffer 

North  4th  St.,  Mifflintown 419 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

George  B.  Smith 

R.  D.  1,  Reedsville  NOrthfield  7-2418 

PERRY  COUNTY 

James  D.  Moyle 

Blain  JEfferson  6-3202 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger 

362  N.  4th  St.,  Newport  Newport  564 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

Clarence  F.  Walker 
Beavertown, 

Beaver  Springs— OLympia  8-6729 


NORTHEAST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

R.  D.  4,  Dallas 

P.  O.  Box  218  Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Division  Supervisor Carl  C.  Stainbrook 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

William  A.  Hodge 


Name  County  Phone 

Land  Management  Assistant, 

Duane  E.  Lettie 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

John  C.  Behel 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Donahoe 

130  Canton  St.,  Troy  - AXminster  7-3649 
Donald  E.  Watson 

First  St.,  Wyalusing  3741 

Frederick  J.  Wecker 

York  House  Inn,  301  York  Ave., 

Towanda  ANdrews  5-5098 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Mervin  L.  Warfield 

218  Fourth  St.,  Weatherly, 

HArrison  7-8392 

A.  Dean  Rockwell 

201  Center  St.,  Jim  Thorpe, 

DAvis  5-2695 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Harold  F.  Harter 

680  E.  2nd  St.,  Bloomsburg, 

STerling  4-4133 

Lewis  H.  Estep 

1237  W.  Front  St.,  Berwick, 

PLateau  2-7811 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

John  L.  Altmiller 

720  Winola  Rd.,  Clarks  Summit, 

JUniper  6-6071 

Stephen  A.  Kish 

1420  Grove  St.,  Avoca,  GLenwood  7-2753 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Edward  R.  Gdosky 

Oak  Drive,  R.  D.  4,  Dallas, 

NEptune  9-9981 

Howard  W.  Bower 

169  Academy  St.,  Wilkes-Barre 

V Alley  5-3865 

Robert  W.  Nolf 

131  N.  Broad  St.,  West  Hazleton, 

GLadstone  5-4023 


MONROE  COUNTY 

John  Spencer 

Star  Route,  Mount  Pocono 

TErminal  9-9284 

John  H.  Doebling 

108  Ridgeway  St.,  East  Stroudsburg, 

HAmilton  1-0632 


MONTOUR  COUNTY 

George  A.  Dieffenderfer 

R.  D.  2,  Danville  GEneral  7-2076 
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Name  County 


Phone  Name  County  Phone 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  Peter  J.  Filkosky 


Clyde  E.  Laubach  South  Limestone  Rd.,  Parkesburg, 

W.  Center  St.,  Elysburg  672-2402  ULster  7-3718 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Albert  J.  Kriefski 

Tafton  3408 

Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr. 

302  Delaware  Dr.,  Matamoras  ...  6-6525 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Robert  K.  Benscoter 

R.  D.  1,  Forksville  EStella  4-3431 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

Donald  G.  Day 

R.  D.  4,  Susquehanna  ....  TRinity  9-2722 
Casimir  M.  Stanis 

28  Chenango  St.,  Montrose  723 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Frederick  G.  Weigelt 

R.  D.  1,  Honesdale,  Pleasant  Mount, 

Thomas  W.  Meehan 

R.  D.  1,  Honesdale  


2732 

1898 


WYOMING  COUNTY 

Philip  S.  Sloan 

R.  D.  2,  Tunkhannock  ....  TErrace  6-7391 


SOUTHEAST  DIVISION 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Ruths 

655  N.  2nd  St.,  Lykens  GLendale  3-7746 
William  C.  Shaffer 

7831  Avondale  Terrace,  Harrisburg, 

KIngswood  5-2013 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Richard  C.  Feaster 

214  Valley  Green  Dr.,  Chester, 

HUbbard  5-6965 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

John  M.  Haverstick 

741  College  Ave.,  Lancaster, 

EXpress  7-5540 

Wallace  E.  Woodring 

40  Lime  St.,  Ephrata REpublic  3-2402 

John  P.  Eicholtz 

25  Miller  St.,  Strasburg,  OVerland  7-4231 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Perry  A.  Hilbert 

302  Quittapahilla  Dr.,  Cleona, 

Lebanon,  CRestview  3-6633 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

William  A.  Moyer 

2024  Pennsylvania  St.,  Allentown, 

HEmlock  5-3996 


Division  Headquarters 

1009  N.  8th  Street,  Reading 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Division  Supervisor  M.  D.  Stewart 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Richard  W.  Orr 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

Roy  W.  Trexler 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Earl  E.  Geesaman 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Michael  J.  Koromaus 

75  Primrose  St.,  Hamburg,  JOrdan  2-2064 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker 
711  N.  11th  St.,  Reading, 

FRanklin  2-1385 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Alfred  L.  Graver 

401  S.  Main  St.,  Quakertown, 

KEystone  6-7038 

Edward  F.  Bond 

42  West  St.,  Doylestown,  Fillmore  8-2044 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Edward  J.  Fasching 

138  E.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Downingtown, 

ANdrews  9-1410 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

William  E.  Shaver 

8 Moyer  Rd.,  Harleysville, 

CLifford  6-8456 

Edward  F.  Sherlinski 

Box  74,  North  Wales  OXbow 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Anderson 

P.  O.  Box  426,  Easton,  BLackburn  2-1611 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Edward  F.  Sherlinski 

Box  74,  North  Wales  OXbow  9-9767 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Lowell  E.  Bittner 

Box  125,  Tremont  MYrtle  5-2272 

Billy  A.  Drasher 

P.  O.  Box  174,  Orwigsburg, 

EMpire  6-2423 

YORK  COUNTY 

William  A.  Griffie 

Box  416,  Dover  2231 

Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick 

531  S.  Kershaw  St.,  York  4-78561 

Daniel  H.  Fackler 

R.  D.  1,  Windsor  Red  Lion  2-8441 
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PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 
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HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 
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C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 
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THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 
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JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  LOyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  LOyalsock  8-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1 Distant. 
Phone:  New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 


Every  hunter,  in  fact,  everybody  who  enjoys  the  outdoor* 
is  certain  to  appreciate  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  12 
months  of  enjoyable,  informative  reading  on  hunting  anc 

wildlife. 


Send  their  names  and  addresses  along  with  one  dollar  for  each  year  s 
subscription  ($2.50  for  3 years)  to  Game  News,  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  We  will  forward  an  attractive  gift  card  announcing 
your  thoughtful  gift  of  GAME  NEWS. 

How  Use  can  you  gi¥e  s@  much  lor  s©  little 

^ 64  or  more  pages  packed  with 
dope  and  data,  special  features 
and  regular  departments. 

Actually  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
one  box  of  shot  gun  shells. 

GAME  NEWS  is  always  a GREAT  SIFT 
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THE  STORY 


BEHIND 

THE  COVER 


THE  first  snowfall  of  the  season  has  covered  the  land  with  the  silence  ol 
which  winter  is  made.  The  woods  and  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  almost 
deserted  after  the  army  of  hunters  has  gone  home  to  be  by  the  fireside 
Farmers  have  long  since  completed  their  harvest.  Songbirds  have  moved  mucl 
farther  south  to  escape  the  cold  and  hunger  of  the  season.  Along  the  stream 
side  the  air  is  still  and  the  silence  is  deep. 

Suddenly  there  is  a faint  rushing  sound  overhead,  so  soft  as  to  be  hardl) 
noticeable  to  anyone  not  listening.  It’s  something  like  a jet  plane  with  a muffler 
often  accompanied  by  a faint  but  steady  whistle.  And  except  for  the  quie 
murmur  of  the  brook,  moving  over  the  riffles,  there  is  no  other  indication  tha 
anything  lives  or  moves  on  the  landscape. 

Then  out  of  the  purple  shadows  and  the  golden  twilight  of  a Decembe 
evening,  they  bank  and  turn  to  drop  in  a short  approach.  At  the  last  instant 
they  spread  their  wings,  fanning  the  air  almost  without  effort  to  brake  thei 
air  speed  down  to  nothing.  And  with  effortless  grace,  they  land  on  the  col( 
water  to  rest. 

This  pair  of  mallard  ducks,  best  known  and  loved  of  all  the  wildfowl,  ar 
all  that  is  left  of  the  legions  which  earlier  coursed  the  airways  over  decoy  an< 
sneakboat,  past  blind  and  pit.  They  have  lived  for  another  day  and  anothe 
place.  They  may  spend  the  winter  with  us,  living  off  aquatic  plants  native  t 
our  streams  or  left-over  grain  in  our  farm  fields.  Or  perhaps  they  may  con 
tinue  onward  to  join  their  kind  in  the  Gulf  coast,  Mississippi  Valley  or  north 
ern  Mexico.  But  whatever  their  destination,  they  have  for  a brief  momen 
added  color  and  life  to  a waterway  deep  in  winter’s  sleep. 

With  Christmas  Eve  but  a short  time  away,  this  magnificent  wildfowl  pai 
lends  assurance  to  the  promise  of  the  day.  For  because  they  live,  their  worl 
will  also  come  to  life  again.  Winter  is  not  the  end  of  the  year;  rather  it  is  bi 
the  beginning.  The  trees  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  will  come  to  gree 
again,  the  spring  flowers  beneath  their  bows  will  bloom  once  more.  Ther 
will  be  new  life  springing  from  beneath  the  snow  and  ice  and  the  cold,  dar 
silence  of  winter  will  be  swept  away.  Perhaps  they  portray  a reason  for  th 
birth  of  a Savior  in  a solemn  and  lonely  time  of  year.  And  perhaps  they  guai 
antee  that  life  is  truly  eternal— that  Christmas  should  be  Merry  and  th 
New  Year  bright. 
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EDITORIAL... 


A Boy's  Christmas  Rifle 


[QST  of  all  our  son  wants  a gun  for  Christmas.  Shall  we 
give  him  one?”  That’s  the  question  that  thousands  oi 
American  parents  face  this  year.  It’s  the  same  question  Americar 
parents  have  faced  for  generations.  It’s  a question  that  has  to  be 
answered  yes  or  no.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Every  American  boy,  in  the  mysteriou* 
process  of  growing  up,  reaches  the  day  when— more  than  anything 
else  on  earth— he  wants  to  own  his  own  gun.  He  doesn’t  want  c 
cap  pistol.  He  doesn’t  want  a toy  rifle.  He  wants  a gun  that  i 
man  calls  a gun.  It’s  an  American  tradition  that  cannot  be  denied 

Let’s  face  it.  When  the  boy  has  reached  this  stage  of  develop) 
ment  the  problem  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  up  to  the  parents  t 
face  it  intelligently  and  with  responsibility. 

There  are  reasonable  and  intelligent  answers  for  all  the  que 
tions  involved.  First,  the  parents  must  decide  if  their  youngst 
is  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  owning  his  own  rifl 
Here  the  parents  do  not  have  the  simple  answer  of  age.  We  hav| 
all  known  nine-year-olds  who  are  more  dependable  than  a tee 
ager.  Only  parents  can  answer  the  question  of  how  much  r 
sponsibility  they  can  give  their  youngster.  If  he  has  handle| 
his  own  problems  with  intelligence  and  dependability,  he 
ready  for  his  first  real  man’s  gun. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made,  parents  buying  a rifle  shou 
ask  themselves  three  questions : What  type  of  rifle  should  we  bu 
Where  will  our  boy  be  able  to  shoot?  Who  will  be  able  to  tea 
him  to  use  his  rifle  safely? 

The  gun  to  buy  is  a .22  caliber  rimfire  bolt  action  rifle.  It’s  tl] 
safest  gun  for  the  beginner.  It  has  practically  no  muzzle  bla 
recoil  of  no  consequence,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether 
is  loaded  or  not.  It  comes  in  various  weights  and  sizes  with 


modern  safety  features.  It  is  impossible  to  get  into  trouble  with 
a bolt  gun  if  the  bolt  is  kept  open.  That  is  the  way  all  good 
parents  see  that  junior  keeps  it  except  when  he  is  actually  ready 
to  fire  a shot.  That  incidentally,  is  his  first  instruction  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

Question  number  two  is— where  will  junior  shoot? 

The  answer  is— on  a supervised  shooting  range.  Today,  through- 
out the  United  States  there  are  many  Boy  Scout  units,  Izaak 
Walton  League  groups,  veteran  organizations,  conservation  clubs, 
gun  clubs,  police  departments  and  public  and  private  schools 
sponsoring  shooting  programs.  These  groups  working  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America  provide  a nationwide 
safety  shooting  program  available  everywhere  to  everybody. 

Today  in  virtually  every  community,  the  NRA  has  certified 
instructors  who  since  1926  have  taught  over  3,500,000  youngsters 
to  shoot  safely.  This  body  of  dedicated  people  is  ready  to 
answer  the  call  of  every  parent  in  the  United  States. 

To  get  in  touch  with  these  people  you  can  follow  several 
courses.  When  you  purchase  the  rifle  from  your  dealer,  ask  him 
for  the  location  of  NRA  affiliated  clubs  in  your  area  or  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  NRA  certified  instructors.  In  a good 
many  cases  your  dealer  will  be  the  instructor  for  whom  you  are 
looking.  If  this  fails,  try  your  local  recreation  or  police  depart- 
ment, school  board,  veterans  club  or  Boy  Scout  headquarters. 

If  all  these  avenues  of  approach  fail,  look  to  yourself.  Inex- 
perienced as  you  may  be  you  can  write  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.,  and  for  twenty-five  cents  receive  a “Basic  Rifle 
Instruction  Manual.”  As  an  intelligent  adult,  following  its  simple 
directions  you  can  make  yourself  an  adequate  safety  instructor 
for  your  son.  However,  no  matter  what  course  you  follow,  always 
remember  that  your  son  must  have  safety  instruction  before  he 
takes  his  first  shot.  It’s  your  duty  as  a good  parent  to  make  sure 
he  takes  his  first  shot  with  safety  and  under  proper  supervision. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  your  neighbor’s  boy  might  get  a Christmas 
gun.  Make  sure  his  parents  know  what  it’s  all  about,  too. 


The  Fun  and  Fellowship 
Of  the  Old-time  Camps 


The  Deer  Hunter's  Loss 

By  Don  Neal 


MY  OLD  32-40  Winchester,  with 
its  long  octagon  barrel,  has  had 
a long  rest  and  unless  my  attitude 
towards  deer  hunting  takes  a radical 
change  at  some  time  in  the  future  it 
will  undoubtedly  rest  out  its  days 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  den.  So  far 
as  modern  deer  hunting  is  concerned 
both  it  and  I have  had  it.  Mostly,  I 
suppose,  because  we  have  both  had 
our  day,  but  too,  because  we  both 
knew  the  sport  when  it  was  a game  of 
fellowship  rather  than  an  expedition 
into  the  woods  to  get  a personal 
trophy. 

Getting  nostalgic,  both  it  and  I can 
remember  our  first  season  together. 
We  started  our  years  of  companion- 
ship with  a meeting  in  the  sporting 
goods  store  of  Ira  B.  Waite  in  Novem- 


ber of  1926.  At  that  time  I parted  with 
some  sixty-odd  “ironmen”  to  become 
its  proud  owner.  Then  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  we  were  off  to  spend  the  next 
two  weeks  hunting  at  the  Hickeyville 
camp  in  the  mountains  near  Rockton, 
Pa.,  about  half  way  between  Clear- 
held  and  DuBois.  As  the  grub  and 
bedding  were  being  delivered  to  the 
camp  via  a team  of  horses  and  a bob- 
sled, I took  the  hard  way  and  hiked 
the  eleven  miles  to  the  camp,  traveling 
the  Rockton  Road  which  at  that  time 
was  hardly  enough  of  a thoroughfare 
to  make  a good  cattle  path.  But  I 
made  it,  and  I got  there  in  time  to 
take  a hand  in  the  game  ( and  it  wasn’t 
Flinch  the  boys  were  playing)  for  a 
few  hours  before  our  cook.  Swede 
Chelgren,  served  a bounteous  evening 
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meal  that  made  our  twelve-foot  table 
groan  under  its  load. 

Naturally  we  did  justice  to  Swede’s 
tasty  meal.  Then  when  the  dishes  were 
washed  and  put  away  we  resumed 
our  social  hour  which,  if  I remember 
right,  didn’t  break  up  until  dawn  came 
sifting  through  the  camp’s  weather- 
stained  windows.  No  one  cared 
whether  they  went  to  bed  or  not,  for  at 
this  camp  the  hunters  came  before 
and  stayed  after  and  it  was  still  three 
days  until  the  season  opened.  And  it 
was  these  days  between  Thanksgiving 
and  open  season  that  were  the  best 
part  of  any  year’s  hunting  at  Hickey- 
ville.  For  during  this  period  of  hectic 
pre-season  revelery  eighteen  individ- 
ual hunters  gradually  blended  them- 
selves into  a lone  team-like  person- 
ality that  for  the  next  two  weeks 
would  be  a “hunting  crew.” 

Perhaps  it  was  my  experiences  at 
Hickeyville  and  other  before-good- 
roads  hunting  camps  that  spoiled  me 
for  the  modern  way  of  hunting  deer. 


Where  could  you  find  a gang  of  fel- 
lows today  who  would  take  off  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  coming  back  before  the  15th 
of  December?  Undoubtedly  there  are 
some,  but  they  aren’t  common  enough. 
Most  hunters  today  want  to  drive  out 
for  the  day  and  return  home  at  night, 
and  to  me  that’s  doing  all  the  work  of 
deer  hunting  and  missing  out  on  the 
fun. 

However,  I could  get  along  with 
modern  day  deer  hunting  if  missing 
out  on  the  camp  hfe  was  the  only 
drawback.  But  it  isn’t.  One  of  the 
things  that  gripes  me  most  is  to  hear 
one  hunter  yell  at  another,  “Did  you 
get  your  deer  yet?”  and  then  give  a sly 
little  laugh  when  the  fellow  shakes 
his  head.  How  many  deer— how  many 
hunters?  Commonsense  will  convince 
anyone  that  there  has  to  be  a lot  of 
hunters  who  won’t  “get  their  deer.” 
Yet  such  a big  thing  is  made  of  each 
hunter  getting  a deer  that  the  thou- 
sands of  unlucky  ones  are  contin- 


OLD  TIME  HUNTING  CAMPS  featured  no  personal  connection  between  the  hunter  and 
the  deer.  It  was  a group  operation  in  which  every  member  was  only  part  of  a team. 
The  entire  party  stayed  for  the  season,  often  going  into  the  woods  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving and  not  returning  home  until  the  season  ended. 
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uously  putting  pressure  on  the  Game 
Commission  to  protect  and  enlarge  an 
already  big  deer  herd  simply  because 
they  think  it  might  be  a means  of 
getting  a deer  and  escaping  embar- 
rassment. 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way.  In  the 
days  of  the  hunting  camp,  as  I have 
said,  each  man  was  a member  of  a 
crew  and  the  question  then  was,  “How 
many  did  your  crew  (or  camp)  get?” 
No  personal  connection  whatsoever. 
The  hunter  could  answer  one,  two,  or 
three  without  being  embarrassed.  And 
it’s  a good  thing  it  was  that  way,  for 
deer  weren’t  so  plentiful  then  and  it 
was  a lucky  hunting  camp  that  came 
close  to  the  legal  limit  of  six  for  a full 
two  weeks  of  hunting  season.  I re- 
member one  time  when  the  Fair  well 
camp  got  four  deer  the  first  two  days 
of  the  season  and  all  the  hunters  in 
the  area  were  wondering  “what  the 
darn  fools  were  trying  to  do,”  for  if 
they  kept  it  up  they’d  have  to  close 
camp  and  go  home.  At  the  Benson 
camp  we  had  a rule  of  not  more  than 
one  deer  a day  and  if  we  got  one  on 
the  first  drive  in  the  morning  we  went 
back  to  camp  and  spent  the  day  cele- 
brating. Looking  back  on  it  now,  it 
seems  we  must  have  considered  the 
deer  as  a by-product  of  the  hunt  rather 
than  its  ultimate  goal.  If  we  did,  it 
was  a good  thing.  And  a little  bit  of 
the  same  attitude  would  go  a long 
ways  today  towards  relieving  the 
competitive  tension  which  exists  be- 
tween present  day  hunters  to  a point 
of  being  downright  offensive.  If  you 
don’t  know  what  I mean,  try  getting 
chummy  with  the  average  guy  you 
meet  in  the  woods  today.  If  it  isn’t 
before  daylight  or  well  after  dark  he’ll 
brush  you  off  like  a clump  of  wet 
snow.  Today’s  hunter  wants  to  be  busy 
hunting— he’s  got  to  be  busy  hunting 


NO  BETTER  MEALS  were  served  anywhen 
in  the  world  than  by  camp  cooks  in  Penn 
sylvania  deer  camps.  From  the  time  th< 
alarm  went  oft  in  the  "middle  of  the  night' 
until  the  day  ended,  no  deer  hunter  evei 
went  hungry  or  suffered  from  a cold  sandwich 
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It’s  the  time  element,  of  course,  for 
one  day,  or  even  two  days,  isn’t  much 
allotted  time  for  getting  a deer. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  reading  this 
will  say  that  I’ve  lived  too  long.  Maybe 
I have.  But  if  I live  to  be  a hundred 
I’ll  never  forget  a lot  of  the  little 
extras  that  once  were  as  much  a part 
of  deer  hunting  as  carrying  a rifle. 
One  of  those  extras  was  the  long  night 
hike  through  the  snow-covered  woods 
as  a gang  from  your  camp  went  over 
to  visit  a neighboring  camp.  Another 
was  the  welcome  you  were  given 
when  you  got  there.  Then  the  bull 
session  around  the  pot-bellied  stove 
as  your  group  and  their  group,  who 
never  see  each  other  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  gave  vent  to  their  imag- 
ination and  came  up  with  some  of  the 
darndest  lies  you  had  ever  heard.  Of 
course  you  had  a drink,  and  some- 
thing to  eat  if  you  were  hungry.  Then 
you  walked  back,  kicking  the  knee- 
deep  snow  with  your  booted  feet, 
feeling  bigger  and  better  than  you 
had  ever  felt  in  your  life  before.  No 
wonder  you  looked  forward  to  doing 
the  same  thing  night  after  night  un- 
til by  the  end  of  the  season  you  had 
visited  every  hunting  camp  within 
miles. 

Night  after  night,  that  is,  with  the 
exception  of  those  nights  that  nearby 
communities  had  planned  some  special 
entertainment  for  the  visiting  hunters. 
Some  communities  had  dances,  others 
had  church  suppers.  But  the  one  that 
impressed  me  the  most,  and  one  that 
would  get  my  vote  as  being  the  great- 
est show  of  fellowship  at  any  place 
or  any  time,  was  a cakewalk  that  was 
held  at  the  Home  Camp  grange  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  each  hunting 
season.  It  was  a great  affair,  for  by 
that  time  the  boys  had  usually  been 
in  the  woods  a full  week  and  by 
all  odds  were  “rarin’  to  go.”  And  go 
they  did.  Not  with  a lot  of  drinking 
and  fighting,  as  one  might  expect,  but 
by  singing,  yelling,  square-dancing, 
and  having  a whale  of  a lot  of  boister- 
ous fun. 


Somehow,  it’s  hard  to  describe  one 
of  these  Home  Camp  cakewalks  in  a 
way  that  doesn’t  water  down  the  true 
flavor  of  the  whole  thing.  There  were 
hundreds  of  hunters  who  had  gath- 
ered in  from  every  hunting  camp 
within  a good  long  walking  distance 
of  grange  hall.  There  were  only  a 
handful  of  women  and  girls.  Yet  every 
set  of  every  square  dance  was  filled 
up;  with  those  who  weren’t  lucky 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  dancing  with  each  other.  Be- 
tween sets  a cake  was  “walked  off.” 
And  again  man  walked  with  man  if 
the  ladies  were  taken.  If  it  was  hard 
for  a newcomer  to  understand  why 
these  few  women  would  come  to  a 
place  so  overcrowded  with  men,  he 
need  only  observe.  For  never  before, 
and  possibly  never  again,  were  ladies 
ever  treated  with  more  chivalry  or 
deference.  If  some  rowdy  even  moved 
to  get  out  of  line  he  was  brought  up 
short  by,  not  one,  but  a dozen  husky 
hunters. 

All  of  this  was  fun,  of  course.  Yet 
the  highlight  of  the  evening  always 
came  when  home  baked  bread,  rolls, 
pies,  and  cookies  were  auctioned  off 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grange  treasury. 
Naturally,  the  bidding  was  spirited 
and  the  products  of  the  grange  wives 
brought  fabulous  prices,  even  from 
those  hunters  whose  own  camp  cook 
could  usually  out-bake  any  woman 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

To  me,  these  were  the  good  old 
days  of  deer  hunting.  They  were  days 
of  true  fellowship  between  deer 
hunters  and  although,  admittedly,  they 
reek  of  the  cracker-barrel  era  it  is 
hard,  even  impossible,  after  knowing 
them  to  accept  the  present  day  credo 
that  the  “trophy”  is  the  one  and  only 
consideration  of  deer  hunting.  It  cer- 
tainly isn’t.  And  unless  the  young 
hunters  can  learn,  and  the  old  hunter 
remember,  that  there  are  many  and 
numerous  memorable  and  appreciable 
factors  in  the  sport  of  deer  hunting 
other  than  just  bagging  a deer— it  will 
be  the  deer  hunter’s  loss. 
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"When  he  turns  broadside,  draw  a line 
straight  up  his  foreleg  and  half-way  up  hie 
body.  Now,  take  yore  time  an'  do  a job  of  it.'1 
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You're  Not  a Good  Outdoorsman 
Until  You  Become  Proficient  in.. . 

Read  in'  Sign 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


THE  snow  stung  against  his  face 
like  fine  buckshot,  gradually  build- 
ing up  into  a thin  crusted  layer  that 
Ben  wiped  away  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Pausing  at  the  edge  of  the  ridge, 
his  eyes  carefully  took  in  the  layout 
of  the  woods  below  him;  the  twist- 
ing, blood-specked  track  that  appar- 
ently disappeared  beneath  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  cone-shaped 
hemlock;  the  glistening  ribbon  of 
ice  in  the  floor  of  the  gorge;  the 
dead  windfalls  that  crackled  under 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  snow;  the 
gnarled  oaks  and  beeches  on  the  op- 
posite slope;  and  the  fringe  of  tangled 
laurel  mass  that  topped  the  ridge  on 
the  far  side  of  the  gorge  like  a fresh 
lettuce  salad. 


Through  the  swirling  curtain  of 
snow,  Ben  saw  the  deer  struggling  up 
the  far  side  toward  the  laurel.  It 
stopped  once,  turning  to  view  its  back- 
trail  as  an  old  buck  will  do,  and  in 
those  few  seconds  Ben  crowded  his 
binoculars  to  his  eyes  and  then 
dropped  quickly  to  a sitting  position. 
He  “Kentuckied”  a bit  to  allow  for  the 
wind  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  And 
even  before  the  buck  sagged,  Ben  fed 
a fresh  round  into  the  chamber. 

For  several  seconds,  he  held  the 
sights  on  the  fallen  buck,  and  then 
with  a weariness  that  always  termi- 
nates the  end  of  a long  day  on  the 
trail,  he  worked  his  way  down  the 
treacherous  slope. 

It  had  been  a lot  like  another  buck, 


maybe  seventeen— no  nineteen  years 
ago— the  time  the  Old  Man  had  taught 
him  that  “readin’  sign”  was  an  art  of 
its  own. 

That  was  back  in  the  days  when  a 
kid  laid  awake  all  night  long  before 
the  opening  day  of  buck  season,  and 
come  four-thirty  in  the  morning  he 
was  stumbling  around  the  kitchen 
feeling  for  the  oil  lamp  that  usually 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  table.  He 
found  it,  fed  a flame  to  the  yellowed 
wick,  and  stood  back  admiring  the 
wavering  oval  shadow  on  the  ceiling. 
He  hand-pumped  some  water  into  the 
smoke-stained  coffee  pot  and  stoked 
up  the  fire  with  some  resinous  pine 
topped  off  with  split  birch.  Within 
minutes,  the  flames  were  roaring  in 
the  old  cast-iron  range  and  the  water 
inside  the  pot  was  beginning  to  hum 
with  heat. 

Holding  his  face  close  to  the  frosted 
window,  Ben  squinted  at  the  dark- 
ness outside.  Far  up  on  the  hill  he 
made  out  twin  points  of  light  arcing 
crazily  back  and  forth,  and  moving 
downhill  with  a rapidity  that  could 
mean  only  one  thing— a run-down  bat- 
tery and  an  icy  road,  neither  of  which 
were  conducive  to  starting  a contrary 
Model  A.  Somewhere  on  the  hill,  prob- 
ably in  the  shelter  of  the  pines,  the 
Old  Man  had  hit  a bare  stretch,  for 
the  conglomeration  of  nuts  and  bolts 
and  sheet  iron  snorted  with  life  as  it 
belched  to  a stop  beside  the  house. 

“Hyar,  Ben.”  That  was  the  Old 
Man’s  typical  greeting.  He  stomped 
the  snow  from  his  turned-down  hip 
boots  and  shucked  off  his  old  sheep- 
skin mackinaw.  “Coldern’  a January 
icicle  outside,  so  you  better  dress 
warm  today.” 

“Got  on  my  long  johns,”  Ben  said. 
“An’  they’re  beginnin’  to  itch  already.” 
He  squirmed  to  emphasize  the  point 
and  then  shoved  the  pancake  griddle 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  the 
temperature  was  about  right.  His 
mother  came  into  the  room  then,  and 
the  Old  Timer  swept  off  his  fur-lined 
cap  to  expose  a badly  tangled  mass  of 


silver-gray  that  straggled  over  the 
redness  of  his  ears. 

“Mornin’  Miz  Holcom,”  he  said 
“Smelt  them  flapjacks  clean  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  let  the  ole  car  free 
wheel  it  most  of  the  way  down.” 

Ben’s  mother  smiled  at  the  compli- 
ment, but  stirred  the  buckwheat  bat- 
ter vigorously  as  though  she  hadn’l 
heard.  She  tested  the  griddle  and  il 
sizzled,  so  she  poured  the  batter  anc 
felt  her  own  appetite  whetted  by  the 
tangy  odor  of  the  sour  dough.  Or  may- 
be it  was  the  smell  of  the  home-cured 
bacon  mingled  with  that  of  boiling 
coffee! 

When  it  came  to  deer  hunting,  the 
Old  Man  was  a perfectionist.  Witf 
better  than  an  hour  to  kill  betweer 
the  final  scalding  cup  of  coffee  anc 
the  opening  hour  of  the  deer  season 
he  demanded  to  see  Ben’s  deer  rifle,  £ 
saddle-worn  Krag  carbine  that  hac 
seen  far  livelier  days  at  a place  callec 
San  Juan.  The  Old  Timer  swung  the 
piece  to  his  shoulder  with  the  natura. 
grace  of  a mellowed  hunter,  sighting 
along  the  barrel  at  the  imaginary  bucl 
hidden  behind  the  trembling  shadow; 
cast  by  the  lamp.  The  bolt  flippec 
open  with  a close-fitting  metallic 
sound,  and  with  his  left  thumb,  he 
expertly  lifted  the  extractor  and  turnec 
the  bolt  beyond  its  normal  operating 
limits  and  withdrew  it  from  the  breach 

Almost  reverently  he  ran  the  bal 
of  his  thumb  along  the  ground  surface 
of  the  bolt,  and  then  glanced  at  Ber 
with  a look  of  approval  on  his  face 
Judging  from  the  polished  surface,  the 
bolt  had  been  cleaned  of  oil  anc 
wouldn’t  be  subject  to  freezing  tha 
morning.  Holding  the  breach  up  tc 
the  light,  he  carefully  surveyed  the 
bore,  noting  that  it  too  had  beei 
wiped  dry. 

And  lastly  came  the  ammunition- 
some  of  Ben’s  own  handloads.  The 
Old  Timer  held  each  cartridge  to  hi 
ear,  listening  to  the  rattle  of  powde 
grains  that  assured  a charged  case 
and  then  he  twirled  the  end  of  eacl 
bullet  on  his  pant  leg.  They  lookec 
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better  with  a dull  polish!  The  long, 
blunt,  round-nosed  bullet  had  almost 
a quarter-inch  of  lead  hanging  off  the 
front  end;  two  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  destruction  that  slogged 
through  brush  with  the  determination 
of  a cowpoke  in  Texas  gumbo. 

Yes,  those  were  the  days!  When 
four-thirty  in  the  morning  didn’t  come 
soon  enough,  and  the  five-below  tem- 
perature that  froze  the  hair  inside  the 
Old  Man’s  nose  merely  stimulated  the 
blood  in  the  young  lad! 

They  were  going  to  hunt  the  feed- 
ing areas  the  first  few  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  after  that  the  bedding 
areas  on  the  lee  side  of  the  ridge  and 
along  Mallory  Run.  In  fact,  they  were 
working  up  the  old  log  road  toward 
an  abandoned  apple  orchard  when 
they  spotted  the  tracks  in  the  snow. 
The  Old  Man  knelt  momentarily  to 
check  the  tracks  and  then  chuckled 
audibly. 

“Foolish  buck,”  he  muttered. 

“Is  it  fresh?”  To  Ben,  the  only  thing 
one  could  determine  from  a track  in 
the  snow  was  its  freshness. 

The  Old  Man  frowned  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  question,  and  in  an- 
swer, ran  his  finger  around  the  jagged 
edge  of  the  track.  The  powdery  snow 
fell  away.  “See  that,”  he  said.  “The 
snow  ain’t  hardened  around  the  edges 
meanin’  that  the  sun  didn’t  shine  on  it 
yesterday.  Ain’t  even  any  snow  in  the 
bottom  of  the  track,  an’  it  wouldn’t 
take  more  than  an  hour  for  that  to 
happen  with  this  light  fluff— even  with 
the  wind  as  slight  as  it  is.  Yep,  Ben, 
she’s  fresh!” 

Ben  nodded  his  head  gravely.  “And 
you  say  it’s  a buck?” 

“Jest  as  sure  as  night  follows  day,” 
the  Old  Man  said.  “An’  a foolish  one 
at  thet— he’s  in  the  rut.” 

“He’s  in  the  what?” 

The  Old  Timer  gave  Ben  a sidelong 
glance,  cleared  his  throat  and  then  ex- 
plained. “Look  Ben,  whenever  you  see 
a deer  track— this  early  in  the  season— 
an’  the  deer  appears  to  be  draggin’ 


its  feet,  make  up  your  mind  it’s  a 
buck.  Like  as  not  he’s  headin’  for  feed 
right  now— but  he  won’t  be  too  cau- 
tious. An’  if’n  he  runs  across  a doe 
track  ’atween  here  and  where  he’s 
goin’  to  feed,  you  won’t  have  any 
trouble  at  all— that  is,  if’n  you  us^e  a 
bit  of  sense. 

“Now,  if’n  he  was  following  a doe 
track,  we’d  stick  to  his  trail  tighter 
than  beggar’s  lice,  but  seein,  as  how 
he’s  alone  an’  he  like  as  not  will  watch 
his  back  track,  we’ll  take  a chance  an’ 
swing  off  to  the  right  an’  come  up- 
wind into  the  old  orchard. 

The  Old  Man  moved  rapidly  but 
cautiously— through  a thin  stand  of 
white  birch  and  poplar,  across  a small 
patch  of  goldenrod,  and  into  a ravine 
that  fed  into  Mallory  Run.  They 
worked  up  the  far  side  of  the  ravine 
into  a field  overgrown  with  thorn 
apple,  and  then  the  Old  Hunter  wet 
his  finger  and  tested  the  wind.  It  came 
from  the  northwest,  so  they  veered 
sharply  to  the  left  on  a course  that 
would  bring  them  into  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  orchard  lot,  on  a 
slight  knoll  capped  with  short,  bushy 
white  pines. 

When  they  came  over  the  skyline, 
they  crouched  low,  keeping  as  much 
cover  as  possible  between  themselves 
and  the  orchard  at  the  far  end  of  the 
field.  They  crept  up  behind  the  largest 
pine  and  studied  the  gaunted  trees  of 
the  orchard.  There  wasn’t  so  much  as 
a blue  jay  in  sight  and  almost  im- 
mediately Ben  regretted  ever  leaving 
the  buck  track. 

“Hesh  up,  lad.  Maybe  we  beat  him 
here— an’  maybe  he’s  hangin’  back  in 
the  brush  on  the  backside  of  them 
trees  kinda  studyin’  the  situation.” 

They  waited  for  what  seemed  an 
eternity  and  then  all  at  once  the  deer 
seemed  to  be  there  under  the  apple 
trees  pawing  away  the  snow  or  stretch- 
ing up  on  his  hind  legs  to  reach  an 
apple. 

Ben  raised  the  old  Krag  only  to  have 
it  pushed  back  gently. 

“Hold  up,  son.  We  got  lots  of  time 
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and  we  ain’t  even  sartain  that’s  the 
right  deer  yet.  Always  best  to  be  sure 
before  you  start  throwin’  lead.” 

The  Old  Man  pulled  a badly  worn 
pair  of  binoculars  from  beneath  his 
sheepskin  and  studied  the  deer  care- 
fully. It  was  the  buck  all  right,  alone 
and  not  even  nervous.  He  had  a heavy, 
stocky  frame  and  a rack  that  had  been 
whitened  by  hours  of  rubbing  in  the 
willows,  birch  and  poplars.  The  neck 
was  thick,  confirming  the  Old  Man’s 
statement  about  being  in  the  rut. 

The  buck  was  eating  his  third  apple 
when  the  Old  Man  whispered  to  Ben. 
“When  he  turns  broadside,  draw  a 
line  straight  up  his  foreleg  and  half- 
way up  his  body.  That  way  you’ve 
got  to  hit  either  the  spine,  lungs  or 
heart.  Now,  take  yore  time  an’  do  a 
job  of  it.” 

Ben  was  in  a sitting  position— just 
like  the  Old  Man  had  taught  him  in 
hours  of  practice  during  the  summer— 
but  the  rifle  didn’t  seem  to  steady 
down  like  it  had  then.  The  post  of  a 
front  sight  wobbled  back  and  forth 
all  the  way  from  the  buck’s  nose  to 
his  flank,  and  by  the  time  Ben  had 
finished  his  sixth  round  trip,  the  Old 
Man  needled  him.  The  buck  was  get- 
ting nervous— standing  dead  still  and 
looking  intently  at  the  knoll. 

The  Krag  belched  out  its  challenge 
as  Ben  made  one  last  frantic  effort  to 
squeeze  off  the  shot  when  the  sights 
lay  right— and  a faint  instant  later, 
there  was  a solid  “thunk”  when  the 
slug  struck  home,  almost  like  hitting 
a pumpkin  with  a claw  hammer. 

The  buck  took  a single  leap  and  was 
gone  from  sight. 

“You  hit  him,”  the  Old  Man  stated 
matter-of-factly.  “Heard  the  bullet 
strike  all  the  way  up  here.  Now,  if’n 
you  heart-shot  him,  he  won’t  travel 
over  sixty  yards  at  the  most.  If’n  it’s 
in  the  paunch,  we  got  a job.” 

The  Old  Man  didn’t  rush  across  the 
field.  Instead  he  held  Ben  back,  cau- 
tioning him  to  be  ready  for  a second 
shot.  “Because,  sometimes,”  he  said, 
“a  badly  hit  deer  will  take  only  a few 


bounds  and  then  stop  until  he  recover 
from  the  shock.” 

But  this  buck  had  not  stopped.  Be: 
and  the  Old  Man  stooped  over  th 
track  where  the  deer  had  stood,  am 
maybe  five  feet  away  on  the  offside 
they  found  a small  blood-soaked  mas 
of  hair.  The  Old  Timer  fingered  it  i: 
silence  and  then  worked  his  wa 
through  the  brush  to  the  spot  wher 
the  buck  landed  after  his  first  jumj; 
The  hind  feet  weren’t  spaced  quit 
right  relative  to  the  front  ones— ther 
was  a tendency  to  lag.  He  moved  oi 
to  the  next  set  of  prints  and  the  dis 
crepancy  was  even  more  noticeable 
Moreover,  there  was  a drop  of  dar 
red  blood.  At  the  next  set  of  prints  i 
was  evident  that  the  buck  had  take: 
but  three  leaps  and  then  shifted  to 
steady,  walking  gait.  And  there  wa 
more  blood— dark  red. 

“You  paunched  him,  Ben,”  the  Oli 
Man  said  as  he  fumbled  in  the  depth 
of  his  sheepskin  for  his  pipe  and  to 
bacco.  He  shoveled  the  charred  bow 
through  a carefully  blended  mixtur 
of  cigar  clippings  and  cornsilk,  am 
while  he  tamped  it  solidly,  his  water; 
eyes  settled  on  the  face  of  the  la< 
with  him. 

“Ben,  when  you  shoot  a deer,  you 
first  shot  is  worth  more  than  the  nex 
dozen.  Always  take  yore  time,  git  in  ; 
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good  position,  and  steady  yore  rifle 
against  somethin’  solid  if’n  you  can. 
Even  then,  you  can  still  paunch  one 
now  an’  then.  Now,  like  I say,  you 
paunched  this  one,  quite  far  back,  I’d 
say,  because  it’s  affectin’  his  walkin.’ 
Not  only  that,  but  the  hair  we  found 
is  a bit  shorter  than  it  would  be  if’n 
it  was  off  the  shoulders,  an’  it’s  a 
lighter  color  too.  I’d  say,  it  came  off 
the  flank  an’  quite  low.  Since  we  was 
shootin’  on  a downhill  angle,  that 
would  put  yore  bullet  in  about  two- 
thirds  the  way  up  the  flank  an’  out  on 
the  opposite  side  in  the  lower  half. 
So,  you  can  figure  yore  bullet  did  a lot 
of  chawin’  in  there.  Another  thing; 
this  blood  is  a real  dark  color.  If’n  it 
was  a bright  red  or  pinkish  color,  we’d 
figure  on  a lung  shot.” 

He  scratched  the  tip  end  of  a kitchen 
match,  coaxing  it  into  a smoky  flame 
that  he  sucked  into  the  tobacco.  And 
after  he  had  rolled  the  flame  out  be- 
tween a calloused  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, he  pointed  the  chewed  end  of 
the  pipe  stem  at  Ben. 

“Now  then,”  he  said.  “We’ll  give  this 
buck  about  half  an  hour  and  then 
we’ll  start  out,  movin’  fairly  slow  an’ 
watchin’  way  ahead,  because  every 
time  he  stops  to  rest  or  lay  down, 
he’ll  be  watchin’  his  backtrail.” 

While  Ben  fidgeted,  the  Old  Man 
smoked  his  pipe  in  sobered  silence. 
And  when  there  was  nothing  but  ash 
left  in  the  bowl,  he  jarred  it  loose  by 
tapping  the  pipe  against  the  heel  of 
his  hip  boot  and  then  proceeded  to 
refill  it.  When  it  was  reduced  to  ash 
the  second  time,  they  started. 

At  first,  the  tracks  went  in  a fairly 
straight  line  through  the  timber,  as 
though  the  buck  had  a single  objec- 
tive in  mind  and  was  going  to  attain 
that  objective  regardless  of  pursuit. 
And  then  he  became  cautious,  leading 
them  through  laurel  thickets  where  it 
was  difficult  to  follow,  bearing  con- 
stantly toward  the  steep  slopes  along 
Mallory  Run.  Twice  they  found  where 
he  had  stopped,  and  once  again  where 


he  lay  behind  a windfall.  But  in  every 
case,  the  buck  had  seen  them  first. 

It  was  when  the  track  began  to  fol- 
low the  ridge  that  paralleled  the 
creek,  that  the  Old  Man  cautioned 
Ben  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  on  the 
opposite  slope.  “That  buck  is  going  to 
follow  this  ridge  for  a while,”  he  said, 
“an’  then  cross  over  an’  follow  the 
other  ridge  in  the  opposite  direction. 
So  we’ll  actually  pass  one  another, 
but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  creek.” 

The  Old  Man  had  called  the  shot 
right  that  day,  and  Ben  could  still  re- 
member how  he  had  scanned  the  far 
ridge  until  his  eyes  watered,  and  how 
his  heart  pounded  when  he  saw  the 
buck  working  painfully  toward  the 
laurel  thickets.  He  could  still  visualize 
himself  as  a kid  sitting  in  the  snow 
with  the  rifle  sling  looped  tightly 
around  his  left  arm  and  his  left  hand 
gripping  the  forearm  of  the  Krag  un- 
til the  knuckles  whitened.  He  steadied 
the  rifle  against  the  smooth  bark  of  a 
twisted  beechnut,  put  the  sights  a few 
paces  ahead  of  the  buck,  and  let  the 
deer  walk  into  them.  When  the  rifle 
cracked,  the  buck  stopped  mid-stride, 
fell  heavily  in  the  snow  and  slid  down 
the  slope  to  the  creek  bottom. 

The  Old  Man  had  taught  him  a lot 
that  day— things  that  some  hunters 
don’t  learn  in  a lifetime.  And  through- 
out the  years,  Ben  had  added  to  that 
knowledge,  studying  each  deer  track, 
their  bedding  places,  their  feeding 
grounds  and  their  habits  until  now, 
he  was  more  than  just  another  hunter. 

As  the  Old  Man  had  said  that  night 
when  they  dragged  the  buck  out, 
“huntin’  deer  is  jest  like  readin’  a 
book.  You  can  look  at  the  pictures  an’ 
maybe  get  some  slight  idea  of  what 
it’s  all  about,  but  only  when  you  stop 
an’  read  the  sign  are  you  able  to  fol- 
low the  plot  — the  fine  tracks  that 
weave  in  and  out  amongst  the  laurel 
thickets,  creating  a distinctive,  mystic 
pattern.  Learn  to  read  sign,”  he  had 
said,  “an’  then  you  can  call  yourself  a 
hunter!” 
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Proper  Color  and  Care 
Can  Mean  Better  Hunting . . . 


Eyes  Right  for  Safety 

By  Brooke  Focht 


THIS  month,  when  you  leave  the 
problems  of  shop  or  office  behind 
for  a few  days  of  hunting,  the  last 
thing  you  may  think  of  is  possible  in- 
jury to  yourself  or  your  companions. 

Accidents  do  occur,  however,  and 
since  they  do,  it  is  wise  for  you  to 
know  how  and  why  they  are  caused. 
To  the  average  person,  hunting  acci- 
dents usually  mean  gunshot  wounds. 
At  least,  they  get  the  biggest  head- 
lines and  the  most  publicity.  But  by 
far  the  most  common  hunting  acci- 
dents involve  sprains,  lacerations  and 
eye  injuries. 

During  the  hunting  season  there 
are  many  dangers  to  the  eye  that  do 
not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  routine  of 
everyday  life.  These  dangers  are  of 
principal  concern  to  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otolaryngology,  medical 


specialists  in  diseases  and  injuries  to 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Dr. 
James  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  of  Reading,  a 
member  of  the  Academy’s  conserva- 
tion of  vision  committee,  suggests  the 
following  precautions  to  take  before 
going  hunting: 

First— be  sure  your  vision  is  near 
perfect  before  going  into  the  woods 
or  fields.  This  is  particularly  important 
when  deer  hunting  because  the  ani- 
mals’ natural  color  allows  them  to 
blend  with  early  winter  foliage.  And 
anyone  with  near  perfect  vision  should 
also  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  a deer 
doesn’t  look  anything  like  a human. 
If  you  have  any  doubts  about  your 
vision,  visit  your  local  physician  for 
a checkup. 

If  you  usually  wear  glasses,  Acad- 
emy members  urge  you  to  wear  them 
at  all  times  while  hunting.  A recent 
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study  of  90  hunters  involved  in  fatal 
shooting  accidents  showed  that  63  per 
cent  were  inflicted  with  faulty  depth 
perception,  21  per  cent  had  poor  vis- 
ual acuity,  and  10  per  cent  were 
color  blind. 

Unless  you  are  facing  a color  blind 
hunter,  the  color  of  your  clothing  is  a 
most  important  safety  factor.  Fortu- 
nately, most  hunters  are  not  color 
blind.  But  for  your  own  protection, 
wear  a safe  color  when  in  the  woods— 
one  that  can  easily  be  seen  under  all 
light  conditions  by  most  other  hunters. 

What  is  the  safest  color?  This  has 
been  a highly  controversial  question 
for  a long  time  but  recent  experi- 
ments and  tests  have  pretty  well  given 
us  scientific  proof  that  fluorescent 
orange,  red  and  yellow  ( in  that  order ) 
are  the  safest  clothing  colors  afield. 
Another  three-year  study  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  traditional  red  is  not 
the  safest  color,  popular  opinion  to 
the  contrary. 

Eye  physicians  deplore  the  fact  that 
too  many  nimrods  remove  their  glasses 
while  hunting  because  the  spectacles 
tend  to  steam  up.  Certainly  this  is  an 
inconvenience,  but  only  a slight  one 
compared  to  what  might  happen  if 
hunters  who  need  them  do  not  wear 
their  glasses.  And  the  problem  of 
fogged  glasses  can  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated. There  is  a plastic  lens  available 
that  does  not  steam  as  easily  as  regular 
glass  lenses;  there  are  also  coated 
lenses  which  are  less  likely  to  steam. 
These  two  lenses— the  plastic  or  the 
coated  — generally  come  under  the 
heading  of  safety  glasses.  Although 
purchase  of  either  involves  an  extra 
expense,  it  really  is  a good  idea  to  in- 
vest in  them  for  your  own  protection 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  others. 
Experienced  trap  and  skeet  shooters 
use  shooting  glasses  an  an  aid  and 
safety  factor  in  their  sport,  whether 
or  not  they  require  eye  correction. 

The  Better  Vision  Institute  reports 
that  green  lenses  usually  give  the  best 
glare  protection.  Yellow  lenses,  ac- 
cording to  the  Institute,  cut  haze  and 
sharpen  between  the  target  and  the 
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background,  although  they  do  not  re- 
duce glare. 

Any  spectacle  lenses  can  be  coated 
so  they  will  cut  down  reflections  and 
some  glare.  If  you  desire  a special 
pair  of  glasses  to  use  only  when  shoot- 
ing, you  might  have  the  optical  cen- 
ters of  the  lenses  (which  provide  the 
most  accurate  seeing)  placed  in  the 
upper  left  if  you  are  a right-handed 
shooter,  or  the  upper  right  corners  of 
your  lenses  if  you  are  left-handed.  If 
you  use  bifocals  while  hunting,  you 
probably  will  get  the  best  results  if 
the  near-point  segments  are  set  very 
low. 

What  kinds  of  eye  injuries  might 
occur  while  hunting  which  don’t  occur 
ordinarily?  For  one  thing,  while  trav- 
eling to  your  hunting  camp,  your  car 
might  break  down.  You  may  attempt 
minor  repairs.  Two  rather  frequent 
and  almost  equally  dangerous  injuries 
are  getting  battery  acid  or  brake  fluid 
in  the  eye.  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  if  this  happens  is  to  wash 

BE  SURE  your  vision  is  near  perfect  be- 
fore hunting  Penn's  woods  and  fields.  If 
you  usually  wear  glasses,  wear  them  at  all 
times  while  hunting.  And  in  order  to  make 
doubly  sure  of  your  target  before  you  fire, 
use  binoculars  or  a telescopic  sight  on 
your  rifle. 


the  eye  thoroughly  with  clean  water 
and  get  to  a physician  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  hunting 
accident  is  getting  dirt  in  the  eyes. 
For  the  most  part,  an  accident  of  this 
type  is  generally  more  painful  than 
serious.  Again,  the  best  emergency 
treatment  is  to  wash  the  eye  thor- 
oughly. Many  times  you  can  wash  the 
dirt  from  your  eye  but  if  the  eye  is 
not  cleansed,  see  a physician  rather 
than  agitate  it  further. 

Another  common  eye  accident,  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania  because  of  our 
heavy  undergrowth  of  mountain  laurel 
and  other  brush,  is  the  eye  being 
scratched  by  a twig.  This  type  of  in- 
jury can  be  extremely  painful  and  the 
best  you  can  possibly  hope  to  do  is  to 
relieve  the  pain  until  you  receive  pro- 
fessional treatment.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  applying  a cold  com- 
press. Extreme  care  should  be  exer- 
cised here  to  see  that  the  compact  is 


clean.  Snow  held  over  a clean  hand- 
kerchief is  advised. 

The  most  severe  eye  injury  which 
can  occur  while  hunting  is  a pellet  be- 
coming lodged  in  the  eye.  The  patient 
in  this  case  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Another  important  ‘point  is 
to  keep  the  eye  stationary.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  applying  a dress- 
ing with  mild  pressure.  If  possible,  the 
victim  should  be  carried  from  the  ac- 
cident scene  with  a minimum  of  jarring. 

Dr.  Parker  emphasizes  that  good 
vision  depends  on  a rested  nervous 
system.  He  points  out  that  loss  of 
sleep,  extreme  fatigue,  illness  and  tak- 
ing certain  drugs  will  affect  your  nor- 
mal field  of  vision.  So  be  sure  to  be  in 
top  shape  and  get  plenty  of  rest  be- 
fore any  hunting  trip.  Any  nimrod 
who  has  stayed  up  most  of  the  night 
playing  poker  and  then  missed  his 
chance  at  a big  buck  the  next  day 
because  of  fatigue  knows  the  value  of 
this  advice! 


THE  BEST  $3  SILL  IN  THE  WORLD 

With  countless  hunters  discouraged  by  reports  of  a sharp  decline  in  ducks 
during  the  past  two  years,  Federal  duck  stamp  sales  have  fallen  off  at  least  30 
per  cent.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  new  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  being  hamstrung  before  it  even  gets  underway.  A recent  law  raised  the 
cost  of  the  duck  stamp  from  $2  to  $3  and  earmarked  all  net  receipts  of  this 
revenue  for  the  purchase  of  wetlands  in  the  National  Waterfowl  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. Admittedly,  these  funds  cannot  be  used  to  purchase  areas  in  the  vital 
Canadian  “duck  factory.”  But  they  will  be  used  to  buy  dwindling  U.  S.  wet- 
lands that  could  soon  be  lost  forever.  At  a time  when  waterfowl  desperately 
needs  habitat,  and  when  Federal  agencies  are  empowered  to  buy  such  habitat, 
the  true  sportsmen  have  bought  duck  stamps  whether  they  hunted  or  not.  But 
nearly  half  a million  shooters— and  their  $1,500,000— were  missing  last  year 
when  they  were  needed  most.  So  this  year— invest  $3  in  a duck  stamp,  no 
matter  how  much  time  you  plan  to  spend  in  harvesting  ducks  and  geese.  It’s 
your  best  insurance  policy  for  the  future  of  your  sport. 


NEW  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTING 

Each  person  who  purchases  a 1960  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  will  receive 
with  it  a new  folder,  “Pocket  Guide  to  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping.” 
Similar  to  the  “Digest”  issued  for  many  years,  the  1960  publication  contains 
the  same  information  of  interest  to  sportsmen  but  the  style,  size  and  format 
have  been  modernized.  It  is  designed  to  answer  most  questions  about  hunting 
and  trapping  in  the  Commonwealth,  firearms  regulations,  bow  and  arrow 
hunting,  use  of  dogs,  open  seasons  on  native  game  and  furbearers  and  many 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  outdoorsmen. 
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tr/tiK/JV ' 
SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Pennsylvania  Conifers 


1.  The  wood  of  what  tree  is  used  in 
making  lead  pencils? 

2.  What  is  Pennsylvania’s  state 
tree? 

3.  What  conifer  sheds  all  its  needles 
in  the  fall? 

4.  Which  has  the  largest  cones — the 
hemlock,  tamarack,  or  Norway 
spruce? 

5.  What  is  another  name  for  the 
white  cedar? 

6.  Is  the  resin  that  exudes  from 
blisters  on  the  trunk  of  the  bal- 
sam fir  of  any  commercial  value? 

7.  Is  the  Norway  spruce  a native 
tree  of  Pennsylvania? 

8.  The  black  spruce  prefers  the 
well-drained  soil  of  our  up-state 
mountainsides.  True  or  false? 

T’S  NOT  a bad  idea  to  know 
your  conifers.  I once  met  a fellow 
from  New  York  State  who  had  walked 
nearly  two  miles  out  of  his  way  be- 
cause his  Pennsylvania-bred  hunting 
companion  didn’t  know  one  evergreen 
from  another.  As  he  explained  it  to 
me,  his  buddy  arranged  to  meet  him 
for  lunch  at  the  first  big  spruce  tree 
along  the  Game  Lands  road,  but  he’d 
walked  for  an  hour  and  hadn’t  seen 
any  such  tree.  When  I suggested  that 
his  friend  probably  meant  hemlock, 
rather  than  “spruce,”  he  retraced  his 
steps.  Sure  enough,  there  was  his 
pardner  sitting  beneath  a hemlock 
tree,  surrounded  by  waxed  paper  and 


candy  bar  wrappers,  contentedly  pol- 
ishing off  the  last  swig  of  coffee. 

A knowledge  of  conifers  has  other 
rewarding  aspects.  One  chap  I know 
proudly  carried  home  a symmetrical 
little  Christmas  tree  that  he  had 
bought  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
was  one  of  the  balsam  fir  trees  a friend 
had  recommended  so  highly.  A full 
week  before  Christmas  someone 
slammed  the  front  door  and  half  the 
needles  fell  off.  Two  days  later  nothing 
but  tinsel  and  balls  remained  on  the 
bare  branches.  His  beautiful  “fir”  tree 
happened  to  be  a spruce  that  was 
neither  freshly  cut,  properly  stored, 
nor  treated  to  retain  its  leaves.  Balsam 
firs  can  stand  that  sort  of  treatment; 
spruces  cannot,  he  learned.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  tree  dealers  with  a large  in- 
ventory of  spruces,  I hasten  to  add 
that  a properly  handled  spruce  makes 
an  attractive  and  entirely  satisfactory 
tree. 

Outdoorsmen  who  couldn’t  select  a 
Christmas  tree  to  suit  their  wives  any- 
how, will  still  find  some  gratification 
in  learning  to  know  the  conifers.  If 
they  enjoy  snooping  around  the  fields 
and  forests  in  the  first  place  it’s  a cinch 
they  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
things  they  see,  and  learning  to  know 
the  trees  is  an  important  step  in  under- 
standing what  goes  on  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  why. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  explained 
that  conifers  are  cone-bearing  trees  or 
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shrubs,  such  as  pines,  hemlocks, 
spruces,  etc.  As  will  be  seen,  not  all 
conifers  are  “evergreens.”  In  an  earlier 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS  our  nine  species 
of  pines  were  described.  The  remain- 
der of  the  conifers  — the  spruces, 
cedars,  tamarack,  hemlock,  and  fir  — 
appear  in  this  article. 

Pines  can  be  identified  at  once  by 
their  needles,  which  grow  in  tight 
bundles  of  two  to  five  encased  at  the 
base  in  a sheath.  The  leaves  of  other 
conifers  are  either  scale-like,  or  are 
needle-shaped  and  attached  singly  to 
the  twig.  One  apparent  exception  is 
the  tamarack,  which  bears  tufts  of 
numerous  needles  growing  from  stubby 
branchlets.  These  needles  are  not  en- 
closed in  a sheath  at  the  base. 

The  cones  of  these  trees  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  small  and  composed 
of  thin  scales.  None  bear  the  heavy, 
spurred  cones  commonly  associated 
with  the  pines. 

Some  of  these  conifers  are  common 
natives  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
while  others  have  been  introduced 
there.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
found  in  the  wild  state  chiefly  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  our  northern 
counties.  Seeking  them  out  makes  an 
ideal  project  for  a Sunday  afternoon 
in  hunting  camp.  Heres  what  to  look 
for: 


1.  Tamarack  — Also  known  as 
larch,  or  hackmatack,  this  tree  is  the 
only  conifer  in  Pennsylvania  that  sheds 
all  its  needles  each  fall.  It  seldom  at- 
tains great  size,  and  is  confied  chiefly 
to  the  bogs  of  our  northernmost 
counties. 

In  spring  and  summer  the  tree  has 
a loose,  feathery  look,  its  rather 
straight  limbs  terminating  in  long 
twigs  that  curve  gracefully,  but  hap- 
hazardly, in  all  directions.  The  light 
green  needles  are  narrow  and  very 
soft.  Although  growing  in  tufts  from 
button-like  twigs  they  are  not  encased 
in  a sheath  like  those  of  the  pines. 
The  tamarack  is  unmistakable  in  au- 
tumn when  the  needles  turn  yellow. 
In  winter  the  bare  branches  studded 
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with  stubby  projections  at  once  iden- 
tify it.  The  thin-scaled  cones  are  about 
% inch  long. 

2.  Northern  White  Cedar  — The 

leaves  of  the  cedars  are  scale-like 
rather  than  needle-shaped.  Those  of 
the  white  cedar,  or  arborvitae,  are 
light  yellowish-green  in  color,  and 
tightly  cloak  the  fan-like  arrangement 
of  flattened  branehlets.  The  slender, 
erect  cones  are  one-half  inch  long. 
Usually  reddish-brown,  the  bark  char- 
acteristically separates  into  stringy 
strips. 

While  the  white  cedar  probably 
does  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
native  tree,  it  has  been  widely  planted 
as  an  ornamental  and  is  often  en- 
countered by  the  outdoorsman.  Penn- 
sylvanians traveling  in  New  England 
and  Canada  will  find  it  quite  common 
on  the  lake  shores  of  those  northern 
localities. 

A similar  tree,  the  Atlantic  white 
cedar,  has  been  reported  from  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Its  bluish-green 
leaves  are  smaller  than  the  northern 
white  cedar,  and  its  branehlets  more 
or  less  round,  instead  of  flattened.  The 
cones  are  roughly  spherical,  % inch 
in  diameter. 

3.  Red  Cedar  — Like  the  white 
cedar,  the  red  cedar  also  has  scale-like 
leaves,  but  the  latter  are  arranged  so 
as  to  give  the  branehlets  a square, 
rather  than  a flattened  cross-section. 
In  addition,  it  also  bears  awl-shaped 
needles,  particularly  on  young  trees. 
Leaves  of  both  types  are  dark  bluish- 
green  in  color.  The  fruit  is  a fleshy 
cone  that  resembles  a small  blue  or 
white  berry. 

In  eastern  and  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania the  red  cedar  is  quite  com- 
mon along  country  lanes  and  scattered 
about  abandoned  fields.  Few  trees  are 
more  easily  identified  at  a distance 
than  this  one,  with  its  dense,  dark 
green  crown  and  pale  reddish  brown 
trunk.  For  that  matter,  even  folks  who 
don’t  know  a cedar  from  a maple 
readily  recognize  its  wood  as  the 
aromatic  stuff  of  which  cedar  chests, 


cedar-lined  closets,  and  lead  pencils 
are  made. 

4.  Hemlock  — Few,  if  any,  more 
beautiful  trees  could  have  been  se- 
lected as  Pennsylvania’s  state  tree  than 
the  stately  hemlock.  It  is  a large  tree, 
sometimes  attaining  a height  of  one 
hundred  feet.  In  dense  stands  it  ac- 
quires a long,  clean  trunk  and  small 
crown,  but  in  more  open  forests  the 
lower  branches  of  its  lacy,  pyramidal 
crown  sweep  the  ground. 

The  blunt-tipped  needles  are  flat, 
with  two  whitish  lines  on  the  under- 
side, and  most  of  them  are  arranged 
in  two  lateral  rows.  They  are  attached 
to  the  twigs  by  short  stalks,  and  dead 
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twigs  from  which  the  needles  have 
dropped  are  rough  with  these  per- 
sistent leaf  stalks.  The  cones  are  usu- 
ally % inch  or  less  in  length.  The  bark 
is  dark,  often  reddish,  and  usually 
separated  into  ridges  or  “straps.” 

The  hemlock  has  always  been  a 
major  source  of  tanbark.  Its  wood  is 
of  poor  quality,  but  is  used  for  rough 
lumber  and  the  like.  The  hemlock  calls 
practically  all  of  Pennsylvania  home, 
but  it  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
mountains. 

5.  Balsam  Fir — The  balsam  fir  tree 
can  be  distinguished  at  a glance  by  its 
extremely  acute,  spire-like  crown.  It  is 
not  a common  tree  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  swamp 
areas  of  our  mountainous  northern 
counties. 

The  needles  of  the  balsam  fir,  like 
those  of  the  hemlock,  are  flat,  blunt- 
tipped,  and  striped  with  two  whitish 
lines  on  the  underside.  Unlike  those 
of  the  hemlock,  they  are  stalkless  and 
fastened  directly  to  the  twigs.  The 
latter  are  rather  smooth  when  the 
leaves  are  shed.  On  young  trees  and 
the  lower  branches  of  older  trees,  the 
needles  seem  to  grow  horizontally 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  twig,  but  on 
others  curve  upward  and  are  scattered 
all  over  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches. 

The  erect  cones  are  several  inches 
long,  covered  with  green  to  purple 
scales  that  drop  off  on  maturing,  leav- 
ing an  upright  central  stem  attached 
to  the  branch. 

The  bark  is  smooth,  except  for  hori- 
zontal blisters  that  exude  a fragrant 
resin.  “Canadian  balsam,”  a cement 
used  between  glass  surfaces  in  optical 
instruments,  is  made  from  this  sub- 
stance. 

6.  Red  Spruce — Of  the  two  spruces 
native  to  Pennsylvania,  this  species  is 
the  larger.  Like  other  spruces  it  has 
four-sided  needles  that  grow  from  all 
sides  of  the  twigs.  Sharply  pointed 
and  dark  yellowish  green  in  color, 
they  generally  exceed  7/16  inch  in 
length.  The  cones  are  usually  an  inch 
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or  more  in  length  and  are  composed 
of  reddish  scales  with  rather  smooth 
edges.  They  hang  down  in  true  spruce 
fashion. 

Open  grown  trees  assume  a some- 
what ragged,  pyramidal  form,  rarely 
becoming  as  slender  and  pointed  as 
the  balsam  fir.  The  bark  is  brown  and 
flaky.  In  Pennsylvania  the  red  spruce 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  higher  country 
of  the  northeastern  and  northcentral 
counties. 

7.  Black  Spruce  — Although  a 
somewhat  smaller  tree,  the  black 
spruce  closely  resembles  its  relative, 
the  red  spruce.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  are  its  blunt,  shorter 
needles  (usually  7/16  inch  or  less) 
and  different  cones.  The  latter  have 
grayish  brown  scales  with  serrated  or 
ragged  edges,  and  average  smaller 
than  those  of  the  red  spruce.  The  bark 
is  sooty  brown  and  somewhat  scaly. 

Unlike  the  red  spruce,  which  grows 
in  drier  situations,  the  black  spruce 
prefers  swamps  and  bogs.  Otherwise, 
the  ranges  of  both  species  are  similar. 


8.  Norway  Spruce  — This  Old 
World  tree  has  been  widely  planted 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  magnificent  spec- 
imens can  be  seen  in  the  yards  of  farm 
houses  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
Mature  trees  can  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  impressive  propor- 
tions and  by  the  pendent  branchlets 
descending  from  the  limbs. 

The  needles  average  longer  than 
those  of  our  native  spruces,  and  the 
drooping  cones  reach  a length  of  six 
or  seven  inches. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Red  cedar. 

2.  The  hemlock. 

3.  The  tamarack,  or  larch. 

4.  Norway  spruce. 

5.  Arborvitae. 

6.  Yes.  It  is  used  in  medicine  and 
as  an  optical  cement. 

7.  No.  The  Norway  pine  is  a native 
tree,  but  not  the  Norway  spruce. 

8.  False.  It  grows  chiefly  in  boggy 
places. 


PITTSBURGH  SCIENTISTS  TO  STUDY  ANTLERED  DOE  DEER 

Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  are  asked  to  help  Pittsburgh  scientists  in  procur- 
ing antlered  doe  deer.  Female  deer  of  this  kind  are  so  exceedingly  rare— about 
1 in  2,500  to  3,000— that  the  only  opportunity  for  a scientist  to  see  more  than 
one  such  animal  in  a lifetime  is  by  the  cooperation  of  a vast  number  of  hunters. 
Bucks,  whose  antlers  have  not  been  polished,  but  are  still  in  the  velvet,  are 
also  of  interest. 

Dr.  John  C.  Donaldson  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School,  and 
Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt  of  Carnegie  Museum,  are  anxious  to  obtain  additional 
specimens  of  such  animals  for  study.  They  are  interested  in  determining  why 
these  freaks  occur  and  the  possible  relationship  to  human  abnormalities. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  hunters  and  game  protectors,  twelve  specimens 
were  examined  in  1958  and  in  1959  we  had  reports  of  17  such  animals.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  year  may  prove  to  be  another  successful  season. 

If  any  hunter  should  kill  a doe  with  antlers,  no  matter  how  small,  or  a buck 
with  antlers  in  the  velvet,  he  is  asked  to  phone,  collect,  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt 
at  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  MAyflower  1-7300.  Dr.  Doutt  asks  to  be 
permitted  to  examine  the  specimen  before  it  is  dressed  out,  if  possible.  How- 
ever, if  the  hunter  prefers  to  hog  dress  his  deer  immediately,  the  entrails 
should  be  kept  cold  (preferably  frozen)  and  protected  from  damage  by  dogs 
or  wild  animals  until  the  specimen  can  be  examined. 
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Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Can  Be  a Wildfowler's  Paradise . . . 


Try  the  Pothole  Country 
For  Ducks 


NLY  a duck  would  understand 
when  I say  it  was  a beautiful 
morning.  It  was  raining,  snowing,  and 
sleeting,  all  three  at  once,  and  a gusty 
wind  was  whipping  the  gunk  sidewise 
into  my  left  ear. 

Bill  and  I were  standing  in  ice 
water  up  to  our  knees.  And  there  was 
this  leak  in  my  boot.  I was  shipping 
enough  water  to  flood  half  of  Holland, 
and  shivering  so  hard  I was  making 
waves. 

Ah,  but  it  was  a lovely  morning! 
You  see,  the  northern  ducks  were  in. 
Peering  through  the  sleet  we  could  see 
them  coming  over  low  and  fast,  wings 
scraping  the  bottom  of  fast-moving 
dark  clouds. 





These'  were  the  big  ducks  we’d 
dreamed  about— blacks,  mallards  and 
scaups,  with  occasional  canvasbacks, 
pintails,  and  redheads  — all  hurtling 
down  out  of  Canada  and  from  the 
North  Pole,  too,  for  all  I know. 

We  were  in  our  makeshift  blind. 
The  decoys  were  on  the  beaver  dam 
in  front  of  us.  So  Bill  got  out  the  caller 
and  went:  “Quack,  quack,  quack!” 
Which,  translated,  means:  “Come  on 
down,  fellows,  the  water’s  fine!” 

And  they  did.  But  not  the  ones  we 
were  expecting.  Bill  was  quacking  at 
a formation  of  bluebills  crossing  south 
of  our  beaver  dam  when  a flight  of 
black  ducks  came  whistling  in  from 
downwind  of  us.  Wings  set,  feet 
poised,  they  were  in  among  the  deeks 
before  we  knew  what  was  happening. 

This  was  in  late-November,  on  a 
day  when  we  would  ordinarily  have 
been  tromping  the  cornfields  for  ring- 
necks.  But  the  weatherman  had  can- 
celled us  out,  and  it  was  either  ducks 
or  two-handed  canasta.  So  we  got  up 
before  daybreak,  tossed  out  our  de- 
coys, and  sat  back  to  see  what  dawn 
might  bring. 

We  knew  we  were  in  the  right 
place.  Bill’s  farm  with  its  six-acre 
beaver  dam  is  in  the  low-lying  bottom- 
lands near  French  Creek,  just  east  of 
Cambridge  Springs  in  Crawford 
County.  Draw  a circle  with  a 25-mile 
radius,  put  Cambridge  Springs  in  the 
middle,  and  you  have  a map  of 
Duckland,  Pennsylvania.  Within  this 
area  you  find  creeks,  streams,  brooks, 
marshes,  swamps,  bogs,  sloughs,  bea- 
ver dams,  farm  ponds,  mill  ponds,  pot- 
holes, and  even  a few  discarded  bath- 
tubs. 

It  is  surrounded  by  duck  water  on 
every  side.  Lake  Erie  has  ducks,  Con- 
neaut  has  ducks,  and  Pymatuning  has 
more  ducks  than  you  can  shake  a 
pump-gun  at.  You  have  Conneaut 
Lake  in  the  north,  Canadohta  and 
Clear  Lakes  in  the  east,  and  Sandy 
and  Sugar  Lakes  to  the  south. 

All  these  lakes,  marshes,  ponds,  and 
beaver  dams  add  up  to  two  things.  For 


local  ducks  they  mean  places  to  nest 
and  raise  families.  For  incoming  north- 
ern ducks  they  are  places  to  feed  and 
wash  cloud-dust  off  tired  web-feet. 

As  elsewhere,  the  duck  hunting  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania  is  pretty  much 
a two-part  deal.  In  early  season  you 
get  a lot  of  shooting  at  local  ducks 
until  these  birds  clear  out.  Then  you 
wait  for  the  migrating  northern  ducks 
to  come  in.  And  if  you  hit  it  lucky— 
real  lucky— you  get  the  kind  of  shoot- 
ing Bill  and  I were  having  that  morn- 
ing on  his  beaver  dam. 

Anyway,  as  I was  saying,  this  flight 
of  black  ducks  came  in  so  fast  they 
caught  us  flat-footed.  They  were 
splashing  among  the  decoys  before  we 
could  flick  our  gun  safeties  off.  So  we 
jumped  from  behind  the  blind,  the 
ducks  bounced  off,  and  we  busted 
them  on  the  rise.  I swung  on  a duck. 
Our  12-guages  roared  in  unison.  The 
duck  staggered,  cartwheeled,  and— 
splash!  Simultaneously,  we  yelled: 
“Got  ’im!”  We  had  both  zeroed  in  on 
the  same  bird. 

But  it  didn’t  matter.  Not  the  way 
they  were  flying  that  day.  I remem- 
ber Bill  swinging  on  a high  passing 
drake  mallard.  A puff  of  feathers 
drifted  behind  the  first  shot.  Then  Bill 
caught  him  dead-center  with  the  full- 
choke  barrel,  and— splash!  again. 

Yes  sir,  it  was  quite  a day.  Because 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods,  figuring  on 
that  kind  of  shooting  on  northern 
ducks  is  like  making  up  an  August 
weather  report  in  January.  If  you  pre- 
dict a drought,  you  get  a flood.  And  if 
you  forecast  rain,  you  couldn’t  find  a 
cloud  if  you  sent  the  entire  Air  Force 
out  looking  for  one. 

To  really  burn  shells  on  northern 
birds  takes  perfect  timing,  the  most 
miserable  weather  you  can  think  of 
. . . and  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  doesn’t  hurt  a bit. 

There  is  no  question  about  north- 
west Pennsylvania  being  the  “right 
place.”  It  is  squarely  on  the  state’s 
No.  1 duck  flyway.  A flyway  is  a vague 
expression  we  hunters  use  to  indicate 
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the  routes  followed  by  southbound 
ducks  when  the  migration  is  on. 

To  explain  that,  Pennsylvania  is  on 
the  Atlantic  flyway.  It  also  gets  some 
easterly  swinging  birds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi flyway.  But  it’s  the  Atlantic  fly- 
way that  concerns  us  here.  This  At- 
lantic flyway  is  one  of  the  continent’s 
four  principal  duck  migration  routes. 

Within  the  Atlantic  fly  way  we  have 
three  major  flightlanes  which  the 
ducks  travel  on  their  way  south.  One 
of  them  follows  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  has  a spillover  into  our  Delaware 
watershed.  The  other  two  come  down 
out  of  Canada  to  merge  over  the 
Great  Lakes. 

All  three  of  these  flightlanes  lead 
to  the  same  place:  Chesapeake  Bay. 
This  bay  is  the  duck  winter  resort.  It’s 
also  a refueling  station  for  ducks  pour- 
ing as  far  south  as  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies. 

In  eastern  and  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania, hunters  depend  on  ducks  work- 
ing down  from  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  fringe  birds  from  the 
coastal  flightlane.  The  coastal  flight- 
lane  begins  at  Ellesmere  Island,  above 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  heavy  traffic 
comes  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
ducks  funnel  through  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  spread  their  wings  over  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  tight-pack 
through  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  follow 


the  coastline  to  Chesapeake  and  points 
south. 

In  northwest  Pennsylvania  we  get 
ducks  from  the  two  flightlanes  that 
come  down  out  of  Canada  to  merge 
over  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  of  these  lanes  gathers  its  duck 
traffic  from  the  tundra  and  marshes  of 
northcentral  Canada.  Starting  from 
the  Beaufort  Sea,  above  the  Arctic 
Circle,  it  picks  up  ducks  from  the 
Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  Lake 
regions.  And  it  gathers  more  traffic- 
pintails,  blacks,  and  mallards— off  the 
west  rim  of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  other  flightlane,  a bit  farther 
east,  is  used  by  ducks  swinging  south 
across  the  Fox  Basin  rim  of  Baffin  Is- 
land. It  picks  up  birds  from  the  nest- 
ing areas  of  Ungava  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay  eastshore. 

Over  the  Great  Lakes  these  two 
flightlanes  merge  into  a single  flyway. 
There  massed  V-formations  of  ducks 
pass  over  Lake  Erie  in  a bee-line  for 
Chesapeake.  Leaving  Lake  Erie,  the 
ducks  pour  into  Pennsylvania  in  split- 
formation.  Some  of  them  fly  over 
northwest  Pennsylvania  and  cut  across 
the  state  on  a direct  heading  for  the 
bay.  These  ducks  help  sell  a lot  of 
shotgun  shells. 

Other  ducks,  however,  taking  off 
from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie 
swing  south  across  the  corner  of  south- 
west Pennsylvania,  bypassing  our 
northwest  shooting  grounds.  Because 
of  this  south-cutting  bit  we  are  by- 
passed by  more  ducks  than  I like  to 
even  think  about.  But  we  also  catch 
a lot  of  northern  birds  passing  directly 
over.  And,  we  have  plenty  of  motel- 
stop  water  for  them  to  cool  their  feet 
in.  Not  all  the  ducks  take  advantage 
of  our  hospitality.  But  many  do. 

If  he  sets  his  mind  to  it  a duck  can 
buy  a ticket  on  a flight  leaving  from 
Lake  Erie  and  never  stop  until  he 
lowers  his  landing  gear  over  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  mouth  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Whether  or  not  he  stops 
for  lunch  depends  on  weather,  frame- 
of-mind,  and  how  fast  he  wants  to  get 
to  Chesapeake. 
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Unfortunately,  a duck’s  frame-of- 
mind  is  not  a thing  you  can  make 
book  on.  That  applies  to  how,  when, 
and  where  they  may  travel.  For  ex- 
ample, no  duck  season  is  complete 
without  its  stories  of  “big  storms”  in 
the  north  country.  This  is  supposed  to 
mean  that  umpteen  zillion  ducks  will 
run  you  right  out  of  your  duck  blind 
within  24  hours.  Somehow  it  doesn’t 
always  pan  out  just  that  way. 

Ducks  love  miserable  weather.  Un- 
less they  get  caught  in  a freeze-up,  or 
the  storm  coincides  with  their  Chesa- 
peake reservations,  you  can’t  count 
too  much  on  wind  and  snowflakes  to 
move  them  out.  It’s  more  a matter  of 
timing. 

Usually  you  can  expect  the  really 
big  waves  of  V-formations  to  be  strung 
out  across  our  Pennsylvania  skies  in 
mid-November.  The  peak  of  the  mi- 
gration, involving  perhaps  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  duck  population,  may  pass 
over  in  a five-day  period.  By  the  end 
of  the  last  week  in  December  the  last 
of  the  stragglers  are  limping  through. 

If  the  weather  is  good,  which  means 
rain,  snow,  sleet,  clouds  and  wind, 
you  find  migrating  ducks  on  the  move 
in  the  daytime.  If  the  daytime  weather 
is  bad,  which  means  clear,  calm,  sunny 
skies,  they  do  their  long-haul  flying 
at  night.  Because  of  this  night  flying 
a lot  of  ducks  make  it  over  Penn’s 
Woods  without  having  so  much  as  a 
single  pellet  of  No.  4 shot  flung  at 
them. 

Not  all  of  the  ducks  make  it  to 
Chesapeake  . . . and  I’m  not  neces- 
sarily referring  to  those  that  end  up 
garnished  with  rice  and  savory  sauce. 
Among  ducks  of  the  Atlantic  flyway 
anybody  who  is  really  anybody  goes 
to  Chesapeake  for  the  winter.  But 
there  are  always  a bunch  of  ducks 
with  tired  blood  or  who  prefer  to 
think  for  themselves.  You  find  a lot  of 
these  ducks,  mallards  and  blacks,  eat- 
ing Christmas  dinner  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna bottoms. 

But  to  get  back  to  Cambridge 
Springs  and  the  pothole  country.  In 


addition  to  in-season  weather  there 
are  two  factors  which  may  affect  early 
season  shooting  on  local  ducks.  One  is 
too  little  water,  and  one  is  too  much 
water.  Both  are  bad. 

In  a drought  year,  water  levels  in 
the  beaver  dams,  sloughs  and  creeks 
may  fall  too  low  to  attract  ducks.  So 
the  birds  stick  to  the  larger  bodies  of 
water  and  do  less  wide-range  flying. 

Conversely,  in  a very  wet  year,  the 
low-lying  bottomlands  pool  and 
puddle  with  so  much  water  that  the 
hunters  can’t  cover  it  all.  The  ducks 
can  sit  down  most  anywhere.  And 
since  the  hunters  can’t  cover  all  the 
water,  they  stay  grounded. 

By  mid-November  when  the  big 
migration  flights  are  pushing  through, 
the  water  situation  has  usually  re- 
solved itself.  But  here  again  there  is  a 
hitch.  For  many  hunters  the  duck  sea- 
son ends  when  small  game  season  be- 
gins. On  many  a mid-November  day 
there  are  scads  of  northern  ducks  rest- 
ing on  the  water.  But  it  takes  hunters 
to  put  them  up,  and  more  hunters  to 
keep  them  up.  And  where  are  the 
hunters?  They  are  traipsing  around  a 
briar  patch  looking  for  a rabbit. 

This  is  a situation  that  only  the 
weatherman  and  decoys  can  remedy. 
It  takes  real  duck  weather,  rain  and 
wind,  to  put  these  birds  in  a flying 
mood.  It  takes  cloud  cover  to  keep 
them  low.  And  it  takes  decoys  and  ex- 
pert calling  to  lure  them  to  within 
shotgun  range. 
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Fury  in  Fine  Fur. . . 


Mad  Mister  Mink 

By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


IT’S  BEEN  said  that  the  mink  has  a 
very  even  temper  — he’s  always 
mad.  And  there  is  more  truth  than 
quip  in  the  claim,  for  Mr.  Mink’s  dis- 
position operates  on  a short  track 
where  key  shuttle  points  are  dead-pan 
boldness  at  one  end  and  rocketing 
rage  at  the  other.  In  between  are  all 
sorts  of  mean-temperament  attitudes: 
implacable  savagery,  aggressive  im- 
pudence, truculent  haughtiness,  cal- 
culating pretenses,  etc. 

The  bloodthirsty  habits  and  merci- 
less determination  of  the  mink  are 
perhaps  matched  only  by  the  wicked 


ways  of  his  smaller  cousin,  the  weasel. 
But  scoundrel  or  not,  womenfolk  have 
long  kept  Sir  Mink  on  a pedestal— or 
is  it  a throne?  His  pelt,  which  must 
multiply  itself  by  60  to  80  for  a mink 
coat,  has  created  many  a starry-eyed 
dream  of  fashion  elegance  and  social 
prestige  — to  the  wry  billing  of  $2,500 
to  $20,000  per  coat. 

About  3,000,000  mink  pelts  go  into 
garments  in  this  country  every  year. 
A staggering  eighty-five  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  these  come  from  ranch  mink, 
with  their  dazzling  assortment  of  mu- 
tation colors— sapphire,  pastel,  pearl, 
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buff,  silverblu,  white,  topaz,  lavender, 
etc.  Before  World  War  II,  wild  mink 
provided  most  of  the  fur  industry’s 
need  for  pelts.  But  a mushrooming 
demand  for  the  exciting  and  unique 
colors  of  painstakingly  bred  ranch 
mink  has  been  a prime  factor  in  cut- 
ting the  sale  of  wild  mink  pelts  to 
roughly  300,000  annually.  While  it  is 
true  that  unusual  mink  colors  origi- 
nated largely  in  wild  specimens  which 
provided  foundation  stock  for  today’s 
most  sought  after  true-breeding  ranch 
mutations,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  such 
color  types  in  the  wild  is  almost  un- 
believable and  could  never  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  even  a small 
fraction  of  market  needs. 

Although  this  biographical  review 
of  the  mink  must  exclude  lengthy 
coverage  of  those  man  hopefully  pro- 
duces and  holds  in  confinement,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  captive 
mink  is  just  about  as  ill-tempered  as 
his  wild  brethren.  Even  after  gener- 
ations of  breeding  in  captivity,  and 
despite  the  gentle  care  and  quieting 
manners  of  his  owner,  the  ranch  mink 
will  trade  tempting  food  any  time  for 
a good  opportunity  to  seize  the  hand 
that  has  brought  his  meal.  He  can  bite 
completely  through  a human  finger  and 
is  a stubborn  hanger-on.  He  doesn’t 
believe  in  issuing  a warning  snap,  as 
many  animals  do,  but  with  each  lunge 
goes  all-out  to  do  his  darndest.  He  has 
an  appalling  lack  of  gratitude,  perhaps 
because  instinct  somehow  has  warned 
him  that,  aside  from  his  pelt,  man- 
kind has  absolutely  no  concern  for  his 
welfare. 

If  taken  while  their  eyes  are  still 
closed,  preferably  within  a day  or  so 
after  birth,  and  raised  by  hand  (milk 
usually  fed  by  medicine  dropper)  the 
mink  may  grow  up  to  be  docile  enough 
to  pet.  But  if  the  baby  mink  is  allowed 
to  associate  with  its  mother  even 
briefly,  look  out  for  trouble,  just  how 
she  communicates  with  and  influences 
the  youngster  is  not  known,  but  very 
quickly  it  will  begin  to  show  signs  of 
natural  wildness.  This  transformation, 


if  part-time  association  with  the 
mother  continues,  will  rapidly  develop 
into  a complete,  vicious  loathing  of 
everything  carrying  human  scent.  In 
short,  under  normal  circumstances, 
and  where  man’s  interference  with  the 
mink’s  family  life  has  been  absent, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a thoroughly 
tame  mink.  And  even  those  reared 
completely  without  association  with 
the  mother  may  decide  to  turn  “ugly” 
with  little  or  no  provocation.  In  a few 
cases  the  so-called  tame  mink  has 
proved  of  value  as  a ratter.  But  where 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  he 
also  set  up  his  private  slaughter  shop 
in  the  henhouse.  Said  one  owner  of  a 
“tame”  mink:  “When  the  little  hellion 
has  done  wrong  he  will  stand  for  no 
correction.  At  the  slightest  hint  of  ap- 

MULTIPLY  A MINK  by  60  to  80  for  a mink 
coat  in  order  to  create  a starry-eyed  dream 
of  fashion  worth  $2,500  to  $20,000  per  coat. 
About  three  million  mink  pelts  go  into  gar- 
ments in  this  country  every  year. 
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MENU  FOR  MINK  includes  frogs,  fish,  rabbits,  rats,  water  snakes  and  mussels.  But  if  he 
had  his  choice,  he  probably  would  prefer  muskrat  or  poultry,  with  mice  and  eggs  for  dessert. 


proaching  punishment  he  turns  rebel 
and  will  deposit  little  traces  of  his 
acrid  scent  to  show  how  aroused  he  is. 
Unlike  the  skunk  he  cannot  actually 
throw  his  evil  smell,  but  he  can  release 
it  effectively  and  to  many  it  is  as 
sickening  as  the  odor  of  any  pole- 
cat. . . .” 

So  much  for  the  disposition  of  that 
fierce  little  creature  who  bears  the 
scientific  name,  Mustela  vison.  Now 
let’s  have  a look  at  his  anatomy  and 
his  habits;  his  unshakable  character- 
istics and  his  skills;  his  love  affairs  and 
his  favorite  menus;  his  intelligence, 
distribution,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  the  mink  travels  on 
very  short  legs,  but  how  he  can  travel! 
His  motion  is  easy,  rhythmic,  tireless. 
He  can  cover  the  ground  rapidly  in  a 
hump-backed  series  of  bounds,  but 
his  favorite  pace  is  a steady  lope.  Even 
in  snow  he  makes  good  time.  Tonight 
may  find  him  near  a certain  lake. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  having  trav- 
eled night  and  day,  he  may  have  put 
more  than  twenty  miles  behind  him. 
This  becomes  even  more  remarkable 
as  a feat  of  endurance  when  we  con- 
sider that  energy  for  such  lengthy 


journeys  is  generated  and  packaged 
in  a furry  little  high-keyed  dynamo 
that  usually  doesn’t  weigh  much  more 
than  two  pounds! 

Every  mink  is  endowed  with  cer- 
tain amphibious  capabilities.  Unlike 
his  relative,  the  weasel,  he  is  even 
equipped  with  partially  webbed  toes. 
In  pursuit  of  a speedy  trout,  even  in 
fairly  deep  water,  the  animal  very 
often  scores  a quick  kill.  Only  his  big 
cousin,  the  otter,  can  do  the  job  faster 
and  better.  But,  since  the  mink  com- 
bines land  and  water  hunting  more 
than  any  other  animal,  he’s  equally  at 
home  searching  dense  thickets,  fertile 
bottomland,  or  the  rocky  briar  patches 
of  wind-swept  ridges.  He  can  climb 
a tree,  smirk  at  temperature  readings 
far  below  the  zero  mark,  go  without 
food  for  days  if  he  has  to,  and  match 
wits  with  some  of  the  best  trappers  in 
the  business. 

When  suddenly  alarmed,  Mr.  Mink 
may  rise  up  like  a woodchuck,  the 
better  to  view  the  surroundings— not 
that  it  really  matters  to  him  what  the 
enemy’s  dimensions  may  be  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  and  an  encounter  can- 
not be  avoided.  When  cornered,  he’d 
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bite  an  elephant  just  as  quickly  as  he 
would  a shrew!  Edwin  L.  Moseley,  in 
his  “Our  Wild  Animals,”  tells  of  the 
time  when  two  of  his  dogs— one  weigh- 
ing 18  pounds;  the  other  15  — were 
soundly  whipped  on  mirror-smooth 
lake  ice  in  a single  whirlwind  encoun- 
ter with  a large  male  mink. 

February  is  mate-hunting  time  for 
the  he-mink.  During  the  mating  sea- 
son travel  is  sharply  stepped  up,  and 
the  “he’s”  can  be  counted  on  to  have 
extra  chips  on  their  shoulders.  This 
spirit  of  domination  brings  about  vi- 
cious fights  among  a great  many  of 
Mrs.  Mink’s  suitors.  Very  often  a con- 
test ends  in  loss  of  life  for  one  of  the 
combatants,  or  sometimes  both,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  wound  in- 
flicted. One  woodsman  and  author 
who  observed  two  big  male  minks 
fighting  some  years  ago  had  this  to 
say  of  the  conflict:  “Sometimes  the 
sleek  contestants  would  stop  for  a 
short  rest,  standing  off  and  snarling  at 
each  other,  their  little  eyes  like  coals 
of  fire.  Then  they’d  go  at  it  again  with 
real  ginger,  mouths  open,  backs  arched, 
necks  stretched  forward.  They  re- 
sembled miniature  tigers  looking  for 
an  opening  to  spring.  Quicker  than 


the  eye  could  follow,  then,  they’d 
catapult  themselves  into  a whirling 
brown  cartwheel.  They  fought  to  the 
edge  of  a steep  bank  and  fell  ten  feet 
straight  down  into  the  icy  waters  of  a 
mountain  stream.  But  they  kept  right 
on  fighting,  churning  the  water  and 
going  with  the  current.  I’ve  often  won- 
dered which  one  came  out  best.  . . .” 

After  a while  the  ritual-like  chal- 
lenging and  fighting  among  the  males 
subsides  and  lively  attention  is  given 
to  multiplying  the  clan.  But  there’s  no 
fancy  or  affectionate  courting  when 
mink  meets  mink.  They  satisfy  their 
natural  urges  with  the  same  forceful 
drive  which  characterizes  all  other  as- 
pects of  their  existence.  Once  the  mat- 
ing season  is  over,  the  males  again 
return  to  an  environment  of  crafty  soli- 
tude. For  papa  mink  just  doesn’t  be- 
lieve in  hanging  around  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  date  of  his  offspring.  But 
on  occasion  he  may,  in  a moment  of 
unpredictable  cussedness,  seek  out 
and  slaughter  the  very  litter  he  has 
sired. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  42-day  gesta- 
tion period  — generally  sometime  in 
April  or  early  May  — the  pregnant 
female  starts  to  prepare  for  her  brood. 


MINK  SKULL  illustrates  the  equipment  endowed  by  nature  to  do  an  efficient,  quick 
killing  job.  Note  the  sharp  incisors  and  the  powerful  jawbone.  Only  a mink's  big  cousin, 
the  otter,  can  do  a better  job  of  pursuing  and  killing  its  prey. 
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She  removes  all  old  material  from  her 
nest  and  rebuilds  it  with  soft  grasses 
and  leaves.  Then  she  lines  it  with  fur 
from  her  underbelly,  frequently  in- 
cluding a mixture  of  feathers  and  fur 
plucked  from  the  victims  of  her  local 
feeding  forays. 

The  new-born  youngsters  are  tiny, 
naked,  blind,  helpless.  Their  eyes  re- 
main closed  for  five  full  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  mother  encour- 
ages her  babies  to  taper  off  on  de- 
mands for  her  milk  by  gradually  in- 
troducing them  to  the  solid  food  she 
has  started  to  bring  home— crayfish, 
insects,  mice,  etc.  When  they  are  about 
two  months  old,  Mrs.  Mink  begins  the 
schooling  of  her  children  in  the  vital 
skills  of  hunting  and  killing.  They  learn 
quickly,  eagerly,  and  sometimes  sor- 
rowfully. They  are  encouraged  to 
fear  no  adversary,  and  to  attack  if 
the  relative  proportions  are  at  all 
favorable.  But  size  is  sometimes  a 
dreadfully  deceiving  thing  — even 
when  a whole  litter  of  minks  gang 
up  on  a young  skunk  or  a junior 
porcupine.  After  such  a shocking  en- 
counter the  young,  pained  and  puzzled, 
march  back  to  class  to  have  another 


careful  look  at  nature’s  lesson  book 
and  a whimpering  conference  with 
their  Ma. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  living  creature 
that  always  stands  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  its  young  with  more  fiery 
devotion  than  that  shown  by  the 
mother  mink.  And  that  devotion  is  in 
full  effect  right  down  to  the  day  the 
family  breaks  up  to  fend  for  itself. 
Usually  the  young  remain  with  their 
mother  throughout  the  summer  and 
do  not  leave  her  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves until  fall.  If  food  is  unusually 
plentiful  and  easy  to  obtain  they  may 
strike  out  on  their  own  a bit  sooner 
than  usual.  After  the  mother  has  fully 
separated  from  them,  the  brood,  by 
habit,  quarrel  and  fight  among  them- 
selves for  several  days  and  then 
grumpily  begin  the  process  of  break- 
ing up,  each  to  live  his  own  solitary 
life.  The  females  are  full-grown  at 
about  ten  months,  the  males  at  16  to 
18  months.  When  mature,  the  female 
does  not  show  the  wanderlust  urges  of 
the  male.  As  a general  rule  she  tries 
to  stick  pretty  close  to  her  living  quar- 
ters, but  may,  on  occasion,  lay  claim 
to  a fairly  large  hunting  territory.  If 


MINK  TRAPPING  fakes  a skill  al!  its  own.  Before  World  War  II,  wild  mink  provided 
most  of  the  fur  industry's  need  for  pelts.  But  a growing  demand  for  the  exciting  and 
unique  colors  of  ranch-bred  mink  has  been  a large  factor  in  cutting  the  sale  of  wild 
mink  pelfs  to  about  300,000  annually  in  this  country. 


her  hunting  ground  overlaps  into  that 
of  a male  he  will  fight  her  just  as  he 
would  a he-mink,  unless  the  breeding 
season  happens  to  be  in  full  swing. 

It  is  probably  irksome  to  the  mink 
if  he  has  to  dig  his  own  burrow,  but 
he  can  do  it  if  he  has  to.  When  his 
own  labor  must  be  used  for  the  job  he 
wastes  no  energy  by  keeping  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tunnel  to  an  efficient 
four  inches  or  so.  Ernest  Thomson  Se- 
ton  tells  of  a trapper  who  found  minks 
“living  in  self-fashioned  burrows  up  to 
eight  rods  in  length,  on  high  ground, 
from  which  galleries  extended  to  the 
edge  of  a pond.”  Usually,  however, 
Br’er  Mink  prefers  to  appropriate  the 
home  of  another  animal,  particularly 
the  abode  of  the  muskrat.  Males  like  to 
keep  “extra”  dens  on  their  range  so 
they  can  take  cover  in  case  of  severe 
storms  or  an  unfathomable  threat  of 
danger.  ( The  mink  fears  most  what  he 
cannot  interpret  or  understand. ) Dens 
many  times  go  beyond  a depth  of 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  may  con- 
tain bony  remnants  of  anything  from 
a pileated  woodpecker  to  a full-grown 
muskrat.  A game  protector  in  Woods 
County,  Ohio,  once  told  of  finding  a 
number  of  dead  muskrats  at  the  en- 
trance to  a mink  den.  Four  were  so 
fresh  and  in  such  good  condition  that 
he  was  able  to  save  their  pelts.  In  an- 
other mink  dwelling  he  found  “dead 
rabbits  and  bobwhites.”  He  told,  too, 
of  finding  14  dead  Norway  rats  in  a 
corncrib— “all  killed  in  one  night  and 
left  untouched  by  a single  sporting 
mink  which  turned  out  to  be  of  only 
medium  size.  . . .” 

Speaking  of  size,  the  mink  covers  a 
broad  scale.  But  a 17-  to  20-inch  body 
length  is  about  average  for  the  wild 
mink.  His  moderately  bushy  tail  ac- 
counts for  an  additional  eight  or  nine 
inches.  Weightwise,  he’s  in  the  2-3 
pound  class.  Among  the  dozens  of 
minks  trapped  by  my  father,  Martin 
L.  Savage— whom  I feel  privileged  to 
impartially  say  is  the  shrewdest  trap- 
per I’ve  ever  known— I can  recall  only 
two  or  three  minks  of  truly  outstand- 


MUSKRAT HOUSE  makes  a fine  home  for 
mink  and  they  are  quick  to  appropriate 
them  whenever  possible.  Males  like  to  keep 
extra  dens  on  their  range  so  they  can  take 
cover  in  case  of  severe  storms. 

ing  size.  Those  rare  animals  probably 
weighed  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
pounds  and  crept  awfully  close  to  the 
overall  length  of  40  inches  on  the 
stretching  board.  And  believe  you  me, 
my  father  deplored  the  very  thought  of 
trying  to  “over  stretch”  a pelt! 

If  a mink  had  his  “druthers”  his 
choice  in  the  food  department  prob- 
ably would  be  muskrat.  But  he  might 
very  well  award  an  equal  taste  rating 
to  poultry  brains  and  entrails,  or  mice 
and  birds’  eggs.  He  also  goes  with 
gusto  for  chipmunks,  crayfish,  frogs, 
lizards,  rabbits,  fish,  rats,  birds,  etc. 
He  enjoys  an  occasional  water  snake 
and,  while  mussels  make  fine  eating, 
he  resents  the  work  it  takes  to  shuck 
a meal.  Despite  his  meanness,  the 
animal  .is  a tidy  fellow  who  prefers 
clean  surroundings.  A polluted  creek 
will  send  him  scurrying  and  fussing  to 
new  surroundings,  partly  because  he 
knows  it  cannot  yield  food,  but  also 
because  he  abhors  the  smell  of  some 
of  man’s  sorry  debacles  in  stream 
management. 

So  goes  the  profile  of  the  mink.  He 
is,  to  be  sure,  a continental  knave.  But 
he  is  also  an  able,  competitive  warrior. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  perhaps  his 
fierce  determination  to  survive  gives 
him  certain  valid  rights  to  continuing 
occupancy  of  his  wild  haunts.  At  any 
rate,  since  he’s  at  once  a little  Lucifer 
and  an  economic  plum,  let’s  join 
Milady  in  wishing  him  a fair  share  of 
hale  days. 
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Beware  the  Bears 

FOREST  COUNTY-On  September 
16  I received  a call  about  bear  dam- 
age to  a cornfield  and  after  investi- 
gating I set  a live-trap  for  the  bear. 
The  next  morning  I parked  my  car  at 
one  end  of  the  cornfield  and  started 
down  the  edge  of  the  cornfield  to 
check  the  trap.  I was  only  about  100 
yards  from  the  trap,  though  it  was 
still  out  of  my  sight,  when  I saw  a 
movement  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  a nice  bear  of  approximately  200 
pounds  walked  into  the  cornfield  about 
60  yards  from  me  and  helped  himself 
to  some  corn.  Then  he  walked  toward 
me  and  was  only  about  30  to  40  yards 
away  when  he  saw  me.  He  stopped 
and  watched  very  intently  for  a min- 
ute. I decided  to  scare  him  out  of  the 
field  so  I fired  my  revolver  in  the  air 
and  yelled  at  him.  He  was  in  so  much 
of  a hurry  to  get  out  of  there  that  he 
ran  into  an  old  barbed  wire  fence  and 
really  had  a hard  time  getting  over  it. 
Finally  he  made  it  over  the  fence  and 
disappeared  into  the  woods.  When  I 
got  to  the  trap  the  door  was  down  and 
in  the  trap  was  another  bear.  After 
transferring  and  releasing  the  bear  in 
the  trap,  I reset  the  trap  in  the  same 
place.  The  next  morning  I had  an- 
other bear.  He  either  liked  the  bait  or 
else  he  wanted  to  go  the  same  place 
as  his  partner.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Cecil  E.  Toombs,  Jr.,  Tionesta. 


Expensive  Squirrel  Stew 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-A  flair  for  the 
taste  of  squirrel  potpie  in  September 
proved  a little  expensive  for  a Texas 
pipe-liner,  working  near  East  Water- 
ford in  Juniata  County.  He  went  back 
in  the  mountains  on  September  25  and 
bagged  his  limit  of  gray  squirrel.  The 
following  morning  Fish  Warden  C.  V. 
Long,  Deputy  John  Bender  and  myself 
removed  the  six  squirrels  from  his 
residence  in  East  Waterford.  At  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  hearing  he  was 
assessed  $10  for  each  animal  and  $50 
for  hunting  without  a nonresident 
hunting  license.  With  costs  the  squirrel 
hunt  cost  $128.  The  hunter  said  he 
sure  enjoyed  his  hunt,  but  not  quite 
that  much.  — District  Game  Protector 
Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Trimmed  Toe  Nails 

CLINTON  COUNTY -My  uncle, 
Roscoe  J.  Stiles,  Bangor,  Pa.,  related 
this  incident  to  me.  While  visiting  a 
cabin  near  Cherry  Springs  in  Potter 
County  in  August,  this  man  noticed 
an  apple  tree  that  a bear  had  appar- 
ently visited,  as  the  tree  was  clawed 
and  had  numerous  broken  branches. 
He  noticed  an  object  wedged  in  the 
crotch  of  this  tree.  When  he  climbed 
up  for  a closer  look,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a fox  trap  with  three  bear  toes 
in  it.  He  assumed  the  bear  had  acci- 
dentally sprung  the  trap,  wrenched  it 
loose,  and  by  the  time  the  bear 
wedged  it  in  the  apple  tree  it  had  cut 
through  the  toes  enough  to  allow  them 
to  come  off  as  the  bear  tugged  to  re- 
lease itself.  The  tag  was  still  attached 
to  this  trap  so  the  sportsman  in  this 
incident  sent  a postcard  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  owned  the  trap  informing 
him  where  he  could  retrieve  it  at  his 
convenience.— District  Game  Protector 
G.  John  Martin,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Shutter  Bug 

POTTER  COUNTY- While  investi- 
gating a jack-lighting  report  along  the 
Prouty  Road  near  Costello  the  night 
of  September  3,  I noticed  something 
quite  unusual  for  that  time  of  night. 
It  was  3:30  a.m.  and  a car  stopped  at 
the  edge  of  a field  where  I knew  sev- 
eral deer  had  been  feeding.  A man 
got  out  of  the  car  and  into  the  back 
seat  where  he  obtained  something 
small  and  started  down  through  the 
field  toward  the  deer.  I saw  two 
flashes,  then  the  man  returned  to  the 
car.  He  went  through  this  entire  pro- 
cedure again  ( all  this  time  he  had  his 
spotlight  focused  upon  the  deer ) . 
Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  the 
man  had  a 35mm  camera.  He  claimed 
he  does  this  sort  of  thing  for  a hobby, 
but  did  say  that  it  wasn’t  usually  that 
late.  — District  Game  Protector  H. 
Richard  Curfman,  Coudersport. 

Following  the  Book 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  Wednes- 
day, September  7,  1960,  a young  lad 
called  me  on  the  phone  and  asked  if 
he  could  get  some  fox  pelts  probated. 
I consented  and  within  a few  minutes 
he  arrived.  I noticed  that  he  was  the 
same  boy  that  had  brought  a gray 
fox  into  my  office  previously.  This  time 
he  had  nine  gray  fox  pelts  with  him. 
The  boy,  Mark  jugen,  of  Milnesville, 
who  is  about  14  years  old  told  me 
how  he  learned  to  catch  fox.  “I  sent 
for  the  Predator  Trapping  Book  put 


out  by  the  Game  Commission,  bought 
scent  and  lure  and  then  followed  their 
instructions.”  Needless  to  say,  he  must 
have  followed  his  instructions  well.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  W. 
Nolf,  West  Hazleton. 

Dump  Drama 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - For  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  month  of  September 
there  was  quite  a show  being  held  at 
the  Blossburg  dump,  where  from  two 
to  six  bears  put  on  a nightly  perform- 
ance for  all  present.  On  several  differ- 
ent nights  I was  present  and  counted 
from  30  to  50  cars  there  at  one  time. 
The  bears  would  pass  among  the  cars 
and  people.  Of  course  we  had  the 
small  percentage  of  people  who 
couldn’t  resist  teasing  the  bears  and 
throwing  tin  cans  and  stones  at  them. 
Just  like  any  other  entertainment- 
after  receiving  this  treatment  they 
seemed  to  move  on  to  more  favorable 
atmosphere.— District  Game  Protector 
Duane  J.  Moore,  Mansfield. 

One  for  the  Balcony 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - There 
are  many  instances  where  wild  ani- 
mals wander  into  the  city  to  observe 
the  bright  lights.  The  most  recent  in 
Pittsburgh  was  when  an  opossum 
came  to  town  and  attempted  to  get 
into  one  of  the  well-known  theaters. 
Needless  to  say,  he  created  quite  a 
commotion.— District  Game  Protector 
George  T.  Szilvasi,  McKees  Rocks. 
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4,446  and  Monkey 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - Sportsmen 
and  general  public  interest  in  Game 
Commission  work  and  lands  was  evi- 
denced in  the  number  of  people  that 
turned  out  to  an  open  house  tour  of 
State  Game  Land  211  and  210  in 
Dauphin  County.  On  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1960,  1,098  cars  carrying  4,446 
people  and  one  monkey  came,  saw 
and  enjoyed  the  outdoors  on  a thirty- 
mile  tour  of  the  Game  Lands.— Land 
Manager  Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 

Archery  Interest 

MERCER  COUNTY  - During  the 
week  of  September  26  the  Shenango 
Valley  Archery  Club  of  Sharon,  Pa., 
put  on  a four-day  Archery  Clinic  to 
instruct  archers  on  the  safest  and  best 
methods  of  handling  and  hunting  with 
a bow  and  arrow.  Also  included  was: 
Game  Laws;  lost  hunter,  reading  wild- 
life signs  and  trailing  wounded  game; 
map  and  compass  reading;  and  most 
of  all  sportsmanship.  They  had  a good 
turnout  every  night  and  to  accom- 
plish such  a feat,  in  an  interest  to 
future  archery,  the  club  mailed  out 
over  800  letters  to  interested  archers 
in  and  around  the  Shenango  Valley 
area,  to  make  the  clinic  a success. 
With  an  interest  like  this  club  has  the 
sport  of  hunting  and  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  will  never  go 
amiss.— District  Game  Protector  Ar- 
thur T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 


True  Sportsmanship 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Last 
hunting  season  one  of  our  Amish  farm- 
ers was  host  to  a few  hunters  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  During  the  day  one 
of  the  hunters  found  a wallet  contain- 
ing quite  a sum  of  money.  Before  leav- 
ing in  the  evening  the  hunter  informed 
his  host  of  the  good  luck  he  had  and 
stated  he  would  return  it  to  the  proper 
owner.  A few  days  later  the  owner 
was  found,  made  the  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
and  all  his  cash  was  returned.  A re- 
ward was  offered  to  the  hunter  but 
was  not  accepted.  Honest  sportsmen 
make  many  friends.  — District  Game 
Protector  Wallace  Woodring,  Ephrata. 

Lure  of  the  Wild 

PIKE  COUNTY— Deputy  jay  Lutz 
set  some  fox  traps  near  his  home.  One 
set  was  located  near  a hunting  camp 
and  when  the  weekend  came,  he 
noted  that  the  people  had  a dog  with 
them.  He  did  not  want  to  catch  the 
dog  and  he  also  did  not  want  to  take 
up  the  set  so  he  found  some  old  1x8 
boards  about  8 feet  long  nearby.  He 
put  both  boards  together  covering  the 
set  trap  that  was  buried  about  J2  inch 
underground  in  what  is  well  known 
as  a dirt  hole  set.  Came  Monday 
morning,  the  campers  left  so  jay  went 
to  put  the  set  in  working  order.  To 
his  amazement,  he  found  a nice  ma- 
ture gray  fox  in  the  trap.  Mr.  Fox 
could  not  resist  the  powerful  and  at- 
tractive scent  and  had  pulled  the 
boards  aside,  then  accidentally  put 
his  foot  in  the  wrong  place.— District 
Game  Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
Tafton. 
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Glean  Streams — Better  Hunting 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - The 
majority  of  sportsmen  remember  Mont- 
gomery County  as  one  of  the  better 
areas  for  hunting  migratory  birds.  As 
time  passed,  the  ducks  and  geese  left 
this  area  and  never  returned.  It  was 
plain  to  see  the  main  reason  for  the 
departure— our  Schuylkill  River  and 
main  streams  were  of  such  shape, 
caused  by  pollution,  that  all  food  and 
cover  was  destroyed.  That  is  now  in 
the  past,  and  all  due  to  cooperation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Health  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
Game  Commission  our  streams  are 
getting  back  to  their  natural  shape. 
The  fishermen  are  catching  record 
bass  and  our  hunters  are  elated  over 
the  reports  of  geese  and  ducks  return- 
ing to  Montgomery  County.  Recently 
on  a check  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  I 
counted  600  geese  and  340  ducks.  ( Re- 
member this  is  only  a portion  of  the 
county.)  Good  hunting  is  the  result 
of  good  food  and  cover— clean  streams 
bring  the  food  and  cover  which  in 
turn  bring  on  the  birds.  Thanks  to  the 
new  “Clean  Stream  Program,”  we  are 
now  beginning  to  give  back  to  our 
sportsmen  that  fascinating  guessing 
game  of  hunting  ducks  and  geese.— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  F. 
Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 

Copperhead  City 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-A  cop- 
perhead snake  approximately  eighteen 
inches  long  was  killed  on  September 
28,  1960,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Corbin  (wife 
of  Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Harold 
Corbin ) in  the  borough  of  Huntingdon, 
at  I3th  Street.  Having  nothing  other 
than  an  umbrella  with  which  to  strike 
the  snake,  Mrs.  Corbin  broke  the  rep- 
tile’s back  putting  it  out  of  commis- 
sion, then  continued  on  her  way  to 
shop.  Upon  returning  past  the  snake 
Mrs.  Corbin  noted  it  was  still  alive 
whereupon  she  signaled  an  acquaint- 
ance operating  a truck  to  complete 
the  job.  — District  Game  Protector 
Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon. 


From  Bears  to  Bees 
CARBON  COUNTY  - On  Septem- 
ber 29  I was  called  out  to  assist  a fel- 
low officer  in  the  investigation  of  a 
bear  damage  claim.  The  bear  had 
been  playing  havoc  with  a man’s  bee- 
hives. We  were  about  ready  to  leave, 
when  my  colleague  said  it  felt  as  if  he 
had  a bee  running  up  his  leg.  There 
was  no  more  reaction  until  suddenly 
he  started  dancing  around  and  reach- 
ing for  his  belt.  In  no  time  at  all  his 
pants  were  dropped  and  his  shorts 
weren’t  long  to  follow.  When  last  seen 
said  officer  was  walking  as  though  he 
had  just  got  back  from  a long  horse- 
back ride.  — District  Game  Protector 
A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Jim  Thorpe. 

Bolt  From  the  Blue 
FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  the  morn- 
ing of  September  1,  in  Hopwood,  Pa., 
Fred  Devan  discovered  the  bodies  of 
three  deer  lying  in  the  center  of  a 
large  open  field.  Two  large  adult  fe- 
males and  one  fawn  male  were  the 
victims  of  a severe  electrical  storm  we 
had  the  night  before. 

One  of  the  does  was  struck  at  the 
left  ear  and  the  “charge”  traveled 
diagonally  across  her  back  and  down 
her  right  leg  to  the  ground.  A seared 
stripe  about  an  inch  wide  outlined  the 
path  of  the  bolt  clearly.  The  other  two 
deer  were  unmarked.  The  position  of 
the  bodies  indicated  that  they  were 
two  feet  or  less  apart  when  the  light- 
ning struck.— District  Game  Protector 
Michael  Sarachman,  Uniontown. 
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HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Ted 
Keith,  a barber  in  Orbisonia,  reported 
the  following.  He  and  Ray  Houch 
were  driving  through  Black  Log  Val- 
ley in  Huntingdon  County  one  night 
the  last  week  of  September  shining 
deer.  When  they  stopped  at  one  field 
he  said  they  heard  a lot  of  growling 
and  what  sounded  like  a good  fight 
going  on.  They  turned  the  light  on  the 
location  of  the  sounds  and  saw  two 
big  raccoons  fighting  over  a full  grown 
rabbit  that  was  still  kicking.  When  the 
light  hit  the  raccoons  the  fight  stopped 
and  one  of  the  raccoons  immediately 
ran  into  the  brush  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  other  took  time  to  pick  up 
the  rabbit  before  it  left  the  scene  and 
went  into  the  brush.  Ted  said  it  had 
hardly  disappeared  before  they  heard 
the  fight  resumed.  They  started  into 
the  brush  with  flashlights  and  again 
broke  up  the  fight.  Again  one  of  the 
raccoons  paused  long  enough  to  pick 
up  the  rabbit  and  take  it  along.  Ted 
said  when  they  got  back  into  the  field 
they  saw  another  big  raccoon  evidently 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fight 
running  toward  them.— District  Game 
Protector  Lloyd  B.  Welch,  Three 
Springs. 

Bombs  Away 

FULTON  COUNTY-While  check- 
ing traps  on  State  Game  Land  65,  I 
thought  it  would  be  amusing  to  scatter 
a flock  of  buzzards  that  were  just 
completing  a well  ripened  meal  of 
skunk  and  woodchuck.  I drove  into 
the  middle  of  them.  One  old  buzzard 
had  fared  a bit  better  than  the  rest 


and  had  difficulty  in  getting  airborne. 
Just  as  he  flew  over  my  hood  he  re- 
gurgitated an  ample  quantity,  scoring 
a direct  hit.  Needless  to  say  it  killed 
all  the  humor  in  the  incident.— District 
Game  Protector  Carl  Jarrett,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 

Win,  Lose  or  Draw 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - The  follow- 
ing story  was  related  to  me  by  District 
Game  Protector  Neeley,  of  Glen  Camp- 
bell, Pa.  On  returning  from  his  vaca- 
tion, Mr.  Steller  of  Glen  Campbell, 
R.  D.,  was  surprised  to  see  what  he 
thought  was  a dead  deer  floating  in 
his  pond  behind  his  house.  Calling  a 
neighbor  to  help  him  remove  the  ani- 
mal, they  were  surprised  when  the 
animal  turned  out  to  be  the  neighbor’s 
large  brown  dog  instead  of  a deer.  The 
dog  showed  signs  of  having  been  in  a 
battle  and  a further  investigation  by 
Mr.  Steller  revealed  a large  dead 
coon,  also  showing  signs  of  a battle, 
lying  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  What 
really  happened  will  never  be  known 
but  it  appears  that  in  this  battle,  there 
were  two  losers  and  no  winner.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  A.  Badger, 
Indiana. 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

TIOGA  COUNTY— On  a recent  tour 
of  State  Game  Lands  37  and  208,  lo- 
cated in  Tioga  County,  the  remarks 
made  most  often  by  the  persons  mak- 
ing the  tour  were  “I  didn’t  know  the 
Game  Commission  was  doing  anything 
like  this.”  Although  the  tour  which 
we  conducted  had  a relatively  small 
turnout,  about  25  interested  persons 
were  enlightened  as  to  what  was  be- 
ing done  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  Most  expressed  a desire 
to  tell  their  friends  of  what  they  saw. 
Plans  for  future  tours  should  be  bet- 
ter attended  because  of  this  interest. 
Many  people  also  expressed  a de- 
sire to  visit  the  Game  Lands  at  some 
time  during  the  coming  season  to  try 
their  luck.— Land  Manager  Gerald  W. 
Cyphert,  Westfield. 
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Modern  Packaging 
Paves  the  Way  for.,. 


Convenience  Venison 


By  Steve  Szalewicz 


THE  American  Housewife  spent  73 
billion  dollars  for  food  in  1959. 
Having  so  much  money  to  put  into 
food  it  would  appear  she  would  buy 
anything  . . . just  so  it  was  edible. 
Not  so. 

She  is  a cautious  spender,  and  the 
people  who  are  after  her  pennies  stock 
supermarket  shelves  with  boxes,  bottles 
and  bags  carrying  bright,  bold,  eye- 
catching lettering,  on  brilliant  labels 
over-printed  with  appetizing  repro- 
ductions of  sizzling  ham  or  golden- 
fried  chicken. 

Her  butter  and  margarine  come 
packaged  in  pleasant-to-handle  foil, 
processed  cheese  is  sliced  eight-to-a 
pack,  wrapped  in  cellophane.  Cottage 
cheese  comes  in  re-usable  plastic  con- 


tainers; apples,  oranges,  grapes,  celery, 
lettuce,  potatoes,  or  you  name  it,  is 
presented  in  neat  plastic  bags. 

Mrs.  Housewife  has  become  trapped 
by  gaudy  advertising,  but  sold  on  con- 
venience foods.  Meats  are  no  longer  a 
bloody,  soggy  mess,  but  come  slapped, 
tucked,  rolled,  folded,  pattied  onto 
absorbent  paper  trays  and  displayed 
in  glittering  cellophane.  Poultry  is 
cleaned  and  cut  up  and  sub-divided. 

And  that’s  why  there  might  be  a 
long  and  loud  objection  in  the  kitchen 
when  Mr.  Deer  Hunter  of  1960’s  still 
drags  in  a be-splattered,  be-cindered, 
bloody  whitetail  into  the  perimeter  of 
the  happy  home  and  says  to  the 
Missus,  “Prepare  and  serve.” 

One  of  the  products  of  the  “Fab- 


CONSERVATIONIST  OF  A SORT  is  Robert  Kraft  who,  with  his  brother,  Albert,  processed 
more  than  300  deer  killed  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  last  year.  Above  a half-dozen 
deer  carcasses  wait  to  be  converted  into  the  neat  white  packages  on  the  meat  block 
in  the  Krafts'  Frozen  Food  Locker  Plant. 
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A NINETY-POUND  DEER  hanging  to  the  right  will  make  one  65-pound  basket  of 
"convenience  venison"  in  the  Kraft  plant  in  Oil  City.  Eugene  Schwab,  one  of  the  meat 
cutters,  steadies  the  basket  on  the  meat  block. 


ulous  Fifties”  was  the  deer  — also 
sliced,  packaged  and  presented  as  a 
“convenience  food.” 

Among  the  leading  specialists  and 
pioneers  in  processing  of  deer  into 
convenience  venison  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  are  the  Kraft  Bros. 
Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants  in  Oil 
City  and  Titusville.  In  seasons  when 
both  buck  and  “does”  are  hunted, 
Kraft’s  will  process  more  than  300 
deer. 

And  this  is  what  happens,  in  a 
hurry,  to  a 90-pound  (hog-dressed) 
deer  when  it  is  brought  to  Kraft’s:  The 
deer  hardly  ever  makes  it  to  the  plant 
with  hide  on.  It  is  stopped  at  the  load- 
ing dock,  a skinner  swiftly  cuts  the 
hide  around  the  hind  legs  and  “frees 
the  tail.”  In  four  minutes  a hoist-type 
automatic  skinner  separates  deer  from 
its  hide.  The  machine-skinning  is  so 
slick  that  not  a single  taste-tainting 
hair  is  left  on  the  carcass.  Minus  hide, 
the  deer  travels  into  the  cooler  to  firm. 
Kraft’s  has  two  coolers,  the  total  ca- 
pacity in  the  Oil  City  store  being 
about  50  deer. 

Coolers  fill  quickly  in  antlerless  deer 
season,  not  only  because  Oil  City  is 
surrounded  with  good-sized  deer 
herds  but  also  because  the  word  about 


“convenience  venison”  has  been  passed 
around.  Kraft’s  processes  deer  and 
preserves  the  eating  quality  for  out- 
of-state  hunters  traveling  south  to 
Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia,  north- 
west to  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  west 
even  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  And, 
of  course,  for  local  trade. 

A 90-pound  deer,  made  up  for  a 
family  of  two,  consists  of  14  packages 
of  steaks,  10  of  chops,  8 of  roasts  and 
14  of  sausage.  The  sausage  represents 
trimmings  from  neck,  flanks  and 
shanks  which  have  been  fortified  with 
five  pounds  of  ground  pork.  Total 
average  weight  of  sausage  per  aver- 
age deer  is  approximately  17  pounds. 

When  the  deer  leaves  Kraft’s  it  fills 
a wire  basket  with  46  packages  weigh- 
ing about  65  pounds.  Each  package  is 
dated  and  labeled  either,  “Venison 
Round  Steak,  Venison  Chops,  Venison 
Roast  or  Venison  Sausage.” 

Unless  Mr.  Hunter  brings  home  an 
outstanding  antlered  animal,  Mrs. 
Housewife  of  the  hurry-up  ’60’s  very 
probably  will  see  her  deer  in  a basket, 
neatly  wrapped  in  white  packages, 
easy  to  store  in  the  ice  box  or  freezer, 
or  for  gift  giving.  It  should  be  no 
hard-selling  job  to  get  her  to  “prepare 
and  serve.” 
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Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Elect  New  Officers  for  1960 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  formed  nine  years  ago  in 
Harrisburg  to  promote  and  improve 
outdoor  writing,  broadcasting,  illus- 
trating, photography  and  speaking  as 
a profession,  met  in  the  Capitol  City 
on  September  24  for  its  Annual  Ban- 
quet and  Election  of  new  officers. 
More  than  50  members  and  guests 
heard  Albert  M.  Day,  new  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  George  W.  Forrest, 
charter  member  and  now  Editor  of 
the  “Pennsylvania  Angler,”  speak  on 
Fish  Commission  programs  and  plans. 

During  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing preceding  the  dinner,  Will  Johns, 
editor  of  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
NEWS,  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, succeeding  Bill  Walsh,  of  Erie. 
Johns  is  a charter  member  and  served 
last  year  as  a vice-president.  Other 
officers  elected  by  the  group  include: 
Roger  Latham,  Pittsburgh,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mark  Passaro,  Allentown,  vice- 
president;  LeRoy  F.  “Shorty”  Man- 
ning, treasurer.  Two  new  directors 
were  elected— Keith  Schuyler,  of  Ber- 
wick, and  Harry  Allaman,  of  York. 
Other  directors  presently  serving  on 
the  board  are:  Ned  Smith,  Millers- 
burg;  C.  Paul  Blair,  Sharon;  Don 
Wimer,  Butler;  and  John  Fignar, 
Coaldale. 


Pennsylvania  Federation 
Sportsmen  Elects  Henderson 
As  New  President 

Everett  G.  Henderson,  of  Exton, 
Chester,  County,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  during  their 
sem’-annuai  convention  in  Harrisburg 
on  September  24.  Henderson  has  been 
active  for  many  years  in  Federation 
programs  and  has  held  various  offices 
and  committee  posts,  most  recently 
serving  as  1st  vice-president.  He  suc- 
ceeds Oscar  A.  Becker,  of  West  Read- 
ing, who  received  a standing  ovation 
for  his  excellent  record  during  his 
term  of  office.  Other  officers  elected 
at  the  business  session  included:  Dr. 
Alvin  R.  Grove,  State  College,  1st 
vice-president;  Henry  Warner,  Marion, 
2nd  vice-president;  C.  Ed  Palmer, 
Lake  City,  Erie  County,  treasurer; 
Charles  H.  Nehf,  Allentown,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  and  C.  Paul  Blair, 
Sharon,  recording  secretary.  Seth  L. 
Myers,  Sharon,  was  re-elected  Penn- 
sylvania delegate  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  with  James  G.  Sheffer, 
Montour sville,  as  alternate.  The  Fed- 
eration presently  consists  of  55  county 
federations,  47  of  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  convention. 


1960  CONSERVATION  DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

The  “1960  Conservation  Directory,”  which  lists  the  names  and  addresses  of 
more  than  700  international,  national,  regional,  state  and  other  conservation 
agencies  and  organizations  is  available  from  the  Educational  Servicing  Divi- 
sion, National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  - 16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.,  at  50  cents  a copy.  The  helpful  directory  gives  the  names  and  titles  of 
more  than  3,000  individuals  active  in  conservation  work  in  the  American 
hemisphere. 
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BEGINNER'S  LUCK — Edwin  Rock,  of  York,  had  never  hunted  with  a bow  and  arrow  and 
had  never  killed  a deer.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  1960  archery  season  he  got  this  spike 
buck  a half  hour  after  the  starting  hour  across  the  highway  from  the  Potato  City  Hotel 
in  Potter  County.  By  coincidence.  Governor  David  L.  Lawrence  was  having  breakfast  in 
the  hotel  prior  to  dedicating  the  new  ski  lodge  at  Denton  Hill  State  Park.  When  he 
heard  the  news,  he  stepped  outside  to  congratulate  Rock. 


Pennsylvania  Licensed  Hunters 
Reach  Record  Numbers  in  1 9 5 9 

Record  numbers  of  hunting  licenses 
were  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  two  years.  In  1958 
the  943,340  resident  and  41,730  non- 
resident licenses  sold  totaled  985,070, 
the  highest  of  any  year  to  that  date. 
In  that  year  also,  more  nonresidents 
purchased  licenses  to  hunt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

This  record  was  broken  last  year 
when  988,803  hunting  licenses  were 
issued— 943,866  to  residents  and  44,937 
to  nonresidents.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
hunting  license  year  starts  on  Sep- 
tember 1 and  ends  the  following  Au- 
gust 31.  Allegheny  County  led  the 
state  in  sales  of  resident  hunting  li- 
censes (75,082)  with  Westmoreland, 
Lancaster,  Luzerne,  York,  Montgom- 
ery, Berks,  and  Philadelphia  all  re- 
porting sales  of  more  than  25,000. 
Mercer,  McKean,  Pike  and  Warren 
Counties  all  reported  a sale  of  more 
than  2,000  nonresident  licenses. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  archery  sea- 
sons for  deer  were  declared  ( 1958  and 
1959)  by  the  Game  Commission  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law.  In 


1958  a total  of  72,937  persons  pur- 
chased a license  for  the  bow  and  arrow 
deer  season,  and  1,358  reported  bag- 
ging a deer.  Last  year  76,767  archery 
licenses  were  purchased  and  bow 
hunters  reported  a harvest  of  1,409 
white  tails.  In  1958,  and  again  in  1959, 
licenses  sold  for  the  Pennsylvania  bow 
and  arrow  hunters’  deer  season  was 
the  highest  of  any  state. 

Licenses  available  for  the  antlerless 
deer  season  in  1958  numbered  350,700. 
The  total  purchased  was  349,054,  and 
65,187  hunters  reported  bagging  a 
legal  deer  during  the  hunt.  Last  year 
371,550  antlerless  deer  licenses  were 
available,  369,408  were  sold  and  51,- 
902  persons  reported  success. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law  2,830  nonresident  three-day  Spe- 
cial Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Li- 
censes were  purchased  in  1958,  and 
2,641  in  1959.  The  fee  for  these  li- 
censes, valid  for  three  consecutive 
days  only,  is  $3.15.  This  license  en- 
titles the  holder  to  hunt,  take  or  kill 
( on  lawfully-operated  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds  only)  all  wild  birds  and 
animals  which  may  be  legally  hunted, 
taken  or  killed  in  the  Commonwealth 
on  such  grounds  and  to  participate  in 
a shoot  held  thereon  under  a regulated 
shooting  grounds  permit. 
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RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  HUNTERS’  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY 


COUNTIES 

RESIDENT 

NONRESIDENT 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

D.V. 

D.V. 

Adams  

7,819 

( 

3) 

7,716 

( 2) 

725 

655 

Allegheny  ....  . ...  

75,082 

( 

43) 

77,313 

( 38) 

150 

139 

Armstrong  

13,461 

( 

7) 

13,574 

( 8) 

199 

212 

17,698 

( 

14) 

18,292 

( 13) 

403 

392 

Bedford  

9^562 

( 

9) 

9,519 

( 9) 

920 

839 

Berks  

25,353 

( 

27) 

25,282 

( 23) 

67 

74 

Blair  

17,946 

( 

20) 

17,485 

( 17) 

307 

270 

Bradford  

9,779 

( 

6) 

9,792 

( 9) 

1,037 

800 

Bucks  

18,303 

( 

13) 

18,291 

( 15) 

922 

848 

Butler  

16,195 

( 

20) 

15,798 

( 16) 

136 

157 

Cambria  

24,284 

( 

17) 

24,975 

( 17) 

497 

406 

Cameron  

1,880 

( 

2) 

1,806 

( 2) 

461 

404 

Carbon  . 

6,888 

( 

9) 

6,995 

( 8) 

115 

131 

Centre  

13,911 

( 

8) 

13,447 

( 10) 

246 

235 

Chester  

17,663 

( 

12) 

17,211 

( 12) 

972 

832 

Clarion  .... 

9,775 

( 

11) 

9,613 

( 10) 

1,100 

939 

Clearfield  ....  .. 

15,064 

( 

22) 

14,895 

( 20) 

862 

718 

Clinton  

8,528 

( 

15) 

8,170 

( 14) 

207 

235 

Columbia  . 

9,503 

( 

4) 

9,574 

( 4) 

131 

131 

Crawford  

14,494 

( 

17) 

14,701 

< 17) 

1,356 

1,328 

Cumberland  

16,792 

( 

17) 

16,569 

( 14) 

82 

79 

Dauphin  

20,880 

( 

31) 

21,375 

( 30) 

206 

184 

Delaware  

13,403 

( 

17) 

13,526 

( 14) 

300 

271 

Elk  

7,193 

( 

3) 

6,995 

( 4) 

776 

536 

Erie  

24,949 

( 

17) 

25,379 

( 20) 

1,073 

1,005 

Fayette  — 

18,666 

( 

29) 

18,720 

( 30) 

343 

286 

F orest  

2,562 

( 

3) 

2,718 

( 4) 

759 

777 

F ranklin  

12,979 

( 

6) 

13,028 

( 9) 

595 

534 

Fulton  

2,754 

( 

8) 

2,770 

( 9) 

332 

304 

Greene  

5,402 

( 

5) 

5,337 

( 3) 

238 

199 

Huntingdon  

8,551 

( 

26) 

8,865 

( 25) 

381 

310 

Indiana  „ 

12,523 

( 

10) 

12,309 

( 12) 

388 

394 

Jefferson  

10,741 

( 

21) 

10,804 

( 22) 

725 

819 

Juniata  ~ 

4,037 

( 

2) 

3,832 

( 4) 

127 

64 

Lackawanna  

15,468 

( 

21) 

15,202 

( 23) 

338 

266 

Lancaster  

30,359 

( 

21) 

29,537 

( 18) 

206 

178 

Lawrence  

11,677 

( 

8) 

11,994 

( 7) 

1,940 

1,832 

Lebanon  

10,824 

( 

10) 

10,854 

( 10) 

62 

57 

Lehigh  

16,305 

( 

12) 

16,240 

( 10) 

105 

118 

Luzerne  

28,687 

( 

37) 

28,389 

( 28) 

745 

760 

Lycoming  

18,353 

( 

15) 

18,248 

( 14) 

418 

330 

McKean  

9,872 

( 

8) 

9,883 

( 7) 

2,485 

2,185 

Mercer  

17,178 

( 

8) 

17,344 

( 6) 

2,749 

2,752 

Mifflin  

8,466 

( 

9) 

8,393 

( 13) 

165 

193 

Monroe  

8,168 

( 

11) 

7,848 

( 9) 

742 

725 

Montgomery  

26,661 

( 

9) 

25,731 

( 14) 

81 

78 

Montour  

2,461 

( 

3) 

2,395 

( 3) 

27 

20 

Northampton  — . 

16,288 

( 

13) 

16,943 

( 14) 

824 

838 

Northumberland  

13,364 

( 

16) 

13,200 

( 19) 

113 

99 

Perry  

5,512 

( 

5) 

5,577 

( 7) 

48 

65 

Philadelphia  

25,283 

< 

14) 

26,216 

< 16) 

838 

817 

Pike  

3,664 

( 

3) 

3,385 

( 3) 

2,685 

2,599 

Potter  

4,173 

( 

5) 

3,856 

( 8) 

1,465 

1,213 

Schuylkill  ..  

20,160 

( 

16) 

20,083 

( 17) 

217 

188 

Snyder  

4,594 

( 

5) 

4,579 

( 6) 

57 

47 

Somerset  

13,692 

( 

18) 

13,621 

( 25) 

585 

607 

Sullivan  

1,856 

( 

5) 

1,816 

4) 

124 

111 

Susquehanna  

5,554 

( 

1) 

5,644 

( 1) 

843 

793 

Tioga  

8,258 

( 

5) 

8,061 

( 6) 

976 

894 

Union  

4,507 

( 

8) 

4,390 

( 9) 

98 

96 

Venango  

10,779 

( 

11) 

10,717 

( 16) 

953 

1,007 

Warren  

7,319 

( 

18) 

7,298 

( 13) 

2,056 

1,781 

Washington  

23,323 

( 

25) 

23,406 

( 18) 

728 

783 

Wayne  

5,300 

( 

10) 

5,327 

( 13) 

1,130 

1,131 

Westmoreland  

38,909 

( 

29) 

38,443 

( 26) 

259 

237 

Wyoming  

3,527 

( 

1) 

3,515 

( 1) 

226 

203 

York  

27,515 

( 

12) 

27,289 

( 8) 

1,137 

1,010 

Dept,  of  Revenue  

1,190 

( 

0) 

1,144 

0) 

2,374 

2,210 

Totals  

943,866 

(866)“ 

943,340 

(856)“ 

44,937““ 

41,730““ 

°The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  “Free  Licenses”  issued  to  Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans,  which 
are  included  in  column  of  “Resident  Licenses.” 

““Includes  Alien  Nonresident  Hunters’  Licenses  as  follows:  1959,  14;  1958,  17. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  were 
elected  at  the  35th  annual  state  convention  held  in  Oil  City  on  October  8.  From  the  left: 
Dr.  Fred  Perkins,  Uniontown,  first  vice-president;  Elmer  J.  Gruver,  Chambersburg, 
treasurer;  Claude  M.  Saufley,  Lebanon,  president;  Alden  J.  Erskine,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
national  president;  and  Oscar  A.  Becker,  Reading,  outgoing  state  president. 

THE  FOUR-WHEELED  HUNTER 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  1959  antlered  deer  season,  a Game  Commission 
Field  Division  staff  officer  left  the  Northcentral  Division  office  at  Avis  about 
3:00  p.m.  to  go  to  Emporium  and  St.  Marys  on  official  business.  The  trip  was 
made  on  Route  120  from  Lock  Haven  to  Emporium,  a'  distance  of  about  75 
miles.  At  least  100  automobiles  containing  from  one  to  five  occupants  were 
observed  traveling  very  slowly  along  this  highway.  The  “hunters”  were  scan- 
ning the  steep  mountainsides,  most  with  binoculars.  On  the  return  trip 
December  3,  the  same  condition  was  observed.  Several  cars  had  spotting 
scopes  mounted  in  the  windows  or  atop  the  car  roof.  The  drivers  stopped  their 
cars  on  the  road,  or  at  best  partly  off  the  road,  when  something  attracted 
their  attention  on  the  hillsides. 

Aside  from  the  “sportsmanship”  qualities  of  deer  hunting  in  this  manner, 
this  type  of  hunting  creates  a terrible  traffic  hazard.  People  who  are  not 
hunting  must  be  continuously  passing  or  braking  on  slippery,  dangerous  roads. 
Qualified  observers  also  report  that  even  the  sportsmen  who  normally  want  to 
do  some  real  hunting  are  disappearing  because  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
driving  game  out  on  the  hillsides  for  the  road  hunters. 

Don’t  become  a four-wheeled  hunter!  If  you  are  too  old  or  weak  to  stalk  or 
drive  deer,  you  are  better  off  playing  checkers  around  the  stove  at  home  or 
in  camp.  A whitetail  buck  deserves  a better  fate  than  being  killed  by  a car- 
borne  nimrod— and  so  does  the  motoring  public! 
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Commission's  Waterfowl 
Management  Program  Aimed 
At  Increasing  Ducks  and 
Their  Habitat 

Waterfowl  season,  1960,  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  to  a great  extent  con- 
ditions in  nature  dictate  the  abundance 
of  wild  game,  therefore  the  permis- 
sible daily  take  and  length  of  a par- 
ticular season.  Sportsmen  who  enjoy 
duck  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  accept 
this  year’s  limitations  as  sound  game 
management,  the  natural  production 
of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  again 
having  been  low.  The  following  de- 
velopments please  waterfowlers: 

The  Game  Commission’s  duck  rear- 
ing and  release  program,  initiated  in 
1951,  has  been  a great  factor  in  pro- 
ducing birds  for  waterfowl  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  for  early 
shooting.  The  project  also  assures  that 
a growing  number  of  the  liberated 
birds  that  “make  it”  safely  in  fall  mi- 
gration will  return  to  the  release  local- 
ity to  produce  broods.  This  year  the 
Commission  banded  and  released 
ducks  and  geese  in  natural  habitat  as 
follows:  5,795  mallard  ducklings;  480 
year-old  mallard  ducks;  10  blue- 
winged teal;  and  141  Canada  geese. 
An  additional  98  Canada  geese  were 
purchased,  banded  and  released.  The 
Game  Commission  hatched  and  reared 
all  the  ducklings.  The  1960  duck 
hatching  record  at  the  State  Water- 
fowl  Farm  was  84.4  per  cent,  an  amaz- 
ing accomplishment  according  to  duck 
breeders. 

For  all  her  scenic  beauty,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  not  endowed  with  many 
natural  lakes.  However,  recent-year 
water  developments  are  helping  the 
duck  hunting  sport.  Various  agencies 
have  helped  produce  the  all-important 
conditions  waterfowl  require.  The 
Game  Commission  has  engaged  in  a 
program  of  establishing  shallow  water 
impoundments  near  which  the  birds’ 
preferred  food  and  cover  have  been 
planted  or  developed.  A few  islands 


PYMATUNING  GOOSE  MANAGEMENT 
AREA  was  shown  on  this  map  being  ex- 
plained by  Al  Bachman,  Game  Commission 
Land  Management  staff  officer,  during 
"open  house"  on  October  2.  More  than  300 
people  attended  the  orientation  lecture  with 
about  1,000  sportsmen  and  guests  taking  a 
tour  of  the  area  afterwards. 

in  the  Susquehanna  River  have  been 
purchased  and  will  be  developed  to 
provide  improved  feeding  and  resting 
conditions  for  the  migrant  fowl  on  this 
important  duck  waterway.  The  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
built  several  lakes  and  more  are 
planned.  Flood  control  dams  have 
helped.  The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  reports  there  now  are  about 
12,000  ponds  of  less  than  40  acres  in 
size  in  the  state.  Though  not  all  the 
mentioned  lakes  and  ponds  offer  con- 
ditions desirable  for  duck  nesting, 
many  will  serve  as  resting  and  feeding 
impoundments  on  which  waterfowl 
will  stop  over  during  fall  migrations, 
thus  increasing  the  shooting  possibili- 
ties of  Pennsylvania’s  duck  and  goose 
hunters. 
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American  Forestry  Association 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
Presented  to  Maurice  Goddard 

The  program  of  a former  forestry 
school  dean  to  build  a public  park 
within  25  miles  of  every  citizen  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  recreation- 
minded  people  everywhere,  with  the 
result  that  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation this  year  awarded  its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  plan. 

The  recipient  is  Dr.  Maurice  Kim- 
ball Goddard,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  of 
the  Keystone  State  and  former  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  The  annual 
award,  a citation  inlaid  on  a walnut 
plaque  and  a life  membership  in  The 
American  Forestry  Association,  was 
made  at  the  85th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  association  on  October  19  at  Edge- 
water  Park,  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  where  he  was  an  all- 
around  sudent,  an  athlete,  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  Candidate,  and  a member 
of  five  honorary  scholastic  societies. 
He  received  his  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree, also  in  forestry,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


Waterfowl  Hunters  Can 
Help  Canvasback  and 
Redhead  Ducks 

Only  by  being  positive  that  the 
ducks  in  their  gunsights  are  not  can- 
vasbaeks  or  redheads  can  hunters 
avoid  running  afoul  of  this  year’s  regu- 
lations which  prohibit  the  shooting  of 
those  endangered  species,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
The  closure  on  canvasbacks  and  red- 
heads is  necessary  because  of  the  large 
number  of  birds  taken  last  fall  despite 
the  bag  limitations  that  were  imposed. 
Young  ducks  born  this  spring  are 
needed  to  offset  the  serious  population 
decline  that  the  birds  are  undergoing. 

Hunters  must  be  able  to  identify 
the  drakes  and  hens  of  both  species  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 
Past  studies  have  shown  that  water- 
fowlers  have  difficulty  in  identifying 
most  of  the  nearly  40  species  of  ducks 
that  frequent  the  fly  ways.  Knowing 
this,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice is  preparing  a pocket-sized  identi- 
fication leaflet  for  free  distribution 
from  its  regional  and  other  wildlife 
offices.  Widespread  notice  of  its  avail- 
ability is  expected  soon. 

Waterfowl  identification  plates  also 
are  contained  in  a number  of  good 
bird  books.  The  classic  book  of  water- 
fowl  identification  and  life  history  is 
“The  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  of 
North  America,”  an  Institute  book 
available  from  The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Telegraph  Press  Building,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  at  $6.50  a copy. 


ANYONE  FOR  COOKING  COOT? 

Wondering  what  to  do  with  a coot  after  you  get  it  home?  How  about  a 
different  recipe  for  rabbits?  Then  write  for  Cy  Littlebee’s  Guide  to  Cooking 
Fish  and  Game!  There  are  seven  recipes  for  coot  and  dozens  more  for  all 
types  of  game  dishes— even  polecat.  And  there’s  a complete  run-down  on  the 
care  and  handling  of  game  before  it  gets  to  the  kitchen. 

This  131-page  book  was  compiled  by  Werner  Nagel  and  published  by  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  Jefferson  City.  Beautifully  illustrated,  filled 
with  rare  humor,  it  will  reward  the  majority  of  folks  with  mouth-watering 
recipes  for  cooking  most  any  kind  of  critter.  It  sells  for  75  cents  a copy,  in- 
cluding postage  and  handling. 
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Know  YourVucks  If.. 

FIELD  QUIDS  FOR  -HUNTERS  — — 


THESE  ARE  PAGES  FROM  THE  FREE 
FIELD  GUIDE  FOR  HUNTERS 
DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE 
BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  £,  WILDLIFE 

U S DEPT.  OF  WE  INTERIOR -FISH  f WILDLIFE  SERVICE 


CANVASBACK 


FEN  : 6KAYISH 
DRAKE  : RED  HEAD, 
BLACK  BREAST 
AND  RUMP, 

WHITE  BODY. 


REDHEAD 


HEN  : BROWN;  CRAY  NINES 
DRAKE  ■ RED  HEAD, 
BLACK  BREAST 
AND  RUMP, 

6RAY  BODY. 


POWERFUL, FAST  FLIER, 

IN  V- FLOCKS  OR 
WAVY  LINES.  THE 
SLOP  INIs  PROFILE  / 

/S  DISTINCTIVE.  UCjXSZt 


OFTEN  TRAVELS  WITH 
'CANS"  BUT  IS  GRAYER, 

has  bluish  bill  . 


SCAUP 


Hen  : BROWN 
DRAKE  ■■  "BLACK  ON 
EACH  END -WHITE 
IN  THE  middle:' 


ALSO  CALLED  "BLUE-  "BLACKJACKS" TRAVEL 

Bills" or  * broadbuls /nbroups  of  6-/2. 

SWIFT  AND  ERRATIC  _ FLY  SWIFTLY,  ALIGHT 
FLIERS-  / WITHOUT 

circling. 


HEN : BROWN jGRAY  NINOS. 
DRAKE  • BLACK , 

GRAY  iy  WHITE. 

BILLS  HAVE  RING S 
AT  TIP  AND  BASE 


I 


HEN-  DARK  GRAY. 

DRAKE  ■-  BLACK 

AND  WH/TE\ 
BROWNISH  FLANKS 


fly/no  birds  usually 

POINT  THEiR  Bills 
DOWN,  AND  OFTEN 
TWIST  THEIR  HEADS 
FROM  SIDE  TD  SUE. 


OFTEN  FLIES  IN  BUNCH- 
ED FLOCKS.  OTHER 
MERGANSERS  FLY  IN 
LINES. 


GOLDENEYE 


H£N-  BROWN  HEAD; 

GRAY  BODY. 
DRAKE'.  SLACK 
AND  WHITE 


& 


HEN  DARK  GRAY 
AND  IN  HITE. 
DRAKE  : BLACK 
AND  WHITE. 


WINGS  "WHISTLE" IN 
FLIGHT,  A SOUND 
AUDIBLE  FOR 
SOME  DISTANCE.  , - 

I %m  « 


ONE  OF  OUR  SMALL- 
EST DUCKS.  USUALLY 
IN  VERY  SMALL 
...  FLOCKS. 
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Good  Reasons  and  Valid  Alibis 
Sometimes  Explain  a Poor  Shot . . . 


So  You  Missed  a Buck! 

By  Jim  Varner 


FEW  nimrods  will  admit  that  they 
have  an  unusual  nervous  reaction 
when  a particularly  fine  specimen  of 
their  search  suddenly  appears  before 
them,  then  mysteriously  vanishes  as 
though  in  a dream.  With  some  hunt- 
ers, such  an  experience  leaves  their 
minds  and  reflexes  in  a state  of  chaotic 
shock.  In  its  worst  form  we  call  this 
delirium  “buck-fever”  and  the  un- 
fortunate victim  gets  his  shirt-tail 
whacked  off  by  his  fun-loving  but  un- 
sympathetic friends.  The  poor  hunter 
may  spend  years  trying  to  live  down 


this  loss  of  mental  equilibrium,  all  the 
time  wishing  he  had  never  seen  the 
object  of  his  hunt. 

But  let’s  forget  the  nervous  begin- 
ner and  look  at  the  cool-headed,  care- 
ful woodsman,  especially  the  fellow 
who  takes  great  pride  in  being  able  to 
bring  to  bag  his  game  under  all  rea- 
sonable ranges  and  conditions.  For 
even  these  experts  sometimes  miss. 
Here  are  a few  good  reasons  why  . . . 

Across  the  canyon  (being  a West- 
erner, I think  of  gorges  or  draws  be- 
tween mountain  ranges  as  canyons), 
perhaps  300  yards  away,  a big  doe  and 
two  fawns  were  feeding.  For  some 
time  I watched  them  through  the  Zeiss 
8 x 40  binoculars.  Suddenly,  back  of 
them  and  to  their  right,  an  8-point 
buck  stepped  into  view.  His  winter 
coat  appeared  very  dark  and  shone  in 
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the  clear  light  of  the  sinking  sun.  My 
side  of  the  canyon  was  in  a shadow 
and  the  bright,  slanting  rays  made  the 
buck  stand  out  like  a black  silhouette 
on  white  paper.  I knew  the  distance 
between  the  canyon  walls  at  this  point 
was  wide  but  that  deer  looked  too 
clear  to  be  more  than  300  yards  away. 
I took  the  prone  position  on  the  flat 
ledge  I was  sitting  upon,  tightened 
the  sling  and  squeezed  the  trigger  as 
carefully  as  if  I was  firing  the  shot  for 
the  Herrick  Trophy  at  Perry.  The  rifle 
cracked  and  my  buck  turned  a som- 
ersault backwards  and  half  ran  and 
half  rolled  down  the  mountain  side 
at  an  angle  that  made  him  visible  oc- 
casionally. As  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon  and  sought  cover  in 
some  tag  alders  along  the  Loyalsock 
Creek,  I could  see  through  the  Zeiss 
Zielmultar  (set  at  6X)  telescope  his 
left  front  leg  swinging  just  below  the 
brisket.  This  made  me  anxious  to 
finish  the  job  caused  by  my  error  in 
distance  estimate.  After  a short  wait  I 
could  see  movement  in  the  alders  and 
finally  the  buck’s  head,  neck  and 
shoulder  outline.  Being  still  in  the 
prone  position  I took  a hurried  esti- 
mate through  the  range  finding  reti- 


cule on  the  big  Zeiss  and  estimated 
the  distance  to  be  approximately  450 
to  500  yards.  The  cross  hairs  settled 
on  a point  some  36  inches  over  the 
deer’s  shoulder  outline  as  I squeezed 
another  careful  shot.  The  solid  plunk 
that  followed  told  me  the  180  grain 
boattail  had  scored,  which  it  did. 

When  I finally  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon  and  then  up  to  where 
the  deer  stood,  I realized  why  the  first 
shot  had  failed.  The  distance  had  been 
a good  400  yards  instead  of  300  I 
thought  was  correct.  Before  someone 
starts  shouting  400  yards  is  too  far  for 
accurate  shooting  on  deer  or  bear,  let 
me  say  a few  words  to  the  contrary. 
I was  using  a carefully  stocked  star 
gauged  Springfield  Match  Rifle  in 
30-06  cal.  equipped  with  a big  Zeiss 
Zielmultar  one  to  six  variable  on  a 
special  Griffin  and  Howe  mount.  I 
have  never  owned  a more  reliable  out- 
fit. It  is  huge  and  clumsy  but  strictly 
a precision  instrument.  The  cartridges 
were  hand-loaded  with  Sierra  180- 
grain  boattail  bullets  to  2,700  F.S. 
I had  the  rifle  sighted  in  to  place  its 
bullets  exactly  where  I held  at  250 
yards  and  I knew  the  cross  hairs  were 
about  five  inches  above  the  brisket 


LONG  RANGE  BIG  GAME  RIFLES  include  this  300  Weatherby  Magnum,  top,  with  a 6-X 
Bushnell  scope,  one  of  the  flattest  shooting  rifles  to  500  yards  being  made  today.  Below  is 
a Model  70  Winchester  in  300  H.  & H.  caliber  with  a Weaver  variable  2V2-5X  scope,  a 
consistent  winner  in  long  range  matches.  Neither  scope  is  powerful  enough,  however, 
for  these  rifles. 
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heart  area  when  I fired  the  first  shot. 
That’s  where  the  bullet  would  have 
gone  if  the  distance  had  been  300 
yards.  What  I had  failed  to  consider 
was  that  the  buck  was  in  bright  sun- 
light while  I was  in  deep  shadow, 
which  made  the  deer  seem  to  be  at 
least  100  yards  nearer  than  he  really 
was.  While  this  event  had  a successful 
ending  it  could  just  as  easily  have 
been  a “fluke.” 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  missing 
in  mountain  hunting,  where  much  of 
the  shooting  is  across  draw  or  canyon. 
However,  this  will  work  as  well  one 
way  as  the  other.  As  in  the  case  men- 
tioned above,  where  the  hunter  is  in  a 
shadow  and  the  game  is  in  the  sun,  it 
will  often  seem  closer  than  it  really 
is,  due  to  the  clearness  of  profile.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  hunter  is  in 
bright  sunlight  and  the  game  in 
shadow,  the  range  will  seem  to  be 
farther  than  it  actually  is.  Often,  too, 
there  will  be  a blue  haze  at  the  point 
where  the  shadow  from  the  mountain 
and  the  sunlight  meet.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  animal  look  even 
farther  away,  because  it  looks  less 
distinct,  thereby  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  a long  way  off,  when  in 
reality  it  may  be  quite  near  you. 

You  should  always  take  these  light- 
ing conditions  into  consideration  when 
shooting  across  a canyon  or  against  a 
hillside.  Even  if  game  is  in  heavy 
timber  and  therefore  in  shadow,  and 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky  where  it 
would  not  affect  the  scene,  the  animal 
may  seem  farther  than  it  really  is  be- 
cause of  the  camouflage  created  by 
the  shadows  of  the  overhead  foliage. 
If  the  range  at  which  you  find  you 
must  shoot  is,  say,  400  yards,  and  under 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions, I would  suggest  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  from  fifty  to  100  yards 
in  accordance  with  conditions.  The 
fellow  who  hunts  the  brushy  country 
and  rarely  shoots  beyond  100  yards 
needs  only  to  sight  the  lesser  Hi- 
Powered  rifles,  like  the  30/30,  32 
Special  and  35  Remington,  to  hit  the 
point  of  aim  and  he  has  little  to  worry 


TYPICAL  GROUP  possible  with  a good 
30-06.  Using  the  180-grain  Sierra  boattail 
bullet  sighted  to  hit  just  above  the  line  of 
sight  at  200  yards,  these  tight  groups  were 
shot  at  the  ranges  shown. 

about  as  far  as  the  short  ranges  are 
concerned.  His  misses  are  usually  due 
to  inexperience  on  running  targets  or 
hasty,  haphazard  aiming,  and  trigger 
jerking. 

There  are  other  circumstances  where 
the  light  may  play  havoc  with  the  best 
aimed  medium-  to  long-range  shot. 
In  heavy  fog,  rain  or  snow  the  game 
invariably  seems  farther  than  it  is.  In 
hunting  fairly  flat,  heavily  timbered 
country  where  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
considerable  distance  along  natural 
lanes,  through  the  trees,  the  light  is 
usually  poor  and  the  animal  looks 
farther  away  than  it  would  in  the  open 
in  bright  light.  Under  the  latter  con- 
ditions, if  the  animal  appears  to  be 
far  enough  away  to  make  it  necessary 
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to  hold  over  his  back  to  get  a hit,  it  is 
very  likely  the  gunner  will  overshoot 
entirely  because  he  believes  the  game 
farther  away  that  it  actually  is.  Be 
careful  after  the  first  snow  has  fallen 
and  the  sun  is  bright,  as  game  in  the 
open  will  be  silhouetted  clearly  and 
look  very  close.  In  such  cases  it  is 
natural  for  a hunter  to  undershoot 
big-game  at  long  range. 

My  late  friend,  Benjamin  Ackerly, 
an  old  Camp-Perry  shooter  and  ex- 
perienced big-game  hunter,  as  well  as 
an  ex-navy  officer,  once  told  me  about 
repeatedly  missing  a huge  mule  deer 
buck  at  what  he  thought  was  good 
range  for  the  35  Winchester  Model  95 
he  was  using.  After  the  buck  finally 
ambled  off,  Ben  found  all  the  bullets 
in  a compact  group  in  the  snow,  just 
back  of  where  the  buck’s  forefeet  had 
been.  Don’t  get  it  in  your  noggin  this 
old  boy  couldn’t  shoot.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  and  deadliest  game  and  target 
shots  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  with.  But  there  was  a new 
fall  of  snow  covering  the  great  old 
Shoshones  that  morning,  with  a bril- 
liant sun  which  made  that  old  stag 
stand  out  sharp  and  clear  even  at  long 
range.  Ben  had  misjudged  the  distance 
100  yards  or  so,  and  the  drop  of  the 
old  35  had  done  the  rest.  This  happens 
to  the  best  of  us.  The  high  country  of 
the  far  West,  especially  above  timber- 
line,  leads  to  a lot  of  misses  in  range 
estimation  due  to  its  thin  atmosphere 
and  extreme  brilliance. 

There  are  a lot  of  things  that  may 
cause  misses,  near  misses  or  cripples 
(which  are  worse  than  a miss  to  the 
real  sportsman ) and  they  may  be 
termed  “optical  illusions”  though  not 
matters  of  misjudging  distance.  The 
commonest  of  these,  under  good  light- 
ing conditions,  and  with  the  game 
well  within  range,  is  that  of  over- 
shooting when  the  shot  is  at  a steep 
downhill  angle.  I have  heard  a variety 
of  reasons  given  for  this.  Some  of 
them  are  a long  way  from  right.  Some 
inexperienced  riflemen  even  claim  that 
a bullet  rises  above  the  line  of  sight 
if  the  angle  is  steep.  This  is  far  from 


true,  unless  the  rifle  is  sighted  at,  say, 
300  yards  and  the  shot  is  at  150  yards. 
In  that  case  the  bullet  would  be  sev- 
eral inches  above  the  line  of  sight  at 
the  mid-range  of  150  yards,  the  exact 
amount  depending  on  the  velocity, 
shape  of  projectile  and  consequent 
trajectory.  The  fact  remains,  the  rise 
above  the  line  of  sight  would  be  the 
same  on  the  level  as  on  the  downhill 
shot  unless  the  angle  were  very  steep 
indeed.  Of  course,  if  the  angle  of  the 
shot  is  over  45  degrees  and  from  that 
to  90  degrees,  the  drop  would  become 
less,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  bullet 
would  have  no  “trajectory”  at  all  if 
fired  straight  down.  However  this  may 
be,  we  can  leave  the  trajectory  out  of 
the  picture  and  assume  that  the  game 
is  at  approximately  the  same  range  at 
which  the  rifle  is  zeroed.  In  that  case 
the  rifle  will  not  shoot  high,  no  mat- 
ter how  steep  the  angle. 

The  reason  for  so  often  shooting 
over  an  animal  when  firing  downhill 
is  a fault  of  the  eye  rather  than  the 
rifle.  When  you  are  above  an  animal 
and  looking  down  at  a very  steep 
angle,  you  see  not  only  the  side  but 
the  back  clearly.  This  adds  about  a 
third  more  to  the  surface  we  see,  and 
yet  we  think  only  of  the  side  we  are 
looking  at.  Therefore,  we  are  inclined 
to  hold  about  center,  or  what  we  think 
is  the  center,  of  the  rib.  In  reality  we 
are  holding  along  the  near  edge  of 
the  back.  Even  with  this  hold,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  that  there  are  several 
inches  of  hair  over  the  sight,  but  the 
back  is  rounded  and  setting  at  a more- 
or-less  flat  angle  to  us.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  very  little  actual  surface  over 
our  line  of  sight,  and  part  of  that  is 
hair.  The  outcome  is  that  the  bullet 
either  passes  entirely  over  the  back  or 
just  grazes  the  backbone  and  knocks 
the  animal  flat.  Chances  are,  it  will 
slide  a few  feet  and  get  up  and  leave 
that  place  as  if  the  devil  were  hot  on 
its  trail.  Remember  to  hold  close  to 
the  “bottom.”  Then  you  are  fairly  sure 
of  a good  hit  providing  your  target  is 
well  within  the  range  your  rifle  is 
sighted  for. 
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STEADY  POSITION  is  essential  for  long 
range  shots.  Prone  is  best  if  you  can  see 
your  target,  but  sitting  is  the  next  best  bet. 


A good  many  riflemen  seem  to  think 
a bullet  will  drop  considerably  more 
uphill  than  when  fired  on  a horizontal 
range.  This,  also,  is  not  true.  If  the 
shot  were  fired  at  an  animal  straight 
above  the  hunter  there  would  be  no 
trajectory  as  far  as  your  rifle  would 
project  its  bullet.  Practically  the  same 
principle  holds  true  here  as  the  down- 
hill shot.  Errors  made  on  these  shots 
are  usually  caused  by  the  optical  il- 
lusions mentioned  on  the  downhill 
shot— the  angle  at  which  you  are  see- 
ing your  game. 

The  quartering  shot  on  standing 
game  can  be  deceiving.  How  many  of 
us  have  taken  a shot  at  game  which 
appeared  to  be  standing  broadside  to 
us,  only  to  find  on  examination  of  the 
kill,  that  the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  animal  quartering  and  hardly 
touched  the  vital  area  at  which  it  was 
aimed?  This  usually  happens  when 
the  deer  is  slightly  facing  the  hunter. 
Another  position  that  is  sometimes  de- 
ceiving is  when  the  game  is  standing 
facing  the  hunter  in  something  of  a 
“kink”  with  the  body  bent  in  a curve. 


A shot  right  in  the  “sticking-place” 
will  often  come  out  behind  the  shoul- 
der instead  of  going  back  into  the 
lungs. 

Another  point  where  many  misses 
and  cripples  are  chalked  up  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  hunter  is  when  shooting 
in  heavy  timber  and  brush.  If  the 
game  is  on  the  run,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  is  a fifty-fifty  chance  that 
the  bullet  will  contact  some  tree  or 
twig  before  it  reaches  the  animal.  The 
hunter  following  through  attempts  to 
shoot  between  the  bigger  trees  but 
does  not  see  the  smaller  branches. 
Even  if  the  game  is  standing  the  same 
thing  can  happen.  Except  for  very 
short  range,  a low  power  scope  can 
prevent  this  error.  For  short  range 
shooting  in  thick  brush,  the  scope  is  a 
disadvantage.  It  will  blur  out  twigs 
that  are  close  to  the  shooter.  A rifle 
firing  a heavy  bullet  at  moderate  ve- 
locity is  best  suited  to  timbered  coun- 
try. It  is  less  likely  to  disintegrate.  The 
35  Remington,  30-40-220  S.P.  Krag, 
30-06-220  S.P.  round-nose,  358  and  348 
Winchesters  using  200-  to  250-grain 
bullets  are  all  good  brush  cutters, 
naming  a few.  The  old  38-55-255  S.P., 
45-70-405  S.P.  and  even  rifled  shotgun 
slugs  are  at  their  best  here,  and  kill 
game  when  the  hi-speeds  blow  up 
even  on  twigs. 

Borrowing  a strange  firearm  and 
using  it  without  knowing  its  physical 
peculiarities  can  mean  unsatisfactory 
misses.  Puffing  from  a long  climb  is 
another  legal  reason  for  a miss,  while 
still  another  good  alibi  can  come  from 
moisture  getting  in  a stock,  causing 
warpage  and  change  of  impact  from 
the  last  time  sighted  in.  Many  other 
variables  can  enter  the  picture  to  jinx  a 
good  shooter  into  a miss.  The  rest  you 
will  have  to  try  and  figure  out  for  your- 
self this  season,  but  regardless  of  what 
the  cause  may  be,  all  misses  are  not 
caused  by  poor  marksmanship.  If  we 
look  around  a little  before  we  shoot, 
we  will  find  that  we  will  make  a lot 
more  kills,  have  fewer  misses,  and 
leave  fewer  cripples  to  die  slow  linger- 
ing deaths.  Study  the  anatomy  of  the 
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BUCKS  THAT  WERE  NOT  MISSED  in  the  early  thirties  included  these  six  trophy  deer. 
Note  the  big  buck  second  from  the  right.  Varner  hit  this  deer  on  an  enfilading  shot  from 
the  rear  with  a 35  cal.  Newton  using  a 250-grain  35  Winchester  soft-point  bullet  at  an 
estimated  velocity  of  2,850  f.s. — too  destructive  for  any  game  short  of  moose  or  grizzly. 


game  you  are  going  to  hunt,  and 
understand  where  the  vital  areas  are. 
Then  strive  to  develop  sufficient  skill 
to  put  your  bullet  there.  Use  rifles  of 
adequate  power,  and  practice  with 
them  the  year  around  on  woodchucks, 
crows  and  targets  to  the  extreme 
range  you  expect  to  use  the  arm.  You 
cannot  become  a good  game  shot  by 


firing  ten  to  twenty  rounds  a year  just 
before  the  big-game  season.  Let  us  be 
fair  with  our  sport,  which  I have  said 
before  is  “The  Sport  of  Kings.”  In 
conclusion,  I will  say,  don’t  blame  the 
writer  if  you  get  your  shirt-tail  cut  off 
this  December— maybe  you  will  have 
a legal  alibi  when  your  friends  say, 
“SO  YOU  MISSED  A BUCK!” 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Experts  recommend  that  most  hides  and  skins  should  be  tanned  by  experi- 
enced tanners.  But  sometimes— and  in  some  places— the  spread  between  the  re- 
ceipts for  hides  and  the  cost  of  leather  warrants  a “do-it-yourself”  project.  The 
inexperienced  tanner  cannot  hope  to  make  leather  equal  in  appearance,  or 
possibly  in  quality,  to  that  obtainable  on  the  market,  but  farmers  and  hunters 
should  be  able  to  make  serviceable  leather  for  most  purposes.  It  may  not  win 
any  prizes  but  “home-tanning”  will  provide  serviceable  leather— if  a set  of 
good  tanning  directions  is  available  and  closely  followed.  Such  a manual  is 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  15  cents.  Write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  for  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1334  entitled,  “Home  Tanning  of  Leather 
and  Small  Fur  Skins.” 
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By  J.  Kenneth  Doutt  and  John  C.  DonaSdson 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh 


In  the  November,  1959,  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  we  told  about  our  study 
of  female  deer  with  antlers.  In  the  1958  season  there  were  about  46,700  antlered 
animals  killed  and  we  had  reports  of  12  doe  deer  with  antlers  among  these, 
which  indicated  an  average  of  about  one  antlered  female  to  every  4,000  bucks. 
In  the  past  season,  1959,  the  figures  were  38,700  antlered  animals  shot  with 
17  antlered  females  reported;  so  that  there  was  about  one  antlered  doe  to 
every  2,300  males.  For  this  increase  in  the  number  reported  we  are  indebted 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Game  Commission,  the  game  protectors  and  the 
hunters  in  the  field. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  8 of 
these  antlered  females.  This  did  not  result  in  any  startling  discoveries  but  it 
did  add  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  these  peculiar  animals. 
However,  we  have  not  as  yet  examined  a true  hermaphrodite  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  see  another  deer  with  a possible  masculinizing  tumor  such  as  was 
shot  in  1954.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  kind 
we  have  had  for  the  last  two  seasons  we  can  get  even  more  specimens  during 
1960  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  examine  animals  with  the  rare  conditions 
that  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  in  detail  the  antlered  females  re- 
ported in  the  year  1959. 


Female  Deer  With  Antlers 
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OUTDOOR 
WITH  A TUT. 


Exploring  a Swamp  or  Marsh 


By  T@d  S.  Pettit 


WHENEVER  you  look  at  a swamp 
or  marsh,  you  see  a wildlife  com- 
munity that  is  in  a state  of  change— it 
is  a stage  in  plant  succession  between 
open  water  and  dry  land.  Most  of  the 
swamps  or  marshes  that  you  see  are 
in  the  process  of  becoming  dry  land 
where  once  there  was  a lake  or  pond. 

But  one  of  the  important  manage- 
ment tools  of  the  wildlife  technician  is 
the  creation  of  small  marshes  on  what 
was  once  dry  land.  So  one  of  the  first 
things  to  find  when  you  select  a 
swamp  or  marsh  to  explore,  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  “natural”  and  whether  it  is 
slowly  becoming  a marsh  or  more 
likely,  whether  it  is  slowly  filling  in, 
so  that  some  day  it  will  be  a forest. 

Swamps  and  marshes  are  formed  in 
different  ways: 

Silt  washing  into  a lake  from  sur- 
rounding hills,  plus  plant  and  animal 
remains  settling  to  the  bottom  and 
decaying,  gradually  fill  in  a lake  or 
pond,  starting  at  the  edges  and  work- 
ing toward  the  deeper  parts.  As  soil 
builds  up,  plants  move  out  from  the 
edge  toward  deeper  water,  filling  in 
the  lake.  During  this  succession,  the 
edges  of  the  lake  have  the  character- 
istics first  of  a marsh,  then  a swamp. 
The  difference  is  that  a marsh  is  de- 
fined as  a wet  area  that  is  dominated 
by  sedges  and  grasses,  while  a swamp 
is  a wet  area  dominated  by  trees  and 
shrubs. 


In  this  succession,  when  the  lake 
has  been  reduced  considerably  in  size 
and  depth,  and  the  surrounding  land 
is  wet  some  or  all  of  the  time,  a marsh 
or  swamp  has  formed. 

But  a fresh  water  marsh  or  swamp 
may  be  formed  in  other  ways  too. 

In  some  lakes,  usually  created  by 
glaciers,  oxygen  and  some  minerals 
are  in  low  supply.  The  result  is  that 
animal  and  plant  life  decays  very 
slowly  if  at  all.  Dead  plant  and  animal 
matter  in  these  lakes  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom and  forms  peat.  Frequently  these 
lakes  have  a brownish  color  due  to  the 
undecayed  plant  materials  on  the  bot- 
tom. 

Because  of  the  chemical  condition 
of  lakes  such  as  these,  sphagnum  moss 
and  other  mat-forming  plants  grow 
around  the  edges.  These  plants  may 
grow  out  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  forming  a peat  bog  around  the 
edges  and  a bog  lake  in  the  center. 
As  that  mat  moves  out  and  covers  the 
water  surface  it  also  helps  to  fill  in 
the  space  beneath  so  that  other  plants 
may  grow— first  along  the  edges  and 
then  out  toward  the  center. 

Finally,  the  mat  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  lake  and  helps  fill  in  the 
“basin”  of  water  beneath.  In  the  end 
this  lake  becomes  a forest.  But  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  while  the  edges 
of  the  lake  are  filling  in,  a marsh  or 
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SWAMPS  AND  MARSHES  ARE  FORMED  in  several  ways.  Some  result  from  siltation; 
the  one  above  from  decaying  plant  and  animal  matter  filling  the  bottom. 


swamp  exists  with  its  distinctive  plant 
and  animal  life. 

In  the  end  this  island  may  be  quite 
dry  and  the  plants  that  grow  on  it  are 
those  that  grow  on  dry  land.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time,  these  plants  and 
others  that  move  in  may  condition  the 
soil  and  create  an  environment  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  trees. 

In  each  case,  as  the  marsh  or  swamp 
develops  and  one  form  of  plant  life 
moves  in  after  the  other,  animal  life 
too  will  change  as  conditions  change. 

Animals  of  Swamps  and  Marshes 

Animals  of  swamps  and  marshes 
live  at  all  elevations  from  the  bottom 
of  ponds  or  streams  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  shrubs  or  trees. 

On  the  bottom  of  ponds  or  streams 
may  live  clams  or  mussels.  These  ani- 
mals feed  on  small  plant  and  animal 
life  in  water  and  in  turn  may  be  eaten 
by  muskrats,  birds  or  some  fish.  On 
the  stems  of  plants  that  grow  in  the 
water  may  live  snails  of  several  kinds. 


These  animals  provide  food  for  birds 
and  mammals. 

In  salt  marsh  waters,  or  along  its 
edges,  may  live  a variety  of  crabs— 
blue-clawed  crabs,  hermit  crabs  or 
fiddler  crabs.  These  animals  are  scav- 
engers, feeding  on  dead  and  decaying 
animal  in  the  water.  In  turn,  they  are 
eaten  by  birds,  fish  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  blue-clawed  crab,  by  man.  Some 
kinds  of  hermit  crabs  frequently  find 
the  shells  of  animals  such  as  the  larger 
snails  and  make  these  shells  their 
home.  Others  live  most  or  all  of  their 
lives  in  trees  along  the  edge  of  the 
marsh. 

Fiddler  crabs  live  in  burrows  along 
the  water’s  edges,  to  which  they  re- 
treat when  danger  threatens. 

Birdlife  is  abundant  in  marshes  and 
swamps,  many  kinds  nesting  in  these 
areas.  Typical  of  fresh  water  marshes 
are  coots,  ducks,  rails,  marsh  hawks, 
short-eared  owls,  marsh  wrens  and 
grebes.  The  piedbilled  grebe  builds  its 
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nest  on  a small  island  of  floating  vege- 
tation. In  drier  areas  of  a marsh  kill- 
deer,  gulls  or  terns  may  nest.  Nearby 
in  large  trees,  or  in  the  tops  of  trees 
of  the  swamp,  some  of  the  more  spec- 
tacular birds  of  America  make  their 
nests.  Snowy  and  American  egrets, 
several  kinds  of  herons  and  ibises 
build  their  nests  in  swamp  trees  or 
shrubs,  or  very  close  by. 

Mammals,  too,  live  in  swamps  and 
marshes.  Most  typical  perhaps  of  this 
environment  is  the  muskrat.  This  ani- 
mal used  marsh  vegetation  to  build  a 
house  in  water  along  the  edge.  These 
same  plants  may  also  provide  food  for 
this  valuable  fur-bearer.  Millions  are 
trapped  each  year  for  their  pelts. 

Several  species  of  rodents  live  in 
marshes  or  swamps,  either  in  homes 
made  of  grasses  or  sedges  or  in  shal- 
low tunnels  in  the  drier  parts.  Rabbits, 
too,  live  in  marshes,  and  one  species— 
the  marsh  rabbit  of  the  south— lives 
almost  exclusively  in  this  kind  of 
habitat. 

Snakes,  including  the  poisonous 
moccasin,  turtles  and  other  reptiles 
and  amphibians  make  their  homes  and 
find  food  in  swamps  and  marshes. 

One  little  animal,  the  tiny  but 
mighty  mosquito,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  millions  of  acres 
of  marsh  land.  This  insect  needs  the 
wet  conditions  of  a marsh  to  lay  its 
eggs  and  produce  young.  Conse- 
quently, when  large  centers  of  human 
population  move  in  near  a marsh, 
there  is  a conflict  of  interest  between 
man  and  insect.  The  result  has  been 
the  draining  of  marshes  to  control 
mosquitoes,  but  mosquitoes  seem  to 
survive  while  other  forms  of  marsh 
life  suffer. 

Swamps  and  marshes  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  against  nature  and 
against  man.  They  are  reservoirs  of 
wildlife  and  interesting  places  to  see 
and  study  nature  in  action. 

Salt  Marshes 

All  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Pacific  coasts  are  large  areas 
of  salt  marshes.  These  marshes  too 


are  in  a constant  state  of  change  fo 
one  reason  or  another.  Some  are  jus 
being  formed,  others  changing  fron 
a marsh  to  a dry  land  community. 

Salt  marshes  are  being  formed  be 
cause  either  the  shore  fines  are  sink 
ing  or  the  ocean  level  is  rising.  Som< 
scientists  believe  that  the  land  is  sink 
ing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  ever} 
century.  Others  believe  that  due  t( 
the  continued  melting  of  the  polar  ic< 
cap,  the  ocean  is  rising.  But  what 
ever  the  cause,  the  result  as  far  as  sal 
marshes  are  concerned  is  much  th< 
same. 

As  salt  water  from  the  ocean  or  bay 
invades  dry  land,  the  plants  that  liv< 
there  are  killed.  They  cannot  stanc 
the  salt  water  and  die.  Their  place  i: 
taken  by  other  plants  that  can  with 
stand  a little  salt  in  the  soil  and  ai 
occasional  flooding  with  salt  wate: 
during  very  high  tides.  As  the  sal 
water  continues  to  invade  the  land 
these  plants  continue  to  move  farthe 
and  farther  inland.  In  their  place,  othe 
plants  grow  that  can  five  with  greate 
quantities  of  salt  in  the  soil  and  longei 
periods  of  being  submerged  in  sal 
water.  Finally  we  have  a salt  marsh- 
a large  area  dominated  by  such  plant: 
as  tall  cord  grass,  thatch  grass  anc 
marsh  hay.  In  the  marsh  may  be  chan 
nels  where  salt  water  flows  in  as  th< 
tide  changes  twice  a day;  standing 
ponds  or  even  lakes.  In  many  years 
this  marsh  may  become  completely 
covered  with  water. 

But  some  marshes  are  becoming 
forests.  Water  flowing  over  a marsl 
carries  sand  and  silt  that  has  washec 
down  from  the  uplands.  The  sand  anc 
silt  is  deposited  on  the  marsh,  build 
ing  it  up  in  height,  so  that  other  plant: 
may  get  a start. 

As  these  plants  grow  they  too  help 
build  soil  and  add  to  the  height  oi 
the  marsh  above  the  water  level.  Now 
the  marsh  is  covered  with  water  only 
at  very  high  tides  and  plants  that  car 
stand  only  a little  salt  get  a start.  Ar 
island  then  starts  to  form  and  the 
marsh  starts  to  lose  its  characteristic: 
of  marsh. 
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Duck  Distance 

By  John  Madson 


FUNNY  thing  about  some  duck 
hunters.  They  love  to  hunt  ducks 
but  evidently  don’t  care  to  shoot  them. 
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A flock  of  tired  mallards  see  a marsh 
and  decide  it’s  just  what  they  want. 
They  let  down  with  decision  and  pur- 
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pose,  but  while  they’re  still  200  yards 
away  some  gunner  begins  defending 
his  marsh  against  the  invading  water- 
fowl. 

Maybe  it’s  a matter  of  inexperience. 
Some  gunners  never  learn  to  estimate 
duck  range  and  that,  coupled  with 
impatience,  results  in  premature  shoot- 
ing and  “skyraking.”  The  best  duck 
hunters  can  read  a bird’s  range  almost 
to  the  yard,  and  can  bide  their  time 
when  it  counts. 

Not  far  from  here  there’s  a small 
public  marsh  near  a major  highway 
and  early  in  the  season  the  place  is 
packed  with  hunters,  many  out  for  the 
first  time. 

There  was  a beautiful  bluebird  day 
a few  seasons  ago  when  the  blacks 
were  moving.  Several  times  large 
flights  tried  to  land  on  the  little  marsh, 
only  to  be  driven  away  each  time  by 
a long-range  barrage  that  didn’t  draw 
a feather.  Those  ducks  wanted  to  be 
bagged  but  the  hunters  wouldn’t 
stand  for  it. 

Two  weeks  later  there  was  a sharp 
weather  change.  A biting  northwest 
wind  swept  the  marsh  and  the  mercury 
fell  to  15  degrees.  There  were  still 
hunters,  but  of  a different  breed.  The 
novices  stayed  home;  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Runny  Nose  was  out  in  force. 

Late  that  morning  a sizable  flock  of 
Canada  geese  came  low  out  of  the 
north  and  began  working  the  marsh. 
They  made  nearly  a dozen  passes, 
lowering  each  time,  and  although  the 
big  birds  often  passed  over  hunters 
there  was  no  movement  nor  shooting. 
On  the  last  time  around,  when  the 
geese  were  20  feet  above  the  water,  a 
shotgun  thumped  in  mid-marsh.  The 
lead  gander  folded,  the  other  geese 
flared  and  split  and  the  Brotherhood 
went  to  work  on  them.  A lot  of  guys 
took  a lot  of  Canadas,  simply  because 
they  knew  the  birds,  knew  their  guns, 
and  bided  their  time. 

It  comes  down  to  this : for  the  really 
good  hunter,  waterfowl  can’t  be  too 


close.  For  the  poor  hunter,  they  can’t 
be  too  far  away. 

Veteran  duck  hunters  let  birds  come 
in  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  keep 
coming.  In  fair  light  they  may  not 
shoot  a mallard  until  they  can  see  the 
bird’s  eye  or  the  color  of  the  bill.  Fine 
goose  hunters  often  wait  until  they  can 
easily  see  the  white  chin  strap,  the  eye, 
or  even  feather  detail.  It’s  agonizing 
to  wait  out  a flock  of  suspicious  honk- 
ers, but  it’s  the  only  productive  way. 

By  some  obscure  logic,  magnum 
shells  are  sometimes  indicted  for  much 
out-of-range  shooting  and  crippling 
losses.  These  magnums,  their  critics 
note,  encourage  hunters  to  shoot  at 
ducks  far  out  of  range  while  under 
the  impression  that  they’re  firing  a 
“hundred-yard  gun.”  Magnums  are  not 
hundred-yard  guns;  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  shooter  they  aren’t  even 
60-yard  guns.  They  are  simply  more 
effective  loads  within  normal  shooting 
ranges.  Every  shot  shell  has  its  limits, 
and  there’ll  always  be  shooters  who 
stretch  those  limits.  The  same  deluded 
gunner  who  tries  to  shoot  mallards  at 
a hundred  yards  with  a 3-inch  mag- 
num would  probably  try  to  shoot 
ducks  at  40  yards  with  a quail  load, 
if  that’s  all  he  had. 

Only  one  element  is  responsible  for 
skyraking  and  long-range  crippling: 
the  man  behind  the  gun.  There  is 
simply  no  substitute  for  knowing  the 
range  of  ducks,  the  range  of  your  gun 
and  load,  and  fitting  one  to  the  other. 

Nash  Buckingham,  dean  of  outdoor 
writers  and  the  grand  old-timer  of 
American  gunning,  dropped  by  last 
fall.  We  were  talking  about  ducks  and 
duckshooting  when  Nash  said: 

“I  never  give  a duck  a chance,  sir.  I 
never  gamble  when  I shoot  waterfowl. 
I believe  in  taking  a bird  close  and 
hitting  him  very,  very  hard  with  big 
shot  from  a big  gun.” 

To  which  we  add  “Amen.”  Water- 
fowl  deserve  nothing  less  than  being 
cleanly  bagged  or  cleanly  missed  at 
the  closest  reasonable  range. 
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A Little  Extra  Time  and  Effort 
Can  Produce  More  Profit  Through . . . 


SKINNING 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 
(Photos  by  the  Author) 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  a trapper  is 
not  really  a trapper  unless  he  also 
learns  how  to  skin  his  catch.  Maybe 
it’s  because  I learned  the  art  of  skin- 
ning wild  fur  animals  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  I agree  with  this 
theory. 

Anyway,  considering  that  the  whole 
idea  of  skinning  your  catch  yourself  is 
to  earn  an  extra  profit,  I will  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  how  willingly 
young  trappers  today  rush  to  a local 
fur  buyer  and  literally  pay  him  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  animal  to 
do  the  skinning  for  them.  It  is  even 
more  thought  provoking  when  one 
considers  that  the  fur  buyer  has  less 
time  for  skinning  than  the  trapper. 

One  is  also  somewhat  surprised  to 
know  that  while  some  farmers  com- 


plain violently  when  game  destroys 
crops,  others  don’t  mind  throwing 
their  money  away  on  the  trapline!  In 
fact,  I have  at  times  observed  farmers 
complain,  sometimes  by  force  of  habit, 
when  fur  bearing  animals  killed  poul- 
try, only  to  end  up  compounding  their 
loss  by  the  peculiar  notion  that  it  is 
too  much  bother  to  skin  prime  animals 
during  the  regular  season. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a man  or  boy 
can  learn  how  to  plant  and  grow  red 
beets  and  cabbage  without  consider- 
ing it  too  much  bother,  it  should  be 
just  as  simple  to  learn  how  to  earn 
money  by  skinning  fur  animals! 

At  any  rate,  with  such  opinionated 
thoughts  in  mind,  I have  rehashed  the 
subject  of  skinning  for  this  month. 
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USE  A SHARP,  POINTED  KNIFE  and 
make  a cut  on  both  legs  from  heel  of  foot 
to  base  of  tail.  It  it  seems  more  practical, 
both  of  these  first  two  cuts  can  be  made 
without  hanging  the  animal  up. 


HANG  ANIMAL  by  hind  feet — one  at  a time, 
and  skin  pelt  down  from  foot  to  body.  In 
the  case  of  animals  without  furry  tails,  it 
is  more  practical  to  hang  them  by  the  tail. 


TO  PROPERLY  SKIN  tails  of  foxes,  rac- 
coons, skunks,  minks  and  weasels,  make  a 
cut  of  from  two  to  five  inches  on  under- 
side of  tail,  beginning  at  base.  Skin  this 
portion.  Then  grasp  tail  bone  between  two 
fingers  and  pull  the  rest  of  it  out.  Use  tip  of 
your  knife  and  cut  tail  open  all  the  way 
to  the  end. 


CONTINUE  SKINNING  pelt  down  over  body 
to  forelegs.  Keep  firm  grip  on  pelt  and  pull 
downward  while  skinning.  Pelt  can  be  pulled 
off  forelegs  without  difficulty  in  most  in- 
stances. The  skin  may  also  be  cut  off  at 
feet  if  necessary.  It  is  customary  to  leave 
feet  on  fox  pelts. 


TO  SKIN  NECK  AND  HEAD  (top  left)  it 
is  important  to  proceed  slowly — very  slowly 
in  fact.  Make  only  short  cuts  and  do  it  as 
lightly  as  possible  to  avoid  severing  blood 
vessels.  Skin  must  be  cut  off  as  far  back  as 
possible  around  eyes  and  ears.  Skinning 
the  nose  is  relatively  easy.  Practice  makes 
perfect. 


PLACE  PELT  ON  FLESHING  BOARD  (top 
right)  or  regular  wooden  fur  frame.  Then, 
using  a dull  knife,  scrape  off  excessive  fat. 
Fleshy  parts  may  be  cut  off  with  sharp 
knife.  When  scraping  off  fat,  begin  at  tail 
and  scrape  toward  head. 


FOX  PELTS  ARE  LEFT  ON  DRYING 
FRAMES  (bottom  left)  about  24  hours.  They 
should  then  be  removed  and  turned  fur  side 
out,  after  which  they  must  again  be  re- 
placed on  drying  frames  until  thoroughly 
dry.  All  other  furs  are  placed  on  drying 
frames  fur  side  in  and  left  until  dry.  To 
fasten  pelts  on  wooden  fur  frames,  use  only 
a few  small  nails.  Usually  one  nail  for  the 
tail  and  one  for  each  hind  leg  are  sufficient. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1960  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1960  to  August  31,  1961) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  8:00  A.  M.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland 
and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  A M to  5:00  P.  M.,  EST,  excepting 
from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the 
October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M,  to  5:30  P.  M.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  GENERAL  SHOOTING  HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY 
GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 


BAG  LIMITS  OPEN  SEASONS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season  First  Day  Last  Day 


Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 

Ruffed  Grouse  ....(not  more  than  8 in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey  (Statewide)  / , , 

Wild  Turkey  (See  Counties,  and  parts  of,  below)*) 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  seasons) 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 . . . 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  28,  inclusive)  . , Unlimited 

BEAR,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

BEARS,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more  2 2 


Oct.  29  . . 

. . . Dec. 

3 

and 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . . Jan. 

2, 

1961 

1 Oct.  29  . . . 

Nov. 

12 

I Oct.  29  . . . 

Nov. 

26 

Oct.  29 

. Dec. 

3 

Oct.  29 

Dec. 

3 

Oct.  29  . . 

. . Dec. 

3 

and 

Dec.  26  ... 

. . Jan. 

2. 

1961 

Oct.  29 

. . . Dec 

3 

Dec.  26  . . 

. . . Jan. 

2. 

1961 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-28) 


. . . . Nov.  28  Dec,  3 

. . . . Nov.  28  Dec.  3 


DEER: 


f Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Any  sex,  regard- 

(only  one  deer 

less  of  size.  (Requires  Hunting  License 

for  combined 

and  Archery  License,  but  no  Antlerless 

seasons) 

Oct.  1 .... 

ANTLERED  DEER — Regular  Season — Male 
with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three 
or  more  inches  long  without  points. 

'I  1 .... 

measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as 
the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered 
legal,  by  individual  

Dec.  5 .... 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON— ( Requires 

Hunting  License  and  Antlerless  Deer  Li- 
cense), by  individual  ..  

Dec.  17  only 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grcuse,  Cub  Bears.  Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  Statewide 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
7 7 


No  Close  Season 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961 
Nov.  24  . . Jan.  15,  1961  and 
Feb.  11  . . Mar  19.  1961 
Feb.  11  . . Mar.  19.  1961 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

TURKEYS — *A  four-week  season  will  be  observed  from  October  29  to  November  26  in  the 
following  counties:  Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson.  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union.  Warren — also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford.  Columbia. 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland,  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not 
more  than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each 
succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit, 
regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  sep'arate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1960  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  County  Treasurers  at  a fee  of  $2.15,  and  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2  00.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  ONLY  by  County 
Treasurers  at.  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  oc- 
cupants may  hunt  for  deer  during  the  Archery  Season,  as  well  as  the  Antlerless  Deer 
Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a nonresident  prior  to  November  17. 
or  after  December  16,  1960. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set,  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either 
thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without 
disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in 
District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A M on  the  first 
day  of  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o'clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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GAME  NEWS 


and  ready  to  go.  A welcomed  gift  to  your  sportsmen  friends. 
Greetings  and  good  wishes  12  times  a year,  as  well  as  worthwhile 
information  on  wild  life,  helpful  hunting  hints,  latest  news  of 
the  game,  and  facts  from  your  Game  Commission. 

All  this  for  just  $1  for  one  year  and  $2.50  for  3 years.  What  a 
wonderful  way  to  say  Merry  Christmas. 


It's  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  practically  everyone  on  your  gift 
list.  Mail  your  "Game  News"  Gift  Subscription  with  check  or 
money  order  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name 

Address  

City State 

Sign  Gift  Card  

1 year  $1  □ 3 years  $2.50  □ 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Name 

Address  

City State 

Sign  Gift  Card  


1 year  $1  □ 


3 years  $2.50  □ 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  ._ Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 


ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  

Chief 

....  ...  Chief 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  .. 

Division  of  Land  Management 

Chief 

THOS.  F.  BELL 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

Chief 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM 

Division  of  Minerals 

Chief 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  ... 

Division  of  Propagation 

Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  PLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  Mltchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  LOyalsock  5-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  LOyalsock  8-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1 Distant. 
Phone:  New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 


,1 


